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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


A SURVEY OF THE YEARS 
1932 AND 1933 


INTRODUCTION 


TYNHE last survey which the editors presented covered 

the period 1922 to 1932, and appeared in the issues 
of the Review for January, April and July 1932. The 
present survey takes up the tale at the point where it was 
left in each country and brings it down to November 1933. 
In the case, therefore, of the Far East, this survey starts 
with January 1932; in the case of work among the Jews, 
with July 1932. 

The work of Roman Catnolic missions is dealt with in 
a separate section. In all other sections reference is to the 
work of the non-Roman Churches. 

The editors take this opportunity of thanking all those, 
their immediate colleagues and others, who have helped in 
providing material for this survey. 

As in former surveys, a sketch of political and economic 
conditions in each country is given, not only to form a 
necessary background against which to portray the work of 
the Church, but also because the Church to-day, in every 
land, is at grips with situations directly conditioned by 
political and economic causes. Her task to-day is to teach 
men how to live in a world shaken by war and its results, 
by doubt and poverty and fear of the future. 
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Christian men and women are realizing to-day, more 
than in the earlier years of missions, the need for working 
in close co-operation, each successive survey having more 
than the last to recount of co-operative activities. They 
believe that in this they are in a line with the will of their 
Master in whose name alone all their work is undertaken. 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


JAPAN 


INCE the ten years’ survey of the Far East was pub- 
lished in our issue for January 1932, relations between 
Japan and China have gone from bad to worse. That 
month saw the Japanese attack on Shanghai, causing 
destruction comparable to that of the earthquake in Tokyo 
in 1928. An armistice regarding the fighting around 
Shanghai was signed in May of that year, but the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria, which began with the taking of 
Mukden in September 1931, was continued and consolidated. 
The appeal of China to the League of Nations, the appoint- 
ment of the Commission under the Earl of Lytton, the 
Commission’s report to the League of Nations condemning 
the action of Japan, the acceptance of the report by the 
Assembly of the League in February 1933, followed by the 
withdrawal of Japan from the League (to become effective 
in 1935), the subsequent occupation by the Japanese of 
Jehol and invasion of China south of the Great Wall—these 
events are too well remembered to need more than recapitula- 
tion here. The setting-up of the new State of Manchukuo, 
comprising Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, nominally under 
the dictatorship of Hsuan Tung, the former Manchu boy- 
Emperor, but actually under Japanese administration, took 
place on March Ist, 1932. The new State has not been 
recognized by any nation other than Japan, but Japan 
considers the question settled and is making great efforts to 
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develop the new State and suppress the banditry which was 
one of the reasons alleged for the invasion of Manchuria, 
but which has diminished not at all under the new régime. 
The teachings of Confucius have been adopted as the moral 
code of Manchukuo, and all religions are given equal rights. 
Japan considers the new State essential not only to peace 
in the Far East but to her own existence. An increase in 
her population by over one million in 1932 is a fact which 
cannot be ignored. Without expansion of industry and 
commerce she sees no way to support her population. 
The cost of development, however, and the immense military 
expenditure have laid a crushing burden of taxation on the 
nation, which is not likely to become lighter for some years. 
A growing tension between Japan and the Soviet Govern- 
ment must also be noted. 

The peculiar status of the Japanese military authorities, 
responsible not to the Diet but only to the Emperor, enables 
the military party to exert a disproportionate influence in 
both foreign and in domestic affairs. Notorious political 
corruption has discredited that parliamentary government 
upon which high hopes were fixed not many years ago; the 
masses are puzzled and anxious about the future, largely 
inarticulate, suffering severely from the world’s economic 
ills, depressed in spirit (suicide is greatly on the increase), 
neither bellicose in general nor anti-Chinese in particular, 
but, under a strict military censorship, ignorant of every- 
thing which the militarists do not wish known. The 
Japanese type of fascism, led by the younger military 
element, has an appeal for labourers, farmers and the masses 
who have suffered from economic depression or political 
corruption, but it is doubtful if it receives much support 
from the liberal elements in the country, who are not at 
present free to express themselves. On the other hand, many 
of the younger and more ardent spirits, especially amongst 
students, are looking to communism to save Japan and the 
whole of the Far East from the dominance of capitalist 
classes and nations. Both right and left wings want to 
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displace the parliamentary system, as now dominated by 
rich capitalists; one wing would replace it by a fascist, 
the other by a proletariat, dictatorship. So far, communism 
is being ruthlessly suppressed, wherever it appears ; between 
six and seven thousand arrests of actual or suspected com- 
munists were made in 1982 alone; yet in spite of this— 
perhaps because of it—communism is said to be steadily 
growing, though there are signs, even in the communist 
ranks, of a nationalist reaction. Militarism is everywhere 
growing more evident. Military officers are attached to 
middle schools for drill, and ‘in several of the girls’ schools 
in the big cities training in shooting has been added to their 
curriculum’ (Japan C.M.S. Quarterly, June 1938, p. 22). 
Every appeal is being made to the Japanese exaggerated 
sense of patriotism. 

Japanese fascism has its patriotic, social and ethical 
facets, in connexion with which a large number of new 
societies are growing up. Among the most popular is 
Kodo (‘the way of Tenno,’ i.e. the Emperor), which is 
put forward by General Araki, the minister for war and idol 
of the military party, as the religion best suited for Japan 
to-day. It is sometimes known as Arakism and is grow- 
ing rapidly. In May 19383 the German Culture Research 
Institute (Deutsches Kultur-Forschungsinstitut) was founded 
in Kyoto, to work in connexion with the recently founded 
Japanese Culture Institute in Leipzig. By the death of 
Dr Inazo Nitobe, in October 1933, Japan has lost a leading 
educationist and an able Christian interpreter of Japan to 
the West and vice versa. 

The government commission appointed about two years 
ago to consider the Shinto ‘shrine question’ has been 
unable to reach a unanimous decision as to whether Shinto 
is or is not a religion ; the tendency seems to be to regard it 
as something above religion. The position regarding the 
attendance of Christian schools at the shrines remains, 
therefore, unaltered. 

A milestone in the history of the trade union movement 
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in Japan was the formation in Tokyo in September 1982 of 
the Japanese Trade Union Congress (Nihon Rodo Kumiai 
Kaigi), including eleven organizations and_ representing 
280,000 workers, with the aim of improving social legislation 
and establishing standard labour conditions as regards such 
matters as hours and wages. Its work is needed, for sweated 
labour, prostitution and kindred evils are said to be on the 
increase owing to unemployment. Japan has, however, rati- 
fied the International Labour Convention on Forced Labour, 
and passed an act to protect children in certain trades. 

THE CuurcH.—Against the somewhat sombre _back- 
ground sketched above, what has the Church been doing ? 
Faced on one side with a reduction by nearly all the mis- 
sions of grants, salaries and personnel, and on the other with 
the visible growth of the fascist spirit and the underground 
growth of communism, no Church needs the prayers of all 
Christians more than the Japanese Church. One urgent 
need, in the Nippon Seikokwai, is that of stronger Japanese 
leadership and a greater measure of self-support. Again, 
there is the need for union. In 1933, during the sessions 
of the Presbyterian Assembly and the Congregational annual 
conference, a joint meeting of the two bodies was held, the 
first such occasion for forty-five years. A joint committee 
of seven denominations (including both Episcopalian and 
Baptist) was set up in February 1933, whose composition is 
wholly Japanese, to explore the possibilities of union. The 
first draft of a statement drawn up by this committee has 
been circulated, and the question was on the agenda for 
the annual meeting of the National Christian Council in 
November (too late for the result to be mentioned in this 
survey). No side of the Kingdom of God movement has 
been more cheering than its stimulation of the desire for 
church union, a natural development of the increased 
measure of co-operation which it entailed. The three- 
year period originally planned for the movement came 
to a close in December 1932. At a conference held in 
the preceding month it was decided to continue its work 
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for a further period of two years, for although large numbers 
had been reached, the need in rural areas demanded its 
continuance. To help meet the great need for lay preachers 
and evangelists, training schools lasting from a day or two 
to a month continue to be held. Emphasis is also being 
laid on producing simple literature. While the Church has 
undoubtedly gained in numbers, as well as in the increase 
of co-operation and the training of leadership, by no means 
all the fifty thousand who have signed cards expressing 
their resolve to follow Christ are found pressing into the 
Church. In connexion with the Kingdom of God move- 
ment Dr Kagawa has maintained a constant output of 
literature and has led evangelistic meetings in a large number 
of centres. He is giving much of his time now to develop- 
ing his co-operative enterprises and raising money for the 
movement by writing. 

The work of newspaper evangelism is steadily increasing, 
and a happy feature is the growing number of those who go 
on from enquiry to baptism. A new branch, run on co- 
operative lines, was opened during 1932 in Osaka. The 
Gospel is now preached regularly in many papers including 
two with the largest circulation in Japan. 

The Christian Japanese recognize their responsibility 
for their fellow-countrymen overseas, of whom there are 
upwards of 760,000, excluding the three or four hundred 
thousand in Manchuria. The Overseas Evangelistic Associa- 
tion (Kaigai Dendo Kyokai), founded in 1931, has extended 
its work in Brazil (where there are already 70,000 Japanese, 
and where immigrants from Japan are welcomed) and in the 
Philippines, where about sixty have been baptized and a 
church built. Work is just starting in Peru, where there 
are at least 15,000 Japanese. There exists also a feeling of 
responsibility for the thirty-three million Chinese of Man- 
churia, now under Japanese rule. The former Christian 
work among Chinese in Yokohama has had to close down 
except for some hostel work, owing to the departure of the 
Chinese, as a result of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
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Epucation.—One of the greatest problems before the 
Church is that of education. Communism has captured the 
imagination of large sections of Japanese youth, most of 
whom are passing through a period of mental stress; the 
social thought which prevails in the student world of to-day 
is largely based on Marxism. The choice, indeed, appears 
to many students to-day to lie between fascism and com- 
munism, and the existence of an intercollegiate communist 
league is evidence that in spite of all suppressive measures 
youth is making its choice. The (Christian) students’ 
summer conference in 1932 was completely captured by a 
strong Marxist section and had to be prematurely closed 
down. The Church is losing the allegiance of students 
attracted to communism, as Christian leaders do not under- 
stand and cannot answer it. 

The Appraisal Committee of the Laymen’s Inquiry 
criticized the boys’ middle schools for imitating government 
schools to the loss of their Christian character, and both 
boys’ and girls’ schools for maintaining a low educational 
standard. A writer in the Japan Christian Year Book for 
1933 considers, in the main, that the criticism was well- 
founded, but thinks the Commission failed to understand 
the purpose of Christian education in the East. Mission 
schools continue to suffer from a surplus of quantity and a 
lack of quality in the students, due to the fact that the 
abler students go to government institutions. Among the 
recommendations of the International Commission on 
Christian Education in Japan, which visited Japan in the 
winter of 1931-32, those of strengthening existing institu- 
tions and limiting enrolment to the point where true 
efficiency become possible are prominent. Further recom- 
mendations include more adequate provision for teaching 
science and cultural subjects, and the establishment of a 
Christian university which would federate the existing 
collegés. With regard to theological education the Com- 
mission again desires to see the inclusion of science in the 
curriculum, regarded as the ally rather than the enemy of 
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religion; it recommends the reduction of the existing 
eleven seminaries to two, in connexion with one of which 
there should be a graduate department, and asks for a more 
modern conception of religious education and of teaching 
in general. Yet another recommendation is that Christian 


hostels, student pastorates and other agencies should be . 


established to reach students in government or private 
institutions. Two committees, in Japan and America, 
have been set up to implement the recommendations of the 
Commission ; they are at present giving special attention 
to those clauses referring to the co-ordination of theological 
institutions and to the colleges for men. 

At a conference in connexion with the Kingdom of God 
movement held in February 1982, a closer co-operation of 
teachers throughout Japan for religious education was 
agreed upon. The National Sunday School Association 
of Japan held its twenty-fifth anniversary in 1932. It is 
making efforts to keep the children from race hatred. 

LITERATURE.—Reference has been made above to news- 
paper evangelism. A further literary enterprise has re- 
cently been started, namely, the establishment of a central 
Christian library at the offices of the National Christian 
Council, with the aim of collecting, preserving and stimulating 
the study of Christian literature, especially of source books. 
The Christian Literature Society and the American Bible 
Society have united to build a new headquarters in Tokyo 
which was recently completed and will add to the efficiency 
of the work of both societies. The Scottish Bible Society 
reports a marked increase in its sales in Japan during 1932-33. 

RuraLt Work.—A result of Dr Butterfield’s work in 
Japan in 1931 was to lay upon the heart of the Church a 
recognition of responsibility for the rural population. In 
January 1932 a Japanese pastor was appointed to the 
National Christian Council secretariat with the special task 
of developing Christian work in rural areas. The appoint- 
ment has fully justified itself. In each of the eight districts 
into which Japan has been divided a conference on rural 
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evangelism has been held, with pastors, evangelists and 
Christian laymen as a nucleus; and by means of a large 
number of Gospel schools many groups of farmers have been 
reached. This work is in several centres closely related to 
newspaper evangelism. The Japan Methodist Church has 
felt a ‘concern’ in this matter and has created a Rural 
Evangelism Bureau, which has held study conferences on 
rural evangelism in three centres and is coming to grips with 
three main difficulties : self-support, methods and leadership. 

Socta, Work.—With regard to social work, the Church, 
through a number of agencies, is a leading force for good. 
The campaign for the abolition of licensed prostitution is 
steadily working towards its goal. Measures for abolition 
have now been passed in thirteen out of the forty-seven 
prefectures. This movement has up till recently been 
largely a Christian one, although non-Christians in a number 
of cases have identified themselves with it, but recently 
several leading Buddhist associations have publicly declared 
their allegiance to the principle. A bill to prohibit the sale 
of alcohol to those under the age of twenty-five was intro- 
duced into the Lower House in January 1933, was referred 
to a committee and is now under consideration. It is 
already illegal to sell alcohol to minors. 

The first conference on factory evangelism was held 
in May 1932 under the joint auspices of the National Christian 
Council and the Kingdom of God movement. It brought 
together a number of Christian factory owners (of whom 
there are about one hundred) and Christian workers inter- 
ested in the subject. Experts delivered lectures on such 
subjects as ‘the Christian social creed,’ factory manage- 
ment and strikes. The opportunity offered in lectures and 
discussion was greatly appreciated. The National Industrial 
Committee of the Y.W.C.A., which opened a centre in 1930 
in Nagoya (a large factory area) for helping women employed 
in the factories, has widely developed its work. Educa- 
tional classes, a women’s home, the giving of help on housing 
and employment problems are part of its activities. 
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MepicaL Work.—A notable development of Christian 
medical work was the opening in May 1933 of the inpatient 
department and college of nursing (for 180 nurses) of St 
Luke’s International Medical Centre in Tokyo, a fine enter- 
prise conducted by the (American) Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Work on further buildings is now in progress. 
The former hospital was almost wholly destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1923. The municipal authorities are building 
a maternity hospital on an adjacent site, for which St Luke’s 
will furnish the staff. The hospital is also co-operating 
closely, in other social work which is being developed, with 
municipal and government authorities. 

Commissions.—Japan has in the last two years been 
visited by a series of commissions—almost a surfeit of 
commissions, some Japanese are inclined to think. The 
Fact-finders of the Laymen’s Inquiry in the winter of 1930-31 
were followed by the Appraisal Committee in the following 
winter. Its findings were not on the whole approved ; 
criticisms of Re-thinking Missions have been given per- 
manence by inclusion in the Japan Christian Year Book 
for 1933, and a statement has been issued by a group of 
thirty-six leaders, predominantly Japanese, who had made a 
study of the report. 

The educational commission, referred to on p. 9, was in 
Japan in the same winter (1931-32), and also a church 
history deputation—of which two members were American 
and one British—which was visiting the Far East. The 
object of the deputation was to investigate what approach 
to the study of church history can best help the younger 
Churches and what is the provision made for teaching the 
subject in the theological colleges, also to deliver lectures 
and collect information on the history of these younger 
Churches. 

NATIONAL CuRISTIAN CounciL.—The National Christian 
Council and the Kingdom of God movement have continued 
to work in close collaboration. The appointment of a 
secretary to develop rural evangelism and education was 
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mentioned above (see p. 10). The Council has been the 
mouthpiece of Christian Japanese regarding the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. At its annual meeting in November 1931 
a resolution expressing deep regret at what had occurred 
in Manchuria, and a pledge of new endeavour on behalf of 
peace in the Orient, in co-operation with the League of 
Nations, was passed. In 1932 a memorandum was pre- 
sented to the Japanese Government praying that a speedy 
and peaceful termination to the dispute might be found. 
Fraternal delegates have been exchanged at meetings of the 
two Christian Councils, one of whom, a Chinese, spoke as 
follows at the All-Japan Christian Conference held in Tokyo 
in November 1932 : 


By the constant interchange of messages of sympathy and goodwill 
during the last twelve months or so between our National Christian 
Councils and by the courageous stand taken by some Japanese Christians, 
the Christians in our two countries have come closer together in the fellow- 
ship of prayer and sorrow, although our respective countries seem to 
drift farther apart. 


Noteworthy action was also taken by the Y.M.C.A. in 
Japan and China, by arranging for a party of Japanese 
and foreign Christians to meet with a corresponding group 
in Shanghai in March 1932, to strengthen Christian fellowship 
and the spirit of reconciliation. 

The Council was represented at the meeting of the 
Committee of the International Missionary Council at 
Herrnhut in June 1932 by its two secretaries, the Rev. A. 
Ebisawa and the Rev. W. Axling. 


ForRMOSA 


The people of Formosa, Chinese by race and under 
Japanese rule, have naturally followed recent events with 
deep interest. The younger generation has been especially 
influenced, for as in other lands, Formosan youth is keenly 
alive to the questions of to-day. This is true in church life 
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also; youth forms the majority at all evangelistic meetings 
(and there is a readiness on all hands to hear the Christian 
message), and vigorous, indigenous Christian youth move- 
ments have sprung up spontaneously in various places. 
There has been a marked increase in sales of the Scriptures. 

Though official permission has not yet been given for 
Christian work to be started among the aboriginal tribes, a 
beginning has been made by bringing a group of young 
aborigines into a centre for Christian instruction. 

The Tainan middle school of the English Presbyterian 
mission is still unrecognized by Government on account of 
its nonconforming policy in the matter of Shinto shrine 
attendance. The Board of Education, however, has recently 
issued a statement that the obeisance required from pupils 
is of a patriotic nature only, not of a religious nature. As 
this statement has been endorsed by the Christian Educa- 
tional Association of Japan, a solution of the difficult question 
may possibly be reached in the near future. The Church 
finds great difficulty in raising funds for preachers’ salaries, 
but three new congregations connected with the same 
mission have reached the stage of self-support. 

The Christian leper colony, of which the foundation 
stone was laid in 1981, is slowly growing, about half of the 
necessary sum having been raised already in Formosa, and 
patients were admitted during 1933. As far as possible 
the colony will be run with its own personnel. 


KorREA 


The material condition of the country continues to 
improve under Japanese rule, which is none the less 
unpopular. Communications by rail, road and air are 
steadily being developed. (A recent journey on medical 
work occupied forty minutes over a distance which formerly 
took a day and a half.) 

The Government has not yet made at all adequate 
provision for education. Out of two million children of 
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school age, there is school provision for only half a million, 
and illiteracy is reported to be about 72 per cent. The 
hunger for education is therefore largely unsatisfied. The 
provision made by the missions cannot hope to fill the gap. 
New buildings have recently been put up in connexion with 
Ewha College at Seoul (American Methodist) and the 
primary schools for boys and girls of the United Church of 
Canada at Hamleung. Students of both sexes are passing 
through a period of mental, moral and religious perplexity, 
and it is estimated that not more than three per cent are 
connected with any church. 

The Federal Council for Protestant Missions, which 
includes nine bodies, started a three-year forward evangel- 
istic movement in 1931, which is being prosecuted vigorously ; 
newspaper evangelism, the use of posters and special local 
services all find their place. The United Church of Canada 
in 1932 opened a centre in Hamleung, which is being found 
most useful, in which to hold Bible institutes and other 
study courses. This mission reports a definite religious 
revival in and surrounding Pyengyang. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is wrestling 
with the dual problem of church expansion and increased 
self-support. Five Koreans have been ordained deacons 
and two priests in the last year, and a plan is on foot for 
substituting voluntary for salaried catechists. About fifty 
village leaders have been sent for training to Seoul, to help 
village pastors and congregations on their return. 

Large numbers of Koreans seek work in Japan. They 
are a shifting population which at any given time may 
number some 400,000. Of these about 4000 are Christians, 
and it is noteworthy that half of these were converted in 
Japan. The Churches in Korea unite in carrying on this 
work among their fellow-countrymen in Japan. 

The Korean National Christian Council was represented 


at Herrnhut by one of its two secretaries, the Rev. Kwan- 
sik Kim. 
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CHINA 


TWVHE life of China has been, and still is, largely coloured 
by the conflict with Japan. The actual facts have 
been briefly enumerated in the section of this survey dealing 
with Japan (see pp. 4-5). The situation at the time of 
writing is that the Japanese occupation of Manchuria and 
Jehol is complete, a neutral zone south of the Great Wall 
has been demarcated (but not infrequently entered by 
belligerents of one side or the other), and negotiations are 
on foot between the Soviet Government and Japan for the 
sale by the former to the latter of its rights in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway—an action which in the sight of China is 
illegal as it contravenes the Sino-Russian agreement of 1981. 
Manchuria is still legally part of the Chinese Republic. 

While forced by circumstances to accept the situation 
temporarily, the soul of China rebels against the humiliation 
of having to cede territory to Japan, and looks for a day of 
redemption. A certain body of opinion (outside Shanghai, 
which welcomed peace) denounced the signing of the 
Shanghai armistice and the agreement in North China which 
has pushed the Chinese south of the Great Wall. The good 
intentions of the League of Nations are recognized, but 
many Chinese say it would have been better to do at first 
what they will be forced to do in the end—place trust in 
their own military strength, which must be developed as 
quickly as possible." 

While the Central Government (practically government 
by the Kuomintang party) retains the confidence of the bulk 
of the people, there is widespread discontent as regards 
local party rule in the villages, harassed by the tax collector. 
There is a section of the press, also, which complains that 
the party has ceased to carry OUt its original task of 
revolutionary reconstruction, and has become a self-seeking 
oligarchy. There is some truth in this accusation ; the party 
has developed a right-wing fascist movement. The ‘ Blue 


1 Signs of attempts at a rapprochement appear as we go to press.—Ebs. 
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Shirts ’ have a considerable following and are publishing a 
large number of periodicals. But there is another side. 
The development of motor roads, radio broadcasting and 
air travel is amazing. A national broadcasting system exists 
in Nanking; a daily air service passes between Shanghai 
and Hankow; a journey can be made from Chengtu to 
Chungking by motor ’bus in five or six days, whereas in 
former days it took as many weeks; radio-telegrams can 
now be sent to and from towns all over China. A recent 
solo flight from Germany to China by a young Chinese was 
greeted with enthusiastic and well-deserved applause. 

The Central Government also is making determined and 
not unsuccessful efforts to clear South-Central China of 
communism. There is considerable disagreement as to the 
extent of success, estimates of the numbers still under the 
rule of soviets varying from fifty million to ninety million— 
in any case a menace. It is generally agreed that under a 
good and settled government communism would melt away, 
therefore the Central Government is endeavouring to carry 
out an economic reconstructive programme in the areas 
which it has successively rid of communism. It could do 
more if it were not for the weak allegiance of Canton, whose 
support of the Central Government in Nanking can never 
be counted on, and the rivalries of the semi-independent 
war lords, with over two million men under arms. But with 
sources of revenue (salt and the customs) and means of 
communication (post office and railways) in its hands, the 
Government can command a measure of real control even 
over Canton, and its successful financial policy and balanced 
budget have won respect among the world powers.! 

The two years under survey have seen severe famine in 
Shensi, destructive floods of the Yangtze (1932) and Yellow 
River (1983), a visitation of plague in the north, cholera 
epidemics (in which three Swedish Alliance missionaries 
died) in a number of areas, and the invasion of north-east 
Szechwan by the communist army driven out of Shensi. 


1 As we go to press, Fukien has revolted and set up a rival government.—Ebs. 
2 
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This invasion was marked by terrible excesses and destruc- 
tion, the China Inland Mission’s buildings at Pachow being 
completely looted. Members of the same mission, of the 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission and the Baptist Missionary 
Society co-operated with Chinese and foreign bodies in 
famine relief in Shensi. Although reconstructive works are 
now to be seen, the countryside in the war zone of Manchuria 
has been laid waste: farms have been burnt, the stock 
destroyed, the people scattered. Those who remain are 
living in dire poverty. The cases admitted into the mission 
hospitals tell their own grim tale of outrage on an unarmed 
population. 

In addition to the recrudescence of opium-growing as a 
paying crop in many parts of the country, and of a good deal 
of smuggling from abroad of manufactured narcotics, a new 
danger has arisen, namely, that of clandestine factories 
within China. While some of these are indigenous, their 
existence is chiefly due to the vigorous measures taken to 
suppress those engaged in the illegal manufacture of and 
trade in narcotics in other parts of the world, who migrate to 
areas less easily inspected. A subcommittee of the League 
of Nations’ Opium Advisory Committee has been set up, to 
promote collaboration between China and the other powers 
on this and kindred matters. 

The Council of the League has also created a special 
committee to co-ordinate and develop co-operation with the 
Chinese Government in several fields, such as health, engin- 
eering, agriculture and education. Dr Rajchman, Director 
of the Health Section of the League, has been appointed 
to serve as liaison agent between the committee and the 
League. 

Tue Cuurcu.—Christians are estimated at about one in 
a thousand of the population, and they exercise a growing 
influence on the community. In the midst of expressions of 
violent hostility to Japan, Christians have shown a mar- 
vellous restraint : the two National Christian Councils have 
been able to maintain relations of fellowship, and three 
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Chinese Christian students who were taken to Japan by a 
worker of the World’s Student Christian Federation in 
July 1983, to explain the Chinese point of view to Japanese 
groups, made a deep impression. 

Practically all the missions have been forced by circum- 
stances to reduce their grants and in some cases their per- 
sonnel. At the biennial meeting of the National Christian 
Council held at Sungkiang near Shanghai in May 1933, the 
position of the Churches in view of this fact was faced. 
Dr Cheng Ching-yi writes: ‘ Probably less than one-third 
of the churches in China, of which there are over ten thousand 
in all, are able to support themselves financially. Under 
these circumstances such a sudden drop in financial assist- 
ance from abroad is creating confusion and bewilderment 
among not a few churches in China at the present time.’ 
The frank facing of the situation that a larger measure of 
financial responsibility must be assumed by Chinese Christians 
if much work was not to be closed down led to two steps 
being taken. The first was the sending of a letter from the 
Council to the co-operating mission boards in America and 
Europe expressing in no uncertain terms the determination 
of the Church in China to rise to the new demand for sacrifice, 
courage and faith. The second was the appointment of a 
representative Commission on Programme and Co-operation, 
to ensure that plans for retrenchment or reorganization 
should be carried out in co-operation, thus securing maximum 
results from combined sources. The spirit of faith and 
courage shown at Sungkiang was in itself an answer to 
those who, remembering the spirit of discouragement of 
1927, would ask whether the Church has a permanent place 
in the life of China. 

There is growth in the process of devolution from mission 
to Church, and also in Chinese Christian leadership. A few 
examples may be given out of many. The Church Missionary 
Society has started a scheme by which annual grants will be 
diminished by five per cent each year for twenty years, and 
as foreign workers fall out they will be replaced by Chinese. 
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A sixth Chinese bishop of the Anglican communion will be 
Archdeacon Mok, recently nominated assistant bishop of 
Victoria, Hong Kong. The South China Mission of the 
American Board is another instance of gradual withdrawal 
which has now become complete. The Church connected 
with the Basel Mission has made an encouraging beginning 
towards developing independence. The United Christian 
Mission, surveying ten years’ work in 1932, found that a 
growth in service and self-support accompanied a decrease 
in foreign personnel and grants. Churches of the London 
Missionary Society in North China, the Baptist Missionary 
Society in Shansi and Shensi, the United Church of Canada 
in West China and independent churches in Peiping have 
now become integral parts of the Church of Christ in China, 
to which the whole work of the three missions mentioned is 
now related. 

An editorial article in the Chinese Recorder for August 
1983 points to two types of religious emphasis which show 
that Christianity is becoming indigenous in China: the 
spread of an individual type of religion shown in emotional 
revivals and an expression of Christianity through practical 
channels of social service, both being essentially Chinese. 
The influence of the Group movement also is beginning to be 
felt in China. 

An instance of the use of wireless by the Church is seen 
in the monthly service broadcast from St Paul’s, Hong 
Kong, for the many Chinese in the towns of South China 
who have receiving sets. The rapid progress of modern 
thought has put the younger generation largely out of touch 
with the older ministers and clergy, and an endeavour is 
being made to meet this difficulty as far as may be by 
refresher courses, summer schools and other forms of supple- 
mentary pastors’ training. 

EvaNnGELIsM.1—The Five-Year movement has just com- 
pleted its fourth year, and on looking back one can thank 


1 Readers are referred to the article, ‘Evangelism in China,’ by the Rev. R. D. Rees, 
which appeared in our issue for October 19338, for a fuller statement. 
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God for what He has worked through it. New courage, a 
new keenness for evangelism, a new sense of Christian 
brotherhood are among its fruits. Two evangelistic cam- 
paigns have been in the forefront of its work in the last 
two years: Dr Sherwood Eddy visited twenty-one centres 
between September 1981 and January 1932, speaking chiefly 
to students. He was followed by Dr Stanley Jones nine 
months later, who held meetings in twelve cities from 
Mukden to Canton, and whose chief work was to strengthen 
and help Christian leaders. In each case students crowded 
into the halls and listened eagerly, and large numbers are 
now studying Christianity. Although the Five-Year move- 
ment cannot claim that all the advance in the Church seen 
in the last few years has been a direct result of its work, yet 
it has undoubtedly greatly stimulated both extensive evan- 
gelism and intensive Christian development. It must be 
remembered that there are still large areas of China wholly 
unreached by the Gospel, and there are some who fear that 
direct evangelism may suffer, if this is not kept in mind, by 
the stress laid to-day on urban and institutional work. 

In July 1933, Dr Zwemer visited the chief Moslem centres 
of the north-west, and afterwards met groups of missionaries 
at the Kuling conference, impressing them with the need of 
sending adequately trained missionaries to Chinese Moslems. 

RuraL Work.—The needs of the rural areas are not 
being forgotten. The work done by Dr Butterfield a few 
years ago is bearing fruit in the community parish centres 
which are being started in North China, and the co-operative 
societies in collaboration with Nanking Agricultural College. 
The first literacy institute held at Tinghsien in 1931 was 
followed by a second in 1933, in both of which Dr James 
Yen’s mass education system was studied and plans were 
made for adapting it to different conditions, so that en- 
thusiastic members have been able to start similar work 
in their own areas. Since the Five-Year movement started, 
it is estimated that 100,000 have been enrolled by the 
Churches in literacy classes. Work for the literacy of rural 
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people and rural evangelism go closely hand in hand. The 
Baptist Missionary Society, which closed its middle schools 
in Shantung when the regulations regarding religious teach- 
ing were introduced a few years ago, and inaugurated instead 
a rural education scheme, now has 1700 scholars and a 
self-supporting agricultural department. 

The North China Christian Rural Service Union was 
launched as a co-operative enterprise in 1932, ‘to make 
special studies of rural problems and to render specialized 
service to the Christian Churches in rural communities.’ 
The same year saw the founding also of the North China 
Industrial Service Union, to promote rural industry and 
suitable vocational training in rural schools. This union 
has the help of a Christian expert who has studied small-scale 
industries in Europe; also, temporarily, of a metallurgical 
expert to advise on the indigenous iron-smelting industry in 
Shansi; his expenses are being partly met by a special 
ad hoc grant. 

Tue Nationa Curistian Councit.—The Council cannot 
be thought of apart from the Five-Year movement whose 
programme embodies the Council’s activities. In the front 
of that programme is evangelism, conceived of as embracing 
every effort to make Christ known to all sections of the 
nation. Hence religious education, Christian rural com- 
munity building and Christianizing of home life are all 
expressions of the dominant evangelistic purpose of the 
movement and are being fostered by the Council. A word 
may here be added about the last-named, which is not 
mentioned elsewhere in this survey. Ancient Chinese life 
centred round the home, and the need of integrating the old 
values in the new Christian life is recognized as of the 
greatest importance, for the disintegration of home life by 
modern teaching and customs is assuming alarming pro- 
portions. A good deal of literature has been published, 
designed to help parents in training their children, and the 
subject is continually raised for discussion in conferences. 

A growing confidence in the Council and recognition of 
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its service to the Church is evident; its value as a bond 
between Christians in China and Japan has been referred to 
elsewhere. It was a cause of great satisfaction in 1933 that 
its chairman, Dr Cheng Ching-yi (who is also a vice-chairman 
of the International Missionary Council), was able to take 
up work again after a long illness. 

The Council was represented at Herrnhut by one of its 
secretaries, the Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, and Dr C. L. Hsia, 
attached to the Chinese embassy in London. 

EpucaTion.—The student body, including middle-school 
boys, has been much shaken by the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
Due largely to the illiteracy of the masses, the influence of 
those who can read is out of all proportion to their knowledge 
or wisdom. While recent political activities of students have 
sometimes embarrassed the government authorities, students 
have more often been exploited by outside forces. For 
example, in the three months immediately following the 
attack on Shanghai of September 1931, about fifty thousand 
students from many parts of the country struck work and 
flocked to Nanking (some in commandeered trains), where 
they wrecked the Kuomintang headquarters and in other 
ways showed their impatience with the Government for not 
having declared war against Japan. On the other hand, 
after the invasion of Manchuria, the Commissioner of 
Education in Hangchow requested all educational institu- 
tions to free the students for an afternoon for propaganda 
work among the masses. China’s scholars have always 
exerted a great influence in the country’s political life, and 
the students of to-day are carrying on the tradition. 

Communism does not seem to have so great an attraction 
for Chinese as for Japanese students, but the Chinese are 
passionately gripped by the spirit of nationalism, and in 
many cases this spirit does find its outlet in communism, 
as a force possibly able to save China in the present distress, 
and the Chinese edition of Besboshnik (the Godless) issued 
from a communist press in Peiping is widely read by students. 
Many have become definitely militarist, seeing no hope for 
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China but in war. Military drill is compulsory now in many 
schools, and is eagerly accepted ; women students are taking 
up nursing with military nursing in view. 

Christian students share in the general student attitude, 
and work during the last two years has suffered many 
interruptions. Some would justify war with Japan, others 
would be satisfied with a boycott. A varying number in 
the different Christian colleges joined in the above-mentioned 
demonstration in Nanking. The incidence and duration of 
strikes also varied; but while a number of government 
schools were on strike for at least six months after the 
Shanghai incident, work in Christian schools was rarely 
suspended for more than three or four weeks. The Christian 
University of Shanghai went on strike for one day only, 
but had perforce to suspend work during the spring term of 
19382, for the Japanese military and air forces were quartered 
next to the campus. Classes were opened in April, but, to 
avoid a clash, were held in the buildings of the new School 
of Commerce in another part of Shanghai. Among buildings 
destroyed in the bombardment were a number of government 
colleges and professional schools and the Commercial Press, 
which printed the great majority of the educational text- 
books used all over China. This has, however, provided the 
opportunity for revision and improvement in the new books 
which had to be written. 

On the whole, the relations between the authorities and 
the students in the Christian colleges and schools have been 
friendly, owing largely to a sympathetic attitude shown 
towards the manifestations of national feeling. In many 
schools, during the Shanghai and Manchurian crises, special 
addresses on patriotic subjects were arranged and a certain 
elasticity in routine classes was permitted ; where possible, 
some form of useful service was organized as an outlet for 
excited feelings, e.g. the Association for National Crisis Relief, 
organized among Shanghai students for the refugees from 
bombarded areas. As was natural, excitement and un- 
willingness to submit to discipline were greater among 
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middle-school boys and college freshmen than among seniors. 
Impatience of discipline, indeed, is a characteristic of the 
modern Chinese schoolboy, and is fostered by the exaggerated 
respect paid him by the unlearned. 

Partly owing to the fact that discipline is better in 
Christian than in government schools, and partly to the fact 
that unsettled conditions or lack of funds in many parts of 
the country have caused numbers of government schools to 
be closed, the numbers in Christian institutions are growing. 
The only secondary schools open in Manchuria for months 
after September 1931, for instance, were the Christian 
schools. 

Owing to the government regulations concerning religious 
instruction, school and college authorities have to leave to 
the Christian students a good deal of responsibility for 
Christian activities, which has had a steadying and strength- 
ening influence. Again, the deliberate choice which must be 
made in attending religious classes to-day is leading to a 
stronger Christian life. The regulations have also forced 
Christian leaders to reconsider the whole question of religious 
education, and recognize anew the extent of the teaching 
function of the Church. The National Committee for 
Christian Religious Education in China, founded in 1931, 
has made a complete survey of what is being done and has 
‘embarked on a thorough-going programme of work for 
children, young people and adults, with special emphasis 
on new curriculum materials and training of teachers for 
church and school and home.’! Co-operation among 
Christian educationists has been greatly furthered by the 
National Committee, to the immense benefit of the work. 

There has begun a tendency to introduce vocational 
courses into Christian institutions, this being in a line also 
with the recommendations of the League of Nations’ educa- 
tional commission to China in the winter of 1931-32. This 
commission, consisting of four educationists—German, Polish, 
French and English—was appointed by the League at the 

1 R. D. Rees, op. cit. 
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request of the Central Government. The absence of an 
American, or of a member in touch with the educational 
work of missions, perhaps accounts for the fact that Christian 
education is barely mentioned. The commission recom- 
mended among other measures that vocational courses and 
scientific subjects be given a larger place in schools, and 
that at the same time secondary education should be more 
cultural in tone, also that less emphasis should be laid on 
pedagogy in the training of teachers. The commission 
deplored what it considered the undue influence of American 
educational methods on the Chinese system, and in the 
opinion of many (of other nationalities) has done less than 
justice to the educational service America has rendered 
China through many years. 

Turning again to the subject of vocational education, 
a danger of running to extremes is seen in the decree of the 
Ministry of Education to limit the number of students 
taking a ‘law and letters’ course; many universities in 
consequence ceased to enrol students of the humanities in 
1933. Thoughtful Chinese deplore this tendency, and the 
Shanghai Educational Association has petitioned for a 
withdrawal of the decree. A movement is on foot in 
Canton for a revival of the Confucian system of ethics in 
education. 

A statement of great importance was made by the 
Minister of Education on November 25th, 1932, to the effect 
that his department recognized the place religion must play 
in the national revival, and considered that it should not be 
shut out of the schools; a radically different attitude, in 
fact, must be adopted from that of recent years. 

Among other educational events may be noted the 
registration with the Central Government of the West China 
Union University, the Hua Chung College (Central China) 
and the Shantung Christian University, following the previous 
registration of other institutions, also the introduction of 
co-education and the tutorial system into Fukien Christian 
University. 
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As a memorial to the late Dr H. T. Hodgkin, one of the 
founders of the West China Union University, a fund is 
being raised to provide a capital sum as an endowment for 
that university. 

LITERATURE.—It is fully admitted that Christian litera- 
ture has failed to keep pace, either in quality or quantity, 
with the demand for reading material in China. Books on 
history, politics and economics are being produced on every 
side while Christian literature lags behind. An investigation 
of the possibilities of establishing a literature board was 
made in the winter of 1932-33, and a group of trustees has 
now been formed under the name of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Christian Literature, consisting of 
four Chinese and two Americans. Special ad hoc funds have 
been secured and the expenditure is to be spread over an 
experimental period of three years. Plans for the immediate 
future include two regional conferences, to review the whole 
question of Christian literature, and grants to certain under- 
takings such as a paper for farmers (one of the projects of the 
North China Christian Rural Service Union) and text-books 
for theological training. A Christian Writers’ Fellowship 
has also been formed. 

Reference has already been made to the destruction of 
the Commercial Press in the bombardment of Shanghai, in 
which large stocks of books—some old, rare copies—were 
lost, together with many plates of the American Bible Society. 
The Alliance Press at Wuchow was also destroyed with all 
its large stocks, in October 1932, by an act of incendiarism 
on the part of a workman who had gone out of his mind. 

As a result of a conference held in London in 1932 of 
representatives of the American, British and Foreign, and 
Scottish Bible societies, an advisory council of the Bible 
societies in China was organized in June 1933, whose chief 
function is to assist in developing a China Bible Society and 
thus amalgamate the branches in China of the three societies.! 
The Christian Literature Society in December 1931 moved 

1 See the article on pp. 120-9. 
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into its new buildings, part of which was almost immediately 
requisitioned as a refugee centre. 

MepicaL Work.—A noteworthy event of Chinese medical 
history was the amalgamation, in April 1932 (under the name 
of the Chinese Medical Association), of the China Medical 
Association and the National Medical Association. The 
former had been a medical missionary body, and its work 
is being preserved and continued as the Council on Medical 
Missions of the new Association, which has its headquarters 
at Shanghai under a Chinese president. The new Association 
had already taken action (together with the Chinese Red 
Cross anc the Red Swastika societies) in organizing medical 
relief for soldiers in North China. It has also, at a con- 
ference held under the joint auspices of the Association and 
the Chinese Mission to Lepers in February 1933, directed 
the attention of the Central Government to the condition 
of sufferers from leprosy, and asked for legislation to ensure 
better supervision and treatment; it has also assured the 
Government of its support and co-operation in promoting the 
development of medical science and research. A grant has 
been made to the Association by the Rockefeller Foundation 
for the first eighteen months. It will be seen that Chinese 
and foreign Christian medical men and women have thus a 
real place in the national life. In July 1932 a law was passed 
to register all medical practitioners. Graduates of registered 
medical schools and recognized foreign schools may be 
registered ; graduates of other medical schools under certain 
conditions. 

The Central Hygienic Laboratory in Shanghai, at which 
were prepared all the vaccines against cholera, smallpox 
and other diseases used throughout China, was completely 
destroyed in the bombardment of January 1933, together 
with two government medical schools. 

The number of mission hospitals reported in 1932 was 
244, showing an increase of seven over the figures for 
19381. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


\NHE Government of FreNcu Inpo-Cuina issued an 
‘ order in 1930 that no foreign mission might work in 
the territory without government recognition. The Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance applied for recognition in 
Cambodia, and received an answer in 1982 to the effect 
that it could not be granted. While existing work might be 
continued temporarily, no extension was to be undertaken. 
In the other States the mission has received permits. 

S1aM is passing through a time of political upheaval. A 
revolution in June 1932 changed the supreme power from 
an absolute to a constitutional monarchy. The new régime 
has not worked smoothly ; further outbreaks occurred later 
in the year and again at the time of writing. Missionary 
work has been little affected by political conditions ; there 
continues to be no opposition to evangelistic work or to 
Christian education. Plans are well advanced for an in- 
dependent, united Siamese Church. 

The Government of the NETHERLANDS East Inp1IEs has 
been much hampered by considerably decreased financial re- 
sources, necessitating economies. Missions are meeting with 
great difficulties. Subsidies from Government and trading 
concerns have been much curtailed or even withdrawn, and 
subscriptions have declined. In consequence, all work, 
especially educational and medical, is suffering. Yet there 
is growth, and there has been extension in some districts. 
Further extension is needed, for paganism is waning and 
Islam is gaining ground. The Protestant Church of the 
Dutch East Indies has been reorganized so that the various 
groups of indigenous communities within it may become 
self-governing Churches, looking to a federation of such 
Churches. The eastern half of the archipelago will probably 
be Christian in a few years’ time. 

In 1981 a Chinese pastor of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance started Christian work among the Chinese on the 
island of Bali. Three of the Chinese who were converted had 
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Balinese wives, and through them the movement has spread 
among the Balinese, until there are now between two and 
three hundred Christians, in spite of much opposition 
and petty persecution. Again, a colporteur of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society has reported from the north of 
the island that over one hundred Balinese are asking for 
baptism. In both Bali and Celebes sales of the Scriptures 
are increasing. The Javanese New Testament and the first 
part of the Old Testament have now been printed. 

Two of the Dutch missionary societies have handed over 
to the Rhenish mission wide districts in the Moslem area 
in the south of Sumatra in which there are scattered Christian 
communities ; and negotiations are in progress concerning 
the proposal for the small community connected with the 
American Methodist Episcopal mission on the east coast to 
join the well-organized Batak Church of the Rhenish mission. 

The World’s Student Christian Federation held a con- 
ference of its general committee in Java in September 1933. 
The Javanese students had shortly before formed a Student 
Christian Movement of Java, which was admitted as a 
corresponding member of the Federation. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Britisu 
Nortu Borneo has been developing its evangelistic and 
educational work among the Chinese, strengthened by 
Chinese clergy, as well as among the Dyaks. The first Sea 
Dyak of Sarawak to be ordained was put in charge in 1983 
of work which he has himself built up from the first converts ; 
and the gift of a mission launch has made possible the open- 
ing up of work in a chain of stations along the Undop River 
among a very backward Dyak group. A definite religious 
revival is reported from the west of Sarawak, under the 
charge of Dyak catechists. Two priests of the Mirfield 
Community of the Resurrection visited the territory in 1938, 
to explore the possibilities of linking the Community to 
a religious community of priests and laymen which was 
started in 1931 to live and work among the Sea Dyaks of 
Sarawak. 
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The Basel Mission reports a great growth in its Borneo 
congregations. 

In January 1933 there came into force in the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States of the Matay 
PENINSULA a Mui-T'sai Ordinance by which the Government 
hopes eventually to eradicate this system of domestic 
slavery introduced by Chinese immigrants. All mui-tsai 
are to be registered and to be paid a minimum wage. No 
new admissions are to be made, and any who wish (or whose 
parents wish) for the service to terminate are to be restored 
freely to their homes. 

As a result of a visit in the autumn of 1982, and subse- 
quent report, by the Permanent Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, a policy of gradual decentralization of 
authority into the hands of the Malay State rulers is to be 
put into operation. 

The Anti-opium Society of Singapore is carrying out a 
well-planned campaign for suppressing the use of opium 
among the Chinese of Malaya. Every theatre and cinema 
displays posters depicting the evil consequences. It is 
estimated that one in five of the Chinese is an addict. The 
local government is in sympathy with the Society, and the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs is willing to transfer to a fund 
being raised for an addicts’ hospital the balance of a fund 
given by a Chinese philanthropist to aid Chinese coolies. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is 
hampered in its work among the Chinese in Singapore by 
the lack of Chinese priests, and as a result of economies is 
having to withdraw the staff from St David’s Hospital, 
Malacca. Its hospital—St Andrew’s—in Singapore reports 
the high standard of excellence reached by the native pro- 
bationer nurses. In Singapore, Malacca, Penang and others 
of the States school medical inspection is carried out by full- 
time government medical officers, hygiene is a subject on 
the curriculum of all government and aided schools, among 
which mission schools are included. 
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INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


HE PouiticaL anp Socrat BackerounpD.—The year 
19382 began with distressing news for all in whom 
the Round-Table Conferences had aroused the hope of 
an orderly settlement of the constitutional question in 
India. Mr Gandhi left the second Round-Table Conference 
having given ground for hope that the Congress Party 
would not prove intransigent. On arrival in India he asked 
for an interview with the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, but 
coupled his request with the desire to discuss the repressive 
measures undertaken in certain provinces in which the 
Government believed itself faced by subversive tendencies. 
The Viceroy refused an interview if these matters were to 
be discussed. Congress meanwhile issued a threat of civil 
disobedience, the hopes of conciliation were quickly shattered 
and open war was declared between the Government of 
India and the Congress. Mr Gandhi and other leaders were 
arrested, stringent ordinances were enacted and the full 
vigour of Government employed in crushing the civil dis- 
obedience movement in all its forms. 

It was held by many impartial observers that the ordin- 
ance régime was accompanied by a good deal of unnecessary 
severity, amounting to definite injustice, and protests were 
made by missionaries and others. Most of the special 
powers conferred by the ordinances were later incorporated 
in law, and the assumption of these powers has been defended 
on the ground that the future Indian Government, just as 
much as the Government existing to-day, cannot afford to 
lay itself open to the subversive action of powerful groups. 
There is little doubt that the ordinance régime has left 
behind it a legacy of ill-will towards the Government. It 
should, however, be recorded that in parts of India the 
popular power of Congress has expressed itself in tyrannical 
ways, from which many of the common people were glad 
to be free. The policy of Government has been to pursue 
simultaneously two objectives: the repression of unconsti- 
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tutional action and the preservation of law and order; and 
the achievement of a reformed constitution on the lines of 
the first and second Round-Table Conferences. 

In November 19382 the third Round-Table Conference 
began, but before it opened, important events had taken 
place. It had been clearly stated by the Prime Minister at 
the second Round-Table Conference that if it proved im- 
possible for the great communities of India to agree on the 
terms of representation in the reformed legislatures, the 
British Government would be compelled to make an arbitral 
decision. Eventually the Consultative Committee set up 
in India to carry on the work of the second Round-Table 
Conference declared that agreement was impossible and 
called upon the Prime Minister to implement his pledge. 
This he did, and in September 1932 the communal award 
was published. As was to be expected, it met with complete 
assent in no quarter, save perhaps among Europeans, whose 
representation was on a liberal scale. The Moslems were on 
the whole satisfied; the Sikhs somewhat surprisingly dis- 
satisfied ; but the greatest dissent came from the Hindus, 
whose contention, broadly speaking, was that their natural 
majority in the bulk of India had been sacrificed to the 
exaggerated claims of the minorities. 

Mr Gandhi announced from prison that he would fast 
indefinitely until the provision made for the representation 
of the depressed classes was altered. The provision of 
separate seats for these classes (though this was accompanied 
by a general vote along with the Hindu community) he 
regarded as aflixing to them in perpetuity the bar of un- 
touchability. While the fast was nominally (and mistakenly) 
directed against the British Government’s award, it speedily 
became recognized in India as a challenge to caste Hindus. 
Frantic efforts were made by both caste and depressed class 
leaders to arrive at a solution which would meet Mr Gandhi’s 
scruples.and at the same time preserve to the Untouchables 
the positive gains of the award. The Poona Pact was 
arrived at, Mr Gandhi consented to break his fast and the 
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Prime Minister promptly accepted the Pact on behalf of 
the British Government. The central point of the Pact 
was a considerable increase in the total number of seats 
given to the Untouchables, their representatives to be 
elected from panels of persons chosen by themselves. 

The difference between what Mr Gandhi accepted and 
what he protested against by his fast is not great, and it is 
possible that the original proposals were the better. Merely 
to say this is, however, to ignore the great effect of the fast, 
and of the national discussions engendered by it, on the whole 
fabric of Hinduism. The effect has been twofold. Its 
main effect unquestionably has been to stimulate the move- 
ment for the uplift of the Untouchables. Though Mr 
Gandhi’s personal influence over the orthodox party is not 
great, he remains by far the most influential Indian alive, 
and he succeeded in doing what probably no one else could 
have done, by awakening the conscience of multitudes of 
Indians to the fundamental iniquity of untouchability. 
On the other hand, the element of coercion inseparable 
from his method of promoting reforms by fasting has had 
deplorable results. There were elements of haste in the 
Poona Pact, and the Bengal Hindus in particular have never 
ceased bitterly to resent the resultant constitutional arrange- 
ments in Bengal. It is significant of the reality of this 
grievance that Dr Rabindranath Tagore, who in the fervour 
of national emotion had publicly welcomed the Poona 
Pact, has more recently been compelled publicly to re- 
pudiate it. 

The third Round-Table Conference was smaller than 
the previous ones and marked by much less free discussion. 
Criticism on the Indian side, to the effect that the Indian 
representatives were now being invited merely to listen to the 
spokesmen of the Government, was tempered by the sense 
that the reality of increased self-government was drawing 
near. In March 1933 the British Government published 
the White Paper: Proposals for Indian Constitutional Reform. 
The proposals have been widely discussed. The central 
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ideas are: provincial autonomy, including the transfer of 
law and order to Indian ministers; a federation with a 
bicameral legislature formed of the provinces together with 
the Indian States ; the central legislature responsible to an 
electorate, with powers reserved to the Viceroy to deal with 
certain vital matters, principally defence, foreign relation- 
ships and certain aspects of finance. A Joint Select Com- 
mittee of the two Houses of Parliament, aided by a group 
of Indian assessors, has discussed the White Paper and 
heard evidence from all quarters. It is anticipated that a 
bill will be presented to the House of Commons during the 
present session. 

Indian Christian leaders have been markedly critical of 
the failure of the Governments of India and Great Britain 
to do their community justice. No Indian Christian re- 
presentative was invited to the third Round-Table Con- 
ference. No Indian Christian was among the Indian 
assessors to the Joint Select Committee, and the appeal of a 
representative Indian Christian body to be heard in evidence 
does not appear to have been granted. Strong criticisms 
of the Prime Minister’s award were made at the All-India 
Christian Conference at Christmas 1932. It was pointed 
out that the award gave the Madras Christians nine seats 
and the Moslems twenty-nine, a proportion totally at 
variance with the population facts ; also that in the Central 
Provinces 45,000 Indian Christians received no representa- 
tion at all. 

Indian Christians, however, have not been concerned 
mainly with the assertion of their rights to better terms and 
to separate electorates. After the Gandhi fast and the 
Poona Pact a representative conference of Indian Christians 
(both Roman Catholics and Protestants) was held at 
Poona. A large majority were in favour of joint electorates, 
and representatives were elected to join with the other 
minorities of India in the Unity Conference of Allahabad, 
which met during the latter part of 1932. The point of view 
which has been expressed by a considerable number of 
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Indian Christian leaders may briefly be summed up as 
follows. If there are to be separate electorates they insist, 
as an important community with a high level of literacy and 
rapidly increasing numbers, that they should not be unfairly 
treated. At the same time, in the interests of the country 
they prefer joint electorates, and would rather that their 
interests were secured by the reservation of seats within the 
system of a joint electorate. The Bishop of Dornakal and 
others have pointed out the challenge to evangelism con- 
tained in the system of separate electorates, whereby the 
Church is equated with a political group. 

Later events in 1933 have made it clear that civil dis- 
obedience has ceased to appeal to the political mind of India, 
and at the close of the year the Indian political movement 
is somewhat weakened and bewildered. Constitutional 
action has produced the White Paper, which has evoked at 
the best in India little more than disappointed acquiescence ; 
civil disobedience has been suppressed and is seen to be 
fruitless ; efforts are now being made to gather Indian 
politicians together for a vigorous campaign through the 
legislatures and in other ways, in order that the political 
conscience of the country may be stimulated and its unity 
increased. It is to be hoped that the leaders will succeed, 
for there lurks in the background the spectre of another 
method of doing things—the bomb and pistol of the terrorist. 
This movement has become endemic in Bengal, and is to be 
distinguished from the Congress movement. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more certain than that if the upshot of the prolonged 
constitutional argument should be no appreciable advance 
in Indian self-government, the call of terrorism will gain 
many adherents among the young. 

The movement for the abolition of untouchability has 
in the past two years received an extraordinary stimulus. 
Mr Gandhi has coined the word harijan (‘ man of God ’) for 
the Untouchable, and there has been formed in India an 
Anti-Untouchability League with branches in different 
parts of the country. In May 1933 Mr Gandhi undertook 
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a twenty-one days’ fast as an act of self-purification and 
prayer on behalf of the work of eradicating the evil of un- 
touchability. This fast was perhaps easier for the outsider 
to understand than any of his other fasts; its duration was 
not conditioned by the attainment of some object, but was 
to be for twenty-one days, whatever happened. Even 
those who take exception to the promotion of social reform 
by coercive fasting cannot fail to find in this incident an 
instance of simple suffering on behalf of others, and by such 
acts goodness is increased among men. 

Action has been taken by different provincial govern- 
ments to ensure equality of treatment to the depressed 
classes in access to wells, rest houses, hospitals and so forth. 
The Viceroy refused permission to a Madras bill on the 
ground that it dealt with an all-India subject, but the Un- 
touchability Abolition Bill of Mr Ranga Iyer was moved in 
the Assembly. It contained a single clause, forbidding 
discrimination against any person on the ground that he 
was an Untouchable, and prohibiting the courts from re- 
cognizing any custom of untouchability. It was debated in 
February 1933, but obstruction by orthodox Hindus pre- 
vented its being passed. 

A curious aspect of the untouchability question should 
here be recorded. There is evidence from both North and 
South India that special provisions, e.g. educational scholar- 
ships established by Government for the depressed classes, 
are not made available for members of these classes who have 
become Christians, in spite of the fact that the economic 
position of masses of Christians who have come from the 
outcaste groups of Hinduism remains low in the extreme. 
Manifestly, if the special provision made by Government 
is based on economic need it should not be affected by 
change of religion. A parallel instance of religious prejudice 
may be seen in the fact that in South India the Congress 
workers often left untouched great areas where there were 
no Christians and where no kind of uplifting work existed 
among the Untouchables, and concentrated upon areas in 
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which Untouchables had become Christians, seeking to draw 
them back to Hinduism. 

While political interests still continue to be far more 
engrossing than social movements in India, the movement 
for social reform has continued with great strength. A 
successful women’s conference was held at Simla in October 
1932, and the place of women in the new constitution of 
India has been vigorously discussed by women’s gatherings 
all over India. The seventh All-India Women’s Conference 
on Educational and Social Reform was held in Lucknow at 
the end of December 1932. A Hindu Widows’ Right of 
Inheritance Bill was introduced into the Assembly in January 
1932, but failed owing to poor drafting. Other bills that 
have been before the Assembly include one on Hindu 
marriage dissolution, and one dealing with the prevention 
of the dedication of devadasis (temple girls). The Mysore 
Legislative Council passed a resolution by a small majority 
in favour of a Child Marriage Restraint Bill. In Baroda in 
1932 a Hindu Divorce Act came into operation, and a bill 
restraining child marriage was circulated for public informa- 
tion in the State. 

The death of Dr Annie Besant in September 1933 removed 
a notable figure from Indian political and religious life. 

A good deal has been done to implement the findings of 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India presided over by 
the Rt Hon. J. H. Whitley. Eight bills have been brought 
forward in the Assembly, of which four have been passed 
and four are under discussion, The most important is the 
Tea Districts Immigration Labour Act, making possible 
increased control over the recruitment of immigrants to the 
Assam gardens. The old Employers’ and Workmen’s Act 
has been repealed, and substantial amendments have been 
made to the Trades Disputes Act of 1929. Permanent 
statutory machinery to deal with trade disputes is under 
consideration. A bill has been passed dealing with the 
system of mortgaging the labour of children. Improve- 
ments in the Workmen’s Compensation Act are being carried 
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through, and an important bill which contains the be- 
ginnings of an Indian Truck Act has been introduced. A 
consolidated Factory Act is being prepared, of which some 
features are that, while seasonal factories remain subject 
to the 60-hour week, perennial factories will be limited to 
54 hours a week, or to 108 hours a fortnight by way of 
‘spread-over.’ A minimum height may be prescribed for 
children seeking factory employment, in addition to other 
evidence of fitness, and there will be extra safeguards re- 
garding the uncertificated employment of children and the 
accommodation of children and women employees. 

Bidi (cigarette) making was one of the industries into 
which the Whitley Commission recommended that special 
enquiry should be made, in view of the fact that it is 
frequently a sweated industry, employing many children. 
A non-official bill was introduced into the Madras Legislature 
to deal with this evil. 

Among the Indian States, the Governments of Mysore 
and Baroda have appointed Standing Boards of Conciliation 
for the settlement of industrial disputes. 

A bill for the suppression of brothels was defeated in 
the United Provinces after a peculiarly foolish debate, but 
considerable advance has been made in India in the campaign 
against commercialized vice. In Burma and Bombay for 
some time past the keeping of brothels has been a legal 
offence, and in April 1933 the Bengal Legislature passed a 
bill to the same end. 

Now that the new constitution is being drafted it is 
most necessary that the question of the liquor traffic should 
not be overlooked. In recent years the consumption of 
alcoholic liquor has increased enormously ; the provincial 
government revenues derive an appreciable percentage from 
this source. The habit is repugnant to the majority of 
Indians of all creeds, who desire prohibitive legislation and 
for the last decade have been agitating for it. A memor- 
andum drawn up in 1929 was in 1933 forwarded to the Joint 
Select Committee surveying the situation, and stressing the 
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need for making constitutional provision to enable India 
to put into effect a policy of prohibition through local 
option. The question vitally affects the Churches, as it 
chiefly concerns the lower classes among whom they work. 
Missionaries have been among the leaders of the campaign. 

The condition of Indians overseas still occupies a good 
deal of public attention in India. Much resentment was 
caused among South African Indians by the Transvaal 
Asiatic Land Tenure Act, on the ground that it involves 
the segregation of the Indian community as a race. The 
settlement arrived at in 1927 between the Governments of 
India and the Union of South Africa was to be reconsidered 
after the lapse of five years, and in April 1932 a new agree- 
ment was made. It had been found that the former pro- 
posals for repatriating Indians who were unwilling or unable 
to approximate to the white man’s level of life had proved 
nugatory; it is plain that the great body of Indians in 
South Africa regard themselves as South Africans and do 
not wish to leave the country. It is now suggested that 
the two Governments should explore the possibilities of 
Indian immigration from South Africa to other countries. 
On the other hand, in spite of much objection from South 
African quarters, the clause committing to the Union 
Government the duty of looking after the Indian population 
in the same way as other elements of the population remains. 
Mr Sastri was followed as Agent to the Government of India 
in South Africa by Sir K. V. Reddy, and more recently by 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh, a well-known Indian Christian 
who has been prominently identified with the welfare of 
Indians overseas. 

Tue Cuurcu.—The past two years have seen a steady 
and remarkable increase in the attention concentrated upon 
the supreme task of evangelism. It is one of the remarkable 
features of India to-day that at a time of great social and 
political uncertainty and change there should be so great 
willingness in many quarters to listen to the Gospel message. 
Among Indian Christians and missionaries alike the pressure 
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of economic difficulty has tended to force minds and hearts 
back upon fundamental things, and here perhaps may be 
found one reason for the renewed concentration upon 
evangelistic work. A special retreat on evangelism was 
held by the National Christian Council in Nagpur in August 
1982, and out of the prayer and discussion of this meeting 
came a call to renewed evangelism, together with much 
illumination of method, and above all an insistence upon the 
need that the whole Church should be awakened to prayer 
and witness. It does not seem wise to the Indian leaders 
to embark yet upon an organized national movement of 
evangelism, but throughout the whole country Churches and 
missions, provincial Christian councils and other bodies are 
joining together in prayer and expectancy, and there is 
much study, both of method of presentation of the Gospel 
and of the reasons, so far as they are to be seen on the 
human side, of comparative success and failure in different 
areas of India. The National Christian Council meeting at 
Nagpur, December—January 1932-33, devoted a great deal of 
attention to this supreme matter, and had much help from 
the Mission of Fellowship from the Indian Churches to Great 
Britain, recently returned to India, bearing with it the re- 
ligious fervour generated in its work in the West. The 
remarkable work of the Burma Gospel Team has been 
continued in different parts of the country. 

A petition for presumption of the death of Sadhu Sundar 
Singh was granted, and probate of his will was signed, in 
December 1932. About Rs 2500 per annum becomes avail- 
able and is to be directed towards training evangelists for 
work in Tibet and elsewhere, and for promoting Bible know- 
ledge among boys, girls and mission workers. 

The movement towards Christianity on the part of caste 
Hindus in the Telugu country, which was mentioned in 
our last survey (January 1932, p. 77) as having begun, has 
been growing in momentum, and is now a fact of the highest 
importance in the work of all the missions in the area. 
From 1980-32 a special study of the mass movement of the 
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Untouchables towards Christianity was carried out by the 
National Christian Council under Dr J. W. Pickett, and the 
report was published late in 1933. This study, which has 
been eagerly looked for, is expected to afford the basis for a 
comprehensive revision of the policy of all missions working 
among the Untouchables. 

The movement for the greater unity of the Church in 
India has grown in strength. The non-Anglican parties 
to the South India negotiations had urged that inter-com- 
munion in the Joint Negotiating Committee should be 
permitted before the final consummation of the union, and 
the Anglican bishops, meeting at the beginning of 1932, 
though unable as a Synod to approve this and unitedly 
preferring what is called ‘concurrent celebration’ as a 
better way of achieving what was desired, stated further 
that a majority of them would not disapprove of the 
action of their brethren who might join in the Holy Com- 
munion under the terms proposed. The General Council 
of the Anglican Church in India, the Methodist Conference 
in London in July 1933 and the South India United Church 
Assembly have all welcomed the revised draft of the church 
union proposals prepared by the Joint Committee in 1932, 
making in each case further suggestions which will come 
before the Joint Committee. The result of the discussions 
shows that the goal of union is appreciably nearer, though 
certain difficulties still remain. The chief desire of the 
S.I.U.C. has been for an unequivocal statement of equality 
of ministers and sacraments in the United Church. The 
main alteration desired by the Methodists has been that 
presbyters should join in the consecration of bishops, and 
for this proposal there is a good deal of support in other 
quarters. It might be expected that as the negotiations 
proceeded discussion would narrow down to small points, 
but in fact, as the reality of union draws nearer, discussion 
concentrates upon the main principles on which the scheme 
is founded. ‘The predominant attitude among the mission 
boards in the West is a desire that the Indian Churches 
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should take the course to which the Holy Spirit leads them, 
and efforts are confined to helping them to understand the 
full nature of the choice which confronts them. In North 
India an effective unity movement exists among the North 
India United Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Baptists. In addition to a movement for organic union 
there is also a plan being carried forward for immediate 
practical co-operation among the negotiating bodies. The 
North India movement is still marked by an antipathy to 
the conception of the ‘ constitutional episcopate’ as it has 
figured in the negotiations in South India, and many friends 
of union are anxious lest there should be an unfortunate 
fissure between North and South. 

A conference of the eight constituent churches of the 
Federation of Lutheran Churches in India was held at Guntur 
at the end of 1932; among the subjects discussed were the 
doctrine of grace, the task of evangelism and the relation of 
the Federation to church union movements. The need for 
closer bonds between the Lutheran Churches was emphasized. 

Mar Ignatius Elias 111, Patriarch of the Syrian (Jacobite) 
Church, died while on a visit to Travancore in February 
1932. Mar Severius, Metropolitan of Syria and the Lebanon, 
was elected in his place in February 1933. 

A number of missionary societies have been forced by 
reduced funds to curtail work in India, as in other countries. 
For example, the Y.W.C.A. in the United States has had to 
withdraw all financial help and personnel, thus throwing a 
great responsibility on the Indian Y.W.C.A. It is all the 
more cheering, therefore, to read that the (American) 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which decided in 1931 to 
undertake work in India at the request of the Anglican 
bishops there, sent its first missionary to the diocese of 
Dornakal in the autumn of 1983. Also that, stimulated 
by a woman medical missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society in Uganda, the National Missionary Society of India 
has issued an appeal for workers to go to East Africa for 
work among Indians. 
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Epucation.—The Church Missionary Society being com- 
pelled to withdraw from St Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur, 
on financial grounds, the National Missionary Society of 
India has undertaken to conduct the college, and is seeking 
to gather together a brotherhood to whose care it may be 
committed. 

The work of the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion in India, led by the Master of Balliol, has been vigorously 
followed up in each province. Educational boards have been 
established in the major provinces and a Central Board 
for the whole of India. This Board, in conjunction with 
similar bodies in Great Britain and North America, is carry- 
ing forward the work of the report by careful study of its 
proposals in their bearing upon the work of the colleges in 
detail ; by forming provincial organizations for * extension 
and research’; by encouraging greater recruitment of 
Indian Christian members of staff, for whom a recruitment 
bureau has been opened by the National Christian Council ; 
and in other ways. A selection of the most urgent plans 
of advance has been made by the Central Board in India, 
and steps are being taken both in Great Britain and in 
America to appeal to the public for the most necessary of 
these objectives. The theological colleges have been repre- 
sented in this general movement by special committees. 

A new hostel for women was opened by Wilson College, 
Bombay, in February 1932, built in part with money supplied 
by the American Ramabai Association, in memory of the 
famous Pandita whose name it bears. 

The Henry Martyn School, founded at Lahore for the 
study of Islam and the Christian approach to Moslems, has 
abundantly proved its usefulness. In addition to those 
who have taken courses in Lahore it is estimated that about 
750 persons connected with over 50 missions and Churches 
have been brought into touch with the school during the 
year 1932-83 through lectures given by the staff in hill 
stations, colleges and other centres. The staff has estab- 
lished cordial relations with Moslem leaders in Lahore, 
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and the school is now recognized as of great value to the 
whole Christian movement in India. 

RuraL Work.—Except the removal of untouchability, 
there is probably no aspect of public policy in India with 
which the Christian Church is more closely identified than 
with the movement for rural reconstruction. The impetus 
given to rural mission work in India by Dr Kenyon Butter- 
field in 1929-30 has been fully maintained, and the happiest 
relations have existed between Indian Christian and mis- 
sionary rural workers, the rural community councils of 
certain provinces and the rural officers—agricultural, co- 
operative, educational and health—in the districts. The 
movement has penetrated the Indian States, and Hyderabad 
and Baroda have invited Indian secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. 
to institute ‘rural reconstruction centres.’ The Malabar 
Syrian Churches have taken the work up with enthusiasm. 
A conference on rural work was held at Nagpur in December 
1981, attended by certain members of the American Lay- 
men’s Inquiry Commission. At this meeting a survey was 
made of the progress in all parts of India since the series 
of meetings held by Dr Butterfield, and plans were made for 
advance. Worthy of note is the increasing tendency to 
relate theological training to rural needs, an example of 
which may be found in the action of the United Theological 
College for Western India in sending its students for a period 
to the agricultural settlement at Sangli. 

Re.icious Liperty.—Not the least important act of 
the National Christian Council at its last meeting was to 
accept the report of a sub-committee on religious liberty. 
This document has excited favourable comment in the 
Indian press, and is marked by unusual sympathy for the 
outlook of Indians in a self-governing India. It deals with 
the fundamental individual liberty of the citizen, with the 
right of the State to repress anti-social practices, with the 
extent to which foreign bodies can claim rights of propaganda 
and similar points. It recognizes that the fundamental 
position to be claimed is that of the freedom of the Church 
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in India, both to practise its own worship and to propagate 
and witness to its own faith. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—In November 1932 a special 
commission met in Nagpur to consider the production and 
distribution of Christian literature and the future of the 
Indian Literature Fund. Plans have been drafted for each 
language area. A new development is the publication of 
Tracts for the Times, a series of pamphlets in both English 
and the vernaculars, intended for Christians and enquirers. 

A new revision of the Tamil Bible has been completed 
by the Madras Auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The work was begun in July 1924; the New 
Testament was brought out in 1927. This work is not only 
a revision of the version mainly used in South India, but 
has been carried out in co-operation with Lutherans who 
have hitherto used the version of Fabricius, prepared in 
1772. The new version will be used by all Protestant bodies 
in South India. 

MepicaL Worx.—Dr B. C. Oliver, lent by the United 
Church of Canada to the National Christian Council for a 
period, has been appointed full-time secretary of the Christian 
Medical Association of India. Plans for the establishment 
of a Christian medical college, though powerfully backed by 
missions in all parts of India, have not been further pressed 
at the moment owing to the difficulty of securing funds. The 
Christian Medical Association is alive to the value of pre- 
ventive medicine, and of the relation of medical work to 
rural reconstruction, and is planning to give special attention 
to these matters. 

The Red Cross movement has taken root both in British 
India and in the States. Progress has been most marked 
in the United Provinces, Sind, Assam, Madras and Bombay. 


The political future of Burma is extraordinarily obscure, 
as the election held in 1932, contrary to expectation, resulted 
in a vote against separation from India, while at the same 
time the majority parties are opposed to federation with 
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British India on the conditions at present offered. The 
Burmese nationalists, that is to say, would probably wish 
for the separation of Burma if they had complete self- 
government without the usual safeguards, and cannot make 
up their minds to accept the position within the Indian 
‘ederation, as the right to secede is not granted. 

The Burma-for-Christ movement referred to in previous 
surveys continues, and reference has been made to the 
impression made by the evangelistic spirit of the Christian 
youth of Burma upon the Indian colleges and schools 
through the work of the Burma Gospel Team. 

The rural missionary work done at Pyinmana by the 
American Baptists has attracted favourable attention, and 
is being developed on lines similar to those which Dr Butter- 
field’s conference popularized in India. 


In CEYLON, as in India and Burma, there is considerable 
political discontent, and the new constitution has not met 
with complete approval, owing to the indisposition of the 
nationalist groups to accept the special powers vested in the 
Government during the transitory period. 

In 1938 there took place a united evangelistic campaign 
in Colombo prepared for during the preceding twelve months 
and carried through by the co-operation of all the non- 
Roman Churches in the island. 

The Baptist Missionary Society reports that, reduced 
revenue having compelled it to lay increased burdens on the 
Ceylon churches, a new Ceylon Baptist Council has been 
formed, which will comprise representatives of all the 
Baptist churches as well as the European missionaries ; 
much larger financial responsibility has been assumed by the 
Ceylon Baptists. 

Negotiations began at the end of 1932 for a larger union 
of Churches in the island, the South Indian union proposals 
being taken as a model. The great success of the united 
training institution conducted by the Church Missionary 
Society and the Methodist Missionary Society at Peradeniya 
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is said to have been a considerable stimulus to the movement 
for unity. 

The National Christian Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon was represented at Herrnhut by one of its secretaries, 
Mr P. O. Philip, and a former secretary, Dr N. Macnicol. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


MOSLEM revolt against the local Chinese governor 

broke out in Srnkr1anG (Chinese Turkestan) during 
the winter of 1932-33, and fighting continued during the 
year, degenerating into fighting between rival commanders. 
The Swedish missionaries in Yarkand and Kashgar were 
forced to leave when the cities were besieged and taken. 
Two missionaries of the China Inland Mission died in Urumchi 
of typhoid fever contracted while attending to the wounded. 
They were members of a pioneer group which had entered 
Sinkiang only in 1932. 

A tour made by members of the same mission into INNER 
MonGol ta revealed a number of groups who had remembered 
preaching heard five years before. The Scottish Bible 
Society provided four thousand copies of the Scriptures and 
ten thousand Arabic gospels (for Moslems) for distribution on 
this tour. 

A small band of the same mission penetrated into 
TsinGual (north-west Tibet) on a medical tour and met with 
friendliness. 

In Lapaku (north Kashmir) a Tibetan colporteur has 
visited most of the Lamaist monasteries with copies of the 
Scriptures. In most places he was well received, and distri- 
buted a large number of gospels and other leaflets to the head 
lamas and where possible to the monks and nuns. 

The two monks and two lay brothers of the St Bernard 
hospice who are to open a similar hospice on the Tibetan- 
Szechwan border reached the Si-J.a Pass in October 1938. 
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Building will begin in the spring of 1934. In the meanwhile 
medical help is winning friends among the local brigands, 
and the monks are introducing travel by ski. 

It appears that it is possible to carry the Gospel message 
to willing hearers in Central Asia, apart from Soviet territory, 
into which missionaries may still not enter. 





THE NEAR EAST 
TURKEY AND THE BALKANS 


HE past two years have seen a steady development 
of the national tendencies in Turkey. The dominant 
note is nationalism, and every department of life—religion, 
education and culture, economic development, language 
and social custom—is affected by it. This has been shown 
in two new developments. The first is in regard to the 
Turkish language. The Arabic script had been previously 
abandoned, but now the Ghazi has introduced a vigorous 
movement to eliminate from the language words of Arabic 
or non-Turkish origin. The second movement is in the 
sphere of the teaching of history, where much emphasis has 
been given to the theory of the priority of the Turkish race 
and nationality to the religion of Islam, the Turks being 
the descendants of the somewhat dim Hittites and even 
dimmer Pelasgians. 

Considerable interest has been aroused in the recitation 
of the Koran in Turkish in the mosque of St Sophia at 
the opening of the fast of Ramazan, in 1932. The use of 
Turkish in the mosques has created some difficulty in certain 
quarters, but local expressions of feeling have merely called 
out a more definite attitude on the part of the Government. 
In June 1983 it was decided that English should be the chief 
foreign Janguage taught in schools and colleges. 

The women’s movement in Turkey has gone from strength 


to strength. In November 1932 women were appointed to 
4 
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the police force. There are women barristers and judges, 
and apparently the victory of a Turkish girl in a world 
beauty competition at Spa was hailed as a_ national 
triumph. 

In social and international life Turkey has taken some 
important steps during the last two years. She entered 
the League of Nations in July 1932. She acceded in April 
1982 to the Hague Convention of 1912, the Protocol of 
1924, and the Geneva Convention on the Opium Traffic of 
1923, and in July 1933 to the Geneva Slavery Convention of 
1926. She has decided to close narcotic factories in Turkey, 
and to make the manufacture of narcotics a State monopoly 
up to the limit required for Turkey by international agree- 
ment. The accession of Turkey to the opium agreement of 
the League of Nations is a matter of first-class importance, 
and if Persia would follow suit the international movement 
against illicit traffic in narcotic drugs would be greatly 
strengthened. 

Missionary work in Turkey has been carried on steadily 
in the face of a difficult situation. The economic crisis has 
compelled missions to close certain schools, and in one or 
two instances the Turkish authorities have taken the schools 
over and retain some of the staff. In July 1933 the Turkish 
Government banished from Marash six sisters of the German 
Aid Society for Christian Charity in the East, on the ground 
that they had carried on missionary work in the Turkish 
army. There are, however, signs that the absolute freedom 
of religious belief which the Turkish Government allows 
may be more practically real than popular feeling now usually 
permits it to be. During 1932 a number of Moslem men 
and women were reported to the authorities as having 
forsaken Islam and adopted Christianity. On being called 
up they frankly confessed their Christian faith. A group 
of them put their case before the authorities at Angora, and 
it was laid down by the Department of the Interior that 
persecution on account of religious opinion must not take 
place in the Republic of Turkey, and official persecution of 
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these converts was definitely stopped. At the same time 
it is reported that when government opposition ceased 
irresponsible private persecution began, and it is not yet 
possible for individuals who have been Moslems openly to 
profess Christianity in Turkey without the risk of severe 
opposition. The incident, however, is of the highest signi- 
ficance, marking as it does a definite development in the 
practice of religious liberty in Turkey. 

The new translation of the Gospels and the Acts into 
Turkish has been widely welcomed. 

In the Ba.LKans, at Samokov, Bulgaria, at the end of 
1981 a Biblical Seminary was opened with the aid of the 
Bible Lands’ Missions Aid Society, and the seminary has 
been used in helping village Christians to gain a better know- 
ledge of the Bible and evangelistic work. The seminary 
occupies the old site of the American College which has now 
developed into an institution of high importance for the 
Balkan States. Its numbers at the present time approach 
five hundred, the highest on record, and every effort 
is made to relate the college closely to the life of the 
Bulgarians. 

It is interesting to note that endeavours have been made 
by different Protestant bodies in Bulgaria to reach the 
Gypsy population, numbering some 120,000. 

A conference of leaders of the Orthodox Church, of the 
World’s Y.M.C.A. and other international Christian move- 
ments met in April 1933 under the chairmanship of Dr Mott. 
This conference, which followed upon two held in earlier: 
years, had for its object the consolidating of relationships 
between youth movements in the Balkans and the authorities 
of the Orthodox Church. A noteworthy element in the 
conference was the attention given in the resolutions to the 


evangelization of the millions of Moslems whose home is in 
the Balkans. 
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SYRIA 


The admission of Iraq to the League of Nations has had 
a considerable effect upon political feeling in Syria. The 
two main divisions of the Syrian mandate—Syria, containing 
Damascus and Aleppo and stretching to the Iraq border, a 
predominantly Moslem territory ; and the Lebanon Republic, 
with a Christian majority, containing Beirut, and looking 
towards the sea—appear at present to have different minds 
regarding the future of the country. The large Christian 
groups in the Lebanon would apparently prefer the main- 
tenance of the French mandate, though there has been much 
trouble connected with the establishment of the Republic, 
and in 1932 the constitution was suspended. Syria proper 
is strongly Moslem and stands for the unity of the entire 
Syrian mandated territory with the other Arab regions 
formerly Turkish. The question of ending the mandate 
is already being raised and the subject has been mooted 
at Geneva. No developments have yet taken place that 
ean be chronicled, but there is some evidence that the 
French Government would prefer to maintain a mandate 
over the Lebanon region, and would be willing to consider 
an arrangement, similar to that which has been established 
in Iraq, for Moslem Syria. Against this must be put the 
fact that an increasing number of Syrians desire the unity 
of the whole Syrian territory, and that the Lebanese Chris- 
tians, an able people with a high degree of education, show 
signs of desiring a larger field for their energies than the 
restricted area of the Lebanese Republic can afford. 

The future settlement of the mandate question will 
affect Christian missions. In the Republic of Lebanon 
there is provision for the registration of converts to and from 
Islam, but in Syria no such provision exists. It would 
appear, therefore, that the suggested division would entail 
the removal from Syria proper of any. stimulus towards 
the modern conception of religious freedom. 

There has been considerable development of industrialism 
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in Syria, and the local textile industries, working on tradi- 
tional methods, find the competition severe. Attention 
was called at the nineteenth session of the Permanent 
Mandates Committee to labour conditions in Syria, and the 
opinion was expressed that stricter labour regulations 
ought to be applied with the growth of the factory system. 

Attention has also been called in different quarters to the 
apparent growth of commercialized vice in Syria and the 
Lebanon, where there are licensed brothels, and the system 
of regulation and medical examination is in force. On the 
other hand, the workers of the Burj Mission in Beirut report 
that there is a steadily growing opinion in Syria sensitive 
to the situation, that members of all religious groups have 
been drawn in to help in the abolitionist effort, and that 
vigorous steps are being taken to educate public opinion 
for the abolition of the regulationist system. 

The Protestant Synod of Syria has now prepared a code 
defining the civil and personal relationship of Protestants 
for use in the religious courts recognized by the Government 
of the Lebanese Republic. 

A new centre of work has been opened at Palmyra by 
the World-Wide Evangelistic Crusade, which is working 
in relation to the Danish Mission to the Orient. 

A new method of religious discussion has been attempted 
in Damascus, where Moslem fanaticism is keen. A pastor 
and church members have met with a group of sheikhs and 
other Moslems, the basis of the discussions being that the 
sheikhs are given the opportunity of persuading the Christians 
to become Moslems. It has apparently proved possible for 
such discussions to be friendly, and for a vigorous answer 
to be given to Moslem argument. 

Women’s work has developed rapidly in different parts 
of Syria. Villages are being visited by women evangelists, 
hospitals and prisons for women are entered, and numerous 
meetings were held by Syrian women on the day of prayer 
in March 1933. The British Syrian Mission, working among 
women, reports an increased receptiveness among Moslem 
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women. The first conference of Christian women students 
was held in Syria in April 1982. 

The Armenian Churches in northern Syria have made 
further advance towards establishing themselves on a per- 
manent basis. The Armenian camp in Aleppo has now 
been completely demolished. 

The Bible Lands’ Sunday School Union in 1933 opened 
a new conference centre at Choueir for religious meetings of 
different kinds. In spite of the economic stress a special 
conference on rural questions has been held, and summer 
courses for teachers. 

In the field of education the most outstanding event 
has been the opening in Beirut of the Near East School 
of Theology, which is an amalgamation of the School for 
Religious Workers in Beirut and the School of Religion 
started by the American Board in Constantinople in 1922, 
and later transferred to Athens. The combined school 
comprises American, Armenian, Greek and Syrian teachers, 
and its students come from Syria, Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, Transjordan, Mesopotamia and Persia. 
It therefore provides a centre for training religious workers 
for a considerable part of the Near East. 

A further advance in Syria is in the medical work at 
Deir-ez-Zor on the Euphrates, where a new hospital and 
residence have been completed. 

In September 1933 eleven Malagasy soldiers of a regi- 
ment stationed in Syria were baptized by the secretary of 
the Beirut foyer. In the subsequent celebration of Holy 
Communion the communicants included French, Swiss, 
Syrians, Palestinians and Malagasy. 


PALESTINE 


In spite of the fact that the conflict of Zionism in Palestine 
with Moslem interests seemed likely to make Palestine the 
cockpit of a struggle between two great world forces, the 
past two years were, until the outbreak of October 1983 
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(see p. 88), comparatively peaceful. This was due chiefly to 
the economic condition of the country, which, relatively to 
most of the rest of the world, is prosperous. 

The High Commissioner has stated at Geneva that the 
Government still desires to set up a Legislative Council, but 
there is still no sign of Arab co-operation in the proposed 
legislature. The Government has put forward new proposals 
regarding local government, which have, however, been 
criticized by all parties on the ground that they afford too 
little scope for municipal enterprise. 

Considerable efforts are being made to develop the rural 
life of the country, for it is recognized that the increase of 
immigration, as well as the problem of the landless Arabs, 
demands the extension of the cultivable area. The Near 
East Foundation, working through the Institute of Rural 
Life of the American University of Beirut and co-operating 
with the Government, is financing the training of fifteen 
men each year at the government agricultural school, while 
a worker of the Foundation visits in their villages those 
who have completed their course, and seeks to help them 
in their work. A director of land development has been 
appointed, who is working at the problem of settling the 
landless Arabs, in co-operation with the Arab Executive 
and the Jewish Agency. 

Unemployment in Palestine is less than in some adjacent 
areas, partly because of the employment given by the oil 
pipe-line from Iraq to Haifa, partly through the incoming of 
Jewish capital. The boom in industrial enterprise gives 
rise to some fear that when the boom ceases unemployment 
may rapidly increase, with the inevitable effect of aggrava- 
ting inter-communal relationships. The growth of. the 
Zionist community at Telaviv is remarkable; from 1931 
to 1933 the population increased from 46,000 to 60,000. A 
new harbour was opened at Haifa in October 1933, which 
will greatly facilitate trading. 

Attention has been attracted both at Geneva and in 
Great Britain to the apparent growth of the liquor traffic 
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in Palestine. The High Commissioner reporting to the 
League of Nations denies that the growth has been so great 
as rumour has stated. It is, however, clear that there has 
been a considerable increase in the consumption of alcoholic 
liquor, due in part to the increasing industrialization of the 
country. Students of the problem recognize the existence 
of powerful forces making for the rapid development of 
the traffic in Palestine, and will continue to urge the need 
for greater watchfulness. The Government of Palestine is 
conscious of the urgency of the matter. 

Attention has been called to the fact that Moslem law in 
Palestine still fixes the age of marriage for girls at nine years, 
though it has been raised to sixteen in Egypt and to fourteen 
in India. The matter is being discussed with the heads of 
the chief communities in Palestine, with the hope that 
reforms may be instituted. 

The educational provision for the Jews in Palestine 
is apparently good, though largely dependent upon funds 
from overseas which tend to lessen. The provision for the 
Arabs is much less effective. Attention is being called to 
the great importance of technical education, and of the 
extension of rural education combined with such simple 
technical studies as will be auxiliary to village life. 

The new building of the Y.M.C.A. outside Jerusalem 
was opened in 1933 by Lord Allenby; it is to be used as a 
centre in which the spirit of goodwill may embrace Jew and 
Arab, Christian and Moslem, Protestant and Orthodox. 

An Ordinance for the Change of Religion exists, which 
puts no unnecessary difficulties in the way of converts. It 
appears, however, that the bearing of the ordinance on 
questions of marriage, divorce and the status of the children 
of converts is not clear, and study is being devoted by the 
United Missionary Council to these problems. 

There is a continued though small increase in the evangel- 
istic spirit among Palestinian Christians, but the strength of 
national feeling, combined with the strong sense of com- 
munity, provides a stubborn barrier. There has been 
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valuable Anglican co-operation with the Armenian Church 
in the training of priests; similar co-operation with the 
Orthodox Church was begun, but had to be suspended for 
want of funds. 

The tenure of the Newman School of Missions in 
Jerusalem has been renewed by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for ten years from 1933, a generous action which will 
consolidate the school in its highly important work. 

There is need for more village work, and hopes are ex- 
pressed that the example of the Palestinian Village Mission 
at Jenin and elsewhere will be followed. 

In Palestine, as in Syria, the work of the Daily Vacation 
Bible School movement has reached notable dimensions, 


Ecypt 


The Government of Egypt in the hands of Sidky Pasha 
remained in power longer than any modern Egyptian 
Government. This was due mainly to the ability of the 
man himself and his grasp of the economic needs of Egypt. 
Now that he has resigned the future is uncertain, but it 
may be taken as axiomatic that every Egyptian Government 
is tested by the Egyptian public by one criterion, namely, its 
ability to conclude a treaty with the British Government. 

The reforms which have taken place in Al-Azhar Uni- 
versity, though less far-reaching than those originally 
intended, have to some extent brought the ancient university 
into line with modern studies and, when the process of 
reform has worked a little longer, teachers who have been 
trained in the new and more modern courses will be available. 
A conference has taken place at Al-Azhar to discuss the 
question of translating the Koran into non-Arabic languages. 
This was provoked by the action of Turkey, above recorded 
(see p. 49). 

The School of Oriental Studies attached to the University 
of Cairo has been housed in a new building. 

Education was made compulsory in July 1933. A good 
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many problems are raised for missions by the development 
of a government educational policy: Christian families 
who form a minority in a Moslem village find that their 
children, though not legally, yet virtually, are obliged to 
attend the lessons in Islam at the village school, partly 
because of social pressure and partly because of the advan- 
tages to be gained, as they believe, from a more intimate 
study of Arabic. It would seem, therefore, that Egyptian 
Christians (one in thirteen of the population) were justified 
in asking for adequate provision for Christian teaching for 
Christian children in compulsory schools. 

Moreover, the development of Egyptian national educa- 
tion is causing missions to ask what is the real place of the 
mission school in Egypt. Some emphasize the development 
of more village schools of a simple type, others the import- 
ance of Christian university work, in view of the fact that 
government higher education is not broadly cultural and 
does not provide a bridge to study abroad or to anything 
but professional training in Egypt. 

Missionary work in Egypt during the last two years 
has been assailed by successive waves of anti-missionary 
fanaticism which have caused deep anxiety. For a full 
discussion of this complicated matter reference should be 
made to the article by ‘ Cairene’ which appeared in the 
issue of this Review for October 1933. While unwise 
action on the part of a missionary woman teacher, and of 
two unattached missionaries who were responsible for the 
baptism of a minor, provided an occasion for the outbreaks, 
they have been accompanied by such a volume of abuse, 
with the attribution of the vilest motives and methods to 
the missionaries, that the Egyptian Government has been 
roused to adopt firm methods of repression. Inevitably 
the agitation became mingled with politics whenever it 
appeared that an anti-Government faction could plausibly 
accuse the Government of weakness in the defence of Islam. 
But the Egyptian Government has stated that it will be 
necessary to consider some regulation of missionary work, 
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and the British Foreign Secretary, questioned in Parliament, 
stated that the Egypt Inter-Mission Council was being 
consulted. Every effort is being made by that Council, in 
consultation with the authorities and with the missionary 
societies in America and Great Britain, to arrive at a solution 
of this question which will preserve the vital necessities of 
missionary work. 

Many Egyptian Christians and missionaries have been 
helping in a campaign for the abolition of licensed prostitu- 
tion in Egypt. The Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment to investigate the subject has voted in favour of total 
abolition. There is, however, need for much greater educa- 
tion of public opinion to make abolition effective. 

Remarkable work has been done by Russell Pasha, the 
head of the Cairo Central Narcotics Bureau, in the repression 
of illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. He has not only reduced 
the illicit traffic in Egypt, but has also been successful in 
unveiling the leaders of the international illicit traffic, and 
his annual report for 1932 (reviewed in our issue for October 
1933) dramatically presents the work which he has done. 

The economic pressure under which both the American 
and the British missions are suffering has involved a certain 
amount of retrenchment in Egypt, and the Church Missionary 
Society has been compelled to close its girls’ high school in 
Cairo. It has, however, opened a new social centre in 
Cairo, containing a girls’ club, an infant welfare centre and 
a school for boys. Financial stringency has, however, 
meant that a good deal of work has been shouldered by 
Egyptian Christians, and closer co-operation has taken place 
both between different missions and between Egyptian 
Christians in such matters as work among educated Egyptian 
women and girls in Cairo, care of converts, evangelistic 
work among men, and production and distribution of Chris- 
tian literature. A number of village schools vacated early 
in 1933 by the American United Presbyterian Mission are 
being carried on by Egyptian teachers. 

It is gratifying to note that arrangements have now 
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been made, subject to the approval of the British and 
German Governments, for handing back to the German 
community in Cairo part of its property confiscated at the 
outbreak of the war. Thus ends a cause of much anxiety 
to missionary circles in recent years. 


PERSIA 


As in other countries of the Near East, nationalism is 
the ruling fact in Persian life, and the nationalist temper of 
the Persian administration has been dramatically exemplified 
in the repudiation of the Anglo-Persian Oil Agreement and 
the conclusion of a new agreement. There is in Persia a 
keen desire to maintain the country’s freedom from Soviet 
penetration. The chief outlet for Persian goods has been 
via the Caspian Sea and Russia, but a new railway has been 
surveyed and is now being built from Bandar Gaz on the 
Caspian Sea through Persia to Bandar Shapur on the Persian 
Gulf, which will give a new outlet to Persian trade. 

This desire to eliminate Soviet influence is apparently 
the main factor behind the decision, deplorable from the 
missionary point of view, to forbid Persian pupils to attend 
foreign primary schools. This decision was made in Sep- 
tember 1982, and from that date Persian primary pupils 
have not been allowed to attend any schools except those 
conducted by Persians. This severe blow to missionary 
education has been partially met in two ways. Certain 
C.M.S. missionaries have assumed Persian nationality, 
though even then some difficulties have been raised with 
regard to the conduct of schools by one of them. At 
Hamadan the local Presbyterian Church had already been 
given some responsibility for primary education, and has 
succeeded since the edict in carrying on the local school 
satisfactorily. At Meshed, where the middle school had 
previously been given up, the mission has now no school, 
but has established a hostel which is attended by the pupils 
of the government schools coming from a considerable area. 
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The future is necessarily uncertain, but there seems at 
present to be no desire on the part of the Government that 
middle schools and colleges under foreign guidance should be 
discontinued. It may be said that throughout the whole of 
the Near East—notably in Persia, Turkey and Egypt—the 
effort of missionary educators is to avoid merely duplicating 
the government provision for education, and to discover 
ways whereby some specially valuable service may be 
rendered which can be recognized as such by the educational 
authorities. 

New buildings have been erected for the Church Mission- 
ary Society’s girls’ school at Ispahan, and Stuart College 
now has a preparatory section attached to it. 

Evangelistic work has been carried on throughout the 
country largely by the activity of Persian Christians. 
Occasionally difficulty is found, but the work goes on. A 
new hospital has been opened at Kermanshah, though here 
again there is doubt about the future, for new restrictions 
on foreign doctors and nurses are being proposed. 

The circulation of Bibles has been made easier by a 
decision published in March 1982, whereby the importing 
of boxes of Bibles is permitted freely. Previously imports 
had to be balanced by exports. 

At the Congress of Oriental Women held in Persia in 
November 1982, resolutions were passed dealing with educa- 
tion and with the needs of women and girls, and evincing 
the strong desire of Persian women for the removal of the 
restrictions of the past. 


TraQqQ AND ARABIA 


The Kingdom of Iraq entered the League of Nations in 
October 1932. There had been considerable doubt expressed 
by members of the Permanent Mandates Committee regard- 
ing the fitness of Iraq to stand alone, and particularly of her 
ability to ensure justice and safety to the minorities, especi- 
ally in the north. The Iraqi Government finally agreed to 
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stringent guarantees, including express provision for the 
fullest religious liberty of minorities and the freedom of 
missionary work. 

The fears expressed regarding the outlook of the minorities 
in Iraq were shown to be well grounded by the unfortunate 
events which befell the Assyrians during the summer of 
1988. This mountain people formerly dwelt in the Hakkiari 
region of Turkey, immediately north of Iraq, with a branch 
of the nation in Persia. They rose against Turkey in the 
great war, and large numbers were trained as levies and 
fought with the British against the Turks. There is, unfor- 
tunately, great antipathy between the Arabs and the 
Assyrians, and this, joined to the fact that the Assyrians 
are mountaineers, has rendered their incorporation in the 
Iraqi State exceedingly difficult. They are ecclesiastically 
divided. The majority are Nestorians, acknowledging Mar 
Shimun, a young Patriarch educated in England; a con- 
siderable number are Chaldeans, acknowledging the Roman 
obedience, and a number are Protestants. The revolt of the 
Assyrians against the Iraqi Government originated with the 
termination of the mandate and was confined mainly to the 
followers of Mar Shimun. They desired to be established 
as a homogeneous group in Iraq, or alternatively to move 
as a body to some other country, such as Syria. A number 
of them in July crossed into Syria, were disarmed, had their 
arms returned to them and recrossed into Iraq, whereupon 
fighting broke out between them and Iraqi troops, and in 
the end the troops committed excesses, later admitted and 
deplored by the Government. The attention of the world 
was drawn to the matter, and it was made a subject of 
discussion at the Council of the League of Nations in October. 

The problem as we have shown is complex, for the 
Assyrians have tended to make demands to which no Iraqi 
Government, anxious for a united Kingdom, could agree ; 
again, the Chaldean Assyrians have not joined with the 
Nestorians in these demands, though their description of 
the Iraqi army’s action as ‘ splendidly punitive ’ may seem 
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to the unprejudiced mind to carry ecclesiastical animus 
somewhat far. At the same time, no excuse can conceal the 
fact that a tragic and terrible incident has taken place, and 
that the competence of the Iraqi Government has been 
challenged in the eyes of the world at the very outset of 
its independent existence. 

Before the Council of the League had considered this 
matter there occurred the death of King Feisal, and the 
future of Iraq is rendered the more uncertain by his removal. 

The general economic condition of Iraq has on the whole 
been favourable mainly owing to the development of the 
oil resources of the country. This has meant the quickening 
of the wheels of economic progress throughout the territory, 
and the general financial position seems to be sound. 

Of missionary work, apart from the condition of the 
ancient Christian minorities, there is little outstanding to 
chronicle in the last two years. Schools in Basra are con- 
centrating more and more on village boys and girls, because 
it is they who are least served by the growing government 
schools. A hostel for girls has been opened in Mosul, and 
the schools in Baghdad for boys and girls seek to maintain 
themselves alongside the government educational system by 
providing a quality of life and teaching which will be of 
value. The United Mission in Mesopotamia has opened a 
small boys’ school in Kirkuk which so far has been highly 
successful. The Government has increased its budget con- 
siderably in regard to education, and at the time of its entry 
to the League was spending £300,000 sterling on its schools. 
The number of pupils was given as 36,000. It is interesting 
to note that the single worker, a Dane, among the Yezidis, 
whose religion enjoins them to be illiterate, has opened a 
school to which the Yezidi children are apparently flocking. 

Missionaries report that touring is freely possible ; not 
only are communications becoming easier but there is a 
great deal of friendliness among the people. 

In AraBiA, both the coastal region on the Persian Gulf 
and the inland tracts have suffered severe economic priva- 
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tion. The Gulf tracts subsist largely on the pearl fishery, 
and the world market for pearls has practically ceased. 
The economic depression has cut down the pilgrimages to 
Mecca, and currency difficulties have accentuated the financial 
problem for the government of King Ibn Sa’ud. An effort 
is being made to provide financial resources by the opening 
of a railway from Jedda to Mecca. 

The chief recent events in missionary work in Arabia 
have been two remarkable medical tours undertaken in 1982 
by two American missionary surgeons. One went across 
Arabia from Bahrein to Taif, the other from Muscat to 
Dhofir. In the first case the journey was made at the 
invitation of the King himself; in the second, of the Emir of 
Ja’lan. These two journeys demonstrate the unique service 
which medical missions can render when almost no other 
approach to the people seems to be possible. 


OTHER COUNTRIES AND GENERAL 


In Apyssrni4 fresh stimulus was given to the abolition 
of slavery by the visit of Lord Noel Buxton in 1982. The 
Emperor of Abyssinia promised that slavery should be 
completely abolished in fifteen to twenty years. 

In the SupAN an Inter-Mission Council has been formed 
by the Church Missionary Society and the American United 
Presbyterian Mission, with the hope that all the missions 
in the Sudan will join. The ultimate objective is a united 
Sudanese Church. Economic difficulties have been felt 
both by the missions and by the Government, but there is 
progress in missionary work and many openings. The same 
is true of NortH Arrica. For AFGHANISTAN, see p. 103. 

The Near East Christian Council met in April 1933 at 
Brummana, Syria. It received with profound regret the 
resignation of Dr Robert P. Wilder, who for six years had 
been its general secretary. To Dr Wilder’s work without 
question has been due the successful initiation of this council, 
extending as it does over a greater number of countries 
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than any of the councils affiliated to the International 
Missionary Council, and embracing a great variety of mission- 
aries and of types of work. Dr J. H. Nicol, whose resigna- 
tion from the chairmanship is also regretted, is acting as 
executive secretary ad interim. The future secretariate of 
the Council has not yet been settled. The Committee on 
Christian Literature is continuing its valuable work; great 
attention has been paid by the Committee on Evangelism 
to the promoting of evangelistic effort and the comparative 
study of methods of work; and the Committee on Christian 
Education is devoting special study to religious education 
and to the particular function of missionary education in 
view of the development of government schools and colleges. 
The Committee on Relations with the Eastern Churches has 
developed its work, and many efforts are being made to 
draw more closely together the ancient Churches of the 
Kast, the Protestant Churches which have grown up as the 
result of missions, and the missionaries, especially in view 
of the great task of witnessing to the Gospel in the face of 
Islam. 

The Council was represented at Herrnhut by the Rt 
Rev. the Bishop of Egypt and the Sudan, and Dr R. P. 
Wilder. 





AFRICA 


OTWITHSTANDING the difficulties and limitations 

of the present period, a survey of events in Africa 

during the past eighteen months is not without encourage- 
ment and one or two notable advances. 


West AFRICA 


When the first Phelps-Stokes Commission made its visit 
to Africa more than ten years ago, one of the recommenda- 
tions in its report was for the establishment of a training 

5 
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centre in the educationally neglected area of north-eastern 
Nigeria. After a decade this recommendation has borne 
fruit and the Church of the Brethren Mission, with the 
cordial sympathy and support of the Government, is under- 
taking the establishment of such a centre. This is one 
among many evidences of a changed attitude towards 
missions on the part of the Government in Northern Nigeria. 
It will be remembered that, following on representations 
made in 1927 to the Governor of Nigeria, assurances were 
obtained from him, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State, that it would be the policy of Government, while 
refraining from any compulsion or pressure on the Emirs to 
permit missionary work in their territory, not to exert its 
influence in any way to induce them to refuse such per- 
mission or to lead them to believe that it was the desire of 
Government that permission should be refused, and that 
efforts would be made to encourage them to move towards 
an attitude of tolerance. For two or three years fruits of 
the new policy were not very visible, but recent information 
from Nigeria gives evidence in various directions of the 
adoption of a liberal and progressive policy, and the long 
controversy may be regarded now as definitely at an end. 

The new government college at Yaba, near Lagos, is to 
provide for Nigeria facilities for a higher grade of educa- 
tion than has yet been available outside Fourah Bay and 
Achimota. The opening was planned for the autumn of 
1933. 

Of the three new Nigerian bishops consecrated in 1933, 
two are Africans: the Rev. T. C. John, who is a Hausa by 
birth, and the Rev. A. B. Akinyele of Ibadan. 

The difficulties which the Protestant missions in the 
Belgian Congo have been experiencing for some years, 
through the aggressive action of some of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries and a policy of discrimination on the part of 
the Belgian Government in the fields of education and 
medical work, which appears to be inconsistent with the 
provisions of international treaties and the Colonial Charter 
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of the Congo, reached a crisis in the course of last year. 
The missions in the Congo took advantage of the visit of 
the Colonial Minister to the Congo in the latter part of 19382 
to present their case to him, and the Congo Protestant Council 
followed this up by forwarding to him at Brussels, on behalf 
of the missions, a vigorous petition in which their grievances 
were fully set forth. The International Missionary Council, 
at the request of the societies conducting work in the Congo, 
agreed to lend its support to the missions in their efforts to 
obtain redress. Dr Oldham and Dr Anet had an interview 
with the Colonial Minister informing him of the anxiety 
regarding the situation in the Congo felt in wide circles in 
North America and in Europe, and of the sympathy of the 
International Missionary Council with the representations 
made by the missions in the Congo. Dr Oldham was also 
accorded a private interview with H.M. the King and given 
an opportunity of explaining to him the situation in the 
Congo. Mr Emory Ross, the secretary of the Congo Pro- 
testant Council, to whose energy and ability in dealing with 
the situation the missions in the Congo owe much, arrived 
in Europe in July and had an interview with the Colonial 
Minister in September. Advantage has been taken of the 
presence of Mr Emory Ross to hold a conference in London 
of societies in Europe which have work in the Congo, and 
the whole situation is being actively considered by the 
American boards with the advice of Mr Emory Ross after 
his return to America. 

The vast area of the Belgian Congo makes it difficult for 
the missions to meet in conference, and since the general 
conference of 1928 the plan of regional conferences has been 
tried by the Congo Protestant Council and has proved most 
valuable. One of these was held at Aba, covering the north- 
east corner of the territory, in May 1938. The educational 
adviser to the missions in Kenya and Uganda, and several 
visitors from the Southern Sudan, were present. 

The four missions which are in the Lower Congo are 
working towards a common policy in education. A care- 
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fully prepared conference of educationists was held at 
Kimpese in July 19383, when the curriculum and text-books 
required to reach the government standards were discussed. 

The Congo Protestant Council was represented at Herrn- 
hut by the Rev. P. A. Westlind, since deceased. 

The situation in the Portuguese colonies also received 
consideration during 1933, and consultations took place 
with evangelical Christians in Portugal. Plans are under 
consideration for enlisting their help to a greater extent 
than has been possible in the past, with a view to bringing 
about a better understanding between the missions in these 
colonies and the Portuguese authorities. 

With missions in every part of the world, those in Liberia 
have been subjected to drastic reductions in financial con- 
tributions from America. Their special difficulties at the 
present time are due to the perplexing uncertainties of 
the negotiations between the Liberian Government and 
the League of Nations. 

Since the disclosures of the Slavery Commission in 1980, 
there has been considerable confusion in the status and 
policy of the Liberian Government, especially in its inter- 
national relationships. The conditions now of immediate 
concern to American missions are that the historic friendship 
of America and Liberia seems to be threatened by a variety 
of influences, economic and political, and that American 
missionaries have been subjected to petty persecutions by 
minor officers of the Liberian Government. In view of these 
conditions, missions are eagerly waiting to know whether 
the League’s Committee will succeed in winning the co- 
operation of the Liberian Government in forming an authori- 
tative advisorship to guide the Republic out of the present 
unfortunate and dangerous chaos, and also whether the 
advisorship will provide for the continuation of American 
co-operation and friendship. 

Despite these discouragements, advances have been made. 
The College of West Africa, founded in Monrovia in 1833 by 
the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, has completed an 
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attractive and substantial building, and celebrated its cen- 
tenary in March 1938. The missions in Liberia regard the 
College as an interdenominational institution to which all 
mission schools may send advanced pupils for Christian 
higher education. The Booker Washington Agricultural and 
Industrial Institute has made unusual progress during the 
past year. New buildings have been constructed and a con- 
siderable area of land prepared for agricultural instruction. 

The Protestant Episcopal Mission continues to maintain 
effective educational and religious activities. It works 
among the interior tribes of Liberia, among whom also the 
American Lutherans are continuing pioneer services. The 
latter are especially well equipped for medical and educational 
work. The stations maintained by the Coloured Churches 
of America are rendering valuable services, but are seriously 
hampered and even endangered by the lack of financial aid. 

In Sierra Leone an interesting development is the 
starting of the training college for village teachers at 
Bunumbu, in the Protectorate, to obviate the necessity of 
sending students down to the ‘foreign’ surroundings of 
Freetown. It is a joint institution under the Methodist 
Mission and the Church Missionary Society. 

The Anglican and Methodist Churches and the Church of 
Scotland are exploring possibilities for a United Church. 


EasT AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


A notable event in 1932-33 was the visit of a strong 
commission to Northern Rhodesia to investigate the social 
and religious needs of the mining areas in this and the ad- 
joining territories and the relation of missionary policy to 
these needs. The extremely rapid development of the mining 
areas in Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo found the 
missions as well as governments largely unprepared to deal 
with the many problems arising from the sudden change in 
the manner of life of thousands of the primitive people under 
their care. The financial crisis and consequent slowing-down 
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in the expansion of the mines has, however, given a breathing- 
space in which to make plans to meet these new needs. The 
report of the commission, which is about to be published, 
is a document of the first importance. For the first time in 
the history of African missions it presents from the mission- 
ary standpoint a comprehensive review by a commission, 
which included able specialists, of all the factors in a territory 
—religious, sociological, political and economic. It thus 
makes possible the planning of a co-ordinated missionary 
policy with direct reference to the whole need of the territory, 
and as an example of a new approach to missionary problems 
will be found full of help and suggestion not only by the 
missions in the area with which the report deals but also by 
those in other parts of Africa. 

It was suggested in the ten years’ survey that the 
Report of the Joint Select Committee of the two Houses of 
Parliament on East Africa brought to a conclusion the long 
controversy regarding policy in Kenya. A new problem 
has, however, presented itself through the discovery of a 
gold-field in one of the larger Native reserves. Widespread 
anxiety was created in Great Britain by the passing of an 
amending ordinance, which modified the provisions of the 
existing Land Act requiring that if land had permanently 
to be excised from a Native reserve for public purposes an 
equivalent amount of land must be given in exchange and 
that Native councils must be consulted in regard to any 
alienation of land. Debates took place in Parliament but 
the reply of the Government failed to reassure its critics. 
The next step in the discussion of the issues which have been 
raised will be reached on the publication of the report 
(which is expected shortly) of the Land Commission which 
has been at work for over a year. 

The Rey. J. W. C. Dougall, formerly principal of the 
Jeanes school near Nairobi, assumed his new duties as 
educational adviser to the missions in Kenya and Uganda 
in the autumn of 1932. This is the first time that the 
missions in any area of Africa have had the whole-time 
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services of an educational adviser. With his help it may be 
expected that the missions in East Africa will be able in 
co-operation to work out progressively a co-operative policy 
of Christian education with special emphasis on work among 
rural communities. 

News of the death of Canon Apolo Kivebulaya, the heroic 
missionary to the pygmies on the north-eastern borders of 
the Belgian Congo, was received with mourning by the 
Church in Uganda. The Belgian authorities have asked the 
Church Missionary Society to send a European to carry on 
his work. 

The summer of 1983 saw the dedication of the new 
cathedral church for the Anglican diocese of Central Tangan- 
yika at Dodoma, and also of the large new cathedral-like 
church of the Scottish mission at Kikuyu, named by the 
African congregation, ‘ the Church of the Torch in Darkness.’ 


Soutu AFRICA 


The outstanding recent event in the Union of South 
Africa has been the appeasement of strife between the two 
white races through the coalition of the leading parties 
and the formation of a National Government. The future 
alone can show how this significant event will affect the 
destinies and welfare of the Native peoples. It may be 
hoped that the elimination of a strong opposition, eager to 
make capital out of the proposals of the Government in 
power, will make it easier for statesmen to adopt and carry 
through an enlightened and liberal policy which the more 
far-sighted recognize to be necessary. The Native question 
was not made an issue at the general election. The Native 
bills introduced by General Hertzog’s Government, to which 
the strongest opposition was offered by African opinion, 
have been laid on the shelf and when they emerge it may be 
hoped: that they will do so in a new form. Disappointment 
was caused to those who hoped for a more liberal policy 
from the new Government by the refusal of the Minister 
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of Native Affairs to grant passports to three African path- 
finders (the Native organization in South Africa correspond- 
ing to the boy scouts) to attend the jamboree in Hungary. 
Strong representations were made to the Government 
regarding the refusal, but without effect. 

The Native Economic Commission appointed by the 
Union Government in 1930 presented its report in 1938. 
From the mission point of view its most important features 
are its emphasis on the necessity for developing a progressive 
policy in the Native reserves ; its repudiation of the policy 
of expelling the Natives from the towns; and its demand 
that urban administration should definitely provide amenities 
that will help the Native urban population to become a self- 
respecting section of the community. 

Urban Natives have been deeply interested in the 
struggle to secure Native trading rights in the locations. 

As the result of the general economic depression, unem- 
ployment among Africans has become acute in both urban 
and rural areas. The Government has recognized the 
necessity of taking measures to deal with it, but large funds 
are required for the relief of distress among the white popu- 
lation, and the emergency is such as to call for further 
measures. The Minister of Labour’s appeal to employers 
to discharge Natives to make room for whites aroused pro- 
tests from Joint Councils as well as missionary organizations. 

Notice was given of the intention to put into operation 
last July the Native Service Contract Act, referred to in 
the last survey (April 1932, p. 218). The act, unhappily, 
stiffens the regulations concerning Native labour tenants, 
provides for new pass requirements and reintroduces the 
penalty of whipping. It does not apply to the Cape Province, 
and only in a limited way to the Orange Free State. 

The South African Institute of Race Relations which 
was established a few years ago has carried out a vigorous 
policy. In spite of the economic depression progress has 
been made in the establishment of joint councils of Europeans 
and Africans, of which thirty-two were enumerated in the 
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last report of the Institute. The councils have concerned 
themselves with municipal administration, health and child 
welfare, education, the liquor problem, recreation, unem- 
ployment, Native trading rights in urban locations, rural 
development and similar matters. Assistance has been 
given to missions where this has been desired and also to 
local advisory boards and Native organizations. The 
Institute is arranging for an exchange of documents bearing 
on Native affairs between the eight governments of South- 
Central Africa. The Institute was responsible for the organ- 
ization of the first national conference of joint councils 
which was held at Bloemfontein in July 1933, at which it 
was decided to set up a Consultative Committee of Joint 
Councils. The Institute will maintain the secretariate of the 
committee but will not be responsible for policy. Three 
further conferences were organized by the Institute: the 
first national conference on Coloured Affairs at Cape Town 
in June, the fifth national European-Bantu conference at 
Bloemfontein in July and the conference of the Native 
Advisory Boards of Education of the Union. 

A Bantu trade and development exhibition at Johannes- 
burg in April 1933 attracted considerable attention. It 
served to emphasize the fact that during the last ten years 
there has been a remarkable development in the social needs 
of the Africans, and this is reflected in the greatly increased 
consumption of European goods. This is having a definite 
effect upon the general attitude to Native welfare, par- 
ticularly as regards possible increase in Native wages. 

The deposition (in September 1933) of Tshekedi, acting 
chief of the Bamangwato (and a son of the great Khama), 
for the trial and flogging of an undesirable white man, drew 
attention to the whole question of the administration of 
those territories in British southern Africa which are under 
the direct rule of African chiefs. The subsequent reinstate- 
ment of Tshekedi, though everywhere welcomed, has not 
solved the larger question. 

The Bible school at Lovedale was opened in the autumn 
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of 1982, to train African evangelists and to give short 
refresher courses to African ministers at the school and at 
suitable centres over a wide area. The school is on inter- 
denominational lines. 

An event worthy of mention was the publication of the 
Bible in Afrikaans by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 1983; the version was received with great enthusiasm. 

Among other matters of interest during the period under 
review were the holding of inter-racial students’ debates 
at the South African Native College and at Rhodes Univer- 
sity College; the initiation of steps for forming a Native 
General Council for the Ciskei; the establishment of new 
Native hospitals at Mount Silinda, at Umlamli in the Herschel 
district, at Mount Coke in King Williamstown district and 
at Durban ;! the progress of co-operative societies under 
the enthusiastic leadership of Father Bernard Huss; and 
the celebrations of the centenary of the Paris Mission in 
Basutoland, at Morija in April 1933. 

The General Missionary Council of South Africa was 
represented at Herrnhut by the Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr. 


GENERAL 


A further step in the endeavour to think out more 
definitely and clearly a missionary policy in Africa has been 
taken by setting up an Africa Committee by the Standing 
Committee of the Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain. The committee, on which the principal 
boards carrying on work in Africa are represented, will 
supplement the work of the Africa Group which has been 
meeting monthly in London for some years. It will work 
in close touch with the Africa Committee of the American 
boards and with the societies on the Continent of Europe. 

During 1983 Dr Reisner, the Director of the Agricultural 
Missions Foundation, visited Great Britain and the Continent 
of Europe to discuss with the missionary societies problems 


1 For the last the Government has voted £120,000. 
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of missionary work among rural communities and to inform 
himself more fully regarding agricultural and rural activities 
in Europe. His visit gave a decided impulse to interest in 
efforts to improve the life of rural communities. This is 
especially true of Africa, and the subject is one which will 
receive much attention in the immediate future. 

A visit to Africa in 1988 by Miss B. D. Gibson, an Assistant 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council, and Miss 
Wrong, the Secretary of the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa, has done much to establish 
closer links between the thinking of the home boards and 
that of the missions in Africa. In addition to brief visits 
paid during steamer calls in the British colonies in West 
Africa, an extensive tour was made through the Belgian 
Congo and shorter visits to the French Congo and Cameroons, 
Portuguese West Africa, the Southern Sudan, Uganda, 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia. 

The quiet but useful work of the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures is proceeding steadily. 
Several of the fellows who have been undergoing special 
training during the past year or two are now entering on field 
work in Africa, and their research may be expected before 
long to contribute in important ways to our knowledge 
of African peoples. Two volumes published by the Institute 
during the year are of general interest. One is Major Orde 
Browne’s book on The African Labourer, and the other 
the volume by Professor Westermann, The African To-day. 

The economic depression has affected the sale of books 
and has also delayed the creation of literature in a number of 
areas, through the under-staffing of stations and consequent 
pressure of other work on missionaries. This situation, 
however, is a temporary one, and missions record an in- 
creasing demand for books and a growing desire on the part 
of Africans to write. The necessity for missions working 
in the same language area to agree on the orthography to 
be used is recognized as urgent, and some encouraging steps 
have been taken towards agreement in this direction. One 
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such step was the Lingala language conference in the Congo, 
promoted by the British and Foreign Bible Society and the 
Protestant missions concerned. The literature needs of 
Moslem communities are demanding thought and _ action. 
Thanks to the invaluable aid of the Bible societies, many 
missions have passed the first stage of Bible translation and 
are now facing the need of school and general literature. 
In this connexion some are giving special thought to the 
needs of bush schools and rural communities. Simple 
periodical literature is also increasing. The continued 
development of transport of all kinds is opening up new 
opportunities for book distribution through book depots 
and colportage. 

The question of church union is coming to the fore in 
various parts of Africa. In East Africa a conference was 
held in October 1932 in Nairobi of representatives of the 
Church of England, the Church of Scotland, the Methodist 
Church and the Africa Inland Mission, with visitors who 
included the Bishop of the Upper Nile and the Assistant 
Bishop of Uganda. In South Africa the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches are considering the possibility of a 
union. In West Africa during 1932 and 1933 pastors and 
office-bearers from the Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches in Eastern Nigeria exchanged visits, and a special 
meeting of the Eastern Regional Committee was held at 
Aba in September 1932 to discuss reports of the missions. 
In Northern Nigeria also the question of church union is 
receiving consideration. 


MADAGASCAR ! 


NE of the most notable features of life in Madagascar 
is the growth in road-making. Motor roads are 
pushing their way into hitherto almost inaccessible regions 


1 An article by the Rev. A. M. Chirgwin on ‘ The Growth of the Church in Mada- 
gascar,’ which may be read in this connexion, appeared in our issue for January 1933. 
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and are making possible far more extensive missionary 
itineration. At least, they might do. But not all missions 
possess motor-cars, the price of hiring is excessive and under 
the economic depression missionary personnel has decreased. 
The opportunity, however, is there and is seized to a certain 
extent. Everywhere the demand for education is clamant, 
and neither mission nor government schools can supply the 
demand. 

Improved transport increases the amenities of life and 
brings the outside world nearer; the last two years have 
seen the action of disintegrating forces, and a certain break- 
down of restraints even among Christians which has caused 
anxiety in the Church. 

The Malagasy have suffered from economic stress which 
is somewhat hampering the progress of the Church towards 
complete autonomy, but the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel notes with joy the substantial growth of a 
native ministry ; six men were ordained priests in 1932. A 
book of meditations has been written, the first of its kind, 
by a Malagasy priest. Churches connected with the London 
Missionary Society have welcomed back several Christian 
leaders who have been trained in Europe and who are filling 
positions of trust and responsibility. 





LATIN AMERICA 


‘|\HE eighteen months since our last survey of Latin 

America have seen renewed outbreaks of inter- 
State conflict as well as domestic troubles in many of the 
republics. Reckless government policy of foreign borrowing 
and home expenditure, the collapse of trade and consequent 
failure of government revenue, exchange restrictions—these 
have all led to unrest, finding expression in political up- 
heavals. For example, Cuba’s sugar, Chile’s nitrate and 
copper and Bolivia’s tin have all fallen so heavily in price 
as to reduce profits to a minimum. The severity of the 
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depression has been greatest in Chile, least in Venezuela. 
Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru have 
all experienced internal disturbances, in some cases exacer- 
bated by communist influences, while Cuba at the time of 
writing is in the throes of serious revolution. There have 
been temporarily strained relations between Argentina and 
Chile, and between Argentina and Uruguay; eight months 
of warfare between Peru and Colombia, over the seizure 
by the former of territory ceded by them to Colombia a 
decade ago; and a year of intermittent fighting in the 
Chaco region over possession of an undelimited frontier 
territory between Bolivia and Paraguay, still unsettled at 
the time of writing, in spite of attempts by a number of 
groups to find terms of peace acceptable to both sides. 

The most sinister aspect of this inter-State conflict is 
the provision of munitions, and in some cases, leadership, 
by foreign powers. A hopeful sign, however, was the con- 
clusion of a treaty of non-aggression and conciliation between 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay in 
October 19338, which reflects a tendency to seek solutions 
of inter-State disputes independently of the machinery of 
the League of Nations or the Pan-American movement ; 
although the Pan-American Congress held at Montevideo 
in December (too late to be noticed in this survey) will 
undoubtedly not be negligible. 

Leading writers show a tendency to self-analysis of the 
national weaknesses, and challenge the existing low standards 
of public morality, the neglect of the needs of the masses 
and the self-seeking on the part of those in power which 
are factors in the general unrest. There is also among the 
intelligentsia a growing sense of reality in facing problems. 
The influence of communism is said to be increasing; in 
Chile it is strong among school-teachers. 

As regards education, political instability and economic 
distress have had their inevitable results. Many govern- 
ment schools have been closed, especially in Cuba and 
Colombia, from sheer inability to carry on. A brilliant 
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exception is Mexico, where, in spite of ten per cent reductions 
in other departments, the government budget for education 
in 1988 was enlarged, the number of schools was increased 
and teachers’ salaries were raised. The Mexican educational 
system, especially its provision for rural schools, is admirable 
and full of hope for the future and is being watched with 
great interest. No religious teaching is, however, permitted 
in the schools. 

The new buildings of Colegio Ward in Buenos Aires, 
referred to in the last survey, have been completed in the 
period under review. 

The prohibition of religious teaching in day schools 
throws greater responsibility upon the Churches for carrying 
on religious education, principally through the Sunday 
schools. The religious education committee of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America has for some years 
given much thought to preparing and co-ordinating graded 
courses for religious education. The five-years’ programme 
drawn up in 1928 has just been completed, and steps have 
been taken to prepare a new five-year scheme. A com- 
mittee of religious education for the whole of Latin America 
has also been appointed. The cause of religious education 
in South America received a great stimulus from the World’s 
Sunday School Convention held in Rio de Janeiro in July 
1982, with subsequent regional conferences. So widely 
representative a gathering (over one thousand delegates 
represented thirty-three nations) had never met in South 
America. Of great value for the future was a parallel youth 
conference of some fourscore delegates, which met at the 
same time and discussed questions vitally affecting the 
youth of the continent. The Sunday schools form a strong 
link between the educational work of missions and the 
life of the Church. 

The continued great influx of Japanese immigrants 
(30,000 in the first six months alone of 1933) is taxing the 
resources of Churches in Brazil. Japanese Christian pastors 
and clergy are obviously needed, and up to the present are 
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few, though their number is slowly growing. The whole 
question of immigrant populations needs study. 

It has frequently been noted that although Latin 
America has largely turned from organized Christianity, a 
speaker presenting the Christian message as a new and vital 
challenge can always get a hearing. The policy of the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin America in setting 
aside an evangelist for work among students has been amply 
justified. In Buenos Aires and Santiago in the latter part 
of 1932, and in student centres of Brazil, Colombia and 
Venezuela in 1933, there have been eager audiences. There 
exists to-day not only the need but a great opportunity for 
evangelism, particularly in the still unoccupied territories 
and among the cultured classes, and there is a growing 
conviction in the evangelical Churches that this must be 
taken up with greater urgency. In all the republics the 
lead in social and political reform is still being given by 
students. 

The leading medium for reaching the general public 
with the Christian message will probably be literature, for 
the educated Latin American reads widely. Some _ pro- 
gressive student groups in Uruguay and Argentina are pub- 
lishing periodicals and organizing lectures and discussions. 
The Nueva Demécracia, edited by the secretary of the 
Committee on Co-operation, is having an increasingly wide 
circulation in all parts of Spanish-speaking America, and 
the secretary of the National Council of Evangelical Churches 
in Mexico gives much time to the circulation and sale of 
Christian literature. The new ‘Bible House’ of the 
American Bible Society was opened in Rio de Janeiro while 
the Sunday school convention was in session. The circula- 
tion of Scriptures in the Amazon valley in 1932 reached 
17,000, a great increase on the previous year’s sales. 
Remarkable instances of conversion in Central America 
through Scripture distribution are reported. Throughout 
Central America, as in Cuba and Haiti, there is an encouraging 
movement of evangelism. 
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The recent decrease in the incomes of North American 
missionary societies has necessitated some withdrawals and 
—together with the tendency of Latin American govern- 
ments to limit the activities of foreigners and of foreign 
organizations—has forced societies to face the need for 
readjustment and closer co-operation. The necessity for 
studying the present situation, in co-operation and before 
making retrenchments, is the more urgent as, without such 
planning, retrenchment by more than one mission might 
be made in a single area. The Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America, at a meeting on May 3lst and June Ist, 
1933, considered proposals for reorganizing the work of the 
boards, and resolved to recommend the setting up of: a 
commission on building the Christian Church and training 
Christian leaders; a board of education for Mexico; a 
council on inter-American friendship and service; and a 
federated board of Christian work for the West Indies. 
These, functioning under the auspices of the Committee on 
Co-operation, would provide a starting-point for a more 
thorough programme of co-ordinated work in Latin America. 
The plans have been submitted to the various boards for 
their consideration. In addition, plans were made for each 
board represented in the Committee on Co-operation to 
keep the secretary cognizant of its proposals for retrench- 
ment. There are, however, some missionary societies 
(chiefly non-denominational) which do not co-operate with 
the Committee. Their number has increased in certain 
areas in the last year or two, notably in Central America 
and Colombia. It is hoped that plans made for co-operation 
with these societies—particularly in evangelism in Central 
America and in Sunday school work in Colombia—will be 
found feasible, even though closer union is not practicable. 

By complying strictly with the government regulations 
which limit the number of ministers and clergy in each 
Church, and confine to Mexicans the charge of congrega- 
tions, the evangelical Churches in Mexico have been able 


to carry on their work without trouble; the first Mexican 
6 
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suffragan bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who 
was consecrated at the end of 1931, has been recognized by 
the Government. 

The evangelical Churches have been forced, partly by 
government action, as above in the case of Mexico, partly 
by reductions in missionary society subsidies, to face their 
own problems to a greater degree. They are strongest 
in Brazil, where both self-support and self-expression are 
most developed. The training of ministers adequately to 
lead the indigenous Churches is a matter to which spccial 
attention needs to be given. 

The South American Missionary Society’s work in the 
Chaco area has naturally been affected by the Bolivian- 
Paraguayan conflict. Before hostilities broke out, move- 
ments of missionaries were severely restricted by the Para- 
guayan military authorities, and later the central station 
of the Paraguayan Chaco work was offered and accepted 
as a field hospital, the dispensary and its staff being placed 
at the disposal of the military authorities. The mission 
reports steady growth among several of the Indian tribes, 
with extension of work among the Argentinian Tobas and 
the South Chilean Araucanians. 





THE PACIFIC AREA 


AMOA (ManpaTED TERRITORY).—In 1928 a church 
constitution was accepted for an experimental period 

of five years by the Council of the L.M.S. churches. During 
1983 the constitution was revised and the Council is now 
almost altogether Samoan in membership. The church 
leaders are considering the possibility of further missionary 
activities in other islands of the South Seas. The political 
unrest seen in recent years is less in evidence to-day. The 
demand for a greater share of governmental responsibility 
still exists, but has lost much of its revolutionary character. 
Industrially the islands are hard hit by the fall in price of 
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copra. This touches closely the problem of taxation and 
has its collateral bearing upon church finance. 

Samoa (UNITED StaTEs’ ADMINISTRATION).—-A commis- 
sion under the Barstow Fund (established in Honolulu in 1981 
to forward Samoan education) has been studying the problem 
of education. As a five-year experiment, a small senior 
boarding-school is being started for chiefs’ sons under the 
fund, which is also supplementing and improving the present 
system of public village elementary schools. In the latter 
the Samoan teachers will teach in English, the responsibility 
for teaching Samoan being left to the Christian pastors. 

Tue Cook IsLanps.—Two dangers to the community 
are reported to be the brewing of ‘ bush beer’ and the 
newly acquired love of sport (husbands and fathers play 
cricket on Saturdays and leave their families without food). 
The London Missionary Society reports progress, but says it 
is increasingly difficult to hold the young people. 

THE GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDs.—New government 
educational schemes are being introduced in consultation 
with the missionaries. At present there is one government 
boarding-school in each group. The missions have a system 
of village and central schools ; teachers are trained in the 
latter. The Government wishes to improve the village 
schools, bringing them into closer relation to the copra and 
marine industries of the Islands, and raising the standard 
of hygiene teaching and village welfare. This requires a 
higher standard of teacher-training. Beginning with the 
Gilbert Islands, the new scheme provides that village 
teachers shall be trained in the government central schools, 
with facilities for Christian instruction provided by the 
missions ; teaching is to be in the vernacular. Village 
education remains in missionary hands. 

NEw CALEDONIA AND THE Loya.ty IsLanps.—The Paris 
Mission suffered severely in the cyclone of April 1933, and 
has had its missionary staff gravely depleted by illness. 

The missionary ship Southern Cross VI was dedicated 
in London in July 1932 for work in Melanesia, under the 
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Melanesian Mission; but was completely wrecked in the 
New Hebrides, happily without loss of life, three months 
later, before her first voyage was completed. An appeal 
was immediately made to replace her, and Southern Cross VII 
was dedicated in Liverpool in September 19383. 

New Guinea (MANDATED TERRITORY).—New goldfields 
have been discovered in the hinterland, and American and 
Australian prospectors are already at work. The Neuendet- 
telsau Mission dreads the influence on the natives both of 
* gold-fever ’ and of the concomitants of the mining industry. 
This mission, by an arrangement with the Rhenish and 
American Lutheran missions, took over in January 1933 
the work which the latter had carried on since the war. 
This included the recently built hospital at Finschhafen, to 
which the Neuendettelsau Mission has appointed a woman 
doctor. The Americans are building another hospital in 
their territory at Madang; the Rhenish Mission has with- 
drawn from the territory. 

The mandatory power (Australia), in collaboration with 
the missions, continues to give a good deal of attention to 
the physical well-being of the people. Fourteen boys from 
mission schools have been sent to Sydney for a six-months’ 
course of elementary medical knowledge which will enable 
them to give intelligent help in their villages. In May 1938, 
Executive and Legislative Councils for the mandated 
territory were constituted. 

New GutneEa (Papua).—A severe epidemic of influenza 
in the winter of 1932-33 took a heavy toll of life. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is rejoicing in 
the ordination as priests of three Papuan deacons in 
December 1932, which has made possible a far wider area 
of service. The London Missionary Society is finding that 
the necessarily reduced grants are resulting in a keying-up 
of the morale of the Christians. 

THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—The Philippines Independ- 
ence Act passed by the United States Congress, over 
President Hoover’s veto, in January 1933, provided for full 
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independence after a transitional period of ten years. It 
required that a draft constitution, to be prepared by an 
ad hoc convention of the Philippine Legislature, must be 
approved by the President of the United States before being 
submitted to a plebiscite of the Philippine people. Military 
and naval stations of the United States’ Government are 
retained and immigration of Filipinos into the U.S.A. is 
limited to fifty per annum. On account of these clauses 
some of the older people disapprove of the Act, but it is 
welcomed by the younger generation. 

Dr Laubach’s language method has met with unqualified 
success. It has now been adopted not only in every part 
of the Islands, but as far afield as Egypt, Syria, Singapore, 
Bombay and Amoy. The literacy of the Church in the 
Philippines appears to be assured before long. 

The withdrawal of the mission of the Disciples of Christ 
in 1981 (reported in our last survey) has led to a vigorous 
and encouraging movement of self-support. Pastors are 
carrying on with reduced salaries supplemented by gifts in 
kind, and the three hospitals continue their work, both 
medical students and nurses paying fees for their training.! 

A conference of the World’s Y.M.C.A. was held in Baguio 
in August 1983, attended by delegates from India and the 
Pacific area, the discussions being limited to Far Eastern 
issues. A Filipino secretary was appointed in January 
1988 to the Y.M.C.A. in the Islands, which is probably 
unique among branches of the Association in drawing a 
large proportion of its support and membership from Roman 
Catholics. 

The possibility of much closer co-operation between the 
missions which have work in the Philippine Islands is under 
discussion. Seven American missions are at work, and 
(omitting the Protestant Episcopal Church) six? have 
prepared statements showing their policy, personnel, extent 


1 This is the only instance with which we have met of probationer nurses paying 
for tuition.— Eps. 

® Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, United Brethren, Church and 
Missionary Alliance. 
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of work and finance. The statements have been submitted 
to a representative committee and definite action is now 
planned by the boards. 

Negotiations are also in progress for merging with the 
National Christian Council the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, set up in 1929 after the religious education survey. 
The work of the National Christian Council has included a 
nine-months’ evangelistic campaign for students in 1932 
and co-operation with the Government in agricultural 
welfare schemes and public health service. The Council 
has had the half-time services only of a secretary (Dr Higdon) 
since it was constituted in 1929. The question of whole- 
time service is under consideration. 

The Rev. E. C. Sobrapena, of the Philippine Islands, 
represented the Pacific area at Herrnhut. 

An interesting item in the report for 1932-83 of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland states that over 20,000 
copies of Scripture were distributed among Chinese-speaking 
seamen plying on Pacific steamers. 

The question of the development and welfare of the 
aborigines and people of mixed race continues to be a 
matter of concern to the Churches in Austrauia. It is 
estimated that there are from sixty to seventy thousand 
aborigines and over ten thousand of mixed race in the 
Commonwealth. A commission of enquiry, representing a 
number of organizations interested in the welfare of these 
people, has been set up to investigate their present condition 
and possible future development. There is some desire for 
the question to be made one for Commonwealth action. 
At present, with the exception of Central and Northern 
Australia, the separate States pursue each its own policy. 
At the time of writing unrest is reported in the aborigines’ 
reserve of Arnhem Land (Northern Territory). An expedi- 
tion has started, led by missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society which works in the district, with the hope of effecting 
a peaceful settlement. 
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THE JEWS 


TJNHE revolution in Germany, which under the leadership 

of Herr Hitler has taken the form of an intense 
nationalism, has created grave difficulties for those of Jewish 
race. Consequent upon the decree that only those of Aryan 
descent may hold office in the civil life of the nation, many 
Jews in high positions in the professional and commercial 
world have been forced to take refuge in other countries. 
Similarly in ecclesiastical matters, the Aryan clause ! (which 
has not been inserted in the Constitution of the Church) has 
been adopted by the Synod of the German Evangelical 
Church in Prussia. Considerable protest has come from those 
pastors who remain outside the ranks of the Deutsche 
Christen, who hold that such a clause is ‘ opposed to the Holy 
Scriptures and to the confession of faith of the Church.’ 
Although on the one hand the growth of anti-Semitism may 
have led to intensification of racial consciousness on the part 
of the Jews, yet on the other hand there is apparent, par- 
ticularly in Eastern Europe in the countries to which the Jews 
have migrated from Germany to escape the persecution of 
the Nazi régime, a desire for Christian sympathy and friend- 
ship and an eagerness to hear about the Christian faith. 
This is especially true of Poland, where some Jews live in 
conditions of indescribable poverty. Evangelistic meetings 
in Warsaw and other towns which were formerly centres of 
orthodox Jewry are crowded with attentive audiences, and 
there is a big demand for New Testaments and Christian 
literature. The National Bible Society of Scotland reports 
that over 52,000 copies of the Scriptures were circulated 
during 1932 in Hungary and Yugo-Slavia. 

The migration from Germany of the Jews, many of 
whom are highly cultured people, has extended beyond the 
neighbouring countries, as far afield as America, China, 
Turkey and Persia, and the effect of their settlement on the 


1 By the Aryan clause, a Christian with any Jewish inheritance for two generations 
back is excluded from holding any office in the Church. 
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people of these countries may be profound. A considerable 
number of scholars have gone to the United States, where 
a special ‘ university in exile’ has been opened. An invita- 
tion to displaced Jews has been given by the Yugo-Slavian 
Government, and mass migration to the Balkan States may 
be expected. At the Fourteenth Assembly of the League of 
Nations it was agreed to appoint a High Commissioner to 
assist in the settlement of refugees from Germany. The 
High Commissioner is to be advised by a governing body 
appointed by the Council of the League. Plans for the 
relief of German Hebrew Christians, who on account of their 
faith are excluded from the relief measures undertaken by 
Jewish organizations, are being made by the International 
Hebrew Christian Alliance. Special immigration arrange- 
ments have been made between the Palestine Government, 
the British authorities and the Jewish Agency in Berlin, and 
between the Jewish Agency and the German authorities. 
At the time of writing it is estimated that about 80,000 
Jews have fled from Germany to settle in other countries. 

In Palestine, the peaceful relations which have existed 
between Jew and Arab since the disturbances of 1929 have 
been affected by rioting which broke out in October 1938. 
The outbreak, which was largely due to wild rumours that 
plans had been made for a wholesale transportation of Jews 
from Germany to settle in Palestine, was directed almost 
wholly against the mandatory power; Jews were not 
molested. 

An event of great importance to the Jewish missionary 
enterprise was the purchase by Sir Leon Levison on behalf 
of the International Hebrew Christian Alliance of five 
hundred acres of land near Gaza on which to establish a 
Hebrew Christian colony. A conference was held in April 
1983, to discuss plans for founding such a colony, which it 
is hoped will include the setting up of a Hebrew Christian 
Church. The colony will provide a home and employment 
for some of the Hebrew Christians who have been persecuted 
on account of their change of faith. 
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The Near East Christian Council at its biennial meeting 
in April 1938 expressed grave concern at the large areas 
which remain unoccupied by any Christian mission to the 
Jews, notably Beirut where the Jewish population numbers 
eight thousand, and Baghdad where the number is ten times 
as great. A resolution was passed urging upon the mission 
boards the great need for the occupation of Baghdad. 

A preliminary survey of the evangelistic methods em- 
ployed by the several agencies at work among the different 
types of people in Jerusalem has been carried through by a 
group convened by the Near East Christian Council. This 
survey has revealed the fact that though there is a good deal 
of overlapping, the main sections of the Jewish population 
are reached by one or other agency, excepting in the case of 
the student world, which seems so far to have remained 
outside the influence of any of the missions. A former 
secretary of the Student Christian Movement of Finland, 
however, is now a student at the Hebrew University at 
Jerusalem, developing work among Jewish students. The 
Council’s sub-committee on Jewish work, which includes 
representatives of educational, evangelistic and medical work, 
is seriously concerned with the co-ordination of the work 
of the different societies, and is contributing to the studies 
of the committees on education and evangelism, in regard to 
the various aspects of religious education and the care of 
converts. 

A two-day conference of Falasha Hebrew Christians, 
numbering between three and four hundred, many of whom 
had travelled considerable distances to be present, was held 
at Kobela, Abyssinia, in November 1982. The conference 
proved such a success that it was resolved to hold similar 
conferences at regular intervals. 

There is a great revival of Hebrew as the spoken language 
of the Jew in Palestine. It is estimated that at least 85 per 
cent of the Jewish population use Hebrew as their mother 
tongue. 

The eighteenth Zionist Conference was held in August 
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1933 in Prague. The chief business was the preparation of 
a two-year programme for the furtherance of the Jewish 
national home in Palestine and the choice of leaders to carry 
the plans into effect. Dr Nahum Sokolow was re-elected 
president. Resolutions were passed ‘ deploring the official 
sanction given to racial prejudice in Germany and the manner 
in which half a million Jews have been deprived of elementary 
rights.’ The conference urged the mandatory power greatly 
to increase facilities for immigration into Palestine and 
to take all possible steps for the establishment of a Jewish 
national home. 

The first full meeting of the International Committee on 
the Christian Approach to the Jews was held at Digswell 
Park, Welwyn, England, in June 1932. A constitution was 
drawn up and subsequently endorsed at the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council at Herrnhut. The appoint- 
ment of Dr Hoffmann as director of the department was 
confirmed. In America confusion was caused in the past 
year by the existence of a Joint Department of Co-operating 
Boards of the Home Missions Council in addition to the 
North American Committee on the Christian Approach to 
the Jews. It is now believed that the difficulties have 
been removed. A small group of leading rabbis and an 
equal number of leaders of some of the Christian Churches 
in America met in conference in Chicago in November 1932 
to discuss the subject of the Christian evangelization of the 
Jew.} 

Considerable interest in Jewish missions has been aroused 
in the English Free Churches, one result of which is that the 
Methodist Church has appointed a full-time missionary to 
work for two years with one of the existing British societies 
working among Jews. 

At the quadrennial meeting of the (British) Student 
Christian Movement, held in Edinburgh in January 1938, 
for the first time in this series of meetings a place was given 


1 A condensed version of one of the papers, together with a reply by Dr Edwyn 
Bevan, appeared in the International Review of Missions for October 1933. 
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in the programme to the discussion of Jewish questions. 
Dr Hoffmann had this and many other opportunities of group 
discussion with students, both Jew and Christian, in Great 
Britain and America and on the Continent of Europe. 

Two appointments which were made during 1933 were 
interesting as illustrating the desire for more effective 
co-operation on the part of the missionary societies in all 
fields of their work. The Jewish Mission Committee of the 
Church of Scotland appointed a pastor of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church to serve as a colleague to their senior 
worker in Budapest; and a Hebrew Christian worker 
trained by the London Jews Society in Warsaw has been 
assigned by the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews to their work in Cracow. 


THE SENDING COUNTRIES 


S the Introduction to this survey noted, there is 
4 to-day a marked tendency to closer co-operation 
in Christian missions. This is true alike of the sending 
countries and of the younger Churches. While the desire 
for closer co-operation has been greatly stimulated by the 
economic situation and the reduced revenues of practically 
all missionary societies, there is no doubt that a deeper 
motive has been at work. It is increasingly realized that 
more is to be gained than the achievement of desirable 
economies in working, and that by an intimate drawing 
together in the framing and execution of policy missions and 
Churches may be led into a closer and more faithful disciple- 
ship to Christ. There are many who feel that the economic 
crisis, grievous as have been its effects in the withdrawal 
of missionaries and the restriction of the numbers of new 
recruits, may be a spring of blessing if Christian bodies can 
learn, by acting together, to make fuller use of the resources 
that they have. 


Two instances of the working of this spirit may be singled 
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out for particular notice. In 1982 the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies appointed committees to examine the 
question of retrenchment and consequent developments 
in policy in India and in China. It was found that several 
societies had separately purposed to make important re- 
ductions in one province of India—Bengal—and out of this 
discovery arose a desire to re-examine the whole structure 
of missionary work in Bengal (which happens to be in the 
main conducted by societies with headquarters in Great 
Britain), and to consider whether by a radical attempt to 
work more closely together it might not be possible, so far 
from destroying work, to enhance its efficiency. This 
examination is now in progress, and is in the hands of a 
strong committee in Bengal. The other instance is found in 
the resolve of the North American missions working in the 
Philippine Islands to draw closer together in the carrying 
out of their work. Plans here envisage the virtual pooling 
of funds and the creation of a common working body on 
the field. There can be little doubt that, if further experi- 
ence should demonstrate that these plans are conceived 
soundly, the ideas that underlie them will operate in other 
fields, where the more difficult problems of international, 
as well as interdenominational, co-operation have to be 
faced. 

The Missionary Council of the National Assembly of 
the Church of England issued in 1933 a unified statement 
surveying as a whole the work of all Anglican missionary 
societies. In North America two series of interdenomina- 
tional meetings were held in 1933 in a considerable number 
of cities, and attracted great audiences; in Chicago one 
meeting was attended by 26,000. A co-operative body, the 
American Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, 
was formed in 1982 to serve the interests in America of ten 
Christian Chinese universities in the work of which American 
boards share. 

Missionary funds in the Netherlands have suffered severely 
by withdrawal of contributions from trading companies. 
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The recruitment of educationists, doctors and nurses for the 
missions of the Kast Indies has almost ceased. Missionary 
leaders are being driven to fresh consideration of all their 
work. 

There have been a number of definite steps taken towards 
church union. In 1982 the three branches of Methodism 
in Great Britain were united in the Methodist Church. The 
proposals for church union in India (see pp. 42-8) have had 
their repercussions in Great Britain; conversations on 
church union concerning the Church of England (Anglican) 
and the Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) have been held, 
also between the former Church and the Free Churches. 
In Germany the various separate Lutheran and Reformed 
churches were united in 1933 into one German Evangelical 
Church with provincial bishops under a Primate (Reichs- 
bischof). A strong minority, which included some influential 
leaders, opposed parts of the new policy, particularly the 
annulment of the election of Dr Bodelschwingh as Primate 
of the united Church, and the Aryan clause.! 

On November 10th, 1933, Lutheran Churches everywhere 
commemorated the 450th anniversary of the birth of Martin 
Luther. The bicentenary of the Moravian Mission (Briider- 
gemeine) was celebrated in August 1932 in all parts of the 
world to which it has penetrated, especially in its birthplace, 
Herrnhut in Saxony. The Oxford Movement Centenary of 
the Anglican Church was celebrated in 1933. 

The report of the Appraisal Committee of the (American) 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, Re-thinking Missions, 
was published in the autumn of 1932, and attracted great 
attention. Vigorous statements of criticism or approval 
have appeared in many countries. Much attention has 
been given to the views expressed by the report on the 
essential basis of missions, and the general verdict has been 
adverse, while among the boards immediately concerned 
with the report strong differences of opinion have emerged. 


1 See the article ‘ Missions and Nationalism,’ by Prof. Westman in issue for October 
1933. For action regarding the missionary societies, see pp. 107-8. 
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It is agreed that the report contains many suggestions of 
considerable practical importance, to which it is desirable 
that attention should be given. A number of religious 
bodies, notably the Lutherans, Salvation Army and Bible 
Society, took advantage of the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in 1933 to conduct evangelistic meetings 
and to arrange for missionary exhibits in the Hall of Religion. 

The Mission of Fellowship from the Church in India to 
the Church in Great Britain, in the autumn of 1932 (see this 
Review for April 1933), made a deep impression, and other 
similar missions are under discussion. 

The Group Movement has been extending its work in the 
West, as well as in Egypt and the Far East. 

Among noteworthy gatherings, the following must be 
mentioned. The Committee of the International Missionary 
Council met at Herrnhut in June 1932 and planned its work 
for the next three years. The World’s Sunday School 
Association held an inspiring convention (the eleventh of 
the series) in Rio de Janeiro in July 1932, which surveyed 
and laid plans for religious education as a whole, not con- 
fining itself to Sunday schools alone. The (British) Student 
Christian Movement held its ninth quadrennial meeting in 
Edinburgh at the new year of 1933, and devoted a good deal 
of attention to the subject of communism as found in the 
world to-day. The World Council of the General Presby- 
terian Alliance held its fourteenth quadrennial meeting in 
Belfast in June 1933, and reaffirmed the need for Christ’s 
spirit in racial relations, industry and home life. 

The fifth biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations met at Banff, Alberta, Canada, in August 1933. 
The two main topics were international economic conflict 
in the Pacific and problems of education. Inevitably the 
relations between China and Japan were in the thoughts of 
all the members and coloured the discussions. The value 
of the conference, as expressed by the President, was the 
opportunity given for quiet, reasonable discussion of the 
greatest questions of the day, leading to a more sympathetic 
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understanding ‘of the vast background on which these 
episodes . . . are being played.’ 

The centenary of the abolition of slavery in the British 
Empire was widely celebrated in 1933, and was made the 
oceasion for calling attention to the continued existence to- 
day of slavery in certain forms, and of arousing public 
opinion in support of the Permanent Slavery Commission 
of the League of Nations ‘ for suppression of slavery in all its 
forms ’ which was appointed in October 1932. 

The League of Nations’ Convention for Limiting the 
Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 
Drugs (1931), having been ratified by the requisite number of 
nations, came into force on July 9th, 1933. A report pre- 
sented to the League’s Advisory Committee on Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs, at its Sixteenth Session in 1933, 
states that, ‘ As a result of the close control exercised, the 
illicit sources of supply in Western Europe appear to be 
rapidly drying up.’ A new supervising body has been set up 
under the above-mentioned Limitation Convention to examine 
the annual estimates of governments for their countries’ 
legitimate requirements for drugs. 

An appeal for public and governmental support of pro- 
posals to end the drink traffic among native races was issued 
in Great Britain last November, signed by the leaders of all 
the non-Roman Churches, and the Jewish Chief Rabbi. 

The League’s Commission of Enquiry into Traffic in 
Women and Children in the East completed its investiga- 
tions early in 1932 and produced its report in 1933. The 
most important of its suggestions was that which declared 
the most effective remedy against the traffic to be the 
abolition of licensed or recognized brothels in the countries 
concerned. The report also emphasizes the unique position 
of missionaries as helpers in combating the traffic. 

An international committee for the limitation of arma- 
ments was constituted in February 1932 and sat, with 
intervals, until November 1933. Up to the time of writing it 
has not been found possible to arrive at any decision affecting 
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armaments to any substantial degree. In October 1983 
Germany withdrew from the committee, and also from the 
League of Nations (withdrawal to become effective in 1985). 

A new movement of some significance is the propaganda 
of the International Proletariat Freethinkers. Transla- 
tions and original books are disseminating anti-religious 
ideas into the vernaculars of the Near and Far East; well- 
produced films are widely shown; Indians, Chinese and 
members of other races are being trained in Moscow for 
anti-religious propaganda; Esperanto is being used for the 
purpose as far away from Russia as Tahiti. ‘ Through 
the eastern frontiers of Soviet Russia Soviet atheism filters 
day by day into India, Persia, China and Afghanistan.’ ! 
This movement should not be ignored. 

In 1938 the International Missionary Council published 
the Directory of Foreign Missions, a revision of the directory 
and statistical sections of the World Missionary Atlas of 
1925. 





CONCLUSION 


LL the mission-sending countries have suffered in 

the economic depression of the last two years and 
missionary society incomes have inevitably been affected— 
yet not in proportion to the supporters’ loss in income. As 
this survey has already pointed out, we are being driven to a 
greater measure of co-operation: between one society and 
another, one Church and another, one country and another, 
to eradicate duplication and overlapping. A broad-minded 
outlook is growing: we are learning to look not only on our 
own things—schools, colleges, hospitals—but also on the 
things of others. Magnanimity, that great virtue, is in- 
creasing: nothing requires more grace than willingness to 
abandon a much-loved piece of work in order (as the matter 
presents itself at first) that some one else’s similar piece of 
work may be the gainer ; yet we are learning to do even this. 


1 Dr Iserland, in Social and Economic News for April 1988. 
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And in the process we are learning that to work in with 
another is to widen indefinitely one’s own horizon ; it is no 
longer a question of ‘ my work’ and ‘ your work ’ but ‘ our 
work ’—-which is the best point of view from which to re- 
cognize it as God’s. 

And, looking to the mission-receiving countries, we see 
everywhere a renewed keenness for evangelism, a courageous 
shouldering of new and heavier responsibilities, an increase 
in that self-reliance which draws its strength from trust in 
God. 

On neither side of the world is there any refusal to face 
the facts, but loss of income is being matched by sacrifice, 
doubt and fear by that quietness and confidence wherein is 
strength, and militant atheism by a turning to God. 

W..P. 
M. M. U. 





APPENDIX 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


TYVHE Roman Catholic Church has had to meet diffi- 

culties and anxieties of its own in many parts of the 
world, besides those arising from the economic depression 
which have affected every one, in the eighteen months since 
our last survey appeared. In Europe, the difficulties 
between the Vatican and the Italian Government have to a 
large extent settled themselves. The Government wishes 
religion to have a place in the national life, and in practice 
priests are given wide opportunities to minister to the 
religious needs of youth. 

In Spain, however, antagonism between Church and 
State has been and continues to be acute, and events in 
Spain are being closely watched in other countries, notably 
by the Latin American republics. The Bill for Regulating 
Religious Orders was passed in May 1933 and greatly 
restricts the power of the Church. 

7 
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No religious order as such may conduct education, 
although members of orders as private persons, and if in 
possession of a teaching certificate, may teach in ordinary 
schools where religious instruction may not be given. Some 
schools are reopening on a lay basis, with certificated 
teachers supplementing priests and nuns who have received 
ecclesiastical authorization to lay aside their habits and 
continue their mission of teaching. The Pope has issued 
an encyclical letter to the bishops, clergy and people of 
Spain—Dilectissima nobis—deploring and condemning the 
regulations, an immediate result of which has been the with- 
drawal of government grants from mission schools in 
Fernando Po (Spanish West Africa), which have had to be 
closed, as the same regulations apply as in Spain. 

A concordat between the Vatican and Germany was 
concluded in July 1933, dissolving the Catholic Centre Party, 
but giving a wide field to Roman Catholic organizations, if 
they abstain from political activities. 

The difficulties of the last ten years in Mexico are not 
clearing up. An encyclical letter, Acerba animi, ‘ on the 
distressing religious conditions in Mexico,’ issued in Septem- 
ber 1932, charged the Mexican Government with contra- 
vening the agreement which had been arrived at between 
Church and State in 1929. The encyclical, which enjoined 
Mexicans to comply with government regulations, but under 
protest, was defended by the Mexican Apostolic Delegate 
and Archbishop of Morelia, Mgr Leopoldo Ruiz y Florez, 
who was arrested and expelled from the country. In one 
province a new law forbids Mexican teachers to attend mass. 
The schismatic Mexican Catholic Church continues to grow. 

The Church is not, however, faced with difficulties 
everywhere. In two African vicariates its missions are 
developing rapidly. Ruanda-Urundi (Belgian Congo) has 
seen particularly rapid growth: in 1982 the number of 
converts received was five thousand; in the first three 
months of 19388 the number had already reached two 
thousand. But the largest mission in Africa is that of 
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Uganda, which counts its baptisms for the past year in 
tens of thousands (including, of course, infant baptisms of 
Christian parents), and is under the charge of five hundred 
priests, lay brothers and nuns, more than half of whom, 
including fifty-one priests, are Africans. 

New centres of medical work have been opened: at 
Kaolakh, Dakar, by the Blue Sisters (Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception), and at Umlamli, near the Basutoland 
border, both in January 1933. 

The training and ordination of indigenous priests, the 
consecration where possible of indigenous bishops and the 
founding of indigenous religious orders continue to be in 
the forefront of the missionary policy of the Church. On the 
occasion of the consecration of five new indigenous bishops 
for Asia,’ in 1933, it was remarked that sixty per cent of 
Asian Roman Catholics were under native-born clergy,? 
and twenty per cent under native-born bishops. Some 
interesting figures are quoted : 


Se it inate ae 
Japan... 222 62 22 
China . . 1980 1420 42 
India ‘ d 1500 2000 57 
Indo-China ; 360 1100 75 


The proportion of native-born priests in tropical Africa is 
naturally smaller. 

In accordance with this policy, the building of regional 
seminaries is steadily pursued. Two new regional seminaries 
have recently been opened in China, at Suanhwafu, Hopeh 
(the first entirely under a Chinese hierarchy), and at Kaifengfu, 
Honan ; and one in Africa at Roma, Basutoland ; a building 
for a regional seminary for Angola is also being planned at 

zanda. 

In China, progress in handing over responsibility and 
charge to Chinese hands, already considerable, has grown 


' Three Chinese, one Indian and one Annamese. 
* In India, and perhaps in other countries, this includes priests of mixed race.—Eps. 
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in the last eighteen months. Seventeen vicariates are now 
entrusted to Chinese clergy; in many of these assistance 
is given by Chinese and foreign members of religious orders, 
as in the vicariate of Paotingfu, where two French Lazarist 
houses are in charge of the preparatory seminary. Shanghai 
cathedral was given into Chinese hands with the appoint- 
ment of a Chinese rector in November 1982, and a new 
missionary district in the vicariate of Yenchowfu has been 
given to a Chinese priest and assistants to develop. 

The missions in China have suffered from the general 
unrest, civil war and pestilence. Four priests, three nuns 
and a large number of Catholic Chinese died in the cholera 
epidemic, about which the magistrates of twenty-three 
districts in Shansi alone reported over ten thousand deaths. 
The college of the Spanish Dominicans in Changchowfu, 
Fukien, was completely sacked during six weeks’ occupation 
by communist soldiers in July and August 1932; and a 
Spanish Jesuit, taken captive in December 1931, is still in 
the hands of communist soldiers in Kiangsi. Missions in 
Szechwan were paralysed for a time during the communist 
invasion of the summer of 1933, and there has been much 
interruption to missionary work in Manchuria, Jehol and 
Inner Mongolia. 

There has been difficulty in China of recent years in 
getting a clear title to land needed for the erection of build- 
ings, leases for short periods only being permitted. New 
laws passed by the Central Government in August 1933 
now permit a lease in perpetuity, which removes the 
difficulty. 

Missionary work in China supported in the United States, 
which has been so marked a development in recent years, 
continues. The first convent of American nuns in China 
was opened in September 1933 in Shanghai by the Sisters 
of Loreto of Louisville, Kentucky. Fu-jen, the Catholic 
University of Peiping, was assigned in April 1933, by the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, to the American 
Province of the Society of the Divine Word, whose head- 
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quarters are at Techny, Illinois. This Society is now 
launching an association in the United States to maintain 
and develop the institution, which is recognized by the 
Government. The Jesuits’ Aurora University, Shanghai, 
was recognized in January 1933, and the third Roman 
Catholic University in China, the Institute of Higher Studies, 
Tientsin, under the French Jesuits, which specializes in 
commercial and industrial courses, was recognized later in 
the year. Forty-seven of the 387 students at this college 
asked for and received baptism in 1932-33. 

The total enrolment of all Roman Catholic educational 
institutions in China in 19383 was 330,488, an increase of 
thirteen per cent over the figures for 19382. 

In South India the Church has been crossing swords with 
the Self-Respect movement, largely atheistic, which stands 
for social reform and has attacked the Roman Church for 
preserving caste distinctions among its members. It has 
been stated that large numbers of ‘ non-caste Catholics ’ 
have fallen away from the Church in the last year or two, 
but this the Church denies. It is known, however, that 
five hundred ‘Catholic pariahs’ of Madras demanded 
equality of status. Laymen among the ‘ caste Catholics’ 
have now taken up the matter and are promoting a move- 
ment to abolish caste distinctions in the Church. The 
movement is welcomed by the bishops and clergy who now 
see the evil of ever having countenanced such a contra- 
diction of the Spirit of Christ. 

The Jacobites who have joined the Roman Catholic 
Church in South India have been formed into a separate 
ecclesiastical province, the Malankara-Syrian Province, under 
Archbishop Mar Ivanios at Trivandrum and his suffragan, 
Bishop Mar Theophilos of Tiruvalla, the two leading men of 
those who left their former Church in 1931. 

The attitude of the Roman Catholic Church in South 
India to the new constitution of India, now in the making, 
differs in one essential from that of the non-Roman Churches. 
While the latter are opposed to the communal principle 
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the former welcomes it. In the north, where the Roman 
Catholics are fewer, they are generally opposed to com- 
munalism. The All-India Catholic League has sent a 
communication to the Joint Parliamentary Select Com- 
mittee sitting in London, demanding safeguards of Roman 
Catholic rights as regards religious observances, education, 
church property and canon law with respect to marriage. 
The Church has declined to co-operate with non-Roman 
Churches in united action concerning matters of citizenship, 
which was agreed to be desirable by the All-India Conference 
of [non-Roman] Indian Christians, held in December 1982 
at Nagpur, and which the civil authorities also desire to see. 

A conference of the ordinaries of North India met at 
Simla in June 1933 and established the Northern India 
Catholic Board of Anglo-Indian Education, to safeguard 
the education of the Anglo-Indian community and the 
Church’s educational rights, having regard to a future 
government in India which may not be ready to extend 
privileges to the community. 

In Indo-China some indignation is felt at the alleged 
undue support given by the French Colonial Administration 
to a recent revival of Buddhist study and propaganda. 
Founded in 1929, under a French directress and with a 
government subsidy, the central seminary for training 
Buddhist bonzes in Laos is now sending out priests and 
much propagandist literature. 

The first secondary school of the Paris missionaries 
in Indo-China, Providence College, was opened at Hué in 
September 1938. Of the four priests in charge, one is an 
Annamese. : 

In Japan the first Carmelite house was founded in Tokyo 
in February 1933 by six nuns from the Carmel of Cholet in 
France. The Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus of Chauffailles 
founded a commercial school for girls, in connexion with the 
Kumamoto High School, in December 1932. Japanese 
girls are beginning to take up business careers, and until 
now there has been no Christian training school. 
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In the Near Kast, the first Roman Catholic institution 
of higher education in Iraq, Baghdad College, completed its 
first year’s work in the summer of 1983, under the American 
Jesuits. The anti-missionary movement in Egypt expressed 
itself during its height in an attack on some nuns of the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, who were rescued by the 
police from the mob. 

A recent treaty between Italy and Afghanistan permits 
the Italian minister at Kabul to have a chaplain, and mass 
has been celebrated there through 1933. 

In 1883 the over-large prefecture apostolic of the South 
Seas, ranging from Madagascar to Easter Island, was divided 
into two: the vicariate of Eastern Oceania, given into the 
charge of the Picpus fathers, and that of the West Pacific, 
under the Marists. Last year saw the centenary celebrations 
of the two vicariates, in which other orders also are now at 
work. The Church in Oceania now counts nearly half a 
million natives and over a million Europeans. The intro- 
duction of hydroplanes has in the last few years greatly 
increased facilities for work. 

The Church in the Philippines still deplores the lack 
of clergy. Out of the thirteen million inhabitants, over 
twelve million are Roman Catholics (150,000 Protestants, 
500,000 non-Christian). Forty more priests are needed in 
Manila and at least one hundred more in the districts. 

The association known as Catholic Action, which was 
mentioned as the focus of conflict in Italy in our last survey, 
is being organized and developed in many countries. Its 
activities vary with the country. In Japan it is organizing 
a settlement among the poor in Tokyo, and work among 
young men; in Korea, it inaugurated in 1933 a vigorous 
programme of Catholic propaganda within Korea and a 
bureau of information for use abroad; in China, a central 
bureau has been started in Peiping, a leading activity of 
which.is the preparation of educational text-books; in 
India, it seeks ‘to harmonize private and public life with 
Catholic standards’; in South Africa a branch has recently 
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been organized to include the whole of the Union, with 
headquarters at Johannesburg and four regional centres, 
its aim being to safeguard and further the interests of the 
Faith, and a noteworthy feature is the absence of any racial 
discrimination ; the same thing is true of the East African 
branch, which specializes on improving African housing and 
hygienic conditions. Catholic Action is also to be found in 
the Fiji Islands. It was the subject for discussion at the 
tenth session of the annual ‘ week of missiology’ held at 
Louvain in August 1932. 

The word ‘ missiology ’—the science of missions—is 
coming into general use in the Church. A chair of missi- 
ology was founded in the theological faculty of Miinster 
University in 1911, and the action was followed by other 
universities and later also by the Urban College of Pro- 
paganda in Rome. At the latter, in November 1932, 
the Scientific Missionary Institute was formed and at the 
same time the pontifical Gregorian University instituted a 
faculty of missiology, with the right to confer degrees: the 
licentiate after a two years’ course, the doctorate after three. 

A spiritual movement which has not been mentioned in 
our surveys has been growing in the Church in recent years, 
namely, the liturgical movement fostered by the Benedictines 
in Germany, and to a smaller degree in France, America and 
England. The promoters believe that the present disunion 
of humanity, crying out for healing in both social and 
religious life, can be healed only by the source of all true 
union, the liturgy—which is the cult of God, on the one hand, 
and nourishment for the Church on the other. They hold 
that greater stress should be laid on the value of corporate, 
as distinct from individual, worship, also on a more intelligent 
understanding of the liturgy. By retreats and lectures the 
movement is spreading ; music, literature and art are finding 
a place in the revival. 

Among special gatherings of recent months must be 
mentioned the first eucharistic congress for the Congo, 
which was held at Kisantu in August 1933, and a conference 
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of the missionary priests of the Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 
vicariates—the first of its kind—which met at Leopoldville 
in October 1932 and discussed a number of questions, 
including the training of African clergy, African religious 
orders, education and marriage law. 

The eighth international [Roman Catholic] students’ 
missionary congress met at Fribourg in July 1932, when 
much concern was expressed as regards Roman Catholic 
students from the Orient who come to study in Europe. 
It was decided to establish a foyer at Marseilles for such 
students on their landing, and to make contacts between 
them and Roman Catholic families. The twelfth annual 
congress of the international students’ society known as 
Paz Romana (not a missionary union), meeting at Bordeaux 
and Lourdes a few weeks later, supported the decision of the 
earlier conference. 

The French national missionary congress at Lyons in 
December 1932 had as its subject ‘ The Pagan Woman and 
Christianity.’ The subjects of the tenth and eleventh 
sessions of the Louvain missionary week, meeting in August 
19382 and 1938, were Catholic Action and Catholic Education. 

The Church has been giving special attention to the 
subject of Christian literature in the Far East. There are 
about two dozen mission presses in China, which produce a 
considerable amount of literature, including some good 
periodicals, but it is recognized that they do not reach the 
man in the street, for they have not the services of a trained 
journalist. There are four mission presses in Japan, and 
since the fusion of three weeklies into one, in 1931, and the 
addition of other periodicals, their circulation has been 
increasing, for magazines have an enormous vogue in Japan. 
But the question of improving the quality of the output in 
both countries is recognized as imperative. 

Five outstanding publications have appeared since our 
last survey. Volumes 6 and 7 of the Bibliotheca Missionum 
have been completed by Father Dindinger, since the death of 
the great missionary bibliographer, Dr Robert Streit, in 1930. 
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These deal respectively with the missionary literature of 
India, the Philippines, Japan and Indo-China (Vol. 6) and 
of China (Vol. 7), and complete the whole work. An English 
translation — Catholic Missionary Theory—of Father J. 
Schmidlin’s Katholische Missionslehre im Grundriss has been 
published ; a new missionary atlas, Atlas der Katholischen 
Missionsgeschichte, giving historical notes, has been written 
by Father J. Thauren, and the six-volume work, Die Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart, edited by H. Gunkel and 
L. Zscharnack, has been completed. 

The movement called ‘Contemplation and Apostolate,’ 
founded by the Benedictines of St Andrew Lophem lez 
Bruges, Belgium, in 1930, and mentioned in our last survey, 
appealed at once to the Church. There are now five hundred 
mission territories linked with contemplative communities 
in the West, which make them a subject of constant prayer. 
The movement also gives help in founding religious houses 
of contemplation, for example, the new Carmelite house in 
Tokyo (see p. 102). 

The Catholic Guild of Israel, which works among Jews 
in East London, has opened a reading-room and_ reference 
library, which voluntary workers are making a centre in 
which to give addresses and in other ways get into contact 
with Jewish people. A new centre for Jewish work has 
also been opened at Breda, Holland, in the form of an office 
for distributing literature and dealing with correspondence. 

W. P. 
M. M. U. 
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THE MEETING OF THE DEUTSCHER EV ANGELISCHER 
MISSIONSBUND (GERMAN EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION) IN BARMEN! 


(An abridged translation of a statement issued in Germany.) 


N this new day and in the new German Evangelical Church 

what will be the future of the missionary movement? This 

question was discussed in the meeting of the Deutscher Evangelischer 
Missionsbund from October 18th to 20th, 1938, in Barmen. 

Two representatives of the religious movement known as the 
Deutsche Christen (German Christians) were invited and commis- 
sioned to take part in all the proceedings of the Bund. A manifesto 
was issued regarding the relation between the Church and State in 
the present circumstances which derives peculiar significance from 
the fact that all the evangelical missionary societies with full una- 
nimity subscribed to it. 

This manifesto opens with a unanimous declaration on the 
fundamental position of the missionary movement as 


the bearer of the message of Salvation in Christ to all peoples. It 
thus fulfils the commission of our Lord to his Church, as the Una 
Sancta of the Christian faith. 


Then follows the fundamental declaration of the position of the 
missionary societies within the framework of the new Church. 


The German evangelical missions have in the past received from the 
Church many kinds of encouragement and help in their work. The state- 
ment contained in the constitution of the German Evangelical Church 
that the Church is prepared to take the evangelical missions under its 
fostering care (Constitution of the German Evangelical Church, Article 4, 
Section 8) betokens a new start and a definite step forward in the relations 
of the Church and the missions. The missions express their thanks for 
the double promise therein contained—of a new consciousness of responsi- 
bility for their missionary work and protection of the characteristic features 
of German evangelical missionary life, and declare their joyful readiness 
to throw themselves into the task with all their powers. They hope from 
this closer co-operation between the Church authorities and the missions 
an enlivening and deepening of the missionary idea at home and an 
enrichment of the German Christian life of the people. 

1 At the date of going to press it is hoped that the authorities of the National Church 


will agree to these resolutions. In view of their importance it was thought well to print 
them here.—Epbs. 
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In three further sections the position of the missionary societies 
within the Church, the manner of their co-operation within the 
Church and finally their organic connexion, which shall unite the 
whole driving force of the German evangelical missionary movement, 
are more fully described. The most important points are as follows : 

The missionary societies hold it as indispensable that they should 
not be interfered with in their organization and property. They must 
retain in their hands the responsibility for the direction of missionary 
work and, in close touch with the church authorities, the cultivation 
of the home constituency. Their denominational character shall 
not be changed by the reorganization. 

As an instrument for the co-operation which the missionary 
societies have long desired between them and the Church, the 
foundation of regional missionary councils is planned, which will be 
composed of representatives of the Church authorities, the missionary 
societies and the home constituency. They will have the double 
task in their areas of providing for a smooth and harmonious working 
of missionary propaganda and of fostering in every possible way the 
cultivation of the missionary idea. 

A Deutscher Evangelischer Missionstag (German Evangelical 
Missionary Conference) will provide a representative body which 
will take the place of the Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsbund and 
will bring together all the German evangelical missionary societies ; 
and a Deutscher Evangelischer Missions-Rat (German Evangelical 
Missionary Council) will take the place of the Deutscher Evangelischer 
Missions-Ausschuss, and provide a leadership which will represent the 
societies before the public and in international missionary relations. 

The effects of the meeting extend far beyond the declaration. 
There was a merging of separate groups. The Jerusalemsverein, 
the Near East work of the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses, the Syrian 
Orphanage, the Christliche Blindenmission in Persien, the Deutscher 
Hilfsbund fiir Christliches Liebeswerk im Orient, the Dr Lepsius 
Deutsche Orient- Mission and the Evangelische Muhammedaner Mission 
(Wiesbaden) have come together in the Christliche Orientwerk. The 
Bibelhaus Malche (Freienwalde a.O.), the Deutscher Frauenmissions- 
gebetsbund (Rostock), the Deutscher Bund der Mddchen-Bibel-Kreise 
and the Schekki-Blindenmission (Bad Doberan i.M.) have formed 
a Frauen Missionsring. Other unions will follow. The most 
important and the greatest event was the formation of the Deutscher 
Evangelischer Missionstag. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE 


By A. G. HOGG, D.D., D.Lirr. 


: wer invitation having come to me to disburden my mind 
briefly on the question of the true function of the 
Christian college in the missionary enterprise in India, I am 
at some loss what line to follow. The distinguished handling 
of this topic by the recent Commission on Christian Higher 
Education in India is still in every one’s memory. With 
their main conclusions under this head I am in thorough 
accord, and I cannot improve upon the reasoning by which 
these conclusions are substantiated. What, then, can one 
usefully say ? Perhaps it may be best if I make none but 
incidental reference to the Commission’s report and, even at 
some risk of appearing egotistical, confine myself to indicat- 
ing how, in the course of long experience upon the staff of 
a Christian college, my own mind has been independently 
driven towards conclusions very similar to those reached by 
the commissioners. 

I have been able to find only one motive that seems 
sufficient excuse for what would otherwise be the pre- 
sumptuous venture of being a missionary. That motive is 
the soul’s need to ‘make her boast in the Lord.’ The 
Gospel is too splendid for one to acquiesce in its remaining 
anywhere unknown. The real missionary is the man who 
cannot escape this impulsion to tell of the Christ and of 
the transfigurement which He has brought upon all things. 
And yet, if the missionary be a college lecturer, he will find 
that his main preoccupation is with matters that appear 
to be at a far remove from his missionary motive. What 
connexion is there, for instance, between the differential 
calculus, or the quantum theory, or the rules for the con- 
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version of the syllogism, or the phonetical and grammatical 
changes that make up the evolution of language, and the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ? None that is obvious. 
So the college lecturer begins to ask himself why he must spend 
time upon these things in order to be a missionary—a puzzling 
enquiry which is just the question of the true function of 
the Christian college translated into homelier terms. 

The first step towards an answer consists in realizing 
that the puzzle has a much wider application than to the 
case of the missionary college. Proclamation of the Gospel 
is the heart of the missionary enterprise, and yet every- 
where that enterprise quickly develops lines of effort— 
medical, social, economic and educational—that are very 
different from preaching. It does so of psychological 
necessity. For, since preaching is the effort to put into 
words the spiritual secret of the Christian life, it possesses 
ready appeal only for those who have watched that life 
being lived until there has germinated in their hearts, per- 
haps unconsciously, something of a desire to learn its secret. 
In a non-Christian land this predisposing cause of attentive- 
ness to the Christian message is absent. So everywhere the 
foreign missionary organization has to exhibit the Christian 
life in operation before there can be much effective preach- 
ing—to exhibit it in operation upon the particular interests 
and endeavours which make up the lives of the people 
among whom the missionary has cast in his lot. Preaching 
is interpretation; and in order to be effectual, the mis- 
sionary’s preaching has to be the interpretation of a life 
which the people can understand and estimate because he 
is living it alongside them, and because it consists in trying 
to help them to attain objectives of which they appreciate 
the value. And this life, as he lives it, must be of a dis- 
tinctive quality that will make men wish to discover its 
spiritual secret. Only then are they likely to give interested 
heed to the missionary’s stumbling efforts to interpret, in 
words and ideas which they can understand, the Gospel 
that is his inspiration. 
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This means that the missionary has to give himself to 
his special enterprise (medical, or educational, or whatever 
it be) for its own sake and not only as a means of getting an 
audience that will listen without interruption. Doubtless, 
as a sort of quid pro quo for medical or educational services 
rendered, Hindus might consent to be present in the body 
at Christian instruction, or even to listen with the interest 
of curiosity to the strange phenomenon of a representative 
of ‘ the materialistic West ’ giving a religious address to the 
children of ‘ the spiritually-minded East.’ But what never 
will nor can be given as a quid pro quo, but only spon- 
taneously, is the serious attention that springs from a real 
hope that the preacher may have something valuable to 
impart. And if preaching—especially preaching handi- 
capped by the uneliminable residuum of foreignness—is to 
be effectual, something of the latter is necessary. Now 
what will render people expectant of spiritual help from a 
foreigner, a man whose past is shrouded in the obscurity 
of geographical distance, whose motives for coming it seems 
mere prudence to scrutinize closely, and who is full of the 
strange ideas and unfamiliar practices of an alien religion ? 
Nothing will do so until they know him through his deeds 
and begin to find that he lives upon a plane that commands 
their reverence. There will be no reverent regard if ac- 
quaintance with him leaves them with a suspicion that he 
gives himself to healing or to educating (objectives which 
they do understand) only for the sake of winning converts 
(an objective which they do not understand and can only 
misconstrue as proselytism). No, they must see him 
throwing himself, with a zeal that is manifestly disinterested, 
into the fight against disease and pain, or into the struggle 
to banish ignorance and end the wastage of intellectual and 
moral potentialities. And as they watch him, they must 
be making the discovery that amid all the trials and vicissi- 
tudes attendant upon such endeavour, he maintains a 
serenity and courage and enthusiasm and charity the secret 
of which they fain would learn. Then perhaps it may come 
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to pass that the Hindu will give receptive heed to the words 
of a foreign preacher of a foreign religion. Would an 
Englishman listen teachably to a Hindu missionary on any 
cheaper terms ? 

The primary business of the missionary college, then, is 
to live the Christian faith in its application to the enterprise 
of university teaching and study, pursued for its own sake. 
Only if the latter enterprise is pursued for its own sake, as 
an adequate proximate objective, can the educational mis- 
sionary’s ultimate objective come by its own. Only so will 
he get real opportunity of telling of his faith to willing hearers. 

There is no need to labour this point, for the ‘ bait’ 
theory of educational mission work is thoroughly discredited. 
But even if we all recognize that desire for the proximate 
objective needs to be as genuinely an animating motive as 
desire for the ultimate objective, there is still room for 
considerable diversity in our ways of conceiving the relation 
between the two objectives. Are these two, the educational 
endeavour and the evangelistic, two different things, related 
only in so far as the former creates the opportunity for the 
latter ? Or are they related in the closest possible way— 
so much so that when each endeavour is pursued aright it 
may become difficult to distinguish them ? My own thirty 
years of service upon the teaching staff of a missionary 
college have been a pilgrimage from the one view of that 
relation to the other, and if the appearance of egotism may 
be condoned, perhaps it may be useful to set forth what to 
me has been this lesson of experience. 

Throughout the five years ending with my first furlough, 
while thoroughly enjoying my class teaching for its own 
sake, I scarcely regarded this (of course with the exception 
of the Scripture hour) as itself a bit of missionary endeavour. 
From the missionary point of view I valued my position on 
the professorial staff chiefly for two closely related reasons. 
One was the stimulus and opportunity it afforded for an 
undertaking which seemed of vital missionary importance 
but shih had been little pursued—the undertaking of 
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exploring the relations between Christianity and Hinduism 
with a view to determining the form in which the Christian 
message must be presented if it is to be relevant to what a 
Hindu would regard as live spiritual issues. The other 
reason was the facilities which that position supplied for 
broadcasting the results of this exploration. For one’s 
scholarly repute as a college professor was in those days 
enough of a guarantee that any advertised public lecture on 
a philosophical or theological subject would be well attended, 
or any published article would be widely read. It gave one 
a rostrum and a public which it would otherwise have been 
difficult to secure in like measure. In my first spell of 
service what I lived for was this enterprise of exploration 
and broadcasting (or, as the Lindsay Commission would call 
it, ‘research and extension ’), although I could also find a 
healthy interest, as a student and teacher, in my ordinary 
work with my classes. The two interests were distinct and 
related in a purely external manner. 

In the course of my second five-year period my eager 
absorption in exploration and broadcasting began to be 
seriously interfered with by the demands of another mis- 
sionary interest which circumstances conspired to favour. 
In ways not of my own seeking it came about that all the 
time I could spare (and more than I could well spare) from 
preparation for my classes was spent in being at the disposal 
of individuals who were introduced to me by keenly Christian 
spirits among their fellow-students that I might give them 
what help I could in their moral or religious perplexities. 
In this form of brotherly service, so obviously missionary 
in character, I found an objective even more absorbing than 
the work of exploration and broadcasting. Indeed, for a 
time I almost became guilty of the absurdity of supposing 
that in an ideal missionary college ‘ personal work ’ of this 
kind would be every Christian teacher’s main preoccupa- 
tion, for which the elaborate educational and administrative 
programme of activity would, in a missionary point of view, 
be little more than the indispensable setting and instrument. 
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Not until my third period of service was running its 
course did I reach a very different view, which subsequent 
experience has only confirmed and developed. It was not 
that I then ceased to ascribe immense value to intimate 
personal effort on behalf of individuals, or to recognize the 
urgent missionary importance of what I have called ex- 
ploration and broadcasting. But a growing comprehension 
of the quality of the hold which men like William Miller, 
William Skinner, F. W. Kellett and others had acquired, 
and retained through life upon hundreds of their students 
with whom they had had only slight individual contact, 
brought me in the end to a conviction that a college pro- 
fessor’s discharge of the duties of his ordinary college time- 
table is capable of being a greater contribution to the 
victory of the foreign missionary enterprise than the secem- 
ingly more missionary kinds of activity in which he may 
spend his margin of leisure. It can be that, I now came to 
see, when he is a big enough personality. In the hands of 
the right man the mass lecture has a power all its own. 
The thronged benches act as an amplifier of every emotional 
impression which the lecturer’s gift may avail to produce. 
Moreover, it is not seldom easier to search the individual 
conscience under cover of the impersonalism of the mass 
lecture than amid the self-consciousness of a private inter- 
view. And while that to which the name of ‘ personal 
work’ is commonly restricted can take in only a narrow 
range of individuals, this impact of the big personality 
within the routine of college teaching, administration and 
discipline is an impact upon the many. When it produces 
so penetrative an effect as I have perceived it to have done 
in the case of teachers such as those I have named—scores 
of Christian graduates helped to more Christlike living ; 
hundreds of Hindu graduates drawn at least nearer to the 
Kingdom of God; all of them, whether Christian or Hindu, 
finding it easier to go on believing in God because they 
have believed in a man, and feeling more ashamed when 
they do wrong because in that man they have watched the 
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strength and beauty of goodness—when I reflect on all 
this, I feel that just this is the biggest of the contributions 
which the college professor may hope to make to the Chris- 
tianizing of India. It cannot stand alone. It vitally 
needs to be supplemented by the other forms of effort. 
But if comparisons are to be attempted, that in 
which the college teacher gets his chance of noblest mis- 
sionary service is, I think, his routine of ordinary college 
duty. 

However, for this chance to be in his case a solid, practical 
possibility, he needs to be a big personality. At least that 
was the form in which this new third view came to me at 
the first, and it was grief to see the colleges so often nullifying 
the grand opportunity by recruiting staff of nothing better 
than average personal calibre. ‘Send us out big characters,’ 
was my cry, ‘ personalities of force and distinction ; other- 
wise you will fail to get out of your colleges the splendid 
contribution to the missionary cause which they ought to 
be able to make.’ 

I am glad that my thought has not stood still, so that 
I do not need to-day simply to reiterate that querulous cry. 
In the nature of things the big personalities are comparatively 
rare. It is a hopeless demand to insist that the colleges be 
staffed with them alone. But may we not, perhaps, get 
bigness out of quite ordinary material? For the im- 
practicable dream of a staff composed exclusively of out- 
standing personalities, may we not substitute a big-souled 
fellowship composed of ordinary personalities developed to 
their maximum by facing, in intimate comradeship, the 
challenge of a great undertaking ? That is our Lord’s way. 
The great Church of God is an uncommon fellowship of 
commonplace men, God loving to use the weak things of 
the world to confound the mighty. Might we not learn to 
make of our missionary colleges uncommonly big-souled 
fellowships of quite ordinary men? For this we should 
need, in the first place, the inspiration provided by a stirring 
conception of the nature of our college enterprise and, in 
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the second, conditions making for close and strong Christian 
fellowship. 

Of the services which the Report of the Lindsay Com- 
mission has rendered, possibly the greatest is that it has 
spread far and wide a noble conception of the function of 
the Christian college, which has brought new hope to dis- 
illusioned college men. Christian colleges, we read, ‘ exist 
primarily to serve the Church in India as institutions in 
which the scholar and the teacher can make their character- 
istic contribution to the Christian movement.’ And what, 
in the commissioners’ opinion, this characteristic contribu- 
tion includes may be inferred from their description of a 
true university as ‘a place not only where young men are 
taught but a place which serves the community around it 
by getting into direct touch with that community, discover- 
ing its needs, finding the knowledge required for their solu- 
tion, and organizing means for bringing that knowledge to 
those who are to apply it in practical life.’ That is a con- 
ception of the college and university enterprise fine enough 
to stir to enthusiasm. 

To get our uncommonly big-souled fellowships of quite 
ordinary men, however, something more is needed besides 
the challenge of an enterprise grandly conceived. There is 
need of effectual comradeship in the pursuit of this challeng- 
ing vocation. And for this it is indispensable that colleges 
be far more adequately staffed. An overworked staff must 
always be imperfectly a fellowship, because its members 
cannot take time to know each other well and to develop 
deeply personal comradeship. Also lecture-classes must not 
be too big for ordinary personalities to make effective 
impact on, and this is another reason for a more generous 
staffing of the colleges. 

I have based this ideal of the college staff as an un- 
commonly big-souled fellowship of quite ordinary men upon 
the argument that there is no alternative ideal save the 
impracticable one of college staffs composed exclusively of 
outstanding individual personalities. But that is by no 
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means the only basis for this ideal. I can plead for it on 
two other counts which concern the very heart of the 
missionary enterprise. 

One is that only by giving effect to this ideal shall we 
begin to witness a disappearance of one disappointing 
feature of successful missionary college work, namely, that 
inward conversion is so apt to stop short of its outward 
consummation in acceptance of baptism. If only our 
Christian colleges could begin to be real, unmistakable 
exemplifications of the truth that genuine Christianity is 
essentially life in fellowship, if warm, joyous spiritual com- 
radeship were to become the dominant note of the life both 
of the Christian students and of the Christian staff, then 
baptism, as the outward expression of the event of being 
received into the live brotherhood of those that love the 
Lord, would appeal to each converted student as the natural 
and in every way desirable completion and seal of his self- 
surrender. On the other hand, so long as the Christian 
community continues to seem—as it is apt to seem, at least 
to the caste convert—to be a fellowship or brotherhood only 
in name and in respect of external organization, the act of 
joining that community appears a costly sacrifice rather 
than a coveted privilege. The fact that baptism is the 
expression of this act adds, therefore, nothing to its attractive 
power. If it attracts at all, it is only as a rite enjoined by 
the Lord. And when the cost of submitting to the rite is 
taken into consideration—its cost particularly in the cur- 
tailing of the convert’s opportunities of influencing his 
relatives for Christ—it is only natural if honest doubts 
begin to be felt as to the duty of being baptized. 

To give effect in organizing and staffing the colleges to 
the ideal of which I have spoken would be, I believe, to 
make a vital contribution to the resolution of a second 
missionary problem as well. Preaching, as I have already 
remarked, is the effort to interpret in words and ideas 
which the audience can understand the spiritual secret of 
the Christian life. It is self-evident that this interpreting 
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must be done in terms relevant to the philosophical past 
and spiritual present of India rather than to the theological 
evolution of Christendom. From the beginning of my 
Indian experience I have been seeking for the concepts and 
language that will interpret to the Hindu most relevantly 
and therefore most persuasively the distinctive riches of the 
Gospel. To aid me in this endeavour I have had the ad- 
vantages of a previous specialized philosophical training, a 
natural bent and the stimulus of an academic environment. 
I have seemed to myself to reach ways of formulating the 
Christian fundamental verities that ought to appear to the 
Hindu mind relevant, arresting and convincing. But that 
Hindu mind seems not to feel itself at home in my best 
reconstructive efforts. One is tempted to wonder whether 
any foreigner can succeed in such an endeavour. And so 
one welcomes the vision of another way of solution. If we 
cannot successfully reinterpret our Gospel in words, still we 
may interpret it in a corporate life. Let us recognize it as 
the immediate objective in missionary college work to draw 
young men (of whatever religion by birth) as deeply as they 
will go into the fellowship of the Christian life as applied 
to the enterprise of university work. To this end let our 
colleges be so staffed and organized and conducted as to 
exhibit the essential Christian life as a comradeship of the 
spirit, glad and strong and arrestingly winsome. Then 
may the Hindu mind be provoked to do for itself what we 
seem unable to achieve, namely, to define the spiritual 
secret of that life in terms which it can itself understand— 
to formulate, in some apt way of its own, the essential 
message of the Christian Gospel to India. Too little have 
we realized that Christianity is essentially life in fellowship. 
Let us begin to see what a more adequate realization of that 
truth will do for the solution of our missionary problems. 
A. G. Hoce 








THE WORK OF THE BIBLE SOCIETIES 


By A. H. WILKINSON, B.D. 


N July 26th and 27th, 1932, a conference was held in 

the Bible House in Queen Victoria Street, London, 

at which were present representatives of the three great 
Bible Societies—the American Bible Society, the National 
Bible Society of Scotland and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society.! It was a conference unique in the history of the 
three societies. Previously representatives of the British 
and American societies and of the British and Scottish 
societies had met from time to time to discuss difficulties 
and misunderstandings, but never before had the three 
conferred in one meeting. A wide range of subjects was 
discussed, and new plans for co-operation prepared. After 
the lapse of a year and a half it is easier to see the confer- 
ence in its true perspective and to have a better estimate 
of the work it accomplished. It has already borne fruit in 
various places, and it may be of interest, therefore, for the 
Churches in general and the missionary community in par- 
ticular to know something of what came under consideration. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society came into being 

in 1804, and in a remarkably short time had spread overseas 
and begun its world-wide task. To read the story of its 
early years in Canton’s History ? gives an impression of the 
almost breathless pace at which the work developed in all 
directions. In 1807 an agent of the Society was present at 
Copenhagen opening up the work while the British fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Gambier, one of the vice- 
presidents of the Society, was bombarding the city. In 1812 
the Rev. J. Pinkerton penetrated to Moscow, and had just 


1 Referred to below for the sake of brevity as ‘ The American (etc.) Society."—Enps. 
2 The History of the British and Foreign Bible Society. W.Canton. Five vols. 1904. 
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begun his work when the invasion of Napoleon compelled 
his flight. By 1811 work was begun in India, and the labours 
of the Serampore group were linked up with those of the 
Society for translation and publication work. By 1814 
Morrison had spent £4000 of the Society’s money in the 
preparation and publication of the Chinese New Testament. 
Everywhere the Society associated itself with the great 
missionary movement until, outside Europe, their spheres 
were coterminous. Within Europe the administrative work 
of the Society developed apace until there was scarcely a 
people which did not in some way or other benefit by its 
labours. 

In the meantime the American Bible Society had come 
into being at a meeting held in New York in 1816. Before 
this date many local Bible societies had been formed, the 
first being the Philadelphia Bible Society which was organized 
in 1808. These societies met only local needs and left un- 
touched vast areas into which the population was rapidly 
spreading. To meet the needs of these untouched areas 
was the raison d’étre of the American Bible Society, and for 
many years after its formation practically all its energies 
were concentrated on this side of the work. The need of 
the wider world was, however, borne in mind, and even as 
early as 1819 a consignment of Spanish Bibles was sent to 
Buenos Aires. Moreover, it was early accepted as a principle 
that ‘ American missions everywhere have a right to claim 
help from the A.B.S.’ As these missionaries were found in 
Turkey, Greece, India and the Pacific Isles in the early 
decades of the last century, the Society may have been said 
to have had a world view from its early years. Its first 
foreign agency was established in Constantinople in 1836, 
and from that time onward the two sister societies continued 
to expand overseas without a definite understanding as to 
spheres of work. In such circumstances some overlapping 
and consequent friction were inevitable. From time to 
time adjustments were made to avoid these difficulties, a 
notable case being the agreed withdrawals of the American 
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Society from Korea and of the British from the Philippines 
in 1918. 

The National Bible Society of Scotland came into exist- 
ence as a result of the controversy within the British Society 
about the publication of the Apocrypha. Of the details of 
that controversy it is unnecessary to write here ; it is enough 
to say that the Scottish auxiliaries, after vainly demanding 
that all the members of the committee should be replaced, 
determined to form a Bible Society in Scotland. With a 
smaller home base than that of the other two societies the 
work of this Society has naturally been less extensive, but 
nevertheless it has accomplished a magnificent work, par- 
ticularly in China. In that land in 1981 it issued 8,847,573 
books as compared with 2,959,729 books issued by the 
American Society and 4,506,415 by the British. It was 
here perhaps more than anywhere that difficulties between 
the three societies reached their height. 

In addition to the difficulties resulting from overlapping 
there were others resulting from the use of different methods 
of distribution—perhaps it would be truer to say from the 
use of a different emphasis in the same methods of distribu- 
tion. Of these methods there are four, namely: (1) the 
placing of the books in the hands of the missionaries for 
distribution by sale or (2) at his discretion by gift; (3) the 
use of colporteurs either controlled directly by the Society 
or indirectly through grants-in-aid to missionaries and 
others ; and (4) the use of the book trade. In Great Britain, 
for instance, the British Society does the bulk of its work 
now through the ordinary trade channels, although con- 
siderable numbers of books are still distributed as free or 
partly free grants to congregations of the various Churches 
and charitable institutions. Similarly, in West and Central 
Africa, where missionary bookshops play a large part in the 
development of the local churches, practically all its dis- 
tribution is done through these channels. In India and 
China the work is largely done through colportage. Only 
in exceptional cases are out-and-out grants of Scriptures 
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made to the missionary forces, although liberal discounts 
sometimes amounting to 80 per cent of the cost price are 
given. The Society has always claimed that while the 
colportage system is the most expensive it is nevertheless 
the most effective, especially when considered over a period 
of years, and reckons that 70 to 80 per cent of its Scriptures 
are ultimately distributed through these channels. 

The American and Scottish societies, perhaps working 
more definitely on the theory that it is the business of the 
ministry to see to the work of distribution in heathen lands, 
have made much less of the colportage system. Last year 
the American Society reported that approximately 40 per 
cent of its foreign distribution was done by colportage and 
60 per cent through correspondents to whom the books 
were sent for resale, generally on commission to defray their 
expenses. By this method it is felt that the Church’s use 
of the Scriptures as a means of evangelism is stimulated. 
The Scottish Society also makes less use of the colportage 
system, but is much more liberal than either of the others 
in giving outright grants to missionaries without asking for 
any financial return. For the respective methods used 
there is much to be said, but it is not always easy for the 
societies to avoid friction between their agents when different 
methods are being applied in the same area. To discover 
some means of closer co-operation in methods of distribu- 
tion was, therefore, another object of the conference. 

The third point demanding mutual conference was the 
attitude to be adopted by the societies to schemes not 
originated by them for free distribution of Scriptures on a 
large scale, as, for instance, when the number distributed 
was to reach, say, a million. On the first occasion in which 
this was attempted in China the control of the distribution 
was left in the hands of the three big societies and was 
spread over a considerable number of years. The attitude 
of the - British Society has always been that, wherever 
possible, it is the wiser policy to secure the sale of Scriptures, 
and it has been opposed to free distribution unless the cir- 
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cumstances were exceptional. Nevertheless, it co-operated 
in this effort because it felt that by so doing it could guide 
the books into channels where it was likely they would be 
most profitably used. Later, however, when similar schemes 
were proposed in South America this Society refused to 
participate, feeling that it was no longer wise to show any 
sympathy towards a method of Scripture distribution in the 
efficacy of which it does not believe. If the reports then 
received by the Bible societies were trustworthy, quantities 
of books were distributed in such a way as to be practically 
wasted. 

The fourth (and perhaps the most important) matter was 
about the relation of the Bible societies individually and 
jointly to the changed situation in the mission field. Since 
1910, as all the world knows, there has been a considerable 
development in indigenous leadership, with a resulting 
delegation of powers from the sending Churches and mis- 
sionary societies to the younger Churches. Only in very 
small measure have the Bible societies availed themselves 
of the new leadership. I think it is true to say that, with 
the exception of the two secretaryships of the American 
Society in China nowhere in the past has any one of the 
three societies employed any but Occidentals as its field 
secretaries. 

The greatest problem before the conference, therefore, 
was how to make the work of Bible distribution native to 
the countries where the Bible societies were at work. In 
1981 Dr North (Secretary of the American Society) and I 
held long conversations in London, and we were convinced 
that the success of our work in the future would largely 
depend upon the degree in which we could call into the 
service of the societies the enthusiasm and leadership of the 
younger Churches. This we felt was possible along two 
lines : by employment of indigenous leaders in high positions 
on the societies’ staffs and by inviting the co-operation of 
indigenous Christians on local councils of the societies. 

It was in the light of all these factors that the findings of 
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the conference were arrived at. Some of them have a mere 
domestic interest and need not be mentioned here, but there 
are others which ought to be of interest to the Christian 
community in general. I quote here in extenso some of this 
latter category : 


1. (a) This conference, believing that the growth on the mission field of 
Native Churches with an indigenous leadership, together with 
the development of the national spirit, creates a situation which 
calls for the sympathetic consideration of the Bible societies, 
invites the Boards to consider whether any modifications are 
desirable in their operations to meet the changing conditions. 
This conference, having heard with interest of the changes the 
British and Foreign Bible Society has made and proposes to 
make in its organization in India, requests the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to keep the Boards of the other societies 
informed of developments and recommends that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land endeavour to discover whether a closer co-operation in the 
administration of their work in India is practicable. 


(b 


— 


(Note.—({a) calls for no comment; (b) calls for a little 
further elucidation. Hitherto the work of the British 
Society in India has been in charge of six field secretaries, 
each assisted by an advisory committee. A general secretary 
has now been appointed to co-ordinate the work and to 
bring into being an advisory council for the whole of India, 
and to make a fuller use of Indian leadership. Already two 
Indians, Mr Balasundarum and Mr Krishnaswamy, have 
been appointed as secretaries at Allahabad and Colombo. 
All this action is bound up in a resolution of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which I quote in full: 


The parent committee aims, when the opportune time arrives, at the 
creation of an All-India Bible Society. In the meantime it shall be part 
of the duty of the General Secretary for India to bring into being a central 
council which, through him, shall advise the parent committee on all 
matters pertaining to the work in India as a whole. On this council 
there shali be representation of the provincial committees, but other 
details of the constitution of such council shall be considered both on the 
field and at home before it is formed.) 
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2. (a) This conference recommends that the three socictics should 
work together with a view to encouraging the formation of a 
China Bible Society which, having the same basic principles as 
the co-operating societies, shall share with them in the world- 
wide work of the distribution of the Scriptures. 

(b) To this end the conference recommends the immediate forma- 
tion of an advisory council in Shanghai which, in addition to 
the China secretaries, shall consist of eighteen members, onc- 
third of whom shall be appointed by each of the home boards 
on the recommendation of its own China secretary. 

(ec) The functions of this council shall be to consider and advise as 
to any questions of policy, method or procedure relevant to the 
work, including such matters as the arrangement of work so as 
to prevent overlapping, the organization of local or regional 
councils and auxiliaries, the publication of the Scriptures, the 
issue of publicity literature, selling prices and discounts, special 
applications for Scriptures for free grants or for free distribution. 

(4) The administrative expenses of the council should be shared by 
the three Bible societies in the field in suitable proportion. 


(Note.—This section marks a great step forward. There 
was a danger that each society might go its own way and 
each have its own advisory council. The advisory council, 
under the chairmanship of Dr Cheng Ching-yi, is already 
in being. Consisting as it does of many leading men who 
know the conditions in, and the needs of, China intimately, 
it can give a powerful lead to the home boards. Conse- 
quently progress towards better co-operation is likely to be 
more rapid. Already some joint provincial committees have 
been formed, a joint magazine issued, the American and 
British societies are amalgamating work in Central and in 
West China, and further progress is expected soon.) 


8. The conference recommends that the boards be asked to correspond 
with one another to discover whether there are other fields 
where the plans laid down for China can be applied or adapted. 

4. The objective of the distribution by the Bible societies is to secure 
the largest and most effective missionary result. Distribution 
must therefore be carried out in a manner to secure the interest 
of the new possessor in serious reading and an open mind and 
heart to the entrance of the Word. To this end the policy of 
the sale of Scriptures should be as heretofore the normal process, 
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requiring as it does in most instances a personal contact in 
which the use of the Book can be commended to the prospective 
possessors, 

Only in exceptional situations is free distribution in large 
quantities justified. Free distribution generally tends (i) to 
diminution of personal contact, (ii) to the effort to touch large 
areas or large numbers rapidly rather than work small areas 
intensively, (iii) to cause the Scriptures to be regarded as 
propaganda for an alien cause rather than as a book of universal 
merit, (iv) to wasteful use, even abuse, of funds and books. 

Free quantity distribution by the societies would appear to 
be justified only: (i) in case of communities suffering from 
disaster in which purchase is impracticable and the ministry of 
the Scriptures to morale urgently needed, and (ii) rarely in the 
case of localized intensive evangelization campaigns, in which 
the distribution of single Gospels is to be followed up by the 
further work of the evangelistic campaign itself and by the 
systematic sale of Testaments in the community soon after. 

5. This conference recommends that the societies correspond with 
each other with reference to securing among the Churches and 
missionary forces a favourable attitude towards these principles 
of distribution, 


(Note.—There is no doubt that much needs to be done in 
educating Christians with regard to these principles. Many 
pious souls, with intense desire to glorify God by the widest 
distribution of His Word, are apt to contribute to schemes 
of wide free distribution without a full knowledge of how 
this is often carried out. Quite recently reports have 
reached me from Persia of houses in which half a dozen or 
more Bibles and New Testaments have been found. In 
villages where this free distribution has taken place our 
colporteurs are sometimes driven away with blows because 
they have tried to sell the Book. It is not always realized 
how these spasmodic efforts interfere with the regular work 
of the established Bible societies.) 


6. This conference being profoundly concerned that the Scriptures the 
societies distribute should find their fullest use in individual 
“and family life, earnestly recommends to the Boards that their 
mutual consideration should be given as to possible methods by 

which the fullest use of the Scriptures may be encouraged. 
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At the end of the joint conference, the staffs of the 
American and British societies met for further consultation, 
partly to think out in greater detail some of the implications 
of the resolutions passed at the previous conference. 

With regard to the policy of the formation and en- 
couragement of the national Bible societies, the following 
principles were laid down: That they should be founded in 
the common basic principles of our societies ; indigenous, 
with their roots deep in the life of Church and nation; self- 
governing and responsible for the work within their own 
borders ; responsible for such measure of financial support 
as each is able to provide; and participants in the world- 
wide Bible work. It was fully realized that the process of 
creating independent national Bible societies must be a 
gradual one. National leadership must first be tested in 
the provincial as well as in the national advisory councils, 
and the earnestness of the Christian community must give 
its evidence of sincerity by an increased measure of financial 
support. Moreover, time must be allowed for securing 
suitable men for staffing the work in these areas, and for 
them, when found, to have time to prove their capabilities. 
As has already been indicated, excellent progress has been 
made and our hopes for the future are bright. 

Some consideration was also given to other areas where 
the difficulties are not so intense, but where economies may 
be effected by closer co-operation. In the past such cases 
have been met by the withdrawal of the American Society 
from Korea and of the British from the Philippines. By a 
similar arrangement the American Society refrains from 
entering Persia and Burma and the British from entering 
Mexico and Siam. Such arrangements, however, lessen 
the scope of each society’s appeal to its home constituency, 
with a consequent loss of income. It was decided to propose 
to the boards of the two societies that a new experiment in 
co-operation should be tried. In Bulgaria, for instance, 
both the societies maintain sub-agents and a staff of other 
workers. If the experiment proposed is adopted, both 
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societies will still continue to work there, but one will 
administer the work of both through one sub-agent. He 
will be the servant of the administering society, but the 
other society will have right of access to him concerning 
such matters as publicity. If such an experiment proves 
successful it might well be applied in several other areas. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to do 
justice either to the spirit or the scope of the discussions. 
The spirit of harmony and fellowship which prevailed there, 
and later in the staff conference, is pregnant with hope of 
good things to come in the way of fuller co-operation between 
the societies themselves, on the one hand, and between the 
societies and the younger Churches on the other. There can 
be no doubt that in the not distant future our common 
work will gain an increased vigour and be done with greater 
efficiency. 

A. H. WILKINSON 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ISLAMIC STUDIES 


ISLAMSTUDIEN : VomM WERDEN UND WESEN DER ISLAMISCHEN WELT. 
Von C. H. Becker. 2. Band. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer. M. 20 
und M, 28. 1982. 

THE MACDONALD PRESENTATION VOLUME: A Tribute to Duncan Black 
Macdonald, consisting of Articles by former Students presented 
to him on his 70th Birthday, April 9, 1933. Princeton: Uni- 
versity Press. $6.00. London: Oxford University Press. 84s. 
19388, 


HERE is a certain sadness associated with the appearance on 
a reviewer’s desk of these two volumes, for they mark the 
passing of two great Islamic scholars. Dr Becker died on February 
10th, 1988, and for many years had been so fully occupied with 
official duties in connexion with his position in the German Ministry 
of Education that he had had but little time to devote to Islamic 
studies. Professor Macdonald is still with us, and we hope may 
still be for many years, but failing health has drawn him also away 
from the field of Islamics, so that in recent years he has had to confine 
himself largely to his work in Old Testament studies. 

There had been great Islamic scholars in Europe long before the 
days of Becker, it is true, but it was he who laboured for the recogni- 
tion of Islamistik, Islamkunde, Islamwissenschaft, as it is variously 
called, as an independent discipline in itself and not a mere appendix 
to Semitics or to Oriental History ; and his years of editorship of 
the journal Der Islam contributed much to gain for Islamic studies 
the place that they now have in academic circles. Similarly, it is 
impossible to think of Islamic studies in America without imme- 
diately associating them with the name of Professor Macdonald of 
Hartford. 

The two men were quite different in type. Becker was an 
organizer and a publicist, while Macdonald was a teacher. Becker 
will always be better known for his public work than for his work 
as a teacher, but Macdonald’s great influence has always been that 
which through classroom and personal association he has had on his 
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students. Not only in America, but all through the Near East and 
as far as India, do we come across missionaries and others who have 
been with Dr Macdonald at Hartford and who carry with them the 
influence of his character and teaching. 

This second volume of Becker’s Islamstudien, like the first volume 
published in 1924, consists mainly of a reprint of essays and articles 
on Islamic subjects contributed by him to various periodicals during 
the years 1904-82. Those in this volume are divided into three 
groups: on Islam in Africa, on modern problems in the Near East, 
and obituaries of a number of German and Austrian orientalists 
whose lives and work were closely associated with Islamic studies. 

Islam in Africa seems always to have had a strong attraction for 
Becker, and there are no less than thirteen studies on the subject in 
this collection, ranging from criticism of Leo Frobenius’ Atlantis 
theories connected with the old Yoruba culture, to a discussion of 
African sleeping-sickness as reflected in the pages of the Muslim 
historian Ibn Khaldin. He is interested in Islam in Africa both as 
an Islamic scholar and as a government official. It is the scholar 
who appears in the studies on the history of the spread of Islam in 
the Sudan and East Africa, and on the Arabs as colonizers, and the 
administrator who asks, ‘ Is Islam a peril in our colonies ?’ and dis- 
cusses the problems which the spread of Islam in Africa raises for 
German colonial policy. It is in this connexion that we find some 
very useful discussion of the question of the relation between Islamic 
Canon Law and the attempts of colonial governments to administer 
justice according to the standards of our modern western codes—a 
problem with which not only German officials have been vexed. 
Here also are the discussions which will be of most interest to the 
readers of this Review, those, namely, of the relations of missions 
to colonial policy in areas where Islam is a considerable factor. 
Dr Becker faces this problem as a Christian and not merely as an 
official. 

The second section deals almost exclusively with Pan-Islamism 
and the Turkish question, and Dr Becker even reprints his side of 
his controversy with Professes Snouck Hurgronje of Leiden over 
the ‘ Holy War made in Cermany,’ concerning which there was so 
much bitter feeling curing the war. Two essays in this section 
particularly interest British readers, for he discusses British policy 
in the Near East and with regard to Islam in general. It is naturally 
interesting to see the German official’s point of view on this matter, 
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and somewhat amusing to discover that he thinks British statesmen 
are gifted with an almost superhuman astuteness and diabolical 
cleverness in their Eastern policy, whereas we ourselves are more 
inclined to regard them as hopeless blunderers. The section closes 
with an interesting summary of the history and modernizing of 
Turkey since the world war. 

The Macdonald Presentation Volume contains twenty-seven 
essays by friends and students of Dr Macdonald, besides an account 
of his work at Hartford Seminary by the former President, 
and a detailed bibliography of his various writings. The essays 
present a varied fare, varied, as is usual in such collections, both in 
range and in scholarship. Some of them are fine articles, and some 
hardly merited the trouble of printing. A majority touch on subjects 
of Islamic or Arabic interests, some naturally on Old Testament, 
and for the rest we range from New Testament studies through 
religious education to Buddhism. Naturally the missionary element 
finds representation both directly and indirectly, and missionaries in 
Muslim lands will find considerable food for their meditations within 
the covers of the volume, particularly in the fields of early Arabic 
and Turkish studies. 

Perhaps the most challenging and most interesting article is that 
by Dr George Sarton, the Belgian scholar who lives in America and 
edits Isis as a passing interest, while he pushes on with his great 
History of Science. Dr Sarton has had a Wanderjahr in the Near 
East which he has spent in improving his acquaintance with Arabic, 
and his article gives his views on the stupidity of the methods of 
Arabic teaching in western schools of learning, and presents a vigorous 
challenge in favour of Arabic being taught in its living colloquial 
form by professors who speak it fluently, and not as a dead language 
by professors whose main claim to their appointment is their know- 
ledge of Hebrew and Syriac. 

All through the volume one senses the note of affection on the 
part of the contributors for the revered teacher in whose honour the 
volume is prepared, and that alone is a tribute to the place Dr 
Macdonald has for so long held in the institution which is perhaps 
America’s foremost centre of Islamic and missionary study. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 


Oxrorp 
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THE LAYMEN’S REPORTS 


Cuina. Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry: Regional Reports of the 
Commission of Appraisal. Vol. u, Supplementary Series. Part 
One. 


Cuina. Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry: Fact-Finders’ Reports. 
Vol. v, Supplementary Series. Part Two. Each edited by 
Orvitte A. Petry. New York: Harper. $1.50. 1988. 


TJ\HE Laymen’s Inquiry set out sympathetically and, I believe, 

prayerfully to review and appraise the work of a Christian 
movement in a nation numbering a quarter of the inhabitants of 
the globe. The factual volumes dealing with China, supplementary 
to Re-thinking Missions, are now ready. In the reviewer’s judgment 
the poorer of the two is superior to the book containing the judgments 
of the Appraisal Commission, while the abler one (The Fact-Finders’ 
Report) is so comprehensive and on the whole accurate that no 
China missionary or friend of Chinese missions can afford not to 
read it. 

Volume u of the Regional Reports contains a chapter on the 
background and objectives of Protestant foreign missions which 
had originally been included in Re-thinking Missions but had been 
crowded out; but even at the risk of making that book bulkier 
the earlier plan should have been followed. There are seven chapters 
on different phases of work in China, written by members of the 
Appraisal Commission, and one who had not read Re-thinking 
Missions could well take time to study these. But why are sections 
of ‘ collateral data’ printed at the end of each chapter? I started 
to read these with a mounting disappointment as I realized that 
they were condensations from the data in the Fact-Finders’ Report. 

The companion volume is entirely different in aim and matter. 
The reviewer's opinion of it is likewise vastly higher. It contains 
more than seven hundred pages and makes slow, difficult reading, 
but the reading is worth while. The preface and first chapter by 
the China Director gather into comparatively brief compass the 
impressions and recommendations growing out of his experience in 
China. Then in closely packed chapters we read of rural and 
industrial problems, the Church and its leadership, religious educa- 
tion, general education and medical missions. Two sections deal 
specifically with women’s work. The reviewer found some examples 
of careless editing, but they were relatively few and unimportant. 
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There were several sections in the book, however, where one 
seemed to perceive the opinions and biases of the Fact-Finders 
distinctly colouring the facts quoted. 

There are also other statements one would question. Sectarian- 
ism, for example, as a stumbling-block in the way of educational 
co-operation (p. 892) is, in the judgment of one who is on several 
union and co-operative boards, almost negligible. Institutional 
pride, rather than denominational, stands as the big factor. Vested 
interests also loom large. 

Again, the large proportion of non-Christian students in Christian 
schools is noted (p. 24) as a ‘ partially unconscious recognition of 
comprehensiveness.’ Those who have wrestled with the problems 
of church schools under the diminishing western subsidies of recent 
years smile tolerantly at this interpretation. On pp. 548-4 a vivid 
picture of educational practice is given at some length, and a reader 
would gain the impression that the data refer to the present day ; 
but the story is from the experience of a missionary in 1908-9. 
Maybe the conditions are true to-day ; if so, the present time should 
supply the supporting data. 

But enough of criticism. The very concreteness and size of the 
book lays it open to the danger of occasional misstatements of fact. 
But it would be an irremediable loss to us and to the cause we love 
and serve if we allow the motes to blind us to the vast amount of 
surprisingly accurate and illuminative material. If I should start 
underscoring the especially good sections, the entire table of contents 
might be noted. I cannot refrain, however, from commending the 
chapter on rural conditions and missionary work, or the all-too- 
short memorandum by Bruere on industrial problems. 

Some of the warmly evangelistic notes scattered throughout 
the volume make one wonder why there was not this same warmth 
in Re-thinking Missions. And after reading the chapter on medical 
missions, supposedly the material on which the original volume was 
based, one is unkind enough to wonder just where the Appraisers 
got the data for their unfavourable opinion of Christian, as compared 
with governmental, hospitals. 

Dr Knight’s section on education deserves and certainly will 
receive careful study. His statement of the unfavourable conditions 
observed (p. 355) is discouraging but true. It is discouraging 
indeed : but at the same time it should lead Chinese and missionary 
educators to wage a new campaign against the evils named. The 
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study of missions in Szechwan is one of the most fascinating sections 
of the book. In part this is because it deals with a well-defined 
geographical and political unit into which Christian missions entered 
at a comparatively late date. It is frank in its criticism, sometimes 
surgically sharp, but as a member of one denomination criticized 
I value this highly. 

To sum up: this is the type of book for which I hoped when I 
learned that the Laymen’s Inquiry would issue its report. As a 
missionary and a board administrator I welcomed criticism, even if 
and when it should cut. But I wanted data to support the criticism 
and suggestions. Now I have the data, and on the whole con- 
vincingly presented. I trust that these volumes will help all those 
engaged upon the task of remaking a world to do their work better. 


F. T. CartwrRicGut 
New YorK 





CHRIST OR CONFUCIUS IN CHINA? 


Das RINGEN DES EVANGELIUMS UM DIE SEELE CHINAS: CHRISTUS ODER 
KonFuzius ? Von Dr Theol. Fritz WIETER. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann. M. 5.50. 1982. 


NYONE who studies the religions of Asia finds himself con- 
strained to respect deeply the spiritual achievements of the 
great men of the past. For that reason it is frequently said, even in 
missionary circles, that these religions should be thought of and 
treated as preparatory stages for Christianity, and from the beginning 
there has been heated discussion on whether Christianity should be 
grafted on to these religions, or whether a complete break with the 
old religion must be demanded, because Christianity is something 
fundamentally new. 

Dr Wieter’s book is of great importance for the latter point of 
view. He starts from the teaching of Confucius to set forth and 
answer this problem. In six chapters he deals with: the task, the 
great philosophical teachers of Confucianism, the religious thought of 
Confucius, a general estimate of Confucianism, a statement of the 
differences between Confucianism and Christianity from the New 
Testament, Confucianism and Christian missions. A careful study 
of the extensive literature on Confucianism has led to a considered 
judgment of it in which it has undoubtedly received full justice. 

Then come the last two chapters, which are the most important 
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for us, in which it is first pointed out that in spite of the depth of 
Confucian morality we are here confronted with something quite 
different from the teaching of Christ. Conceptions such as love and 
grace are studied in detail. It is unfortunate that apparently the 
author had no access to any English literature on the subject except 
the work of Willard Lyon and Leighton Stuart for the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council. Chinese Religious 
Ideas, by Dr Maclagan, and The Quest for God in China, by F. W. S. 
O’Neill, would certainly have been useful to him. The question is so 
important for missionary work that it should not be studied without 
making use of all possible material. Of particular importance, it 
seems to us, is the way the book deals with the ideas of the late Dr 
Wilhelm in Die Seele Chinas. In many circles it needed to be once 
more clearly stated that even for the highest follower of Confucius 
repentance is necessary, that man cannot by his own action rise to 
the desired heights. 

It is difficult to judge whether the author is right in saying: ‘ In 
place of the extended family system, which is falling to pieces, 
Christian missions should put the idea of the reality of the Christian 
community ’ (p. 178). He is dealing here with two values of so diff- 
erent a nature that the strong distinction between them ought at 
least to have stood out more clearly. The missionary task is not so 
simple as merely putting the Christian community in place of the 
extended family system which has grown up as the heritage of the 
people. In this matter much more careful and practical thought is 
necessary before the missions can know for certain where they must 
use all their powers to prevent destruction, and where they can only 
compensate for the destruction since there is nothing left to save. 
There is no question that European civilization penetrating into 
China is destroying the family system, but it is a question whether 
missions, if they had recognized in time the great values which were 
being lost, might have been able to strengthen the ties of the extended 
family system. Whether this is still possible is problematical ; they 
will, therefore, in practice have to try to substitute the Christian 
community. But here again it is doubtful whether this is still 
possible. 

However, these criticisms of detail do not interfere with our 
appreciation of the book. It is a piece of work which will be equally 
valuable to those who go abroad and those who work for missions at 
home. 
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It would be of the greatest value for missionary work in China if 
just such a book could be written on Buddhism in China. This would 
be much more difficult, as there is an extraordinary lack of relevant 
literature. All that has been written so far about Buddhism and 
Christianity fails almost always because the author uses for com- 
parison a Buddhism which no longer exists. 

Let us hope that Dr Wieter’s work will induce some mission- 
ary student to make a similar study of Buddhism in China and 
Christianity. 

JOHANNES MULLER 

BERLIN 





ECONOMICS IN PRIMITIVE COMMUNITIES 


Economics IN Primitive ComMUNITIES, By RicHAaRD THURNWALD. 
London : Oxford University Press (for the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures). 25s. 19382. 


NYONE who has to deal with the day-to-day problems of a 
primitive people must wish that he knew more about the 
ramifications of the economic system with which he is in contact. 
Rapid industrialization in many parts of the world is creating inevit- 
able conflicts between the old order and the new. It must be the 
task of every administrator and missionary to ease the consequent 
difficulties to the best of his ability, and to do this he requires above 
all else knowledge of how some particular innovation is likely to 
affect the primitive economic system. How many men can be away 
at work without disorganizing the existing scheme of agriculture ? 
How far can craftsmen be introduced into a system of self-sufficient 
production without reorganizing the whole order of things to allow 
specialization and exchange ? How can inward and outward pay- 
ments best be made to balance, where a people remote from facilities 
for transport must pay for services performed at a distance ? 

The reader who expects enlightenment on such practical problems 
as these will be disappointed. Professor Thurnwald’s book, though 
it is arranged on a basis of the familiar concepts of economics (wages, 
barter, trade, the market), is in substance rather a discussion of com- 
parative institutions than an analysis of the operation of a primitive 
society. From the point of view of organizing existing knowledge, 
Professor Thurnwald has, nevertheless, done a most valuable work. 
He brings into contrast the methods of different peoples in different 
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conditions of economic organization, and shows the political and 
historical background which is likely to create a particular form of 
economic organization. 

The book falls into three parts. In the first the author discusses 
the conditions of primitive economics ; in the second, the types of 
economic life ; in the third, the forms of economic activity. 

In the first part he deals mainly with the problems of progress 
and development. From the first he insists on the slowness of change. 
In the extreme case, intermarriage may be a necessary condition of 
such a fundamental transition as that from cattle-breeding to agri- 
culture. Such innovations as may occur are usually to be ascribed 
to new influences. On the other hand, he insists that economic 
institutions and methods of social economic exploitation must keep 
pace with political conditions and the development of technical 
ability. The problems of population he dismisses in a chapter which 
covers less than a single page, an extraordinary lapse in a book which 
aims at the systematic treatment of economic problems. One of the 
first attempts to study the problems of primitive peoples was made 
by Malthus in the second edition of his essay, and the problem to-day 
is no less urgent than it was in his time. More thought certainly needs 
to be given to the influences of the density of the population of a 
country on the technique of its agriculture. Is it the present Chinese 
method of farming that has allowed the present density of population 
to grow up in China, or is the present technique the consequence (as 
most economists would regard it) of the density ? If the latter, then 
population requires to be considered as one of the foremost influences 
in the determination of economic organization. 
pi The second section is concerned with the various types of primitive 
community, some homogeneous, some graded or stratified. In most 
of these types the woman plays a part, as collector or cultivator of 
fish or herbs, complementary to that of the man as hunter or herds- 
man. The development of the hunter, following and living upon a 
particular herd, into the herdsman who controls the herd leads on to 
the domestication of animals and the growth of consciously planned 
cattle-breeding. With the plough comes at the same time a 
transition from a primitive to a higher cultural state, and a 
change in the elementary division of labour between the sexes. 
A peasant stratum begins to emerge and the complications of the 
feudal system and of the manor gradually follow. 

In the third section the author reaches the more familiar ground 
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of economic activity and discusses the problems of handicrafts, 
wages and markets. To an economist these chapters are marred by 
a failure to define terms accurately and to think precisely. No 
economist of repute would attach to ‘ capital’ either the meaning 
which Professor Thurnwald ascribes to economists (and rejects), or 
that which he himself adopts. If there is any such thing as the 
economics of primitive societies it must be because there is some 
common thread of structure, organization and method of adaptation 
to changing circumstances which is common to all or most of such 
societies. It is difficult to see how far Professor Thurnwald believes 
that any general principles are to be discovered, for the reader is left 
all too frequently to construct his own systematic skeleton of thought, 
and has little means of finding whether it corresponds with that which 
was in the author’s mind. 

In two interesting chapters, Professor Thurnwald sets out to 
enquire how far there are common principles and a common spirit 
in the economics of a primitive and of a modern society. The greatest 
difference here lies in the incentives to produce and to accumulate. 
One wishes the author had gone rather more deeply into the suffi- 
ciency of incentive in a communal society. Is the greater individual- 
ism that he remarks among herdsmen to be regarded as a consequence 
or as a condition of their particular occupation ? Must craftsmanship 
introduce an additional measure of individualism ? Malinowski has 
quoted an example where the replacement of the communal by the 
personal incentive led to reduced activity. Is this general or excep- 
tional ? There is much, however, that is common both to the primi- 
tive and to the modern society. Such fundamental natural truths as 
that of the law of diminishing returns are not dependent upon forms 
and institutions. Other principles may be found to operate more 
directly in a simple and moneyless community than where they are 
mediated by the complicated monetary and credit systems of a 
modern society. 

It may be easy to put a finger on weaknesses in this book; the 
important point nevertheless remains: that Professor Thurnwald 
has made a bold attempt to establish a new subject of study. In 
particular he has brought together the body of knowledge from which 
any work must begin. If the result is not completely successful at 
the first attempt, it is not the author alone, or even mainly, who is 
to blame. Others must make their contribution to the pool. If, as 
the present reviewer would hold, there is here a great field for con- 
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tribution by a trained economist, it is the economists who deserve 
censure if they do not seize the opportunity. Anthropologists (and 
Professor Thurnwald in particular) have done much in the last few 
years to set right the earlier misconceptions of economists regarding 
the origins of trade and of economic institutions. Economists should 
now in their turn lend what assistance they can to the anthropologist. 
E. A. G. RoBInson 
CaMBRIDGE 





THE NYAMWEZI 


Dre NyamMwezi: Band IJ. GESELLSCHAFT UND WELTBILD. Von 
WILHELM Boum. Illustrated. Hamburg: Friederichsen, de 
Gruyter. RM. 20. 1988. 


2 vewaem author of this book is a Moravian missionary now working 
amongst Xosa-speaking people in South Africa. For about five 
years before the war he lived amongst the Nyamwezi in Tanganyika 
Territory, south of the Victoria Nyanza. In this, the second volume 
that he has written about the people, Herr Blohm covers a wide 
ground. He describes the bodily appearance of the people, the 
material culture, the family life, tribal organization, marriage and 
other customs, the notions about the world, the totemism, and the 
magical and religious beliefs and practices. His method of presenta- 
tion is commendable. He allows the African to speak for himself. 
A large part of the book is made up of quotations from texts, which 
presumably have been taken down from dictation or written by 
Africans. In these documents we are not given the European’s 
interpretation of beliefs and customs, but the unstudied words of the 
Native. As the author rightly says, Africans live in a world which 
Europeans rarely penetrate. These texts reveal much of that world 
to us. The ideal would be to present them in the vernacular with a 
translation, but this would require a great deal of space. The next 
best thing is to present as literal a translation as possible, which is 
what Herr Blohm does. There is, of course, still a danger that the 
translator may unconsciously give a foreign twist to the Native con- 
ceptions, and this danger is only to be avoided by providing careful 
definitions of the vernacular terms that are used. Herr Blohm is not 
always so careful in this respect as he might have been. 
While all the author’s material is valuable, it is these texts that 
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have interested us most. There is, e.g., an account of vukenaguzi vwa 
mbele (the first sin). We would doubt the author’s opinion that 
this shows Christian influence. The Creator, it is said, told men that 
every one who wished to make meal by stamping corn in a mortar 
was to take one grain only, and that this one grain would produce a 
large quantity of meal. At first people did as they were told. One 
young woman received from her mother-in-law a single grain to 
stamp. She was not pleased about it, and when her mother-in-law 
had gone out she stole a good deal of grain and stamped it. Contrary 
to her expectation, she got very little meal. Since that day, men have 
had to cultivate big fields and sow largely, for one grain no longer 
produces a quantity. In view of other stories from different parts of 
Africa, we should have no difficulty in believing that this story is of 
African origin. 

The Native texts are particularly useful when they expound the 
Nyamwezi conception of the human personality and its persistence 
after death, and the attitude of the living towards the dead. The 
moyo (heart) is distinguished from myuye (soul or breath). There is 
also a ‘ shadow-soul’ which is linked to the earth and does not die. 
It becomes muzimu (worshipful ghost). Herr Blohm thinks that the 
word means ‘ living.’ It appears that these discarnate spirits are also 
named misambwa, which Herr Blohm renders die Beweinten. This 
is an unusual name for this kind of spirit. During life heart and soul 
stay more or less in the body and are closely linked together. Every- 
thing that a man does, he does according to his heart. The moyo 
may leave the body during sleep, but so long as a person lives the 
soul remains in the body. The Nyamwezi are not all agreed upon 
these points. Some would identify soul with heart, but others deny 
it, for they say when a man is asleep his soul is still breathing, while 
his heart has gone out. The shadow-soul is named kinini or ki- 
nziminzimi. Both heart and soul leave the body in death and go to 
a subterranean region. The Nyamwezi say that beasts have hearts 
like men. 

The Nyamwezi have been under foreign influence for a consider- 
able period. They were affected by the Hamitic invasion, which 
brought such a vast change into the life of the lacustrine Bantu. In 
later days they have been largely in contact with Arabs. Many of 
the men have been great travellers. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that many of their beliefs are complex. How far this is true in regard 
to the belief in a Supreme Being is brought out by Herr Blohm. 
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They have many names for the Supreme Being and some are evidently 
of foreign origin. In his final section on Christian influence, he 
transcribes a long text in order to illustrate the way in which Christian 
belief has modified the Native conception. It is evident from what 
he says that the original belief in a Supreme Being has become more 
definite even among those who have not accepted Christianity. 

Finally, attention should be drawn to the fine series of illustra- 
tions printed at the end of the book. 


E. W. Situ 
LoNnDON 


INDIA AND CHRISTIANITY 


INDIEN UND DAS CHRISTENTUM, II. Teil : Das RINGEN DEs CHRISTENTUMS 
UM DAS INDISCHE VoLK. III. Teil: Das ErtnprInNGEN INDIENS 
IN DAS HERRSCHAFTSGEBIET DES CHRISTENTUMS. Von H. W. 
ScHoMeErRvus. Halle: Waisenhaus. M.12,M.6. 1982, 1988. 


S there room for foreign mission work in the Germany of to-day ? 
Is the important part which Germany has played in Christian 
missions in the past being maintained to-day? We have reason 
to believe that in spite of all the present difficulties missionary en- 
thusiasm will continue to burn among Christians in Germany, that 
the self-sacrificing spirit of the unlearned supporter of foreign missions 
and the trained intellect of theologians and other men of learning will 
continue to be placed at the foot of our Master on behalf of missions. 
The reviewer had an opportunity last year while on furlough of 
visiting Germany. The director of one of the leading German 
missionary societies invited him for a lecture tour on behalf of mis- 
sionary work. On being asked whether it was possible at that time 
of political excitement to gather people to listen to the missionary 
message, and whether in view of the present unemployment collections 
could be expected which would justify the expenses of such a tour, 
the director replied: ‘ I am a confirmed patriot and I am convinced 
that my country needs the missionary message more than ever. 
We must maintain our share in Christian missions.’ The reviewer 
went, and noted with admiration the intense and burning love of 
missionary work in spite of pressing vicissitudes. 
Church authorities and leaders often point out the importance for 
the Church at home of not giving up its foreign mission work. This 
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advice is strengthened by books such as these by Dr Schomerus. 
We need not only a discussion of the different methods of missionary 
work—the late Gustav Warneck has written the standard book ; 
we need not only a thorough history of foreign missions—Richter 
has here done excellent service. We want more: to be shown 
sympathetically the heart and essence of the other religions and to 
be told how to bring home the Christian message under the particular 
conditions prevailing in the different countries. Dr Schomerus aims 
at serving this purpose and does it well. 

His first volume was reviewed in April 1933 in these pages. 
The second volume deals with the struggle of Christianity to reach 
the soul of India. He shows many of the difficulties which meet the 
Christian missionary in India; not so much external difficulties, 
but rather such as grow out of the character of Indian religion and 
the present historical and political situation. Valuable suggestions 
are given as to the lines along which missionary work must be done 
at present. Take, for example, chapter v, dealing with the prospects 
of Christianity in India. The author first asks why more has not 
been achieved : Protestant missions have worked in India for more 
than two centuries, and still the results are not great. Considering 
the causes for this comparatively slow growth, Dr Schomerus takes 
up such questions as the quality of the Christian congregations as a 
missionary agency. Further, he raises the question of our attitude 
to the Indian caste system and the differences in practice among 
different missions. While Hinduism does not give India any positive 
ethical standard, moral education is in a sense given through the 
caste system; therefore, he says, the caste system is a necessary 
evil until it can be superseded by something better, something which 
can be given only through the Christian Church. 

The author then deals with the method of proclaiming the Gospel 
and with counter influences from Europe. Weaknesses of method 
and non-Christian influences from the West have delayed progress 
among the middle classes where he expects to find the best leaders 
to point India to new ways along Christian lines. He refers to the 
change in thought and sentiment among educated Indians, and to 
their respect for the Bible and the person of Christ, and says that this 
appreciation of the New Testament and of Jesus should neither be 
overestimated nor underestimated. Finally he asks what is to be 
done in the future, and under that heading especially mentions two 
points: the growing independence of Indian Christians, and the need 
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of a new type of missionary. In place of the ‘ manager-missionary ’ 
we need the ‘ guru-missionary.’ Such missionaries alone can help 
to save India from the dangers of gnosticism and syncretism; they 
alone can struggle with the soul of India to help her to a better 
understanding of Christianity. Dr Schomerus was an active evan- 
gelist during his missionary life in South India, and he has much that 
is useful to say on this subject. 

The third volume deals with the invasion by India of the realm 
of Christianity. The author contrasts his book with that by the 
American, Wendell Thomas: Hinduism invades America. Thomas 
describes the different channels through which Hindu thought enters 
America, and mentions a large number of Indian organizations, 
movements and individuals trying to conquer the West. Schomerus 
shows the different sides of Indian thought and religion which are 
now being propagated in the West. These ideas he contrasts with 
the corresponding Christian ideas, in order to help readers to judge 
whether or not the invasion of the West by such ideas from India 
is desirable. 

The great war in one sense increased the distance between India 
and Germany ; in other respects the connexion has grown closer, as 
Germany has become more receptive of Indian ideas. The power of 
materialism was broken through the war, and people have become 
more open-minded towards religion—not necessarily the Christian 
religion. The reaction against the tyranny of materialism has driven 
many to accept some sort of religion, especially to adopt a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards many ideas from India. The author 
points to some dangers threatening the West through Hindu con- 
ceptions: for example, of God and reality. He points to the 
difference between the pantheism in the West and the ‘ theopanism ’ 
of India. Pantheism starts from ‘ pan,’ the universe, the given thing, 
while the divine is the problem. Indian ‘ theopanism’ starts with 
‘ theos,’ the divine, the given thing, while the reality of the universe 
may be questioned. Rabindranath Tagore is in some respects a 
pantheist influenced by the West rather than a ‘ theopanist ’ of the old 
Indian type. He does not take up so negative a position towards the 
universe as old orthodox Hinduism. Perhaps one should say that 
he is both European and Indian. His philosophy of life implies in 
fact a new syncretism between European and Indian ideas, sur- 
passing in value all other similar attempts, and shows the direction 
in which many Indians move who reject Christianity. Of the many 
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forms in which Indian ideas at present invade Europe, that found in 
‘Tagore’s works is the most sympathetic. Dr Schomerus, however, 
does not believe that the acceptance of Hinduism, even in the form of 
Tagore’s philosophy of life, would be a blessing for Europe. What- 
ever the West could gain from it can no doubt be still better gained 
through Christianity. 

The conclusions of the German author will not appeal to all; 
but they deserve to be noted and thought over. The value of the 
book does not suffer by reason of a few mistakes which occur : 
for instance (111, p. 62), that Mrs Besant died in 1931. She died in 
September 1933. 

The author is well at home in the Tamil language and literature, 
and through an extensive journey in India a few years ago refreshed 
his old acquaintance with the country and people; he is thus 
able to make a valuable contribution to the question of India and 
Christianity. 


J. SANDEGREN 
Mapura, Soutu INbIA 


INDIAN MYSTICISM 


INDIAN MysTicisM: Mysticism IN MAHARASHTRA. By R. D. Ranape. 
(Part 1 of Vol. vm of Tae History or InpIAN PuiLosopny, by 
S. K. Betvatkar and R. D. Ranape.) Poona: Aryabhushan 
Press. Rs 10 and Rs15. 1933. 


T is an interesting and significant fact that three histories of 
Indian Philosophy are being issued simultaneously at the 
present time by Indian scholars representative of the provinces of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay. All of them are projected on an 
ambitious scale and each has its own distinctive characteristics. 
The History by Professors Belvalkar and Ranade appears ‘ under 
the patronage of the University of Bombay,’ and, as planned, is to 
consist of eight volumes. Volume vii (the second to be published) 
is being issued in two parts of which the volume under review is the 
first. Its subject is Mysticism in Maharashtra, with which it deals 
in over five hundred pages. A second part will deal with Mysticism 
outside Maharashtra. 


It may be thought that mysticism is being given too great 
10 
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prominence in this programme and, in particular, that local patriot- 
ism has assigned too large a space to its Maharashtra exponents. 
But we may rather rejoice that adequate justice is being done for 
the first time to the great importance of these revelations of the 
striving of the Indian soul. This volume is mainly occupied with the 
presentation of the work of five outstanding personalities, each 
representative of a special type of mystical reflection or experience, 
and each responsible for a large body of literature of high poetic 
and religious quality and interest. We may not be able to agree 
with Professor Ranade that it is ‘ a literature which shall continue 
to be the wonder of all humanity’ (p. 21), but certainly, the more 
it is studied the more it must arouse admiration and respect. 

For that reason it is a matter of great satisfaction that one so 
able to do justice to his subject as Professor Ranade has given such 
careful study to this notable department of Indian religious aspiration. 
He has supplied us with materials for an understanding of bhakti 
which should be widely made use of. This is a book which those 
who desire to possess a key with which to unlock the soul of India 
will greatly welcome. 

That does not mean that the book should be read uncritically. 
There is no word which has been more misused than the word 
* mysticism,’ and Professor Ranade’s use of the word and his inter- 
pretation of the thing are quite open to criticism. He supplies us, 
jndeed, with the means for examining and testing the views he holds. 
He has many qualifications that fit him by sympathy and under- 
standing to expound these saints; and he has also made himself 
intimate with the mystical thought of the West. At the same 
time he is himself, obviously, an adherent of the advaita doctrine of 
Sankaracharya. The question is accordingly continually present to 
him, as it must be to every student of these bhakias, of the possibility 
of reconciling two attitudes to the universe, both of which are here 
represented. He tells us that the great scholar, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
—himself a bhakta—who writes the foreword to this History, was 
unable to understand ‘how the Maratha saints could reconcile 
advaitism with bhakti ’ (p. 178). He tells us also (p. 15) that Ramanuja 
and Madhva had the same difficulty in earlier times. These are 
great names, but to Professor Ranade it seems that the very task of 
mysticism is to effect this reconciliation. This is a blessed word which 
is able to create at least the illusion of achieving what otherwise 
would appear to be impossible. 
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‘Mysticism’ is used here, as so often, in two distinct senses : 
as representing the pantheistic doctrine of identification with the 
Absolute, and as describing the mystical experience of fellowship with 
God. These two mysticisms represent each a separate religion ; 
indeed, the former can only be called a religion if the word is used 
in a sense quite other than that which the word usually has. All 
the saints dealt with here can rightly be described as saints because 
they desire and attain the second of these relations; they have 
‘ mystical experience.’ This is true even of Jnanesvar, the one whom 
Professor Ranade calls an intellectual mystic. But in the case of every 
one of them—and not least in the case of Jnanesvar—invasions of 
the other type of mysticism occur. Professor Ranade is, of course, 
quite aware of this division in their spiritual life. Thus he writes : 
‘Even though for practical purposes Personal Being is proved to be 
superior to the Impersonal, for logical purposes Jnanesvar very often 
sets up the conception of the Absolute as an intellectual ideal ’ 
(p. 69). 

It is not necessary, however, to discuss here the pros and cons of 
this problem. Professor Ranade has provided materials from the 
Maharashtra mystics themselves which will enable a reader to form 
an independent judgment. Religion, in the words of Von Hiigel, 
was penultimate in Hegel, and it is so also in the case of the advaitist. 
It is not so, however, in the case of such a saint as Tukaram. ‘ The 
saint’s very babbling is more significant, says Tuka, than the teaching 
of the Vedanta’ (p. 350). That is the real Tuka. There are times, 
however, when ‘the unreal Tuka is speaking unreal things with 
unreal men’ (p. 844). This conflict has in it much that is deeply 
rooted in religion, and its record in the experience of these saints 
gives this book a poignant interest. 

Professor Ranade has discussed also some of the historical prob- 
lems which these documents present. His statement of the case, 
for example, for the identity of the author of the Jnanesvari with 
the author of the Abhangas is fully and persuasively presented. The 
book is one of the best of the many products of Indian scholarship 
that are taking the place of the fumbling efforts of the foreigner to 
reveal the mind of India. 


Nicot Macnicou 
EDINBURGH 
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A NOTABLE PHASE OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


Tue Story oF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. By TIssINGTON 
Tattow, D.D. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
12s. 6d. 1988. 


ET no one be deterred by the bulk of this volume from starting 
upon the perusal of it. It might easily have been a dreary 
chronicle of conferences and campaigns. It is in fact a vivid record 
of a spiritual enterprise, full of character sketches which make 
the story live again for those who follow the narrative. And a 
most impressive tale that narrative unfolds. Like all great move- 
ments, this started from small beginnings. The struggles of the 
early days were heroic ; and those who, like myself, made acquaint- 
ance with the Movement when it was well established are sure to 
feel that it has never again had giants on the scale of Douglas 
Thornton and Temple Gairdner, who were already legendary figures 
(in their own lifetimes) when I first heard their names. But even 
behind these, and more truly the initiator of the Movement than 
any of the others, was Robert Wilder, who has continued to this 
day to show that signal proof of authentic guidance from above 
which consists in a capacity to recognize and appreciate fresh calls 
to new fields of enterprise even when these arouse deep personal 
misgivings. 

There is no space to summarize the story ; indeed, this volume 
of nearly a thousand pages is already a summary. I can check it 
from fairly close intercourse with the Movement ever since I attended 
the last conference at Conishead in 1907, and a short period of 
constant participation just after that date. Canon Tatlow’s book 
tells me a vast amount that I did not know, but I can testify 
that it is an unerring mirror of the spirit of the Movement 
throughout. 

Every one who wishes to understand the special characteristics 
of British Christianity to-day must read this book. There has 
come a deeply pervasive transformation since the inauguration in 
this country of the Student Volunteer Missionary Union in 1892. 
Many factors have been at work, but the channel through which 
their influence has mainly been felt has been the Student Christian 
Movement, with the S.V.M.U. as its spear-head. The new apprecia- 
tion of evangelization at home and abroad as the primary duty of 
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the Church has largely come through the presentation of the world’s 
need to successive generations of students as they were forming 
their mental outlook through quadrennial conferences and the 
activities which lead up to these and follow from them. The new 
fellowship between different denominations is largely due to the 
fact that most leaders in all of them who are under fifty-five years 
of age have said their prayers together in Student Movement con- 
ferences. In these and other ways the Movement has been a leading 
influence in fashioning the new situation. Apart from the spiritual 
value of its work in the colleges themselves, its ramifications have 
been amazingly far-reaching. Most of the outstanding events of 
that religious history which embraces all denominations alike have 
been offshoots of the Movement. The Edinburgh missionary con- 
ference of 1910, the Birmingham (‘ Copec’) conference of 1924, 
the Stockholm (‘ Life and Work ’) conference of 1925, the Lausanne 
(‘ Faith and Order ’) conference of 1927, the Jerusalem meeting of 
the International Missionary Council of 1928 all owed incalculable 
obligations to the Student Christian Movement, and to persons 
whose outlook it had formed; most of them could hardly have 
occurred without it. And when one considers those central figures 
of the missionary movement—J. R. Mott and J. H. Oldham— 
one hardly knows whether to associate their names more with the 
Student Christian Movement or with the International Missionary 
Council. 

Three points in the book are specially delightful to me: first, 
the story of how my father, then aged seventy-six, accepted the 
Watchword of the S.V.M.U. and promised to bring it before the 
bishops, but ‘ thinks they will be too old to adopt it as policy, as 
most of them are over fifty’; secondly, the first conversation of 
J. R. Mott and T. Tatlow with Archbishop Davidson ; and thirdly, 
the whole account of that exquisite spirit, Martyn Trafford, the 
intensely ‘ Catholic’ Baptist, whose combination of qualities and 
irresistible charm did more than any other one person has done to 
bring together in real fellowship theological students of different 
denominations. 

It was right that Canon Tatlow should write this book. I have 
said nothing of his own share in the story and he tells us little 
himself. But much of what has been achieved would have been 
impossible without his amazing efficiency in organization, his skill 
jn approach to individuals, his quickness in emergency and far- 
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sightedness in policy, his practical wisdom and spiritual sincerity, 
above all, his self-effacing devotion to the cause which almost makes 
us forget, even while we read his log-book, that he is the pilot who 
has steered the ship. 


WIiLuiAM Esor 
BIsHOPTHORPE, YORK 





JAPAN-JAMAICA-MADAGASCAR 


REMINISCENCES OF SEVENTY Years: The Autobiography of a Japanese 
Pastor. By Htromicut Kozaxi, D.D. Translated from the 
Japanese by NartaBeE Kozaxt. Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. Y4, 
$2, or 8s. 1938. 

JosepH JacKSON Fu.Lier: An African Christian Missionary. By 
RosBert GLENNIE. London: Carey Press. 6d. 1988. 

A SELr-MapDE Bisnop: The Story of John Tsizehena, ‘ Bishop of the 
North, D.D.’ By the Right Rev. G. L. Kine, D.D. London: 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 1s. 1983. 


HE islands of Japan, Jamaica and Madagascar are not more 
unlike each other than these three books which contain the 
life-story of a national of each land. We talk of indigenous leader- 
ship in the younger Churches but sometimes forget how widely the 
Churches differ in development and in the diverse types of leadership 
to which their nationals are called. 

From Japan, for instance, comes a large well-written volume 
in which an able Japanese pastor surveys the whole field of his long 
and illustrious life. He traces his career from boyhood to the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination with detachment and clarity ; in a few 
adroit phrases complex situations are delineated, well-known men, 
whether Japanese or foreigners, are characterized, books covering 
a wide range of reading are appraised. Dr Kozaki not only led in 
Christian service—educational, evangelistic, pastoral and literary— 
but was welcomed in government circles and honoured by the 
Emperor as a representative of Christianity. In various ways he 
played and still plays a leading part in inter-Church and international 
co-operation. He travelled widely, becoming well known in Christian 
circles in North America, Great Britain and.other countries. He 
did valuable work among eminent Japanese in Formosa, in the South 
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Sea Islands and in the United States. Perhaps no book yet published 
reveals so clearly the Christian life of Japan both in its domestic 
and international aspects. 

The best qualities of West Indian Christianity are illustrated in 
the simply told story of Joseph Jackson Fuller, a little slave boy, just 
old enough to remember the emancipation in Jamaica in 1888. He 
afterwards became one of the early Negro missionaries sent from 
Jamaica to the island of Fernando Po and was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Cameroons. Here, amid many difficulties, he showed 
courage and devotion, rising to a position of responsibility and leader- 
ship. His closing years were spent in England, where his happy 
face and vividly told story won many friends for the work. 

Madagascar keeps up its reputation as the island of thrilling 
stories by this latest tale of the ‘ self-made bishop,’ written with 
unusual charm by the real bishop, who with gentle wisdom gathered 
an incipient ‘ prophet movement ’ into the fold of the Church. John 
Tsizehena, a Malagasy baptized in 1864 by some Anglican mission- 
aries, found himself with a few simple fellow-Christians cut off in 
a remote part of the island through political changes. His former 
teachers were out of reach. Quite undaunted, the Christian layman 
set himself to build up a Church like that he had known. He used 
the Malagasy translation of the Prayer Book. He took to himself 
the title of ‘The Bishop of the North, D.D.’ When he built his 
first little church he adapted the baptismal service for its dedication. 
He set about evangelistic work, travelling far and ordaining the 
necessary priests and deacons. He supervised the churches he 
founded, stablishing them as far as possible on the lines he had been 
taught. When he grew old and infirm he sent his emissaries a long 
and difficult journey to invite the real bishop to come and take over 
his work. Then, and then only, did the wonderful story become 
known. So healthy and so living was the little Church in the north 
that the transfer was made without schism or loss. 

The ‘ self-made bishop,’ blind and old, died in 1911, but the work 
he had founded and the men he had trained went straight on. ‘ It 
is clear,’ writes Bishop King, in quoting a striking testimony by 
the present Bishop of Madagascar after a recent visit, ‘ that Bishop 
John still lives in the churches he founded and in the men whom 
he brought to Christ.’ 

G. A. GOLLock 

Lonpon 
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THE TRAGEDY OF LYNCHING 
THe Tracepy or Lyncuinc. By Artuur F. Raper, Ph.D. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. $2.50. London: 
Oxford University Press. 15s, 6d. 1988. 


E lynching problem is of high national importance. Until America 

can discover and apply means to end these relapses to the law of the 
jungle, we have no assurance that ordered society will not at any moment 
be overthrown by the blind passion of a potentially ever-present mob. 


With these challenging words George F. Milton, Chairman o 
the Southern Commission on the Study of Lynching, opens his 
introduction to what is undoubtedly the most significant book on the 
subject of lynching that has been published to date. Its significance 
may be seen in several ways. It is a calm, dispassionate, scientific 
approach to a baffling problem by a thoroughly competent student of 
the subject. Dr Raper, a native Georgian and Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of Georgia, has the intellectual equipment essential 
for such a task, plus experience with the problem and keen sympathy 
with both racial groups involved in it. Further, the book represents 
the point of view not of one individual nor of one race, but is the out- 
come of a thorough study of the lynching phenomenon made under 
the auspices of the Commission on Inter-racial Co-operation, an organ- 
ization comprising both white and Negro members in the South. 

The first three chapters deal with certain general aspects of the 
subject, the factors that enter into it and the effect on the mob. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to case studies and most 
valuable appendices giving the detailed data relative to particular 
lynchings on which the studies were based. 

In his own foreword, entitled ‘ The Toll of the Mob,’ the author 
deals frankly and bluntly with the terrible toll levied on the nation 
by this brutal and inhuman practice. From 1889 to the end of 1930 
there were 8724 people lynched in the United States. There are, 
however, some encouraging facts in an otherwise quite gruesome 
picture: an increasing number of peace officers are protecting their 
prisoners ; nearly sixty accused persons were saved from lynching 
in 1980 by the vigilance of officers and court officials. Perhaps 
the most hopeful sign in the whole situation is the growth of a public 
sentiment in the South determined to get rid of this terrible blot 
on the national life. The publication of such a book as this is an 
indication of a developing public conscience about the problem. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA Wiuus J. Kine 
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Treasure-house of the Living Religions: Selections from their 
Sacred Scriptures. Compiled and edited by Robert Ernest Hume. 
(New York and London: Scribner. $3.00. 12s. 6d. 1982.) This 
work is an anthology. The author has culled from the scriptures of 
eleven religions, all originating on the continent of Asia, the passages 
bringing out the essence of these systems. These he has arranged 
under three parts: Faith in the Perfect God, Man and his Perfecting, 
Man and his Social Relations. Each part has its subheads. Part 
four is a program of joint worship, arranged as a_ responsive 
reading. The book is furnished with reference notes which give the 
location of each passage quoted, a bibliography, a table of citations 
and a topical index. These are a valuable part of the book (taking 
up two-fifths) and represent much careful work. The author has 
two objectives. The first is to present the quintessence of religious 
wisdom of the living faiths. Connected with this is the practical 
aim of increasing positive knowledge and also faith in, hope for and 
love of all mankind. The second is to provide a scientific source- 
book for comparative study in the field of active religions. The 
arrangement should promote this purpose. L. H. 


Christian Unity in Practice and Prophecy. By Charles S. Mac- 
farland. (New York and London: Macmillan. $2.75. 14s. 19838.) 
Dr Macfarland is the General Secretary Emeritus of the Federal 
Council of the Church of Christ in America and has for many years 
been associated with movements for Christian unity. In this book 
he reviews progress towards unity, both in the United States and 
beyond. The ‘Stockholm’ and ‘ Lausanne’ movements are de- 
scribed, and the present attitude of the different Christian Com- 
munions towards church union. The International Missionary 
Council is frequently mentioned as a unifying movement. There is 
a great deal of most useful information brought together, especially 
in the seven appendices g.ving the text of a number of important 
statements by different bodies, but when the author comes to prophecy 
he is on less safe ground. It cannot be surely predicted that ‘ Stock- 
holm’ and the International Missionary Council ‘ will ultimately 
be united in some form.’ And the causes of division unhappily lie 
deeper than the following words wou'd imply : ‘ A group of executively 
minded men and women would have relatively little difficulty in 
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effecting a simple but inclusive form of organization, federally 
conceived.’ If that were all that was needed, union would have 
been organized long ago. M. M. U. 


Un Siécle de Mission au Lessouto (1833-1933). Par V. Ellen- 
berger. (Paris : Société des Missions Evangéliques. Frs. 12. 19838.) 
Published for the centenary which was celebrated with joy at Morija 
on April 28th last year, this book traces the history of the mission 
from the day in June 1833 when the three pioneers, Arbousset, 
Casalis and Gossellin had their first meeting with Moshesh and 
received his permission to start work among his people. The author 
stresses the value of the pioneers’ insistence on building up from the 
beginning a Church wholly adapted to Basuto customs and needs. 
Few mission areas can have been so subjected to constant wars as 
Basutoland during the first seventy years of the mission. Great 
wisdom and faith were needed to steer the young Church through 
those years. The final chapter sets out some of the questions which 
face Basutoland and its Christians to-day, and the whole throws 
much light from an unusual angle on the history of South Africa. 


M. M. U. 


Adéle Mabille née Casalis (1840-1923), D’aprés ses * Souventrs’ 
et sa Correspondance. Par J. E. Siordet. (Paris: Société des 
Missions Evangéliques. Frs. 12. 1988.) Here is another history 
of the Lessouto mission told indirectly in the biography of the 
daughter of one of the three pioneers, whose life was lived within— 
and was little short of co-terminous with—the first century of the 
mission. When M. Casalis returned to France in 1854, a widower 
with a young family, to become secretary of the mission, it looked 
as though Adéle’s life in Africa was over, but before her nineteenth 
birthday she had gone back, as the wife of Adolphe Mabille, to give 
nearly sixty-four more years to the land and people she loved. The 
tale is largely told in her own words, in extracts from her letters 


and other writings, and is a deeply interesting and at times moving 
record. M. M. U. 

















EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. A. G. Hoge, D.D., D.Litt., is Principal and Professor of 
Philosophy of the Madras Christian College. His statement on the 
function of the Christian college is of great value, especially in relation 
to the efforts being made in India, America and Great Britain to further 
the work begun by the Lindsay Commission. 

The work of the Bible Societies is of essential value to the whole 
missionary cause, and the Editors are glad to enable the Rev. A. H. 
Wi.xrnson, B.D., Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
io explain recent and important developments of policy. 





The statement in regard to the policy of the German missionary 
societies was contributed by Professor Schlunk, D.Theol., of Tabingen, 
Secretary of the Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsbund. It was 
hoped that by the time of publication the consent of the authorities 
of the German Evangelical Church to this reorganization might 
have been secured. While this has not been possible, the state- 
ment is worth careful study, as the result of prayerful thought and 
discussion by the leaders of all the German missionary societies. 





Owing to the space taken by the survey, it has been necessary 
to postpone until April the first of the series of articles illustrating 
the bearing of church history on present-day missionary problems. 


— —— —= 


Writers of book reviews are: Professor A. Jeffery of the School 
of Oriental Studies, Cairo; the Rev. F. T. Cartwright, Associate 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church ; Missionsinspektor J. Miller of the Berlin Missionary 
Society ; Mr E. A. G. Robinson, Lecturer in Economics and Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; the Rev. E. W. Smith. 
President for 1933-34 of the Royal Anthropological Society ; the 
Right Rev. the Bishop-designate of Tranquebar; the Rev. N. 
Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D., a former missionary in India; the Most 
Rev. the Lord Archbishop of York ; Miss Gollock, a former Editor 
of this Review; and the Rev. W. J. King, Ph.D., President of 
Gammon Theological Seminary. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 


(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 


Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 


Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 
(Berkeley, Cal.), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 


S. H. Wainright, D.D. 
(Cambridge). 


(Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D, 


While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 


I. History 156 
II. MIssIONARY BIOGRAPHY 156 
III. THE SENDING COUNTRIES 157 
IV. THe Lanps OF THE YOuNGER 

CHURCHES 157 


Tada 157; China, 157; South- Rost Asia, 157; 
oa Gon Near East and North Africa, 157 ; 
eral, 157; East and Central Africa, 





PAGE 


VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF MISSIONARIES : + 159 
VIII. Missionary METHODS 159 
IX. THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 159 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS - 4159 


Primitive, 15 Religions of China, 160; Re- 
ions of In ia, 160; Buddhism, 160; Islam, 
; Judaism, 160; General, 160. 


XII. Soctat AND Po.iticat RELa- 


TIONS OF MISSIONS 160 


| Tue LIVINGSTONE oF SOUTH AMERICA: The 


mpg ascar, 158; America and the West 
at Hy 158 ; ig Pacific, 158; The Jews, 158 ; 
Fields General, 158. 
V. Works or REFERENCE . 158 
VI. THEORY AND i acaua OF ” Mis- 
SIONS . a - 4159) 
f 1. History 
4 History of Missionary Societies 


Py Die FRANZISKANERMISSION IN CHINA WAHREND 
i DES pe AHRHUNDERTS. Otto Maas, O.F.M. 
tinster i. W.: Office of Zeitschrift 
5 iy Missionswissenschaft. 1. 
Reprint from issue in eft 3- 1933- 


See also 5 Bone woe one B 20 (Paris 
Mission Moravians in 
Sede; 27 (S. Marsden). 


ll. Missionary Biograph y 
Peter Fyz.istept. Ernst Newman. 16 pp. 
Helsingfors: Finska Missionssdllskapet. 
M. 3. 1933. 2. 





Life and Adventures of W. Barbrooke Grubb 
among the Wild Tribes of the Gran Chaco, 

ay, Bolivia, Argentina, the Falkland 
Islands and Tierra del Fuego. R. J. Hunt, 
F.R.A.I. Foreword by Sir Herbert Gibson, 
K.B.E. Appreciation by the Ven. H. T. 
Morrey Jones. Illus. Maps. 247 pp. 
London : Seeley, Service. 7s. 6d. 1933. 3. 


A review is in preparation. 


ELIZABETH Mary NEWMAN, 1855-1932 : 
Florence Nightingale of Kashmir. ge 13 
PR. London : Seeley, Service. 6d. 1933. 4. 


ell-told tale of a pioneer missionary nurse. 


See also 27 (S. Marsden). 
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Wl. The Sending Countries 
Tue STORY OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN Move- 
MENT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
ee Tatlow, D.D. [llus. xv+944 
pp mdon: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 128.6d. 1933. 5. 
See review, p. 148. 
LAHETYSTYON MERKITYS SUOMEN KANSALLE. 
K. 


Saarilahti. 24 pp. Helsinki: Suo- 
men Lahetysseura. M. 3. 1933. 6. 


See also 27 (S. Marsden); 36 (Laymen’s 
Report). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

Wortp TIDES IN THE Far East. Basil 
Mathews. End-papermaps. 160pp. Lon- 
don : Edinburgh Ho ouse Press. 28. 1933. 7. 
‘The Rhythm of China’ and ‘ The Unfinished 
Quest of Japan’ (chapter headings) lead on to 
new developments in each country, including 
mutual conflict. The better way of co-operative 
rebuilding of life is pointed out. Vividly written 

in the author’s well-known style. 


See also 3z (T. Kagawa); 36 (Laymen’s Re- 
port) ; 57 (Education in Formosa). 


China 


How CHINESE FAMILIES LIVE IN PEIPING. 
Sidney D. Gamble. . a Pp. _ 
York: Funk & Wagnalls ttaina ble 
Oxford : Blackwell. 12s. od? 1933. 8. 

A study of the income and expenditure of 
283 Chinese families receiving from $8 to $550 
silver per month. 

Cuina. U.K. Shebbeare. (S.P.G. Hand- 
books. New Series.) Illus. Map. 105 pp. 
London : Sectety for the Propagation of the 


Pm and | No. 73 fo “7 Fiow tt the lines of this excellent 
cm rns some concise background know- 
a of history and daily life against which is 


sketched in clear lines the work of the mission. 


THE First ts = es OTHER Stories. Pearl 
S. Buck. . by Richard J. Walsh. 
xxviii +253 ~ New York: John Day. 


$2.50. London: Methuen. 7s. 6d. 1933. Jo. 
Fourteen stories of Chinese life which give a 
vivid picture, chiefly tragic, of Chinese home life. 
CHINESE Destinigzs: Sketches of Present-day 
China. Agnes Smedley. 315 pp. New 
York : Vanguard Press. $3. 1933. IJ. 
Forceful word-pictures of life in China as 
endured by the under-dog. 


OIL FOR THE Lamps oF CHINA. Alice T. 
Hobart. 403 pp. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50. 1933. 12. 


A novel which gives an unusual picture of the 
life of a western business man in China, and the 
slow othe of his appreciation of the Chinese 
as fellow human beings. 
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See also r (Franciscans); 7 (World Tides) ; 
31 (Hu Shih); 33 (Year Book) ; 46 (Motze) ; 


54 (Foreign Investments). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


Borngo. L. E. Currey. (S.P.G. Handbooks. 
New Series.) Illus. Map. 96 pp. Lon- 
don: Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 1s. 1933. 13. 
See No. 9. 
See also 34 (Netherlands Mission Year Book) ; 
£7 (Education in Java, Indo-China and 
alaya). 


India, Burma and Ceyion 


THE INDIAN TANGLE. Sir Albion Rajkumar 
Banerji. Foreword by Earl Winterton. 287 
pp. London: Hutchinson. 7s.6d. 1933. 14. 

The political situation from the point of view 
of an Indian Liberal. 


INDIA ANALYSED: Vol. 1, INTERNATIONAL. 
A. Zimmern, C. A. W. Manning, L. Sundaram, 
A. B. Keith, C. W. Jenks. 192pp. London: 
Gollancz. 5s. 1933. 15. 

Three further volumes will follow. India’s 
international relations are clearly and fairly 
described. 


+“ Eo GOKHALE: His Life and 
hes. . S. Hoyland. (Builders of 
= Tnaid Series.) Portrait. viii+200 pp. 
Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. 
Re. 1.8 and Rs. 2.8. Obtainable London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 3s. and 
58. 1933. 16. 

An excellent study of one of the truest Indian 
leaders in modern times, by a sympathetic and 
keen admirer. 

CHRISTIANITY IN A CHANGING INDIA: An 
Introduction to the Study of Missions. 
Clifford Manshardt, Ph.D., D.D. v+248 
pp. Calcutta : Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. 

2and Rs. 3. 1933. 17. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 4 (E. M. Newman) ; 37 (M. K. Gandhi) ; 
atl ucation); 47 ( ysticism); 48 (Tracts). 


The Near East and North Africa 


Ipn Sa’uD: The Puritan King of Arabia. 
Kenneth Williams. 299 pp. London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d. 1933. 178. 


A biography of the man and history of the 
Arabia of the last half-century. Worth while 
for students of missions in the Near East. 


See also 43 (Education in Egypt) ; 55 (Capitu- 
lations in Turkey). 
Africa 
(General) 





See 39 (Phonetics) ; 45 (Bantu Myths). 
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East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


MODERN INDUSTRY AND THE snag J. = 
Davis. Maps. Appendices. 448 pp. n- 
don: Mecetinin, 12s. 6d. 1933. 19. 

A review is in preparation. 


VALENGE WoMEN: The Social and Economic 
Life of the Valenge Women of Portuguese 
East Africa: An Ethnographic Study. 
E. Dora Earthy. Introd. by A. C. Haddon. 
Illus. xii+251 pp. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (for the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures). 25s. 
1933. 9a. 

A review is in preparation. 


Madagascar 
Un PetitContTINENT: Madagascar. H.Rusillon. 
Illus. — vili+414 pp. Paris: Société 
des Missions Evangéliques. Frs.25. 1933. 20. 
Saumateds Goaeoalion 
On THE RoapD IN MapacascaR. A. M. Chirg- 
win. 159 pp. London: S.C.M. Press. 
2s. 6d. 1933. 27. 
Compiled from letters written during a tour 
in 1931 on behalf of the London 
— The country and its le are de- 
scri and some pictures of ch ife are given. 


America and the West indies 


América Revorucionaria. S. Guy Inman. 
Prologo de Arturo Capdevila. 340 RP. 
Madrid: Morata. P. 7.50. Obtainable 
New York: Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America. $1. 1933. 22. 

A review is in preparation. 

Ex. DegstINo DE Los PugsBLos IBéRIcos. J. 
Orts Gonzalez. Madrid: Libreria Nacional 
y Extranjera. P.10. 1932. 23. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE House oF THE PEoPpLteE: An Account of 
Mexico’s New Schools of Action. Katherine 
M. Cook. Illus. vi+73 pp. Washington : Gov- 
ernment Printi . 1ocents. 1932. 24. 

A good description of the new Mexican rural 
education system. 
A review is in preparation. 

SoutH AMERICAN MEMORIES OF THIRTY 
Years. E. F. Every, D.D. Illus. End- 
rw maps. vi+210 pp. London: i 
or the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
78. 6d. 1933. 25. 

Reminiscences and contrasts between old and 


North tina and is 
future of British trade with Argentina. Many 
references to the work of the South American 
Missionary Society. 

Ons SURINAME: DE ZENDING DER EVAN- 
GELISCHE BROEDERGEMEENTE IN NEDER- 
LANDSCH Guyana. G. J. Staal and H. G. 


Steinberg. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. 300 pp. 
*s-Gravenhage : Zendingsboekhandel. f 3.90, 
1933. 26. 
See 3 (W. B. Grubb) ; 34 (Netherlands Mission 
Year Book). 
The Pacific 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF SAMUEL 
MARSDEN, 1765-1838. Edited by R esr 
Rawson Elder, D.Litt. Illus. aps. 
580 pp. Dunedin, New Zealand: Wilkie 
& Reed (for the Otago University Council). 
London Agent: Kiek, 16-17 Paternoster 
Row. 428. 1932. 27. 

The founder of the Church Missionary Society 
in New Zealand. A review is in preparation. 
THE DISCOVERERS OF THE Fijr ISLANDs: 

Tasman, Cook, Bligh, Wilson, Bellings- 
hausen. G.C. Henderson. 342 pp. London: 
Murray. 18s. 1933. 28. 
Useful for students of Fijian history. 

ParaDox IN Hawai: An Examination of 
Industry and Education and the Paradox 
they present. David L. Crawford. iv+ 

262 pe. Boston : Stratford. $2. 1933- 29 
A laboratory approach to a study of changes 
in the culture pattern in the intermixture of 
diverse races. 

See also 56 (U.S.A. and Samoa); 57 (Educa- 

_ tion in Philippines). 


The Jews 


THE JEWS AND Minority RiGuts (1898-1919). 
Oscar I. Janowski. 419 pp. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $3.75. London: 

198. 1933. 30. 
bes the struggle which succeeded in 
securing minority rights for the Jews in Poland, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Austria. 
Fields General 

WHITHER Asta?: A Study of Three Leaders. 
Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 221 pp. New 
York and London: Macmillan. $2. 8s. 6d. 
1933. 32. . . 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 44 (Medical Missions); 52 (History 

of Religions). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


1933. 86 pp. Port Elizabeth: South 
African National Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 2s. 9d. 1933. 32. 
Described accurately in the sub-heading as 
‘collating information concerning the principal 
agencies in the field of religious education and 
moral welfare.’ A most useful handbook. 

See also 50 (Encyclopedia of Islam). 
Conference Reporte and Year Books 
THe CHINA YEAR Book, 193 . Edited by 

H. G. W. Woodhead. Fi th issue. 





Shanghai: North China 


xvi+786 pp. 
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Daily News and Herald. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall. 428. 1933. 33. Por 
Contains a section on Roman Catholic Missions. 
OVERZICHT VAN HET ZENDINGSWERK IN 
NEDERLANDSCH OosT- EN WEST-INDIE, 
October 1932—1933. Joh. Rauws. 68 pp. 
Oegstgeest : Zendingsbureau. f 0.75. 1933. 34. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN THE MODERN 
WortpD. William D.Schermerhorn. 360 pp. 
New York : Abingdon Press. $2.50. 1933. 35. 

A broad survey of the historical expansion and 
present conditions of the contemporary mis- 
sionary enterprise, with an analysis of its strength 
and weaknesses. 


Japan. Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry : 
Regional Reports of the Commission of 
Appraisal. Vol. 111, Supplementary Series. 
Part One. 216 pp. fara. Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry: Fact-Finders’ 
Reports. Vol. vi, Supp mamnary Series. 
Part Two. xxiv+361 pp. HomE BASE AND 
MISSIONARY PERSONNEL. Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry: Fact-Finders’ Reports. 
Vol. v1, Supplementary Series. Part Two. 
199 PP. Each edited by Orville A. Petty. 
New York: Harper. $1.50. 1933. 36. 

Reviews are in preparation. 


See also 77 (Changing India). 





Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


Tue HEALTH AND TURNOVER OF MISSION- 
ARIES. William G. Lennox, Sc.D., M.D. 
Tables. Statistics. 217 pp. New York: 
Advisory Committee. (Obtainable from the 
Foreign Missions Conference, 419 Fourth 
Avenue.) 75 cents. 1933. 37. 

A valuable survey, written primarily to serve 
the medical staffs charged with the selection of 
candidates and health care of missionaries on 
the field, but widened to include all causes of 
interruption of foreign missionary service. 

THe AMBASSADOR SUPREME. Edward D. 
Grant. 155 pp. Richmond, Va.: Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication. 35 cents. 
1933. 38. 

A simple, straightforward account of the 
missionary—his motives, life, work, needs and 
rewards. 

PRACTICAL PHONETICS FOR STUDENTS OF 
AFRICAN LanGuaGEs. D. Westermann and 
Ida C. Ward. Foreword by Daniel Jones. 
Diagrams. xiv+277 pp. London: ‘ord 
University Press (for the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures). 
8s. 6d. 1933. 39. 


A practical manual which should be of great 
use. 
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Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Ed ti 
India 
THE CHILD IN THE Mipst: A Parent Educa- 
tion Book. L. Winifred Bryce. Foreword 
by Lady Abdul Qadir. (Education of 


India Series.) Illus. x+135pp. Calcutta: 
Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Re. 1.8 and 





Rs. 2.8. 1933. 40. 
a the use of Indian parents. Simple and 
clear. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH TEACHING. 
E. M. Lambert. Illus. Calcutta: Oxford 
University Press. Re. 1. 1933. 4i. 

The first of a new series of English readers 
for Indian schools. Foundations is written for 
teachers, and is followed by a first Reader 
(8 as.) and a Scheme Book (14 as.). 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CURRICULUM 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF INDIA. 


T. W. Jacob, Ph.D. (Education of India 
Series.) Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publihsing 
House. Re. 1.4 and Rs. 2. 1933. 42. 


Near East 


New LEARNING IN OLD Ecypt. Erdman 
Harris. 99 pp. New York: Association 
Press. 1933. 43. 

A review is in preparation. 
Other Fields 

See 24 (Mexico). 

General 

See 57 (Imperial Trusteeship). 

Medical 

HospiTats Overseas. (Africa and the East 
Series.) Illus. Map. 88 pp. London: 
Church Missionary Society. Is. 1933. 44. 

The medical work of the C.M.S. 


See also 37 (Missionaries’ Health). 
Social and industrial 
See 8 (Life in Peiping) ; 19 (African Industry) ; 
43 (Education in Egypt). 
Work a cw 
See r9a (Valenge Women). 





iX. The Younger Churches 
See 20-1 (Madagascar). 
XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE Bantu. Alice 
Werner. Illus. Bibliog. 336 pp. Lon- 
don: Harrap. 15s. 1933. 45. 


A review is in preparation. 





See also 36 (Laymen’s Report). 


See also 19a (Valenge Women). 
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Religions ef China 


Morze: China’s Ancient Philosopher of Uni- 
versal Love. Wilbur H. Long, Ph.D. 38 
PP Peiping : ey of Chinese Studies, 

ifornia College in China. 1933. 46. 
A short interpretative study by a western 
philosopher. 
Religions of india 

INDIAN Mysticism: MysTICISM IN MAHA- 
RAsHTRA. R. D. Ranade. ing Vol. VII, 
Part 1 of the History of Indian Philosophy, 
edited by S. K. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade. 
46) +494 PR Poona: Aryabhushan Press. 

. to and Rs. 15. 1933. 47. 
See review, p. 145. 

TRACTS FOR THE TIMES: 1. The Conception 
of God. G. Vethanayagam Job. 2. The 
Jesus of History. J. R. MacPhail. 3. Man 
and his World. H. J. Taylor. 4. Spiritual 
Values. E.C. Dewick. 5. The Supremacy 
of the Spiritual. Verrier Elwin. 6. The 
Worth of the Individual. Eleanor 
McDougall. 7. The Christian View of Life. 
C. B. Young. 8. Interpreting the Cross. 
C. S. Paul. 9. The Meaning of the Cross. 
B. F son. 10. The Problem of Suffer- 
ing. . Sanjiva Rao. 11. A Christian 
Social Order. E. Asirvatham. 12. Na- 
tionalism and Religion. Nicol Macnicol. 
Each 16 pp. Madras: Christian Literature 
Society (for the National Christian Council). 
Each tan. 1933. 48. 


Buddhiem 


History OF BuDDHIST THOUGHT. Edward J. 
Thomas. Illus. xvi+314 pp. London: 
Kegan Paul. 158. 1933. 49. 

A review is in preparation. 


lelam 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA oF IstAm. Edited by 
M. Th. Houtsma, A. J. Wensinck, H. A. R. 
Gibb, W. Heffening and E. Lévi-Provengal. 
No. 48. Mu'in al- Sulaiman Parwana- 
al-Mustansir Bi’'llah. pp. 705-68. London : 
Luzac. Leyden: Brill. 7s. 6d. 1933. 50. 

MONCHSIDEALE DES IsLaAMS NACH GHAZALIS 
ABHANDLUNG UBER ARMUT UND WELTENT- 
SAGUNG. Ernst F. Tscheuschner. (Allge- 
meine Missionsstudien, Heft 15.) 56 S. 
Giitersloh : Bertelsmann. RM. 2. 1933. 512. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 78 (Ibn Sa’ud). 

Judaism 


See 30 (Minority Rights). 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY MORRISON 
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A SHort History or Re icions. E. E, 
Kellett. 607 pp. London: Gollancz. 55, 


1933. 52 

rom the nature and origin of religion to 
modern sects, practically all religions are passed 
in review. Able and marvellously compact. 


ORIGINS OF SACRIFICE: A Study in Compara- 
tive Religion. E.O. James. xvi+314 pp. 
London: Murray. 10s. 6d. 1933. 53. 

The thought which has found expression in 
sacrifice is traced from ‘primitive’ religions 
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54 POWER 
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the By JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 
Its 
= I‘ is well to begin as near the beginning as possible, for we 
ord are dealing with recurring phenomena. The stage scenery 
ted, is different, but the human complications that furnish the 
sail tragedy of cross purposes in this or in almost any other sphere 
‘1. of Christian relationship are remarkably the same. The cruci- 
ity fixion of our Lord took place in or about the year 30. By a.p. 
i: 330 the Church had won from the State the right to exist, and, 
&. more than that, a position higher than any other cult in the 
x Empire; it had been recognized officially as the religion best 
the adapted to the needs of the very polity which for three centuries 
~ had been endeavouring to suppress it. 
o- We sometimes fail to realize that this period is the same as 
“a that which separates the present day from the settling of New 
England by the Puritans, or from the rise of the Puritan move- 
pe ment in England. The pre-Nicene period was as prolonged, as 
oa); full of experiment, as changeful. It embraced no less radical 
alterations in the relationship of the Church to the State, though 
they were in an opposite direction. A number of phenomena 
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but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible for the 
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which meet us to-day are visible during these first three cen- 
turies, both in thought and in practice. We can see Christians 
becoming conscious of problems which were not raised in an 
earlier generation, and attempting solutions which were more 
or less satisfactory. A bewildering variety of sects and parties 
claim to represent the faith, with scruples of their own, and 
amid their conflicting opinions an underlying sense of Christen- 
dom begins to prevail, preparing, all unconsciously, for the final 
triumph of the faith over the State’s suspicions and threats. If 
one reads some of the popular ‘Acts of the Apostles,’ which 
circulated widely outside the Canon, one might well imagine 
that the sole business of Christian missionaries was to separate 
husbands from wives; the mania for celibacy seized hundreds 
of good folk so severely that it is not surprising that Romans 
viewed the Church as an unhealthy anti-social organization. 
The heroes and the heroines of the religious fiction which we 
call the uncanonical Acts generally suffer for their hectic de- 
nunciation of marriage and family life. Asceticism in this extreme 
form compromised the cause of moral purity as pacifism com- 
promises the cause of peace or prohibition the cause of temper- 
ance. The Christians certainly never allowed themselves to be 
mixed up with social or political revolution, but in other direc- 
tions a number of enthusiasts behaved in ways that made it 
hard for tolerant citizens to sympathize with them. On the other 
hand, this period sees the approach to what we call national 
religion in States like those of Armenia and Edessa, before the 
Roman power formally came to terms with Christianity; and 
there no hint of trouble as yet emerges. True, one constant 
source of trouble lay in the inextricable mixture of social life 
with what Christians regarded as hopelessly pagan customs. 
These led to friction and misunderstanding in private ethics, 
and often roused discussion in public, when sensitive souls 
sought to voice their conscientious objections to some social 
obligation. But while nominally the State stood behind all such 
customs, it was public opinion which enforced them rather 
than any explicit decree. As a matter of fact, the so-called ‘perse- 
cutions’ of the Church were generally due to some popular 
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clamour, which compelled the authorities to take action; not 
until the third century did the State as the State intervene, in 
order to counteract the Christian movement. But the reasons for 
either popular clamour or State intervention lay in the attitude 
of the Church towards its environment, since that attitude im- 
plied a distinctive position such as no other religion of the day 
occupied. The sti 7 of the first three centuries is interesting as 
it reveals the vital variety of opinions about what that distinctive 
position involved, and also the number of serious issues raised 
over the contact of Church and State, some of them curiously 
parallel to those which are again becoming quite acute in the 
present century. 

How was it with interference during this long period between 
Christ and Constantine? For two centuries at least the State 
was practically unconscious of the Church, that is, of the Church 
as a religious power which had to be taken seriously, as a dis- 
tinctive organization. But the Church, conscious of the State, 
said to it in substance, ‘Hands off!’ At the outset, Christians in 
the Church asked only to be let alone by the Roman State or 
indeed by any State in which their lot happened to be cast. 
‘Pray,’ they were told, these early Christians, ‘for kings, and for 
all that are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life.’ The aim and essence of the Church’s prayer seems to have 
been, ‘no interference with us; may God dispose the policy of 
the State so that we are left in peace to worship Him and main- 
tain our fellowship.’ In the circumstances, this was quite an 
intelligible position, for the Romans gave a free field to foreign 
cults, provided that they were not mixed up with immoral 
practices. Like the British raj in India, they only intervened in 
cases where some cult outraged morality or was a menace to 
law and order. But obviously there was a reciprocal obligation. 
If the State was not to meddle with the Church, the Church 
must not meddle with the State or fail to recognize the functions 
of the State. A Christian like the apostle Paul, who was himself 
a citizen of the Empire and alive to the blessings of the Pax 
Romana, enjoined Christians to obey the laws and pay their 
taxes, since the higher powers of the State, that is, the authorities 
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of the Government, are ‘ordained of God.’ No Christian had 
the right to ignore or defy what was a divine institution in the 
shape of the Roman polity, much less to share in any movement 
of revolution, such as the left wing of Judaism was favouring. 
When the Church said, ‘Hands off!’ it was in no sour, censorious 
or restive spirit. 

Theoretically and even practically this attitude was main- 
tained with some success for half a century. But the inevitable 
clash came, in the reign of Trajan. About the year 110 Pliny 
was sent to rule the province of Bithynia, where local corruption 
had played fast and loose with finance and where there was 
also political disaffection. He came upon some Christians, to 
his surprise, and his letters to the Emperor on the subject of the 
Christian Church reveal one point which is relevant to our theme. 
Trajan had good reason to suspect secret societies, which, as 
trades guilds or social clubs, were frequently masks for seditious 
conspiracies, and the imperial rule was to suppress all private 
collegia or associations. Now the Church came or seemed to 
come under the head of an unlicensed club. Unlike the Jewish 
faith, it had no title to recognition as a national cult, and Pliny 
dealt with it as one of the collegia which it was his business to 
put down, or at any rate to bridle. The details of his procedure 
do not concern us here; the only point is that the local church 
agreed to drop one feature of its fellowship, to which the 
Governor took sharp objection, and that was a common feast 
or meal. A private association or society in the world of that day 
generally had such a meal; it was one of the standing features of 
any political or religious or social fellowship. The authorities 
frowned upon this feature. Consequently, when Pliny dis- 
covered that Christians practised such a habit, he insisted that 
it must be given up. No matter how innocent Christians might 
be—and both Pliny and Trajan appear to have been convinced 
that they had no immoral or political designs—they must 
abandon their common meal. And they did so. His report is 
that while they met before daylight for worship, and ‘thereafter 
dispersed, to meet later for a meal, they had given up the latter 
after the publication of my edict forbidding the existence of 
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clubs.’ The meal must have corresponded to what we know as 
the love-feast. Pliny’s account is not quite clear, but apparently 
the Bithynian Christians or a number of them were willing to 
go as far as possible in the direction of complying with govern- 
ment orders, however annoying and unnecessary such orders 
may have seemed to be. There was no such objection taken to 
their meeting for worship, where the sacraments would be 
administered. Indeed, we cannot well imagine any Christian 
Church agreeing to drop its worship. But the fact of their 
voluntary action in the matter of the social meal ‘shows that the 
Christian communities were quite alive to the necessity of 
acting according to law, and of using the forms of the law to 
screen themselves as far as was consistent with their principles.’ } 
Trades unions, religious fellowships and even burial clubs all 
took similar advantage of the situation, for often, as we know, 
they contrived to survive and spread, tolerated so long as they 
did not contravene the letter of the law against such associations. 
The Church had sense enough to follow suit. It followed the 
sound line of attempting to avoid any gratuitous clash with a 
State to which it owed so much. 

This action of the Church in Bithynia is therefore significant 
for our theme. True, the fact comes out in evidence given by 
some who had later withdrawn from the Church altogether, 
but they are describing a collective action of the Church at an 
earlier period, and there is no reason to suspect their account. 
We may assume that the local Christians did modify their 
practice at this particular point, in deference to the demands 
of the State. The inference is that while the Church would not 
yield upon essential matters, such as their worship of Christ 
as divine, they had no objection to dropping a custom which, 
however traditional and congenial, might be obnoxious to the 
civil power. How far they understood the reasons for Trajan’s 
prohibition of societies we cannot tell, but obviously they con- 
sidered that there must be some reason, and that the State had 
a right to act upon it, no matter how private citizens might 


1 Sir W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire (p. 220); see further Dill’s 
pages in Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (pp. 254f.). 
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criticize or resent the procedure. Their idea was that by dropping 
the common meal they would meet the requirements of the 
imperial edict and prove themselves good citizens, instead of 
being under suspicion as revolutionaries. Possibly, it has been 
suggested, Pliny himself was inclined ‘to the charitable thought 
that the relinquishment might be constructively ruled to be 
equivalent in law to the dissolution of the organization.’! As 
things turned out, this was an error of judgment. Still, it does 
not affect the principle on which they acted. The motive was a 
desire to preserve their identity as a Church and at the same 
time to recognize the claim of the State upon any citizens who 
were loyal and patriotic. It was then, as it has been ever since, 
a question how far these two loyalties are compatible; hot- 
headed members and easy-going Christians might differ on the 
point. The Bithynian Church managed to solve the problem as 
it faced them, and although their solution was temporary it 
indicates a healthy sense that unflinching loyalty to the faith 
is perfectly consonant with a certain adaptation to special re- 
quirements of the civil power. If a Christian was to be a citizen 
at all, he had to reckon with the things of Caesar somehow. 

A century later, another demand by the civil power was more 
easily met by a sharp refusal—the demand that Christians should 
stop mission work. By this time the Church had become more 
formidable, and the Emperor Septimius Severus is said to have 
issued an edict prohibiting all propaganda—an edict which for- 
bade proselytizing on the part of the Church as well as of the 
Synagogue. The object of this measure was to protect the State 
religion against any such oriental competitors. It was a con- 
servative policy on the part of the Emperor, but in this case 
Christians could not yield; no one who understood the ethos 
of Christianity could for a moment contemplate the abandon- 
ment of missions, and upon no pretext could the Church agree 
to any such proposal or injunction of the civil power. What to 
the Emperor was no more than a political precaution meant for 
the Church an intolerable invasion of its rights, as intolerable 
as the order of Decius later in the century that Christians must 


1 Professor E. 'T. Merrill, Essays in Early Christian History (p. 194). 
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surrender all copies of their Bible. Here no compromise was 
possible, though it is said that one ingenious bishop during the 
Decian persecution evaded the issue by surrendering apocryphal 
and heretical scriptures to the authorities, rightly surmising 
that the Romans would not understand the difference between 
them and the canonical scriptures. Where the State takes up 
such a position, with the object of undermining the Church, 
no real problem is raised. Whatever happens, Christians have to 
hold their ground, and, as I say, they do it ‘easily,’ in the sense 
that no difficulties of judgment or conscience emerge; there are 
always difficulties, but they belong to the sphere of moral courage, 
not to that of prudence or competing interpretations of what 
is vital to the faith. All the Church says to the State is, ‘Do your 
best—or your worst!’ 

These instances I take from a period when technically the 
Church was outside the law, and more or less an object of sus- 
picion to the authorities of the State. In some circles there 
were phenomena which did justify a certain irritation on the 
part of the civil power, as when pacifism voiced itself, on the 
score of idolatrous associations in connexion with military service, 
giving sensible citizens some cause to stamp Christianity as 
anti-social and unpatriotic. But such aberrations never touched 
the main body of the Church. It is an exaggeration to argue, 
as M. A. Bouché-Leclercq once did, in L’Intolérance religieuse et la 
Politique (Paris, 1911), that the Church, not the State, was the 
intolerant power during the first centuries, although the Church 
inevitably presented features that did seem to mark it as a vast, 
secret society, standing dangerously aloof from the social and 
political order. Church and State in those days had to measure 
themselves against one another in a trial of strength, during 
which the political implications of the faith became more clear 
to the faithful as the older eschatology waned. State and Church 
alike had to learn lessons, each from the other, often at a bitter 
cost. The State took long to overcome the standing temptation 
of fearing any society which drew its power from sources beyond 
the control of civil authority. The State again taught the Church 
to appreciate more positively the blessings of ordered polity 
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and civilization, even although these were furnished in a syn- 
thesis which was not divine in the full sense that the Church 
was. And even when the fourth century brought the first prac- 
tical adjustment of Church and State, the essential problems of 
their mutual relationship were sharpened rather than solved. 
For, while a State may patronize Christianity instead of per- 
secuting it, there are constant opportunities of friction, as history 
proves, when either the State or the Church advances claims 
which conflict with accepted standards. Then the conscientious 
objector and the patriot or the nationalist may clash. 

A significant instance of the Church wrongly challenging 
the civil power is furnished in the fourth century by the conduct 
of Ambrose, the strong bishop of Milan, over a piece of wanton 
mischief committed by the local monks at a town in Mesopo- 
tamia. These enthusiasts had proved their burning zeal for God 
by setting fire to a Jewish synagogue, and very properly the 
Emperor Theodosius ordered the local bishop to rebuild the 
synagogue at his own expense. This seemed to Ambrose an 
intolerable injunction. He took strong ground on weak argu- 
ments; he actually forced the Emperor to give way, threatening 
him with excommunication if he ventured to insist that Jews 
deserved any consideration from Christians, or to imply that 
the civil power could dictate to the religious. Arson is arson, 
whoever commits it. But Ambrose claimed, in the name of the 
Christian religion, to override ordinary principles of equity 
and moral practice within the State. He thereby set a precedent 
which had unfortunate consequences for the later Church in 
Europe. Not all kings and not all republics have been so com- 
plaisant as Theodosius. It is more than probable that some of 
the reaction of the secular power against organized Christianity 
in several quarters has been due to the evil tradition of special 
privilege arrogated by the Church to itself in matters of social 
order, as though ecclesiastical interests could play fast and loose 
with the moral code. 

Nearly thirty years earlier there had been a case of equally 
wrong interference, this time on the part of the State—I mean 
the attempt of Julian to hamper the Church in education, by 
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his famous edict of A.D. 362. The Emperor, bent upon using 
the State schools to further his Hellenistic religion, determined 
that no professor or teacher who belonged to the Church should 
hold a position in university or school. Luckily Julian died about 
six months later and his projects dropped to the ground. But 
it is important to notice this rescript and its policy, for on 
education as on matters such as marriage and military service 
the Church has frequently come into collision with the civil 
power. Julian’s sincere belief was that the State required the 
Greek religious culture for its efficiency, and that Christianity 
was a menace as well as a disgrace to the empire; he was quite 
alive to the value of education in building up a new conception 
of the State. Logically there was much to be said for his position. 
Why should Christian teachers be permitted, in schools and 
colleges supported by the State, to lecture on the great Greek 
classics as if these were mere literature, instead of being, as 
Julian held, scriptures of the one reasonable religion? Education 
is the means of ripening young character. How could pupils 
receive proper education from teachers who frankly disbelieved 
in the religion of their text-books? ‘It seemed to him highly 
improper and indeed immoral that Christian teachers in the 
public schools and universities should earn their daily bread by 
expounding the works of the great pagan writers whose faith 
they derided. We should not to-day relish the spectacle of a 
Moslem or a Buddhist teaching the New Testament in a Sunday 
school.’ 1 Besides that, he sought to rule out Christians from all 
higher education and in this way to cripple the religion which 
he had learned to despise. There was method in his attack, for 
the attack was merely the negative side of a constructive policy 
which sought to find a new basis for the State. He was raising, 
from one point of view, the religious difficulty in education. 
But (what is more important for our present purpose) we note 
that he was claiming to exclude Christians from any scheme of 
public education unless they were prepared to teach views 
dictated by the Government. As it happened, the attempt soon 
collapsed. Even his admirers were doubtful of its wisdom. A 
1 Dr W. D. Simpson, Julian the Apostate, p. 82. 
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pagan eulogist of Julian, like Ammianus Marcellinus, calls it 
actually a ruthless action, deserving to be buried in oblivion.’ 
Even during the few months in which it was in force the Church 
stood up to it. Though one or two teachers conformed weakly, 
the best resigned their positions rather than hold their posts 
under such restrictions. No pleading by Julian could induce 
some of his own honoured scholars, who chanced to be Chris- 
tians, to keep their chairs at Athens and Rome. The Church 
further began to organize education on its own lines. Fortunately 
this expedient proved before long to be unnecessary, but the 
point is that on an issue of such major importance Christians 
declined to compromise. It would not be fair, of course, to 
argue that Christians who found themselves obliged to oppose 
Julian’s educational policy, did so upon the modern ground 
that no tests of a religious character should be applied to higher 
education. They were not insisting that a man could lecture on 
Demosthenes and Plato no matter what his religious opinions 
might be. Their strong position lay in the conviction that Chris- 
tians could not be expected by the State to teach religious ideas 
of which they disapproved, and that it was unjust to make 
education so narrowly or exclusively national that Christian 
pupils should not be able to enjoy it. 

This brief episode in Julian’s reign, therefore, exhibits crude 
nationalism as a possible source of friction between the Church 
and the State, and of friction which is more indirect than in the 
case of open persecution, though not perhaps less serious. 
There are several other sides to the whole problem, as, for 
example, the restrictions occasionally placed upon missions in a 
foreign country by the dominant power, the dominant power 
being in some cases European and even nominally Christian. 
Either through fear of political complications between the ruling 
power and the natives, or owing to unfortunate experience of 
hot-headed missionaries, or even on account of a Laodicean 
commercial interest which puts trade first, the operations of the 


1 xxii: 10, 7 (mistranslated, by the way, in the Bohn edition). What the historian 
meant was that Julian forbade ‘worshippers of the Christian religion to teach as masters 
of rhetoric and grammar,’ not that masters of rhetoric and grammar should be*forbidden 
‘to instruct Christians.’ 
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Christian mission may be handicapped or discouraged by the 
State. History, in the later periods, has cases of all these con- 
flicts to offer. But it would be too heterogeneous to embrace 
even a selection from them in this brief survey. What I have 
chosen may serve to bring out some of the salient features of the 
subject, and to indicate that it is one which is not unfamiliar 
to students of history. The historical student is not prepared 
in every case to accept the traditional verdict of ecclesiastical 
historians. Often there is more to be said for the State than is 
commonly admitted. Even when the Church was right in its 
repudiation of State interference, it employed wrong arguments 
now and then, or acted in a spirit lower than its ethos demanded. 
On the other hand, it did in the majority of cases represent the 
higher conscience of freedom, and the interest of any historical 
study of the subject is to notice how such issues of religious 
liberty were raised and met, sometimes in a manner which is 
no longer acceptable to ourselves, but which nevertheless has 
something for us moderns by way of instruction and encourage- 
ment as well as of warning. 
JAMES MOFFATT 











EDUCATION AND RESPONSIBILITY 


By A. G. FRASER 


GCOTSMEN will agree with me that Chalmers, Cunning- 

ham, Candlish and Bruce stand out in our minds and in 
our history as strong sons of freedom. We have few prouder 
pages than those which tell of the Disruption fathers. Because 
of this just pride in them I wish to recall a forgotten incident. In 
1844 the leaders of the Disruption sent a deputation of four to 
the United States to collect funds for the young Free Church. 
Drs Cunningham and Bruce were two of the four sent. On their 
arrival they were implored by the anti-slavery leaders in the 
north not to seek aid from slave-owners, nor to take the price 
of blood to build their churches. The churches represented by 
these northern leaders had already refused all such monies. 
They were the worst days of slavery in the south: by law if 
seven Negroes were found on a road without a white man with 
them they were flogged, men or women; in Louisiana a mother 
could be hanged for teaching her children to read. The battle 
over slavery was at its height in America, neutrality was im- 
possible. But the deputation went to the hospitable south and 
found the slave-owners most charming, if not very liberal, 
hosts. They received £3000 from them, a mere bagatelle in the 
£750,000 to be collected, but they came away with kindly re- 
collections of their stay in the south. 

Scotland did not share their recollections. A storm of protest 
arose; the Established Church with the other churches de- 
nounced their attitude; the newspapers attacked it. Ribald songs 
were sung in the street; their churches were covered with 
scribbled protests in chalk; children called out insults on the 
pavements. Drs Chalmers and Candlish stood by the deputa- 
tion and its action. But it was useless for them to talk of St Paul 
and Onesimus. They had taken the wrong side in a life-and-death 
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struggle over a great wrong. Yet to-day we rightly think of 
them as outstanding and noble fighters for freedom. 

There are two points to note. The first is that the best of 
men in a wrong environment may easily see wrongly. Men 
associating with the charming slave-owners were blinded to the 
horrors of slavery. Other men, honoured as great and good, 
fought Shaftesbury in his struggle for the lives of little children. 

The next point is that men working for a great cause—as 
these men were for a free church—are apt to overlook evils 
which seem to further this cause, as they would never do were 
their cause not concerned. 

Now, as one who has been a missionary for thirty-three 
years, I have long experience of the effect of our environment 
on our work. We are foreigners working in a foreign land. The 
men of our own race we know well. They are generally kindly, 
friendly and often generous. Many of them actively help and 
support our work. We know them and feel rested as we mix 
with them. Yet often they look down on those amongst whom 
we work as inferiors; they consider us superior to them and 
self-sacrificing in that we work amongst them. We tend to 
absorb that point of view. We tend to think more highly of our 
own powers than we have any right to do, and to minimize 
the capacity and virtue of the races we work amongst. We get 
the European superiority complex, and we shall always have it 
unless our real communion is not with members of our own 
race, but, as Andrews would put it, with ‘Christ in the Silence.’ 

I desire to consider the question of the Christian community 
and its education. I must treat the subject as one who comes 
from West Africa. I cannot deal with the churches and com- 
munities in China, India or even in East Africa. The principles, 
however, are the same for all, and these should be clear in spite 
of local differences. 

Further, I know of missions which encourage and develop 
freedom. These are, however, a minority in my experience, and 
I can only speak within the limited range of my own knowledge. 
There is no indigenous church policy in regard to education. 
Bishop Nicolai of Servia has told us that ‘The voices of many 
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churches are no voice at all,’ and the Church in West Africa is 
broken into many fragments. Missions are not united and they 
tend to keep their flocks separate. They represent in their dis- 
unity the churches that send them out. “The sin that is starving 
the souls of men is the sin of national egotism, the devotion of 
men to loyalties, sects, churches, feuds, aggressions and divisions 
that are an outrage upon God’s universal kingdom.’ That sin 
destroys the voice of the African Church—though it is not 
hers in the first instance—even as it destroys the voice of the 
Church in England. 

Africans desire unity. I have known African members of the 
Anglican body join the Roman Church, not because they pre- 
ferred it in any other point than just this—that it united them 
with a larger body of their fellow-believers. Aggrey strove for 
unity in his own person in a truly characteristic way. He told 
me he was ordained as a Wesleyan, confirmed as an Anglican, 
made an elder in a Presbyterian church, and he studied dogmatics 
under a Roman Catholic professor. He did all this that he 
might be all things to all men, and work towards deeper mutual 
understanding and unity 

We missionaries still lead and direct and often dictate to 
the indigenous fragments. We say, it is true, they must increase 
and we must decrease, but then we are apt to sigh cheerfully 
and think, ‘But it won’t be in our time, O Lord.’ In the mean- 
time, such policy as these fragments have we largely dictate. 

I remember when I visited the Philippines fourteen years 
ago some of the American missions were running a strong 
prohibition and teetotal campaign. America had recently intro- 
duced prohibition and her missionaries’ minds were full of it. 
But in the Philippines strong drink had never been a temptation 
to the people. No one of whom I enquired had seen Filipinos 
drunk, and yet the abolition of drink was being made a primary 
matter in the policy of some of the fragments. 

Some years ago I was asked by representatives of some 
missionary societies in England to take up an agitation against 
the importation of drink into West Africa. That seemed to me 
then, and does so still, a matter on which the chiefs and people 
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of the Gold Coast have at present an adequate voice. They 
have sufficient power and influence in the Legislative Council 
to get such laws as they require passed. They are alive to the 
dangers of excessive importation and to the evil of flooding the 
country with cheap spirits. The administration is gifted with 
a strong sense of responsibility in the matter. The battle for 
control is won. True, we owe much to men like Bishop Tugwell 
who fought for the control of what was then a great evil. But 
control having been established why should we work for pro- 
hibition there, a prohibition we have not got in England? It 
is not Africans who suggest this policy to the Church. They 
have worse evils to fear. Take the case of South and East Africa 
where Africans have lost their most valued lands, where tribal 
inheritances have been ruthlessly confiscated, where family 
life and tribal order have often been rendered impossible. Far 
more destructive to African life and religion than drink is 
European land-hunger and mammon-worship. Drink the 
African can fight and control where he has his land. Landless, 
leaderless, flung into crowded areas he is helpless. If the in- 
digenous Church formulated our Christian policy it would be 
land-stealing not drink that she would first and most fiercely 
attack. The toad under the harrow knows as no farmer can 
where the pressure hurts. No race and no missionaries of any 
race can defend the freedom of another race. They are dis- 
qualified, if by nothing else, by ignorance of the other’s real 
needs, of where liberty is most surely endangered. A race must 
defend its own freedom. We can only help them to do so, and 
one of the first and the most important ways is to see to it that 
they are free in all their relations with us, that in so far as we 
know we do not impinge on their freedom even for what we 
consider to be their own good, but that we respect it and them. 

We missionaries often live and work amongst ‘subject’ 
races. It is true our own forefathers were subject. None the less 
their descendants frequently consider subject races to be 
inferior, and by that I mean to be essentially inferior, not 
merely accidentally so. I do not believe for a moment that 
there are any inferior races in this sense. The Romans were 
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certain our forefathers were thus inferior; the Greeks believed it 
of the barbarians generally. 

History is not, it seems to me, on the side of those who 
believe in their essential superiority. Yet it is a widespread 
belief, and when we are in contact with many who hold it as 
an assured fact it is easy to be affected by it. We all know how 
on English boats, for instance, Africans are set at tables by 
themselves. Recently a friend of mine was on board a boat 
returning to England. There was a dance, and an African gentle- 
man danced with an English lady. Some of the passengers on 
board told her she had ‘disgraced the ship’ and warned him not 
to dance with an English lady again. My friend made a point 
of getting to know the African and apologized for his fellow- 
countrymen, and they became friends. But he had no chance 
thereafter of friendship with his own countrymen on board. 

When I first saw the plans of the proposed buildings at 
Achimota I found that in every case the housemasters were 
expected to live in houses separated from the students. I pointed 
out the impossibility of the best house work under such condi- 
tions. Any good housemaster desires to be easy of access to 
his boys and desires to know them and to be known of them. 
Sir Gordon Guggisberg saw my point and agreed that the houses 
of masters should be connected with the school houses and that 
‘segregation’ should be excluded from Achimota, but others 
told me I should never get European masters to agree to such 
proximity. I have had no difficulty. Our housemasters get no 
extra pay, no additional privileges; they get far longer hours and 
more strenuous days than others. But I have always more 
members of the staff applying for housemasterships than I can 
find houses for. 

Yet I was asked on one occasion to look over the plans of a 
proposed missionary college. Here again the masters’ houses 
were far separated. I pointed this out and was met by the 
answer: ‘Public opinion is not yet ripe in Africa for living so 
close together. It would be difficult to get a staff who would 
agree to it. Besides, we must stand outside all these disputes.’ 
Now it is not difficult to get a staff to agree to it; that I have 
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proved. The difficulty arises only in the minds of those long 
affected by contact with the superiority complex. I would add 
that no one who has worked in close contact with Africans, as 
we do at Achimota, would dream of working in any other way. 
I know no more delightful and satisfying pupils anywhere. 

Again, we missionaries are generally employers of African 
teachers, and at the same time we are in the position to frame 
the conditions under which they shall work. I do not believe 
that is a sound position for any who would represent Christ. 
If we have to employ Africans we must see to it that it is as 
colleagues. They must be on all our councils and must have a 
determining voice in our policy and in conditions of service. 
In other words they must be partners, not employees or ‘agents.’ 
The present position in most missions is an absurd one and it 
leads to an absurd attitude. Recently in an attempt to find 
necessary economies missionary secretaries on a committee 
proposed and carried a nearly thirty per cent cut of their 
teachers’ salaries, on the ground that ‘missionary teachers have 
a greater sense of vocation than others, therefore it is just and 
right that they should first be called to sacrifice.’ Presumably 
men with a greater sense of vocation are more useful as teachers. 
Why then should it be ‘just and right’ to reduce their salaries 
before touching those less useful? It was neither just nor right; 
it was easier and safer. But missionaries should not be placed 
in the position of speaking for the absent teachers. 

Let me take another instance. The teachers of a mission had 
not been paid their salaries for three months. They were in 
debt to kind shopkeepers and others about them. But the 
government grant was due in another month and then they 
expected to be paid in full, all arrears included. Then came a 
letter from the earnest and able secretary of the mission. He 
told the teachers that if any claimed their arrears for the past 
three months they would get them, together with the coming 
month’s wages, but they would be dismissed at the end of this 
fourth month; on the other hand, if any cared to give to the 
mission their three months’ arrears as a donation not only 
would they be paid the fourth month’s salary but their services 
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would be retained for the coming year. The government grant 
was paid on the basis of these teachers’ salaries: it was theirs, 
not the mission’s. When the missionary was asked to account 
for his action he said he was surprised that exception should be 
taken to it: was he not entitled to encourage the generosity of 
his teachers by asking for ‘voluntary donations’? Now that was 
a fine man, but a fine man who had long been in an absurd and 
wrong position. To send men of a ruling race to the ruled as 
ambassadors of Christ is to send them to a more difficult task 
than that which fell to the apostles; but to ask them to represent 
Christ as foreign autocrats or dominant authorities over their 
fellow Christian workers is to ask of them a sheer impossibility. 

There are indigenous Christian leaders in West Africa; there 
are few of them in mission employment. It is hard to find any 
great educational pioneers and prophets that have sprung from 
the ranks of government education in any land. The regimenta- 
tion of government service has killed their chances. Educa- 
tional pioneers and leaders have sprung from freedom. So in 
mission service—you cannot control and then expect to produce 
the pioneers and leaders from your controlled people. It cannot 
be done. 

In considering the gift of freedom, it is worth remembering 
that never as individuals and not even as missions do we wholly 
and perfectly represent the mind of Christ. We are not only 
unable to do what we see to be right, but our prejudices and 
self-love prevent us recognizing the right. My sixth form at 
Achimota once introduced for discussion the subject of the 
proper attitude to their old customs. They said an anthro- 
pologist had advised them to retain all their old customs, as 
otherwise they would lose their national character. They added 
that he did not retain the customs of his early British fore- 
fathers and yet believed himself true to his nation. Further he 
had told them that he no longer held the religious views of his 
parents. The missionaries, they said, on the other hand had 
condemned all their old customs, their dances, puberty rites 
and laws of inheritance. Yet when they introduced monogamy 
they also initiated expensive weddings with bridesmaids, 
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bridescakes, dresses, ring and so on. They brought in the 
Christmas tree and so forth. They felt that the anthropologist 
was an innovator, a radical. He disliked his own customs because 
to him they were old. He liked theirs because to him they were 
new. As to the missionaries, they were conservatives who liked 
the old they understood and hated all that was unfamiliar. 
For themselves the boys could take neither one nor the other as 
authoritative guides. The responsibility was on them and on 
their people to preserve or to discard. 

These converts of many missions never dreamed of con- 
sidering the missionaries’ verdict as ‘the mind of Christ.’ To 
them it was but the opinion of good but narrow men. It was 
no more weighty than that of the anthropologist. And we know 
the students were right. Yet all the machinery of the Church 
has been used to enforce the missionary opinion. That is not 
the fault of the missionaries; it is the logical result of the false 
position in which they are placed. A leading missionary society’s 
secretary said to me that more autonomy could not be given to 
Natives because it would involve the charge of property. All 
over the world the fear for mission property has retarded the 
growth of the free sons of God. 

Now it is essential we missionaries should respect the freedom 
of our converts as St Paul did that of his. He was not of a ruling 
race and had not the temptations in this direction that we have. 
That gives us no excuse; he had others harder in accepting the 
offence of the Cross. (How could God’s Messiah be dominated 
even to death by Gentiles?) This submission to the authority 
and experience of the indigenous churches is the way the offence 
of the Cross hits us. 

We educational missionaries must give freedom in educa- 
tional administration, in school policy and in the inner working 
of our schools. I believe all educational policy or administration 
should be controlled neither by government nor by missions, 
but, in partnership with them, it should be controlled by the 
parents of the race to be educated. We must remember what 
Sir Thomas Monro, the famous and oft-quoted Governor of 
Madras, told us a hundred and thirty years ago, namely, that 
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Nothing can more swiftly emasculate national life, can more surely weaken 
national character than allowing the education of the young to be controlled by 
foreign influences, to be dominated by foreign ideals. 


It is quite true that many of our clergy, catechists and teachers 
are content to be dominated; they are accustomed to domina- 
tion. Remember the prisoner of Chillon: 


These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage—and all my own. 

And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home. 


Yet we think those who resent domination and who strike 
out for themselves are ungrateful rebels. We have given them 
so much. It reminds me of an article in The Times on the provision 
made for birds in the Zoological Gardens. It was described as a 
‘spacious aviary.’ I wonder if the birds realized that. They had 
been given so much. Yet a stork given the whole freedom of 
Kew Gardens escaped in spite of cut wings and struggled against 
being brought back. That is not an unfair view of the teacher’s 
place to-day in lands abroad. Whether under mission or govern- 
ment authority he is too often a creature that moves in merely 
a spacious aviary. And it is there you find the secret of the 
popularity of law and medicine amongst the professions. They 
are free, reasonably free. The same is true of farming and trade, 
but these require a little capital. 

There would be less not more domination of the teachers if 
the general community—who after all are the parents—had a 
more effective voice in educational policy. The objection will 
at once be made that in the early stages this is impossible. I do 
not agree. The most primitive people have more knowledge of 
their children and their children’s need than any visitors, 
missionary or government, can have. Only recently two astute 
governors in East Africa decided that Swahili should be intro- 
duced into all the schools in their area, and that Swahili should 
thus be made a lingua franca. The advantage to administrators 
can be readily seen. Yet quite primitive people like the Turkhana 
objected; they wanted their children to learn their own language 
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and English. Swahili might be easier to learn than English, 
granted; it might have a useful literature, that was undisputed; 
but it was not as easy for their children as their own language, 
and it was English not Swahili literature or civilization which 
was impinging on their own life and custou. . Educationally I 
believe the Turkhana and not the experienced Englishmen who 
ruled them were right. 

As long as foreigners, government or missionary, decide 
educational theory and practice so long will you have educa- 
tional questions decided from non-educational or arm-chair 
points of view. When the African sins against educational theory 
as I see it in my study he is usually right and I am probably 
wrong. Look, for instance, at the taking of our secondary school 
work up to the school leaving certificate. Few in England defend 
this certificate as ideal even for the English pupils for whom it 
is made. When it comes to be a matter of obtaining exemption 
from the London matriculation it is generally recognized to be 
anything but ideal. Yet the African, who has never been con- 
sidered in planning the certificate, demands to be prepared for 
it. And he is right. His abilities, and those of his children, have 
been derided; his self-respect requires a certificate which cannot 
be disregarded. He must have one that was made for others; 
any made for himself would again be derided. He must have one 
that is accepted all over the Empire. And however much he 
may be handicapped in working for it, in that it was not made 
with his conditions in view, he will overcome the handicaps and 
get it. And he does. Can you blame him? It is not the best 
educational test for his African life, but it does show that he 
can and will take his place on the same level as youth elsewhere. 
His self-respect demands it and wins it. 

When we outsiders dominate education our systems are 
racy of the soil from which we came, not of the soil to which 
they are transplanted. I remember the indignation of an English 
director of education who in 1917 went to examine students in 
an Amefican missionary college. He asked them what was the 
greatest event in world history in the previous year, 1916. He 
expected to hear of the battle of the Somme. The answer was: 
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“The sale of the Danish West Indies to the American Govern- 
ment.’ There is never a doubt as you enter a college as to what 
race is running it, be it American, English, French, German or 
Scottish. 

Is it not possible to give the people of the soil the power to 
give the distinctive colour to a college or a system? It is possible. 
The Government of the Gold Coast under the Colonial Office 
have handed over the largest college in Africa, as regards land, 
buildings, equipment, staff and income, to a council of fifteen, 
including four government representatives and six Africans. If 
that can be done in so large and advanced an institution, and 
one which has its history yet to make, all the more can it be 
done in the smaller and more easily handled places. It was a 
great act of faith in the African when Government handed 
Achimota over to such a council. It has yet to be followed by a 
missionary society. Africans realized what it meant. Let me 
quote the editorial comment of the first of the African editors 
of the Gold Coast at that time: 


The spirit of Achimota, the spirit of freedom, must be precious to us as a 
people. It means the finding and the development of our essential manhood. 
It means the establishment of the true foundations of our nationhood. It means 
walking towards our destiny. 


The next quotation is from the speech of a teacher in a 
mission school: 


Our system of education can be compared to our story of the man whose 
stomach was controlled by another—the life-giving organ was in the hands of 
an outsider, the stomach-keeper. Sometimes for his pleasure he would close 
the stomach and let no food reach it, but to keep the man from dying he would 
open it again to let just enough food in. It is a long story. In the end the real 
stomach-owner managed to get his stomach back, and until then he never knew 
how good life could be when you have your own stomach under your own 
control. Fortunately for us this system of education is passing away, and we 
to-day enter upon an entirely new phase in the history of African education in 
which Africa has a say, at least as far as Achimota is concerned. 


It is well perhaps we should sometimes see ourselves as 
others see us: missionaries—stomach-controllers. 
That the faith expressed in the African in the Achimota con- 
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stitution has been justified there is no question. No member 
of the council, no responsible member of Government, no 
member of the college but is convinced that faith has been 
justified. Why should not similar control and freedom be given 
to them elsewhere? Some day we shall have to give freedom. 
But we do not make men fitter for freedom by withholding it from 
them. Conditions are becoming more not less complex. There 
is no case which will bear examination against giving this re- 
sponsibility now and giving it generously. We have too little 
faith in our fellow-members of Christ of other races. We have 
too little belief in the freedom wherewith Christ has made them 
and us free, a freedom from pettiness, a freedom from un- 
reasonableness, a freedom to serve and serve nobly. 

The African should have a powerful voice in our educational 
policy, not only in our educational administration. Take a 
particular point, the question of education of the sexes. Dr 
Aggrey said, ‘The great bar to Africa’s progress to-day is the 
failure to meet sex difficulties.” My prefects and monitors have 
a meeting with me every month and prepare the agenda. On 
one occasion the first item was this: ‘The question of purity is 
very important in this Colony because western civilization and 
Christianity have removed most of our customs for the preserva- 
tion of purity in youths. What steps do you suggest are advisable 
for the preservation of purity in Gold Coast youths in these 
circumstances?’ The senior prefect in speaking to this said that 
segregation in boarding-schools had done much to aggravate the 
evil, and that our co-education at Achimota was one of the best 
gifts we had to give to Africa. Dr Aggrey felt as strongly as the 
senior prefect on this question of girls and boys being separated 
from each other in the missionary boarding-schools. I have 
even seen separate day schools in the same area, where boys 
and girls are strictly kept apart whilst under supervision and 
then are left to wander home where and how they please. I have 
seen chiefs and leaders exercised on this question and desiring 
co-education. But they come up against the blank wall of the 
prejudice of women missionaries. 


When I first arrived in the Gold Coast there was a noble 
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African headmaster, Mr Gati, who had made a most courageous 
and successful co-educational boarding-school. He had been 
left his freedom owing to the removal of missionaries during the 
war, and good use he had made of it. He never had one regrettable 
incident in his school, and the whole was planned and supervised 
by himself and fellow Africans from the same district. 

When I insisted on co-education at Achimota one highly 
placed ecclesiastic said I should have to lay aside money to 
build a créche between the boarding-houses. We have had the 
same experience as Mr Gati. Even if we had not, we should be 
justified. We are not out to prevent people going astray, but to 
get people who will choose to do right—people free to mix. 
That being so, we should practise mixing in the schools. A harder 
time of temptation comes to most of us after school, therefore 
let us prepare for it whilst at school. And we can only prepare 
in freedom, and whilst we can go wrong. I am against the policy 
of regulated distrust. Africans, boys and girls, mix freely and 
healthily in the villages. Why should we segregate them? 

The present policy in our girls’ schools is dictated by the 
fear of sin. The fear of sin but increases its power. ‘Sin shall 
not have dominion over you,’ and therefore, too, shall not 
dictate your policy. 

There is also the fear that the African is more licentious 
than the European. I do not believe it is true. He is often placed 
in far harder circumstances, but given anything like equal 
chances he is not more vicious. It is generally assumed that 
most of the lynchings in the United States have been provoked 
by Negro assaults upon women. It is quite untrue. In only about 
thirty per cent of these atrocious murders have sex crimes even 
been suspected. Of the vast amount of mixed blood in that land 
nothing like one per cent is due to African aggression. 

God made man to be immortal and to be the image of His 
own eternity. We are out to educate men and women as children 
of God—priests and kings unto their God—not to train up 
people who shall be amenable to our rules and regulations, 
children who shall ‘keep close to nurse, lest they should meet 
with something worse.’ It is only too easy to train those made 
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for freedom as though they were meant now and always to be 
under our supervision. 

Co-education is especially desirable for girls’ education; it 
makes possible better staffs for girls’ schools; it gives their 
women teachers the natural and healthy society of men, and 
serves to save them from nervous breakdowns or a strained 
attitude to life; it gives girls wider opportunities in the curricula 
than is possible in segregated schools. It means for the African 
at any rate a more natural life; boys and girls are not only born 
into the same families in Africa, they also grow up together in 
the same villages. What God hath joined together in life and 
learning and play our segregation systems would separate in 
our schools. 

We require in our time-tables to give room for free time 
to each pupil. That should be done in all schools in every land; 
it is more than elsewhere necessary in Africa. Our pupils come 
from homes where routine plays a much less prominent part 
than it does in English homes. The routine of schools in Eng- 
land often sickens the English boy, and what we describe as 
home-sickness is often but routine-sickness. Prisoners in gaols 
have told us how awful the reaction against gaol routine can 
be. So can the reaction against school routine be grievous and 
injurious. It is worse for the freedom-loving little African than 
for the more gradually initiated English boy. In Achimota 
there is no compulsory college activity between Saturday and 
Monday mornings, except meals. The Sunday evening services 
are attended by almost all, but that is of their own choice. Like 
the other services, attendance at them is not compulsory. I knew 
a zealous woman who was training a class of girl teachers. She 
had every hour of their day filled and at night they had to sleep 
under supervision. Not only did routine govern all their moments 
but they were overworked. I ventured to protest but was re- 
pulsed, effecting nothing. Four out of these six misspent their 
vacation at home and were no longer available as mission 
teachers. Did their teacher ever learn anything? I do not know. 
But it was she who ruined her pupils with her constant super- 
vision and overwork. 
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We are training men and women for a society which is in 
rapid movement. Old landmarks and regulations are rapidly 
disappearing. New ones arise, stand for a little time and pass 
away. We must give our students time to go wrong, the oppor- 
tunity to choose the right or follow the wrong. They must learn 
to exercise will and choice. Therefore, too, we give not only 
the free time at the week end, but a suddenly announced whole 
holiday once a month. 

Are our pupils fit for freedom? No one is fit for freedom. 
Our Lord alone used freedom perfectly. But we all become 
fitter by the practice of freedom and we cannot begin that 
practice too soon. The better the home or school the better the 
conditions for learning and practising freedom. 

Anyhow, who is fit to control the freedom of another, 
particularly the freedom of another race? Abraham Lincoln 
said, ‘No man is good enough to own the soul of another.’ Nor 
is any race wise enough to control the education of another. 
The African is as ready for freedom, as capable of using it as 
any race I know. I have had English, Scottish, Indian, Singhalese, 
Burmese and Malay pupils; I have had representatives of many 
other races in my classes; I have never met any who are more 
fitted for responsibility than the Africans with whom I have had 
the honour to work. The African prefect is the best I know. He 
is always ready to laugh and he can make his subordinate laugh 
with him. He is keen, full of energy and enthusiasm, undaunted 
by hard work. He is frank and outspoken and trusts as he expects 
to be trusted. One of my housemasters once had a member of 
the sixth who was unfit to be a monitor—as we call the head of 
each dormitory. There are four dormitories in each house, and 
the head over all is the prefect; he has also college authority. 
The housemaster consulted his prefect as to whether it was 
possible to train this weak monitor up to responsibility. The 
prefect took him into his own dormitory. He gradually devolved 
the work of dormitory leadership on to him, reserving himself 
solely for his college duties. Before the year ended the dormitory 
was the first and most efficient, and the weak man had become 
a worthy and trustworthy monitor. 
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I agree with K. T. Paul in his dislike of ‘a place where 
experts think out problems, experts work out projects and 
experts carry them out in lonely and perfectly unimaginative 
benevolence.’ A foreigner, be he missionary or in government 
service, who sets up to be the expert in a school for the educa- 
tion of the children of another race, is only a blind fool who has 
overlooked the real experts at his elbow. He may know more of 
science or history or dogmatics. His pupils and their adult 
countrymen know more of life. That great governor of Madras, 
Sir Thomas Monro, said over a hundred years ago: “The im- 
provement of the character of a people and keeping them at 
the same time in a state of dependency on foreign rulers are 
matters quite incompatible with each other.’ Yet two days ago 
I received a letter from a bishop saying that a spirit of inde- 
pendence in teachers was an evil to be stamped out, and desiring 
that their training should be directed to this end. 

As head of a government department I was largely inde- 
pendent of local opinion had I so desired to be. Some pressure 
could have been brought to bear on me through chiefs and 
members of the Legislative Council. As a missionary principal 
I was still freer from local opinion. Only missionaries or those 
trained and employed by them could bring any pressure to bear 
on me. 

Yet our education should aim at building up sturdy inde- 
pendent thinkers and at developing a free spirit. And there is 
no other way to train for freedom but by giving the opportunity 
to exercise full responsibility. A great political thinker has said: 
‘The only way to preserve and to increase the freedom of a race 
is to give them the power to guard it themselves.’ At present 
African opinion can bear only lightly on Government, and 
still less, considerably less, on missions. I believe it is our first 
duty to give Africans real responsibility for our educational 
and mission work and policy, to initiate a policy by which they 
will fill a majority of the leading effective posts within a few 
years. 

I am not arguing nor hoping for merely improved organiza- 
tion. This is a matter of the spirit. St James tells us not to 
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‘swell the ranks of the teachers,’ not to be ‘too eager to teach.’ 
Teaching is easier than learning; ordering is simpler than co- 
operation; autocracy is quicker in working than the training for 
freedom. But inspiration can come only through friendship and 
in freedom, and an autocratic school or mission does not win 
nor deserve to win the love or gratitude of its sons. 

I remember when first I went to Oxford how awed I felt 
by her majesty and beauty. It was not primarily the glory of her 
buildings; it was her free spirit. Monarchs, governments, ministers 
and nobles had endowed her—none had she called master save 
one whose name she carried on her shield: Dominus illuminatio 
mea. She reminded me of another city which won for herself a 
still deeper and grander loyalty: ‘Glorious things are spoken of 
thee, O city of God... . The Lord shall count, when he 
writeth up the peoples, “This one was born there.”’ Her 
greatest lover gives us her secret. ‘Jerusalem which is above is 
free: which is the mother of us all.’ It is freedom that gives 
personality, that allows a family life, that draws out family 
affection and creates undying loyalty. I look to that grey city 
on a hill which to-day calls me ‘Chief,’ I look to her to be the 
mother of sons who shall feel for her as intense a loyalty as we 
have known at Oxford. If that day is to come it will be only as 
to-day, to-morrow, on and on she walks in freedom, her sons 
free but bound by love to the service of the land that is her 
mother and theirs, and to Him whose service is perfect freedom. 

A. G. FRASER 
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MODERN JEWRY AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


By CONRAD HOFFMANN, Px.D. 


ANTI-SEMITISM in Germany and the resultant wide- 

spread interest in Jewry are typical of the profound 
influences from within and without to which modern Jewry is 
being exposed. Indeed, startling and revolutionary transforma- 
tions in the life as well as the status of the Jew are everywhere 
taking place. The more outstanding of these and their implica- 
tions for the Christian Church are primarily considered in this 
paper. 

Jewry has been rudely shocked into a realization of social and 
professional insecurity. This has been the case in Germany 
where the Jews have been made keenly aware that in spite of 
centuries of residence in Germany, and loyal sacrifice as her 
citizens, they are not truly at home but are still regarded as 
aliens. The Nazis, indeed, declare them undesirable elements in 
the body politic of the new Germany. Already some 70,000 or 
more Jews have fled from Germany to escape systematic and 
ruthless strangling of Jewish life and enterprise. Household 
goods, homes and possessions have been left behind as these 
victims of persecution once again take up the age-old trek of the 
wandering Jew. 

In less abrupt manner, perhaps, Jews elsewhere are repeatedly 
being made to feel that they are a people apart, whether they 
wish it or not. Notably in Poland and Rumania, but also in 
Hungary and Austria, violence has been done the Jew more or 
less frequently ever since the war. Most universities in Eastern 
Europe have been the scene of strikes, often accompanied by 
violence; in protest against the presence of Jewish students. 
In Greece the Jewish quarter of Salonica was ravaged by fire 


during an outburst of anti-Semitism. In Mexico and South 
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America, in Palestine, Canada and the United States propaganda 
against the Jews appears sporadically. 

Zangwill once said that the Jew geographically is ‘everywhere 
and anywhere but at home nowhere.’ There is more truth than 
fiction in this generalization. In spite of all efforts to promote 
understanding, goodwill, co-operation and neighbourliness 
between Jew and Gentile, active or latent prejudice and dis- 
crimination against the Jew continues; rarely, if ever, is there 
sincere liking for him. In most countries to-day it is still a 
distinct handicap and disadvantage to be a Jew. 

As a result the Jew is ever conscious of insecurity. He must 
ever anticipate possible uprooting. He remains restless, always 
watchful, alert, keenly sensitive to possible changes in the 
attitude of his Gentile neighbour towards him. He has been and 
still is the world’s greatest migrant. The migration to Palestine 
of some 100,000 or more Jews since the Balfour Declaration 
has been prompted as much by a desire to escape persecution 
as by Zionist propaganda and the longing to return to the land 
of their fathers. Even when established more or less in a country, 
as in the United States of America, the Jewish population is con- 
stantly shifting, ever moving to new quarters. Thus the Jew has 
become the world’s most universal neighbour. 

Post-war emancipation and the impact of the modern world, 
following on the trail of the great pre-war migrations of Jews 
from Eastern Europe, have combined to break down the ghetto 
walls. The days of peaceful gloom, intensive Talmudism and 
protective seclusion and segregation of the ghetto have dis- 
appeared. In Soviet Russia to-day the three million Jews are 
finding it difficult to remain Jewish, because of the ban on 
religion. The cultural autonomy of minorities granted in Russia 
gives free rein for Jewish nationalism, but apparently com- 
munism with its all-inclusive comradeship that makes no race 
discrimination has led the Russian Jew to cast in his lot with 
Soviet Russia rather than with a Jewish racial or national 
entity. 

Everywhere, the Jew as never before is in touch with the 
world, exposed to all its forces, cross-currents and influences. 
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Judaism is plunged into a ‘rough, raw red’ world, which is 
making irresistible utilitarian and materialistic demands on ‘the 
people of priests’ as on every one else. 

Adaptations to the new environment become necessary. 
Contact with world culture and modern life is making serious 
inroads into the religious life of orthodox Jewry; it is de-Judaizing 
the Jew. Sacred Jewish traditions are losing their hold; the 
orthodox religious observances and ceremonial rites of Judaism, 
which helped so largely to keep the Jew distinct and apart, are 
increasingly difficult to fulfil in contact with the competitive 
commercial interests of our day. Torah and Talmud are being 
forgotten among Jews, as the Bible among modernized so-called 
Christians. 

These influences are forcing the Jews into spiritual exile. 
The majority of modern Jews—some Jewish leaders maintain 
as many as sixty to eighty per cent of all Jews—no longer possess 
vital affiliation with the Synagogue. An atheistic Jewry is evolving, 
for which everything else seems more important than religious 
faith. Rabbi Daiches of Edinburgh recently complained that 
‘the paucity of worshippers in the synagogue is only a symptom 
of the widespread disease of disloyalty to Judaism.’ 

Everywhere evidence accumulates indicating that Judaism 
is losing the religious adherence of the Jew. One need but 
mingle during the noon hour with the teeming thousands of 
industrialized Jews in the textile district of New York City to 
realize how far the secularization of the modern Jew has gone. 
Even in the stronghold of orthodox Judaism in Eastern Europe 
one is aware of the corroding effects of the modern mood on 
Jewish religious life. Complaints on the part of the elders there 
against the drift of Jewish youth from the Synagogue are common. 
Difficulty grows in securing the prescribed ten adult male Jews 
—the minyan—necessary to conduct a service, even in towns 
such as Vilna and Lwow (Lemberg), as the writer himself 
witnessed. 

The spiritual leaders of Jewry are as poignantly aware of 
this drift from the Synagogue as Christian leaders are of a 
similar drift from the Church. Many of the rabbis are striving 
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to stem the tide of sedition, to revive and to maintain a rightful 
place for religious emphasis in Jewish life. They appeal like the 
prophets of old for a return of Jews to the temple and the 
worship of Jehovah. They maintain that apart from Judaism a 
Jew is not a Jew. Martin Buber of Germany is such a prophet. 
But they are like voices crying in the wilderness; theirs seems 
to be a losing fight. There exist all too powerful forces against 
such religious emphasis. Of special significance in this connexion 
is the fact that Zionism, whose dynamic basis and essential 
raison d’étre centre so largely in the religious promises of the 
Bible, should as a movement have so little interest in the 
religious life of Jewry. Almost without exception all Zionism’s 
practical manifestations have been apart from, if not deliberately 
opposed to, the religious motive and emphasis. Visitors to 
Palestine report, for example, that the younger Jews who are 
colonizing the land under the Zionist flag are largely atheistic 
and inclined to be anti-religious and anti-synagogue. 

This weakening of the religious tie which formerly acted as 
a cement in holding the Jews together has been causing a 
corresponding weakening in the Jewish sense of racial and 
national solidarity. For many Jews to-day Jewry and Judaism 
and allegiance thereto have little significance or value. Many 
having lost their Jewish anchorage and loyalty have been 
yielding to the assimilative forces of their environment. In 
America and Great Britain there are many such ‘un-Jewish’ 
Jews. Indeed, in the more tolerant lands this religious and 
racial disintegration within Jewry has been most rapid and in 
numerous cases leads to more or less complete assimilation. 
In the Scandinavian countries, by way of example, forty to 
sixty per cent of all Jewish marriages are reported as mixed 
marriages. 

Such in general was the trend in Jewry up to the past year. 
Post-war emancipation and attendant developments had made 
serious inroads into the religious life and the racial solidarity 
and distinctiveness of world Jewry. Practically everywhere the 
trend had been definitely in the direction of a weakening and 
loosening of the ties which bound Jews to Jewry and Judaism. 
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Hitler’s ‘cold pogrom’ and systematic anti-Semitism, however, 
which were launched as soon as he came into power in March 
1933, are proving a potent factor in reversing this drift of Jews 
and in reviving the Jew’s waning sense of religious loyalty and 
need, and of racial and national solidarity. 

Many Jews who had completely forsaken the faith of their 
fathers are to-day, in the face of Germany’s persecution, seeking 
the solace and consolation found in the promises of God to His 
‘chosen people.’ Even atheist Jews with no vital religious beliefs 
gain moral courage from a conviction of the truth of the Biblical 
declaration that the Jews are a chosen people with a special 
God-given world mission. One of the direct results of Nazi 
anti-Semitism has been the return to Judaism of many wayward 
sheep from the Jewish fold and the filling of German synagogues 
as never before with worshipping Jews. When all is dark and 
seemingly hopeless, the Jew, like others, instinctively seeks 
divine comfort and assurance. _ 

Similarly, Hitler’s anti-Semitism has revived in world Jewry 
a new sense of racial and national solidarity. One is conscious 
of a veritable renaissance of Jewishness. Jews everywhere have 
united in measures to relieve their persecuted compatriots in 
Germany and to combat the menace of anti-Semitism there 
and elsewhere. By this humanitarian service they are being 
reunited in intimate fellowship. And in the process they are 
discovering their national and racial identity, hitherto almost 
forgotten. As a young English curate of Jewish birth said: ‘I had 
forgotten I was a Jew; Hitler has made me Jew-conscious. I 
want now above all else to serve and work for my people.’ 

In this revival of Jewishness we see the effects of discrimina- 
tion and persecution in strengthening racial consciousness and 
loyalty where tolerance, modernizing and secularism had 
weakened if not entirely sublimated them. Zionism, too, has 
become boldly nationalist. The recent Jewish World Congress 
in Prague and recent utterances of men like Emil Ludwig and 
Stephen S. Wise bear witness to this fact. 

As this rebirth of Jewishness progresses, an ever-increasing 
conflict of interests goes on in the soul of Jewry. It is the conflict 
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between the religious as opposed to the racial and national 
emphasis in Jewishness. Recent developments have greatly 
sharpened and intensified this issue. On the whole the trend is 
decidedly in favour of the racial and national emphasis rather 
than the religious. Religion, as some one has said, seems no longer 
to be the Lettmotif of Jewish life. 

The present Jewish renaissance is predominantly one in 
which cultural, racial and national pride and solidarity are being 
stressed; it is not one of religious or spiritual revival. And un- 
fortunately this racial and national emphasis is proving a two- 
edged sword. Whereas it is a powerful factor in welding Jewry 
together, it creates on the other hand a serious conflict of 
loyalties. The Jew is torn between loyalty to Jewry as a national 
and racial entity and loyalty to the land of which he is a citizen 
or in which he resides. Many German Jews maintain they are 
Germans first and Jews afterwards. 

In America, Rabbi Sachar, who ministers to Jewish students 
at the University of Illinois, recently declared that ‘the problem 
of the Jew in America is the preservation of the cultural autonomy 
of a minority group.’ In regard to this one must ask whether 
there is any more justification for a Jewish minority group in 
America than for a German or French or an English minority 
group. Is such preservation of Jewish cultural autonomy, within 
the body politic of cosmopolitan America, apart from its religious 
aspects, consistent with American traditions and practices? 

In a real sense the modern Jew is an ‘Island Within,’ to use 
the title of one of Ludwig Lewisohn’s books. As such he is 
torn between the conflicting forces of his innate character and 
inherited prejudices as opposed to those of his environment. 

The Jew must choose between preservation of his racial and 
national identity which will involve persecution, and assimilation 
which implies his possible disappearance as a Jew. All events 
and circumstances, so far as world Jewry is concerned, are 
focusing around this central issue. Shall Jewry become a nation 
with a national home somewhere, or shall Jewry disappear in 
humanity, like salt in a solution, no longer existent as Jewry, 
but permeating all mankind with Jewish spirit and influence? 
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Those who are engaged in the Christian approach to the 
Jew must not only consider this basic issue but must also come 
to definite conclusions as to the answer. 

This matter has been brought prominently into the lime- 
light by Germany, where more searching thought concerning 
Jewry is being given to-day than ever before. Christians who 
agree with Hitler’s anti-Semitism must somehow justify the 
racial discrimination involved in the ‘cold pogrom’; whereas 
those who disagree must appeal to Christian faith and religious 
conscience to explain their opposition. The fact that certain 
Jews may have been responsible for some of the ills of Germany 
is no justification for the present ruthless legalized repression 
of all Jews, a repression apparently applied to any person with 
one or more Jewish ancestors within the past two generations, 
including Jews who have embraced the Christian faith. It is a 
repression and ‘cleansing process’ which reminds one of, and 
is no less brutal than, the ‘cleansing’ of Russia from the bourgeoisie 
by the Bolsheviks some years ago. The introduction of the 
numerus clausus into universities, trades and professions deprives 
many loyal Jewish citizens of Germany of every possibility of 
a livelihood. The spiritual significance of this new wave of 
medizval persecution of the Jew is the most serious. Especially 
is this true of the psychological reactions on both Christian and 
Jewish children who, like their elders, are drawn into the 
controversy. 

Reference should be made here to some of the attitudes of 
certain German religious leaders to the present anti-Jewish 
outbreak. Whereas some groups, notably those supporting 
Dr von Bodelschwingh, have protested in particular against the 
Aryan paragraph, there are many among the Deutsche Christen, 
largely in Prussia, who apparently endorse the present policy. 
Even those who have protested against the Aryan paragraph— 
and let us recognize the courage of all who have so protested— 
have significantly protested more against the violation of church 
principles: involved than against the anti-Semitic implications 
of the paragraph. There have been few protests from Christian 
Church circles against anti-Semitism per se. 
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Some maintain that there can be no such thing as a German 
citizen of Jewish faith; that baptism does not alter the status 
of the Jew; that mixed marriages with Jews are wrong; that in 
no land can the Jew ever become a fully accredited citizen; 
that Jews, even Hebrew Christians, must for ever remain a 
people apart and strangers within the gate; that assimilation of 
the Jew is contrary to the will of God. Such people urge Chris- 
tians to join the ranks of those who are fighting ‘the menace of 
Jewry,’ and to see that the fight is conducted ‘ethically and 
righteously.’ What has Christianity or the Church to say in the 
face of such declarations, which more or less justify the racial 
discrimination now carried on in Germany against the Jews? 

The fact that this anti-Semitism applies to all of Jewish 
birth, including Jews who have become Christian, is of special 
significance to those engaged in Jewish missionary work. 
German Hebrew Christians are doubly ostracized—as always 
by their Jewish compatriots and now by Christians. It is a 
tragic paradox: Jews maintain that the baptized Jew surrenders 
his right to be a Jew, whereas the Deutsche Christen maintain 
that baptism does not alter the status of a Jew. Who is to provide 
help and relief to these German Hebrew Christians persecuted 
as Jews? Is this not a primary responsibility of the Church, 
especially of the agencies promoting Jewish evangelism? It is 
worthy of special reference that there are Christians in Germany 
who, at the risk of personal violence, position and liberty, are 
not only protesting but are also doing all they can to help their 
persecuted fellow-Christians of the Jewish race. 

Everywhere, as a result of German anti-Semitism and the 
publicity it has given Jewry, people are giving increased thought 
to the Jew. In America as elsewhere this consideration of the 
Jew is revealing the existence of more or less extensive latent 
anti-Semitism. It is leading many to investigate the causes 
underlying anti-Semitism; many are asking whether Gentiles 
alone are guilty, or whether Jews themselves are also to blame 
for much of the discrimination of which they are the victims. 
Some are concluding, rightly or wrongly, that certain Jews are 
active ringleaders of modern radical movements in politics, 
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economics, morals and religion, and that many are demoralizing 
influences in society (the Germans speak of the ‘decadent Jew’). 
Many conservative Christian elements are discovering that 
there are some Jews in the anti-religious and anti-Church 
movements. It is easy for them to generalize and to declare 
that therefore all Jews are harmful. Latent dislike of Jews can 


thus easily turn to active opposition, discrimination and 
persecution. 


While such tendencies are found here and there, it is sig- 
nificant that the Christian world as a whole has protested and 
is protesting against German anti-Semitism. But much more 
needs to be done: this anti-Semitism calls for repentance as 
well as atonement by Christians, for past and present sins 
committed by Christians against the Jewish people. Evidence 
of such repentance must be an active manifestation of a Christ- 
like spirit in our relationships to Jews wherever and whenever 
we come into contact with them. Above all, as we protest 
against Germany’s anti-Semitism, let us not be blind to the 
latent anti-Semitism in our own and other lands, which if over- 
looked or tolerated may sooner or later develop into active 
persecution. Indeed, one may well ask whether it is not in- 
cumbent upon Christians throughout the world to unite in a 
great Christian world alliance to combat anti-Semitism wherever 
it manifests itself. There are at least two primary reasons why 
this should be done. There is, first, the altruistic and worthy 
motive that anti-Semitism, as all racial discrimination, is a 
violation of human personality held sacred by Christ, and 
moreover is a direct denial of the teaching and spirit of Christ. 
The second reason is less worthy as a motive perhaps, but none 
the less important. It is that anti-Semitism endangers the very 
existence of Christianity, for if carried to its logical conclusion 
anti-Semitism must eliminate the Christian faith whose founda- 
tions are so largely Jewish. Such a world alliance might also 
most effectively co-operate in the various relief measures now 
being inaugurated on behalf of persecuted Jewry, a special 
responsibility for which, as regards Hebrew Christians, rests on 
the Church. 
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In this connexion, it is significant that in all the protests of 
Jewry against Hitler’s anti-Semitism there is little or no admis- 
sion of possible blame on the part of Jews themselves for this 
wave of persecution; the Nazis alone are held guilty. But, as 
we said above, we must recognize that some Jews have been 
contributing factors by virtue of their opinions, actions and 
activities towards creating this hatred and persecution. The fact 
that there is such a thing as Jewish anti-Semitism is evidence of 
possible guilt on the part of certain Jews. 

On the other hand, the joint protests of Jews and Christians 
against Hitler’s anti-Semitism, and especially the part played 
by Christians in combating it, are providing a basis of fellowship 
between Jew and Christian which, if wisely and courageously 
dealt with, may lead to a wholesome and effective spiritual 
fellowship between Jew and Christian throughout the world, a 
fellowship centred in the person of Jesus Christ. 

Such is the present situation. Widespread interest in the 
Jew exists; all classes of the public are eager for information and 
enlightenment. Some are taking advantage of this general 
interest to agitate against the Jews. Ominous and malicious re- 
emphasis of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, long since con- 
clusively proven a libellous fiction and forgery, is being revived. 
Certain Christians, possessed by fanciful interpretations of 
Biblical prophecies, are guilty of much of this slanderous 
agitation. 

The Church should take full advantage of the widespread 
interest in Jewry to educate the Christian world to an intelligent 
and sympathetic understanding of the Jew. Now is the time to 
combat slander, to promote a Christian attitude towards the 
Jew, to strive for Christian justice to the Jew. 

The Jew is in distress; he faces persecution from without, 
spiritual conflict from within. In many respects he is like the 
robbed and bruised man who lay by the roadside between 
Jericho and Jerusalem. He is in great need. Will the Christian 
Church render him the service of the Good Samaritan, giving 
him the loving ministration and neighbourliness of which he is 
in need, or will she pass him by, as the high priest and the 
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Levite did? Could not united Christian action open up some 
great colonization project in, say, South America or Australia, 
or secure permission for Jews from abroad to settle in the Biro 
Bidjan Jewish colony which the Soviet Government is developing 
in Eastern Siberia? 

So far as the Jew is concerned, unprecedented open-minded- 
ness with regard to Jesus Christ now prevails everywhere, be it 
in orthodox Jewish communities in Eastern Europe or among 
Jewish university students in America and Great Britain. Even 
among the rabbis there is a willingness to discuss with Christians 
the réle of Jesus Christ in the world. 

Workers in Poland tell of experiences with Jews which remind 
one of Pentecost: of overcrowded meetings for Jews in Warsaw 
and notably in the provincial towns which were formerly the 
strongholds of most bitter Jewish opposition to missionary 
effort. Hundreds of Jews turn out to hear the visiting mission- 
ary, not hesitating even to enter Christian churches for the 
purpose. The opposition and protests of the local rabbis, which 
are encountered at times, are of little avail. Literature offered 
for sale (not given away) is eagerly purchased, often necessitat- 
ing telegraphic orders to headquarters to replenish the exhausted 
supplies. Many of the Jews are spiritually hungry. It is possible 
to-day for a missionary to appear and be welcomed in the 
synagogue; not infrequently he is asked to speak. Meetings 
with Jewish students are not infrequent. Usually one is asked 
to speak on some such subject ad the implications of German 
anti-Semitism. In the discussions which invariably follow and 
which are of the liveliest and keenest character, questions 
concerning the place of religion in modern man’s life and the 
reality of the Christian way of life are common. 

Rabbis when visited invariably receive the missionary most 
cordially. They are responsive, appreciative and frank. They 
do not hesitate to speak of Jesus Christ; and express high regard 
for Him, They may disagree emphatically with our interpreta- 
tion of Jesus Christ, but none the less respect it. Most of them 
are opposed to aggressive Christian missionary activity among 
Jews; their opposition seems directed more against the methods 
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employed than against the principle of propagation of the 
Christian faith. Many give serious consideration to the person 
of Jesus Christ. The part played by Christians in protesting 
against anti-Semitism, and in aiding its victims, has built bridges 
of intimate fellowship between many rabbis and Christian 
leaders. 

In spite of the many professions of appreciation of Jesus 
Christ by Jewish spiritual leaders, we must nevertheless recognize 
that their opposition to Christianity is conclusive; they regard 
Christianity as an impossible faith for Jews. They speak of the 
failure of Christianity and of its impotence in helping man to 
meet and solve the problems of the world in which he lives. 

Rabbi Lyons recently challenged Christianity as follows: 


I defy any Christian to indicate any spiritual, ethical or moral lack in Jewish 
life that is possible of supply in Christian life. Treat all Jews with the humani- 
tarianism of a Jesus and we shall love Him more for your example; whereas we 
shall never be drawn to Him or to you for your theology, which would have 
been as foreign and unacceptable to Him as it is to us. 


This attitude reflects the common belief of the rank and file 
of thinking Jewry. Jews welcome Christian statesmen and other 
leaders to their platforms and acknowledge the safety and 
honour in which they dwell under Christian government; they 
ask for the sympathy and understanding of the Christian world; 
they challenge Christians to preach and live the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ; yet they continue their unbending opposition to 
the Christian faith. This seemingly irreconcilable attitude 
demands courageous consideration and answer. The Church 
must meet its challenge. 

In the face of what has been written above, we are forced 
to recognize the utter inadequacy of present efforts to promote 
a Christian approach to the Jews. Collectively they are a 
minimum. Individual enterprises there are which merit highest 
praise and which are doing essential work, but how few and 
insignificant these are when measured by the needs and oppor- 
tunities. And they will remain so until the Church becomes 
corporately and fully responsible for financing, co-ordinating 
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and promoting the work, not necessarily by creating new enter- 
prises but rather by functioning through accredited existing 
agencies and, in addition, by promoting the parochial approach 
wherever possible. There are many denominations which are 
sending men and money to the ends of the earth to preach the 
Gospel to remote peoples, but which are doing nothing for 
Christ’s own people according to the flesh who live on the 
very thresholds of their churches. “To the Jew first’ seems to 
have been interpreted by many churches to mean, “To the Jew 
last.’ They seem to forget that whatever else the Jew possesses 
—and he has a great deal for which we, as Christians, are 
indebted to him—he does not possess but rejects Jesus Christ. 
These denominations and churches should ask themselves 
candidly whether or not they believe the Jew needs Jesus Christ. 
If they admit that the Jew as well as others does need Him, 
they are in duty bound to endeavour to reveal Him to the Jew, 
or be guilty of shirking their Christian responsibility. Missions 
to Jews must become an integral part of the missionary pro- 
gramme of the Church, both at home and abroad. To leave the 
Jew alone, as some well-meaning friends advocate, is to leave 
the Jew without Christ and Christ without the Jew. 

Of special significance are the varying attitudes in America 
and Europe to the validity of the Christian approach to the 
Jew. A marked contrast exists: in Europe, conviction and tradi- 
tion concerning it exist in most Christian circles; in America, 
apart from a few limited groups, there is neither conviction nor 
tradition. In Europe, in a Christian gathering one can assume 
that there is no question as to the validity of the Christian 
approach to the Jew; in America, no such assumption can be 
made; on the contrary, one must assume that the validity of 
such an approach must first be proved. For there is not only 
lack of conviction but also a great deal of confused thinking on 
the subject, and in certain circles even active opposition. 

By no means the least cause of this attitude in America has 
been some of the ‘goodwill’ activities of well-meaning Christians. 
We have no dispute with the promotion of goodwill between 
Jew and Christian; we are as keen as anyone for it and recognize 
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how great is the present need for such goodwill. Whereas we 
are not to love the Jew in order to win him; we must love 
him if we would win him, and that involves goodwill, fellowship 
and neighbourliness. But we do take exception to Christians 
who promote such goodwill compromising their faith by agreeing 
that they will make no effort to lead Jews to Jesus Christ. As a 
Christian I must promote goodwill; but also as a Christian I 
must do all in my power to spread the news of the Gospel. 
Goodwill is not enough, and cannot be regarded as an adequate 
substitute for evangelism. As a matter of fact, such circum- 
scribed goodwill paralyses those Christians who participate in it 
from undertaking any evangelistic effort on behalf of Jews. 

In connexion with this matter the following questions may 
be of value: (a) What is Judaism doing, and how successfully, 
to stem the tide of secularization and the breakaway of modern 
Jewish life from the steadying influence of religion? Is Judaism 
proving good enough even for the Jew? We dare to ask this 
question well aware of the inroads which that same secularism 
has made and is making into Christian ranks. 

(6) Why is it that in spite of all professions of goodwill— 
involving apparently a most sympathetic appreciation of the 
greatness, beauty and influence of the Christian faith and 
particularly of Jesus Christ in the life of humanity, which are 
invariably made by rabbis at goodwill conferences—these same 
rabbis continue to ostracize and excommunicate Jews who, 
through sincere and honest conviction, accept the Christian 
faith they thus laud? Indeed, the persecution to which such 
individual Jews are subjected by their own colleagues, even in 
America, is often as brutal and bitter as any Nazi persecution of 
Jews against which we are all protesting at the present time. To 
these rabbis, to receive baptism apparently is a more heinous 
crime than to be an anti-religious radical. 

(c) Who is a Jew? The Jew who accepts the Christian faith 
is denied the rights of a Jew, and, on the other hand, a Gentile 
who embraces the Jewish faith is heralded as a Jew. But the 
Jew who renounces all faith in Judaism and even joins the ranks 
of the anti-religious radicals and, as such, fights Judaism, is still 
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regarded as a Jew. And why is it that every nominal Jew but 
a Christian Jew is admitted to membership in the Zionist 
movement? 

We ask these questions in all sincerity, not to be provocative 
or intolerant but to bring home a realization of certain grave 
incompatibilities and to challenge Jewish spiritual leaders with 
what seems to be a serious inconsistency on their part. 

The Roman Catholic Church has definitely accepted Jewish 
missionary responsibility as an apostolate of the Church, and 
whatever her attitude towards the Jew may have been in the 
past, to-day she is promoting an aggressive and ever-expanding 
work of Jewish evangelism. This is being done almost entirely 
through regular church channels rather than through special 
missions or institutions for the purpose. There is comparatively 
little publicity concerning these activities. What information 
is available seems to indicate that they are meeting with con- 
siderable success and that many Jews are being won to the 
Christian faith. Particularly significant is the fact that there 
seems to be little objection on the part of Jewish spiritual 
leaders to this work. Indeed, recently an American rabbi called 
attention to the work carried on by the Roman Catholic Church 
and said that he and his colleagues had no objection to such 
activities. It should be pointed out that until recently anti- 
Semitism was largely confined to lands in which the Orthodox 
and the Roman Catholic Churches were predominant. Pro- 
testantism prided itself on its tolerance of the Jews. Hitler’s 
anti-Semitism, backed up so largely by certain Protestant church 
groups in Germany, changes the picture. It is significant that a 
prominent Berlin rabbi should declare that in Germany anti- 
Semitism is identical with Protestantism. Evangelical Churches 
are facing here an inescapable challenge and responsibility. 

To conclude: the Jewish people throughout the world are 
undergoing profound change. The wandering Jew of the ages 
is less common to-day than the neighbouring Jew who has 
moved into our street. True, discrimination and persecution 
still sting and humiliate him, wounding him in body, mind and 
soul, His environment is, on the whole, antagonistic. 
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Everywhere he is in a minority. He must go against the 
current, and in so doing he becomes strong and therefore 
powerful and influential, only to discover that such strength 
and power and influence become the basis of new discrimination 
and persecution. And so, whether he wishes it or not, he is 
driven in upon himself. 

Everywhere the impact of the modern world hits him. He 
is compelled to make drastic adaptations. These destroy old 
religious traditions and observances and alter the manner of his 
life. He is baffled and perplexed, the victim of change. 

He reacts in various ways. Some Jews become resentful and 
bitter and, therefore, revolutionary and radical. Others attempt 
to cast off their Jewishness, to become un-Jewish, thereby 
hoping to escape the stigma and handicap of discrimination and 
persecution. Still others cling to the hope that they are the 
chosen people of God, and long with anguished hearts for 
the promised messianic age when they shall return in glory to 
the promised land. 

In all these varying reactions the Jew is constantly in touch 
with his Christian environment. He lives predominantly in the 
Christian part of the world, in the Occident rather than in the 
Orient, and on the whole he is prejudiced against Christianity. 
This is natural, for has it not been largely followers of Christianity 
who have been responsible for his centuries of brutal persecu- 
tion? On the other hand, there are growing evidences that he is 
making a distinction between Christianity and Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ is one of his own. He is discovering that it is not 
Christ but the distortion of Christ’s teachings by His so-called 
followers, and their failure to live in accordance with His Spirit, 
that are responsible for the persecution of the ages. 

Can the Church by right living and unconditional obedience 
to Jesus Christ make this perplexed Jewish neighbour of ours 
realize that Jesus is not only the Christ of the Christians but 
also the Messiah of the Jews? That is the task crying out to 
be done. 

ConraD HoFFMANN 














MISSIONS ON THE ISLAND OF BALI 


By AMRY VANDENBOSCH 


[TURING the last year or two Christian missions have been 

the subject of a lively controversy in the Netherlands 
and the Dutch East Indies. The controversy centres in the 
admission of Christian missions to the island of Bali. The 
controversy was precipitated when Dutch missionary societies 
began to consider the advisability of opening work in Bali. 
Under the provisions of the East Indian Government Act,! no 
Christian minister, priest or missionary may engage in work 
in any part of the East Indies without the special permission 
of the Governor-General. To date, the request of the Dutch 
missionary societies for permission to begin work among the 
Balinese has not been granted. Moreover, the permission 
granted to Mr Tsang Kam Foek (a Chinese helper of an Ameri- 
can missionary working under the auspices of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance) to work among the Chinese in Bali 
has been revoked. 

The controversy has stirred Indonesians as well as the Dutch, 
and has led to two unusual incidents. The first of these was 
the act of the Balinese chiefs in sending a memorial to the 
Governor-General, urging the exclusion of Christian missionary 
activity from their island. The second was the passage by the 
Volksraad (the East Indian central legislative body) of a resolu- 
tion likewise petitioning the Governor-General not to admit 
Christian missionaries to Bali. This resolution was passed by a 
vote of forty-one to nine. 

Bali is a small but densely populated island just off the east 
coast of Java. It has an area of only 5808 square kilometres 


1 Article 177, 1922 (see p. 210). The article further provides that whenever the 
admission is found injurious, or the conditions under which it has been granted have 
not been observed, the permission to engage in such work may be revoked by the Governor- 
General. 
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(about 2242 square miles), but a population of well over a 
million. The life and customs of the Balinese hold a fascination 
for Westerners, so much so that the last decade has seen a stream 
of tourists drawn to the island, frequently called ‘the jewel of 
the East’ and now on the itinerary of most world tourists. 

Little is known of the early history of Bali. Probably Hindu 
colonists from Java settled on the island, and with the aid of 
military support from home made themselves masters of its 
inhabitants. The now Hinduized Balinese remained for a long 
time subject to the powerful Hindu empire of Madjapahit, 
whose seat was in central Java. When in the fifteenth century 
Java became Islamicized a large number of Javanese, unwilling 
to accept the new religion, fled to Bali. This had several con- 
sequences: it strengthened the Hindu influence in Bali, as it 
left Bali an isolated Hindu community, for the other islands 
of the Malay archipelago either remained animist or became 
Moslem; and it made Bali politically independent of Java. 

Although the Dutch first came into contact with Bali as 
early as 1597, they did not attempt an occupation until two 
centuries and a half later. Throughout this long period they did, 
however, maintain loose political relations with the Balinese 
chiefs. The East Indian Company repeatedly sent representatives 
to the ‘King of Bali’ and concluded a number of treaties with 
him. Provisions for the delivery of slaves formed the chief 
content of these treaties. According to an official report there 
were no less than 13,000 Balinese living in and around Batavia 
in 1778. The first attempts to put an end to this traffic were 
made by Raffles during the British occupation of Java from 
1811-16. Shortly after the restoration of Dutch control a 
government representative was sent to Bali to ascertain what 
the situation was and to renew the old relations. The Balinese 
rajas were distrustful of the Dutch, and it was not until 1826 
that a raja could be found willing to conclude a treaty with the 
East Indian Government. Thirteen years later the Government 
succeeded in concluding political contracts with all the Balinese 
princes, under which the rajas finally acknowledged Nether- 
lands’ sovereignty. These agreements were soon violated, and 
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three military expeditions (1846-49) were required to reduce 
the rajas to submission. This did not end the troubles of the 
East Indian Government. It had to intervene in the recurring 
wars between the petty Balinese States. A common practice in 
these wars was the destruction of the native irrigation works— 
a practice which brought great suffering to the population. A 
last military expedition was required in 1906 to put down an 
insurrection which had its inception in an attempt of the East 
Indian Government to punish an act of piracy. As a result of 
this last expedition additional sections of Bali were brought 
under the directly governed territory and a much more intensive 
administration was introduced throughout the island. 
Missionaries and missionary leaders have long viewed Bali 
as a strategic field for work.! In 1829 the English missionary- 
sinologue, Dr Medhurst, visited the island, and in his report 
recommended that missionary work be begun on Bali. Dr W. R. 
Baron van Hoevell, who served for several years as a minister 
in Batavia and later returned to Holland to arouse Dutch public 
opinion against the ‘culture system,’ visited Bali and in 1846 
issued a brochure in which he ardently pleaded for the estab- 
lishment of mission posts on Bali. Dr van Hoevell was convinced 
that unless Christianity were speedily brought to the Balinese 
they would become Moslems. Missionary work was begun 
several times but discontinued after a shorter or longer period. 
An English missionary, Ennis by name, established himself on 
Bali in 1838, but apparently remained only a short time. From 
1864 to 1881 the Utrecht Missionary Union, in co-operation 
with the Netherlands Bible Society, carried on work on Bali. 
The undertaking ended tragically ; the missionary, J. de Vroom, 
was murdered by the sole Christian convert.” Because of the 
difficulties the remaining missionary had with the Balinese, he 
was ordered to leave the island. In 1891 Roman Catholic authori- 
ties obtained permission to begin work in Bali but no use was 
ever made of the permission. Over three decades later they 


1 See article, ‘De Geschiedenis der Christelijkke Zending onder de Baliers,’ by 
C. Lekkerkerker, in Indische Gids, 1919, pp. 835ff. 

2 Of this incident much has been made by those opposed or indifferent to Christian 
missions. The incident has been much overworked. 
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sought to begin missionary work on Bali by the opening of a 
Dutch-Indonesian school.' Bitter opposition immediately de- 
veloped against this plan. Mr Tjakorda Gede Soekawati, the 
Balinese representative in the Volksraad, introduced a resolution 
requesting the Government ‘to refrain from giving either direct 
or indirect support to propaganda of a religious nature.’ When 
it appeared that this far-reaching resolution would pass if put 
to a vote, a proposal was made to postpone the vote in order to 
give the Government time to ascertain whether the intense 
Opposition to the introduction of missions was actually present 
among the Balinese. The controversy now shifted to Bali and 
took on a strongly political character. This led the Roman 
Catholic authorities to withdraw their request. 

Recent events in Bali have given the question an entirely 
new turn. Christianity has found its way into Bali even though 
the missionaries have been kept out. In North Bali Christian 
influence proceeds from a number of Amboinese 2 families who 
have come there to live. Another centre radiating Christian 
influence is the family of a returned Balinese who became an 
ardent Christian during a period of internment in Amboina. 
As a result of the witnessing of these Indonesian Christians a 
number of Balinese have become interested in Christianity and 
have sought contact with the East Javanese Church. When in 
1932 one of the ministers of the East Indian Church visited 
Bali a Balinese teacher asked for baptism. Two Javanese ministers 
have been sent to Bali by the East Javanese Church for the 
purpose of giving a number of interested Balinese information 
and advice. 

Christianity has found its way also into South Bali. The 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, an American missionary 
society with headquarters at Macassar in Celebes, asked the 
Government for permission to send a missionary to Bali to 
work among the Chinese population there. By a decree of 
August 21st, 1930, Mr Tsang Kam Foek was granted the special 

1 Schools for Indonesian children in which Dutch is the medium of instruction. 
* Amboina, one of the ‘Spice Islands,’ was long the headquarters of the Dutch in 


the East Indies, and many of its inhabitants have been Christians for centuries. The 
Amboinese are found in large numbers in the East Indian army. 
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permission required by the East Indian Government Act. 
Through the Chinese the missionary came into contact with 
Balinese related by marriage to the Chinese. Among these 
Balinese a deep interest in Christianity soon became manifest; 
some 300 Balinese have asked for and received baptism. 

As a result of these events a reaction began to set in, which 
became intensified when it became known that Dutch missionary 
societies were considering the advisability of opening work in 
Bali. A first indication of this was the above-mentioned memorial 
of the Balinese regents to the Governor-General, in which the 
regents declare that the Balinese religion and social order form 
an inseparable whole; that therefore the shift of the Balinese to 
any form of ecclesiastical Christianity must carry with it a dis- 
ruption of the social equilibrium; that such disruption has 
already taken place as a result of the few Balinese who have 
turned to Christianity; and that the public order and peace will 
be endangered by systematic missionary activities. For these 
reasons the regents requested the Governor-General not to 
admit Christian missions to Bali. Several months later the 
Volksraad passed the resolution introduced by the Balinese 
member, likewise requesting the Governor-General to exclude 
Christian missionaries from the island. The language of the 
resolution was similar to that of the memorial, indicating that 
the same person was probably the author of both. Lastly, in 
August of 1933, the special permission given to Mr Tsang Kam 
Foek, the Chinese missionary on Bali, was withdrawn on the 
ground that he had not observed the condition on which it had 
been granted, namely, to confine his activities to the Chinese 
population. Instead, so it was said, he had extended his work 
to the Balinese, and that in a tactless manner. 

Meanwhile the Dutch began to debate the question among 
themselves. While debates between the proponents and oppon- 
ents of Christian missions are generally quite fruitless, the contro- 
versy over the admission of missions to Bali had at least this 
good result, that it compelled missionaries and their friends 
once more thoroughly to examine the function, motives and 


social consequences of missions. The controversy has left in 
14 
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its wake a considerable amount of first-rate literature on this 
subject.! 

The full significance of the controversy can hardly be under- 
stood without some knowledge of the background of Dutch 
politics and colonial policy. Before going on to a discussion of 
the controversy, therefore, it may be well briefly to sketch some 
of this background. In certain circles it is generally assumed 
that colonial governments have always supported missions 
as a sort of spearhead of imperialism. This is, of course, far 
from the truth, certainly as far as the East Indies are 
concerned.” 

Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century the 
East Indian Government seemed to be ruled by the principle 
that it had an obligation to protect the religions prevailing 
among the people from weakening or disturbing influences. 
The Government was at first influenced by a fear of a fanatical 
Islamic reaction, but later by an exaggerated idea of religious 
neutrality. For many years the East Indian Government forbade 
the distribution of the New Testament in Javanese, and when 
in 1838 the first Javanese wished to be baptized the Government 
(and also certain preachers of the State Church) interposed 
objections. It was five years before these objections were over- 
come. Missionaries complained that the governmental policy 
of religious neutrality took on an aspect of reserved and some- 
times even of hostile indifference. It was this attitude of the 
Dutch Government toward missions which found expression 
in Article 123 of the East Indian Government Act, retained in 
the revision of 1922 as Article 177, requiring special permission 

1 The entire number of Djawa (the journal of the Java-Institute) for February 1933 
is given over to a discussion of this problem by Dr F. D. K. Bosch, who opposes the 
admission of missions, and by Dr H. Kraemer, Dutch missionary, in reply. See also: 
Drieerlei visie op het Balische Zendingsvraagstuk, a brochure published by the Bali- 
Institute; ‘Christelijke Actie op Bali,’ Indisch Genootschap for December 1932; and the 
book by Dr H. Kraemer, De Strijd over Bali en de Zending, Amsterdam: Paris. 1933. 

* It is true that the East Indian Company, in accordance with the views of the period, 
regarded the promotion of the Christian religion as one of its tasks. A decided change 
took place in 1795 with the abolition of the company and the direct assumption of the 


t of the East Indies by the Dutch Government. 


® See Vandenbosch, The Dutch East Indies: Its Government, Problems and Politics, 
chap. xv, ‘Christianity and Government.’ 
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of the Governor-General before missionary work may be under- 
taken anywhere in the East Indies. 

This attitude of the Government reflected the religious 
conditions in the Netherlands. The Dutch Reformed Church 
had fallen under the influence of rationalism and a marked 
decay had set in. In the ’thirties of the nineteenth century signs 
of a revival appeared. Beginning in the lower classes with 
leaders of rather narrow outlook, the movement spread rapidly, 
constantly acquiring leaders of great intellectual vigour. In 
part because it had received unfair treatment at the hands of the 
Government and in part because it wished to see Christian 
principles carried into public life and governmental policy, this 
group entered politics with a party of its own. It was fortunate 
in securing as its early leader Groen van Prinsterer, a man of 
great culture and rare statesman-like qualities. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr Abraham Kuyper, a man of amazing versatility 
and power. The Christian parties! gradually increased their 
representation in Parliament: in the elections of 1901 they won a 
majority of the seats and formed a ministry under the leadership 
of Dr Kuyper. As a result of the growth of the religious awaken- 
ing the attitude of the Government gradually changed too, and 
with the advent of the Christian ministry its spirit became 
decidedly different, especially with respect to the relationship 
between government and missions in the colonies. The so-called 
‘ethical policy’ is generally dated from this time. 

All this did not take place without a bitter fight. The line 
of battle was drawn not merely on the religious front; the 
leaders of the revival movement felt that their cause could 
never fully come into its own unless there was a Christian press, 
Christian education, Christian political parties and so on, since 
the forces of rationalism were everywhere firmly entrenched. 
In this long contest the lines became tightly drawn; a ‘blurring 
of the frontiers’ was quite impossible under the conditions. 
As a result, there is an absence in Holland of that good-natured 


1 The Calvinist party, the Anti-Revolutionaire party, separated into two groups in 
the nineties, the new group taking the name of the Christian Historical Union. The 
Protestant parties united with the Catholic party to form a coalition government. 
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or even friendly indifference so common in the United States. 
The Dutch are more likely to take a decided stand one way or 
another on religious questions. The present controversy on Bali 
and missions may in part be explained by this fact. 

Naturally not all of those who desire the exclusion of missions 
from Bali base their opposition on the same grounds. Some 
merely take what may be called an opportunist point of view. 
They are not opposed to Christian missions as a matter of 
principle; they hold that during the last decades Bali has been 
exposed to a number of intense western influences, such as 
governmental administration, transport, communications, in- 
dustry, education, economic development and so on, and that 
before it is exposed to another powerful alien influence it should 
be given a period in which more fully to complete the present 
process of adjustment. Bali, according to this view, cannot now 
stand the strain of adjusting itself to an additional stream of 
influence. Let the Government keep missionaries out of Bali 
until the Balinese have absorbed the present foreign influences 
into her culture and worked them into a harmonious whole. 

A second group oppose the admission of Christian missions to 
Bali on the ground that missions would injure Balinese society, 
cause unrest, weaken the effectiveness of Dutch administration 
and cause a great deal of political disaffection on the part of the 
' Balinese upper castes. In accordance with this view the religious 
and social order are closely interwoven; a weakening of or 
division in the one will have serious consequences in the other. 
The Government is under obligations to the Balinese people to 
protect their religious community from foreign influences, as 
this is the keystone in the arch of all Balinese life and culture. 

There is lastly a group which is opposed to all Christian 
missionary activity. Among superficial tourists this takes the 
form of an amusing simplicity. They visit Bali and look at the 
natives very much as they look at caged animals in a zoo. They 
find the dances fascinating and the cremations of unusual 
interest. “Would it not be a pity if anything of this charming 
civilization were destroyed by Puritanic busy-bodies? After all, 
one religion is as good as another—each people has developed 
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the religion that best suits its needs.’ Others, with a deep feeling 
of sympathy for Balinese life and culture and with more than a 
smattering of knowledge of anthropology and ethnology, would 
like to see Bali preserved as an anthropological museum. 

A small group, however, base their hostility to Christian 
missions on fundamental principles and support their views 
with a great display of learning. They view missions as dis- 
tinctly a destructive force among oriental peoples. They contend 
that missions can only rob an intelligent, civilized and deeply 
religious people such as the Balinese of their most treasured 
possessions: their religion and culture; missions cannot furnish 
the basis upon which a Christian Balinese culture can spon- 
taneously develop; the introduction of missions can only result 
in spiritual and cultural impoverishment and social misery; 
while Balinese Hinduism, on the other hand, because it is 
indigenous and answers the deepest spiritual needs of the people, 
possesses the only basis upon which a regenerating and satisfying 
religion for the Balinese can be developed. 

There is little in this attack on Christian missions that is 
new. The attempt is here again made of linking missions with 
imperialism and of identifying the work of missions with the 
transmission of western civilization. The civilizations of back- 
ward peoples are over-idealized. There is also on the part of 
these critics a lack of that realism upon which they place so 
much emphasis. Is a culture which needs artificial protection 
worth preserving? Can it be preserved? The answer would 
seem to be obvious. The basic difficulty is, of course, that these 
critics hold a relativist view of religion and dismiss all other views 
as absurd. They consider all religion a purely human culture- 
product: ‘man is constantly creating God after his own image.’ 

Friends of the missionary movement were not slow in 
pointing out that Bali had been laid open to nearly every other 
alien influence—such as tourist traffic, commerce, ‘the movies,’ 
Islam, western education, administration and technology. What 
good reason can there be for singling out Christian missions for 
exclusion? The answer of Soekawati (the Balinese representative 
in the Volksraad) and others is that whereas the other influences 
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attack the Balinese Hindu culture only incidentally and in- 
directly, missions would attack the cultural bases directly. The 
two influences differ, so it is asserted, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. The Balinese can assimilate or adjust themselves 
to the former without loss to the indigenous culture. The action 
of Christian influence, however, would disintegrate that culture. 
The contentions of the culture protectionist school have 
been thoroughly examined and effectively answered by Dr 
H. Kraemer, a leading Dutch missionary in Java.1 Dr Kraemer 
points out that the Balinese religion is only mildly Hindu; in 
essence it does not differ from that found among the other 
animistic peoples of the East Indies. The Dutch administration 
has done much to protect Balinese culture even in some of its 
religious aspects, often in spite of the indifference of the Balinese 
themselves. While the Dutch administration has been a liberating, 
stimulating and rejuvenating force, it has also operated as an 
unnaturally conservative force. Because of its principle of reli- 
gious neutrality it can take no initiative in the direction of 
spiritual renewal. The indigenous agrarian society has now 
come to face problems which it is unequipped to solve. The 
penetration of the West, even without the purposeful influence 
of missions, will inevitably cause a religious problem, if not a 
crisis, in the life of the Balinese. It is just because missions do 
work consciously at the cultural bases that their admission is 
justified. Among all the forces working upon a people, Christian 
missions alone set themselves the task of working for spiritual 
and moral renewal and invigoration. The effect of all the other 
influences is to disintegrate and destroy; Christian missions 
alone seek to reintegrate a people’s shattered life and world view, 
thus making a reinvigorated culture possible. The admission of 
Christian missions to Bali is therefore not only justified but urgent. 
Christianity has already found its way into Bali, its influence will 
penetrate deeper and deeper. It is in the best interest of the 
Balinese themselves that this extension should take place under 
the careful guidance of properly organized missions rather than 
that it should spread wildly. Amry VANDENBOSCH 
1 De Strijd over Bali en de Zending. See also his reply to Dr Bosch in Djawa, op. cit. 
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THE WORLD DOMINION MOVEMENT 
ITS IDEALS AND ACTIVITIES 
By ALEXANDER McLEISH 


‘THIS Movement was established in 1923 by the late 

Sidney J. W. Clark, who lived at various times in 
China, and over a period of twenty years travelled widely 
throughout the mission fields of the world. Himself a successful 
business man, he approached the work of missions with a 
clearness of vision in many ways unique. The first compre- 
hensive statement of his views was contained in a pamphlet 
written at the request of the secretaries of the National Christian 
Council of China. 

The policy of the Movement is based upon a view of the 
progress of the kingdom of God which its literature seeks to 
show is that of the New Testament. The two chief ideals 
governing its activities are widespread evangelism and the 
founding of the indigenous Church as the natural agent for 
the continuation of the work of evangelization and the develop- 
ment of all forms of Christian work on the field. 

Such criticism as has been directed against the World 
Dominion Movement has been largely due to a misunder- 
standing of its conception of evangelization. It is unfortunate 
that the word ‘evangelism’ should require so much explanation, 
and this can only be accounted for by the fact that the idea 
behind it has suffered a change during recent years. Evangelism 
in the Old and New Testaments is simply ‘bringing or an- 
nouncing good tidings.’ The chief motive of missions till recently 
was a response to the question: ‘How shall they hear without a 


1 Roland Allen, Missionary Methods: St Paul’s or Ours? London: World Dominion 
Press (last edition, 1927). Alexander McLeish, Yesus Christ and World Evangelization 
(Missionary Principles: Christ’s or Ours?). London: Lutterworth Press, 1934. 
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preacher?’ and the missionary was the preacher. But in certain 
quarters this conception has been departed from, and to 
evangelize has been taken to mean ‘to convert,’ an idea never 
associated with the original New Testament word. The preacher 
may evangelize, but conversion is the work of the Spirit. 

It is with the object of proclaiming the Gospel and establish- 
ing the Church that evangelists or missionaries are sent out. 
The missionary is a prophet (a forth-teller) and his function 
cannot be obscured save at the Church’s peril. This cannot be 
said to be a superficial view, for preaching which leads to the 
regeneration of lives will inevitably result in the growth of an 
indigenous Church. 

While the Movement recognizes that there are many kinds 
of mission work, it insists that there is only one kind of evan- 
gelistic work wherever and by whomsoever it is carried on: the 
simple proclamation of the Gospel message. This emphasis is 
now being widely made on the mission field. Says Dr Bowman 
of North India: 

It does not depend on ‘method’ nor is it to be confused with the secular 
tasks attaching to these various professions [of nurse, doctor, teacher]. Until 
in all these cases the Gospel has actually been proclaimed clearly and specifically, 
no evangelism has been done, no matter how diverse or interesting or otherwise 
successful the tasks of the day have been.’ 

This view is very different from much that has been called 
evangelism in recent days, and it is against this prevalent con- 
fusion of thought that World Dominion has always entered its 
protest. 

Christian evangelism, for example, has been defined in such 
words as these: 


It is a real positive Gospel . . . which stands for reality, truth, beauty, 
goodness, character, freedom, social service, brotherhood, peace . . . a Gospel 
which is in touch with the actual problems and perplexities, intellectual, social, 
economic and physical, of present-day men and women and contemporary 
conditions. It must be an educated evangelism—educated, that is, in history, 
science, literary criticism, esthetic appreciation, psychological comprehension 
and ethical discrimination.* 


1 The United Church Review rr tes 1933 (October), p. 318. 
* Student Movement Bulletin (U.S 
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This is to confuse evangelism with the whole scope and 
application of Christianity to life. Formerly it was admitted 
that evangelization was neither Christianization nor civilization, 
but a witness, and such an outlook is still essential. A fully 
evangelized world will not necessarily be a Christian world, but 
it is nevertheless incumbent upon all to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. 

It is this failure to keep the evangelistic message wholly 
dominant and completely central which the World Dominion 
Movement challenges. The nature of this conflict of ideals was 
well expressed by F. T. M. in the Student World (April 1931): 


The dominant though by no means universal strategy of the Christian 
community at the present time is an institutional strategy. It is a strategy of 
technique and method contrasted with a strategy of content and intention. It 
represents faith in manipulation and adjustm nt rather than faith in the possi- 
bility of individual and social transformation and re-creation. ‘Manceuvre’ is 
placed before ‘Message.’ Certain defeat lies that way. . . . The strategy of the 
message remains to be tried. But to affirm a message is infinitely more difficult 
than to plan a maneeuvre. . . . The message if true is God-given. God is the 
source. The initiative is with God. 


Another conception which this Movement holds to be vital 
in determining missionary policy is the note of urgency. This 
urgency arises from the fact that, in the New Testament, all 
who have heard the word of the Gospel are commanded to 
make it known to all who have not heard it. World evangelization 
in our generation thus becomes a definite objective in the 
light of which every policy and method must be judged. 

Further, in view of the greatness of this task, it is obvious 
that it cannot be done by foreign missionaries only. It is equally 
the task of the Christian churches springing up in every part 
of the world. As this is the vital factor in the situation, all the 
efforts of foreign missionaries should from the beginning be 
directed towards the development of a self-propagating indi- 
genous Church. But neither the formulation of this ideal nor the 
carrying of it into practice is as simple as is sometimes believed.' 


3 See the ‘Indigenous Church Series’ (World Dominion Press), especially The In 
digenous Church and Indigenous Fruits, by S. J. W. Clark. 
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In the conception of the indigenous Church which the 
Movement stresses certain points should be noted. The indigen- 
ous Church might be defined as a living Church, deeply rooted 
in God through Jesus Christ, an integral part of the Church 
universal, and capable, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
of bearing its own fruits in its day and generation. Such a 
Church is a divine institution, unique in its spiritual preroga- 
tives, possessed of a consciousness of its divine nature, and 
functioning, even if in the simplest manner, through its own 
native leaders. From the point of view of the mission the 
development of such a Church is no short cut to the great end 
in view, but calls for all the qualities of Christian sympathy 
and leadership on the part of the missionary in bringing the 
infant Church, as early as possible, to the consciousness of its 
inherent spiritual privileges in Jesus Christ. 

Rightly conceived this is revolutionary and involves a 
relationship between the foreign missionary workers and the 
local native Church which will always be delicate and difficult. 
It implies that missions are bound to plan their activities so as 
not to create any institution or to develop any agency which 
would discourage or burden the infant Church in its task of 
living its own life and bearing its own fruits. 

After visiting forty countries during the last five years the 
writer has no hesitation in stating that, in spite of verbal assent, 
this ideal is not widely grasped as a working principle. In most 
fields the mission is still more important than the Church and 
a very inadequate conception of the Church itself prevails. 
While all will admit that missions exist for the establishment of 
the indigenous Church, it is one thing to admit this in the 
abstract and quite another thing to work for it from the beginning 
with the unwavering conviction of its practicability. Some 
assume this ideal just as the evangelistic purpose of all missionary 
activities is assumed. Assumption is not enough, however, and 
a good deal of missionary activity belies such assumptions. A 
doctrine of the indigenous Church is needed which will produce 
a practical programme. 

The accumulation of material on child and group psychology 
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and its bearing on the development of infant communities has 
opened up a new field of study. That the application of this 
line of thought results in great changes in missionary outlook 
and activities has been demonstrated in much recent experience 
on the mission field. The World Dominion Movement has 
sought to collect and assess such experience for the benefit of 
those seeking guidance. It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the sphere of the Church and the sphere of the foreign 
missionary must be kept apart and their functions not confused. 
This is no easy task and bristles with difficulties for the energetic 
missionary from the West. Generally speaking he is too impatient. 
He forgets that many things have first seriously to be taken 
into account, such as the results of the impact of western 
institutions upon backward peoples, the profound difference 
between the Latin or Anglo-Saxon mentality and other men- 
talities, and the danger of forced growth under the pressure 
of foreign guidance. 

Every step, however slow, in the direction of a truly indigen- 
ous Church is a step towards maximum stability and enduring 
progress. This is difficult enough in a virgin field, but is still 
more difficult: where other policies have been followed—or 
there has been no policy—for any length of time. To undo 
mistakes is the hardest task of all. 

The programme of an indigenous Church can follow no 
hard-and-fast rule. It must proceed line upon line and cannot 
be expected to produce immediate miracles. Essentially it is an 
outlook which should control all activities and should make 
impossible the strained relations which have arisen between 
Church and mission in many fields, involving all the difficulties 
which a belated demand for freedom on the part of the Church 
brings with it. A greater faith is needed in the truly amazing 
power of regenerate men to respond to the highest, and a 
greater faith in the power of the Holy Spirit to do what cannot 
be done by man. 

The World Dominion Movement holds that a higher 
conception is needed of these two factors—evangelism, in the 
definite New Testament sense of ‘preaching the Word,’ and 
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the creation of the indigenous fellowship or Church. This can 
only come when the world task of the Christian Church is seen 
to scale. The choice seems to be between an institutionalism 
largely controlled by foreigners and strictly limited in its scope, 
and an extensive propaganda dependent mainly on indigenous 
leadership and initiative. The first is in accord with the spirit 
of the times and has been largely substituted for the latter. It 
is argued that the intensive method lays good foundations and 
that the extensive method is superficial. The intensive method, 
however, depends too much on the activity of the foreigner, 
exalts him and makes him indispensable, and in the end defeats 
itself by discouraging widespread indigenous activity. In pro- 
portion to the effort expended it has produced strikingly few 
positive results and only at an exorbitant cost, which present 
conditions show to be prohibitive. It brings about a deadlock, 
and the enterprise of missions is checked prematurely. 

The question comes to be whether we are to follow New 
Testament conceptions and methods, leading to the widespread 
creation of the Christian fellowship through direct evangelism, 
or to follow modern methods aiming at producing so-called 
‘quality rather than quantity’ (whatever that may mean when 
it is a question of saving souls). The one produces an intel- 
ligentsia not generally characterized by evangelistic zeal, the 
other enlists the common people who from the first have ‘heard 
Him gladly.’ There can be no better foundation than this latter 
for the ultimate triumph of the Church of Christ. 

More than ever, as the missionary story is unfolded, is it 
seen that the most profound and far-spread movements towards 
Christ have been in response to evangelism pure and simple, 
and that too, as often as not, through indigenous channels. 
As an example of this, in a recent number of the National 
Christian Council Review (Nagpur), the Rev. F. Whittaker of 
the Methodist Missionary Society writes regarding the South 
India mass movement: 


It is remarkable that the districts where this movement is taking place have 
been, from the very beginning, under the charge of Indian ministers and 
pastors. No ‘foreign missionary’ has ever directed the work in this area. 
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Missionaries, it is true, have assisted with their advice and administrative 
supervision . . . but the main responsibility for initiating and extending the 
movement, and for the task of dealing with those who come under its influence, 
rests in the hands of responsible Indian leaders. . . . This has meant that 
Christianity has come to these people not as a foreign religion—‘a foreign 


mission’—but as a message of hope and new truth from Indians to Indians 
(October 1933, pp. 522-3). 


Equally significant instances of the same fact can be cited 
from almost every mission field to-day, all of which indicate 
the avenue along which the greatest progress seems likely to 
be achieved. 

The activities of the Movement cannot be dissociated from 
the specific outlook upon missionary principles and methods 
developed by Sidney Clark in collaboration with the Rev. 
Roland Allen, Dr Thomas Cochrane, formerly Principal of the 
Peking Medical College, and others both at home and abroad. 

Mr Clark had essentially a world outlook, and believed that 
missionary resources could only be properly used when directed 
towards the accomplishment of the world task. He acted literally 
on the command: ‘Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, that 
they are white already unto harvest.’ Certain conclusions seemed 
to him inevitable. All planning must aim at giving the Gospel 
to the whole world, and methods of work which restricted 
widespread evangelism must necessarily be wrong. Missionary 
methods which depended too much on supplies of men and 
money from foreign sources; methods which did not give the 
greatest encouragement and opportunity to indigenous believers 
to propagate their new-found faith; methods which, for the 
most part, limited the propagation of the Gospel to workers 
trained and paid by foreigners; methods which, by expensive 
institutions, catered for the few and neglected the starving 
multitudes seemed to him also wrong. He felt that the de- 
nominational approach to the evangelization of other lands had 
hindered the realization of the vastness of the unfinished task 
which lay before this generation. To him missionary survey 
was a study of the work still to be accomplished. He always 
appealed for a comprehensive view of the facts, and distrusted 
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partial surveys of the field and departmental surveys of the 
work, 

Survey intelligence work has always been an outstanding 
feature of the Movement, but its object has not always been 
understood. It does not aim at describing work already accom- 
plished, though that necessarily forms the background of the 
task which it seeks to present. It views the mission fields as 
spheres for further evangelism and judges present missionary 
activities, as far as possible, in the light of that primary duty. 
In doing so, it seeks to preserve a balanced outlook and to keep 
the activities of Church and mission in proper proportion. 
Only by such survey can an adequate conception of the task 
of the Christian Church be obtained.! Appeals for the support 
of various projects, good in themselves but not possible without 
neglect of the greater task, can then be properly assessed. The 
particular value of such a complete survey is illustrated by what 
happens when any partial survey is undertaken, say of educa- 
tional, medical or economic need. Of course, the need is dis- 
covered to be great, and an urgent appeal is made for the 
particular form of work concerned, but with the result that the 
whole enterprise is thrown out of balance. Institutions are 
multiplied and strengthened and increasingly demand too large 
a share of the care of workers and of the limited resources of 
missionary societies, while, in the meantime, evangelistic work 
and the establishment of the Church are forced into the back- 
ground. 

On the basis of these two great objectives the activities of 
the Movement have followed a definite line. Every effort has 
been made to obtain accurate knowledge. The members of the 
Movement have visited nearly every country in the world for 
the purpose of survey and of sharing in co-operative enterprises 
along the lines already indicated. Numerous personal contacts 


1The World Dominion Movement has published 23 survey volumes covering 69 
countries and colonies. They follow a more or less uniform plan: the land and the people, 
history, facts of missionary occupation, the chief problems of the field and the unfinished 
task, statistics bearing upon the whole situation, with maps and illustrations. Among 
the writers are the Rev. E. W. Smith, Miss Cable, the Rev. Erasmo Braga, Kenneth G. 
Grubb, the Rev. R. Kilgour, D.D., Dr J. T. Tucker, the Rev. Alexander McLeish, the 
Rev. Eduardo Moreira, the Rev. J. J. Cooksey and Prof. Dr Julius Richter. 
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have been made which have proved of great value. Neglected 
areas have been discovered and weak points on the field 
strengthened. The peculiar needs of Latin countries have been 
exhaustively studied in a series of surveys directed by Kenneth G. 
Grubb covering the South American Republics, Spain and 
Portugal. The interest of the Christian public has been directed 
to difficult fields such as North Africa, Central Asia and the 
Sudan with profitable results. Conferences have been held with 
mission groups and councils in various parts of the world; the 
findings of the surveys have been discussed with interested 
groups in many of the sending countries. As the result of the 
work of survey it has been possible to help a number of strategic 
co-operative efforts, and in conjunction with several missions 
experiments have been carried out in church founding and the 
training of workers. A large correspondence has arisen out of 
these efforts, and missionaries and boards have found it profitable 
to make use of the experience and information available. Several 
pioneer efforts in different countries have been initiated, and 
nationals in many lands stirred up to bear their share in the 
task of world evangelization. Fellowships consisting of special 
groups of missions engaged in the evangelization of India and 
Africa, and of all the British societies and agencies at work in 
South America, have been associated with the Movement for 
some years. 

The literature of the Movement continues to grow in value 
and finds its way to every part of the mission field. Its press 
issues a quarterly international review of Christian progress and 
a prayer bulletin which reveals the outstanding needs of the 
mission fields of the world. 

The growing sense that the expansion of the ‘foreign’ 
missionary enterprise depends largely on continuous evangelism 
in the ‘homelands’ has led to the fostering of a movement for 
world evangelization, which, though not part of the World 
Dominion Movement, has been stimulated into existence by 
its efforts. Evangelistic campaigns are being conducted in 
various parts of the British Isles, and the annual evangelistic 
and missionary conference has been revived at Mildmay. 
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Mr Clark, the founder of the Movement, was a great believer 
in co-operation, and realized that the task of world evangelization 
could only be successfully accomplished by a continuous united 
effort of all interested organizations. He, of set purpose, made 
possible the formation of a group of experienced missionaries 
which could act freely and express its views without fear or 
favour yet with all Christian courtesy. The Movement endeavours 
to live up to this ideal. 

ALEXANDER McLEIsH 








A CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO MUSLIMS 
By D. A. CHOWDHURY, B.D. 


[N dealing with the question of Muslim evangelization, we 

should realize the importance of the task if we remembered 
the circumstances in which Islam arose and the long and varied 
contact it has had with Christianity. This would give us an 
historic sense of our relationship with Islam and lead us to see 
more clearly our debt to Muslims and our duty to repay that 
debt in all humility. 

How did Islam originate? Most biographers of Muhammed 
are agreed on the point that Muhammed of the Meccan period 
was a sincere religious reformer. He honestly and seriously 
desired to rid the disunited and fighting Arab clans of cruel 
social customs and usages and the dead weight of idolatry, and 
to give them a belief in one true God, the Creator, Sustainer 
and Ruler of the whole universe. He had an enquiring mind 
and gathered facts from all available sources. He incorporated 
in his system the practices and beliefs of the people with whom 
he came in contact. The Quran makes many respectful refer- 
ences to Jesus Christ which show that Muhammed in his earlier 
days sincerely desired light from Christianity. He believed at 
first that what he had been preaching was in accord with the 
teachings of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David and Jesus, 
and was completing the task these messengers of God had set 
before them. But in the course of his investigations he met a 
degraded and degenerate form of Christianity which brought 
about a complete change in his outlook. The Church was 
wasting its strength and energy over futile intellectual con- 
troversies, and had degenerated in its ritual, admitting Mariolatry, 
saint-worship and image-worship. Religious life was without 
fervour and there was little correspondence between profession 
and practice. This spectacle of the Christian Church created a 

15 
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spirit of repulsion in Muhammed and drove him away from it. 
He was further misled by interested Arabian Jews and renegade 
Christians concerning the truths of Christianity. These people 
had only a superficial knowledge of the contents of the Bible, 
and related to him the little that they knew with addition, 
alteration and exaggeration, which led him to make unjust 
attacks upon Christianity. If Muhammed had been introduced 
to the pure religion of Jesus I believe there would have been 
no room for the emergence of Islam as a distinct religion; it 
was the faults and failures of the early Church which afforded 
scope for the rise of Islam. 

Actuated partly by the desire of conquest and partly by 
religious conviction, the Muslims over-ran one Christian 
country after another. They conquered Persia in the seventh 
century; early in the eighth they spread from North Africa to 
Spain and by a.D. 711 their rule extended over most of the 
peninsula. It seemed as if all Christendom were threatened by 
the storm of Muslim invasion. The Christians in the conquered 
countries lost not only their political supremacy but also their 
culture and religion. Christendom was naturally smarting under 
the pain of humiliation and disgrace. Pilgrims to the Holy Land 
and the Christian population there were subjected to harsh 
treatment by Seljuk Muslim rulers. Religious zeal, coupled with 
other worldly considerations, gave birth to the crusading spirit 
of the Christians, who took up arms to free Palestine from 
Muslim rule. 

The fight went on for about two centuries. The crusades 
checked Muslim aggression and contributed largely to the 
growth of papal wealth and power. But it must be admitted 
that they left an abiding scar of mutual enmity, hatred and 
bitterness, and maintained the gulf between the two communities. 
Thus the thought of Muslim evangelization seemed to be 
absent from the minds of the leaders of the Church until the 
times of Raymond Lull, the relation between Islam and Chris- 
tianity being till then one of ill-will, hatred and aloofness, the 
Christians never seriously thinking to evangelize Muslims in 
the self-sacrificing spirit of the Lord. Lull was the first missionary 
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to Muslims to go to them in the spirit of true love and service 
and to give his life as a martyr for the salvation of those for 
whom the Lord died on the cross. Lull showed the way which 
was whole-heartedly followed by Henry Martyn some centuries 
later. It is a cause of thankfulness to note that greater efforts 
are now being made by Christians to reach Muslims with the 
message of the Gospel, and, therefore, in view of ‘the obstacles 
peculiar to the very nature of Islam,’ and in the light of recent 
changes that have come over the Islamic world, it is necessary 
to think out afresh the best methods of approach to Muslims 
to remove their age-long mistrust and suspicion and win their 
allegiance to Christ. 

I propose to deal with the matter under three heads: namely, 
messengers of Christ; their need of training; methods of 
preaching. 

As regards messengers of Christ: preaching has been defined 
as communication of truth through a person to a person, and 
this I think is a correct definition. From this it is evident that 
the messenger of Jesus Christ is the key to the whole position. 
His personality is the thing that is of first importance. He must 
lay emphasis on his personal relationship to and experience of 
Jesus Christ, and must live in his life the message he must 
deliver. Preaching that costs the preacher nothing avails nothing. 
A Muslim never doubts the historicity of Hazrat Isa, and he 
gives a hearing when the message comes from the innermost 
depth of the heart and is delivered with authority. A man must 
preach under the constraint of love for the Master. ‘Once a man 
has been gripped by the Love of Jesus Christ, he becomes a 
vehicle of the Divine Love and a channel through which, in 
the purpose of God, Love is to flow out into the world and into 
the lives of others. That is the calling and that is the task of 
the lover of Christ.’ 

We need to observe the following points with regard to 
workers among Muslims. They must be able to lead in matters 
concerning the welfare of the community, They should not 
only have had a sound education but should also be men of real 
ability and religious conviction, full of initiative and resource. 
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They must be hospitable and courteous, humble and patient, 
have some knowledge of the history of Islam, be familiar with 
Muslim literature, social customs and current thought, and 
acquainted with the daily round of activities and interests, so 
that they may approach Muslims effectively with the Christian 
message. Above all, they must remember that deeds of kindness 
done in a loving spirit are always appreciated by Muslims and 
often lead to gaining their confidence and trust. Naturally, in 
the matter of selecting workers among Muslims attention must 
be directed towards able converts from Islam, because they can 
fulfil many of these requirements. 

As regards training: one often hears the remark that there 
is no need for specially trained workers for Muslim evangeliza- 
tion. But if men are given thorough training to secure efficiency 
in secular vocations of life, how can we dispense with requisite 
training when we are called upon to deal with the souls of men? 
The question becomes more urgent when we are to deal with 
a people who, like ourselves, can claim to worship one God, 
can claim also a religion revealed through a person, an inspired 
book which is the guide and rule of life, a religion which stands 
for universality. No one to-day contests that ‘Islam remains 
vital because it is a religion. Before all else that it may be socially 
and politically, Islam is a system that, in its own way, serves to 
maintain the religious life of its followers’ (Crawford in The 
Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam). A Christian worker must 
be able to seek what is truly valuable in Islam and must 
not be swayed by prejudice and preconceived ideas. He will 
thereby qualify himself for the delicate task of convincing a 
sincere Muslim where his religion fails him and leading him 
on to see the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. Every Christian worker 
should have a thorough knowledge of Islamic languages, especi- 
ally of Arabic, for effective delivery of the Christian message 
to a Muslim. If a Muslim finds out that you do not know Arabic 
or that your knowledge of it is imperfect, your interpretation 
of or reference to Quranic verses will not convince him, solely 
on account of your ignorance of the language. A further reason 
for mastering Islamic languages is that respect for the learned 
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is inherent in a Muslim, and this respect must be won by every 
Christian preacher. In this connexion a temptation to guard 
against is a love of controversy. Many valiant knights of Jesus 
Christ, men like Henry Martyn, Pfander and Imaduddin, fell 
victims to this temptation, and we must profit from their 
experience. 

Training of workers is necessary to make them acquainted 
with new emphases now laid on some aspects of Islam by Muslims 
themselves. The main issue to-day is not the alleged supremacy 
or miraculous nature of the Quran or corruptness of the Bible, 
nor the interpretation of certain doctrines; the centre of gravity 
has shifted to the personalities of Muhammed and Christ. The 
modern Muslim is now fighting hard to prove before the world 
that Muhammed, not Jesus Christ, is the ideal prophet; that 
he is superior to Jesus in every detail of life, and worthy of 
acceptance as the ideal and model by the whole of mankind. 
The Ahmediyas are giving distorted and novel interpretations 
to the questions of polygamy, war and slavery, in direct opposi- 
tion to the teaching of such representative leaders of Muslim 
thought as the Imams Malik and Shafi’i, and the commentators 
Baidawi, Jalalu’d-Din, Husaini and others, but they do not 
divulge this to their readers. 

A Christian preacher should be able to make a true valua- 
tion of Islam—of the sources of its strength and weakness. The 
main strength of Islam lies in its simple creed, which produces 
a simple living faith in the one God—a living personal God, 
the Creator and Ruler of all—in the resurrection, in the day of 
judgment and in a life after death with its rewards and punish- 
ments. The weakest points discernible in Islam are its concep- 
tion of God and sense of sin. 

It is the pride of Muslims that they believe in the absolute 
unity of God. They also emphasize the fact that Islam teaches 
complete resignation or submission to the absolute will of God. 
This resignation has resulted in fatalism and quietism in the 
face of intolerable sin and suffering, because Allah is conceived 
to be the only active agent, and man is but a passive tool in 
His hands. In Islam the will of God is omnipotent without any 
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reference to holiness and love. The relationship of God and man 
is regarded in the light of master and servant rather than that 
of father and son. For the multitudes of Muslims religious 
worship is the means of appeasing the wrath of a vindictive 
master—‘Allah is one to be feared rather than loved.’ Islam does 
not teach the glorious redemptive purpose at the heart of God 
—that God came to earth in Jesus Christ to seek and save those 
that are lost. ‘Islam saw God, but not man.’ The Christian 
preacher must realize how non-moral are ideas of will and force 
in themselves. Loveless will-force is the contradiction of Christ’s 
revelation of God. A Muslim must be led to enthrone God 
morally at all costs. 

Muslim and Christian views of sin also differ materially. A 
Muslim regards sin as the doing of something forbidden by 
Allah rather than something morally and inherently wrong. To 
a Christian the essence of sin is separation from God; to a 
Muslim it is punishment after death. That the Muslim view of 
sin is mechanical can be seen from the fact that the Muslim 
theologians have divided it into two categories. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the teaching of the New Testament on sin can 
realize the tremendous difference between these two concep- 
tions. The unpardonable sin in Islam is the sin of shirk or 
associating a partner with God. Muslims believe that past sins 
can be cancelled by compensating deeds. This view blocks the 
way to true repentance and is a hindrance to the formation of a 
clear conception of the love of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Every Christian worker can testify that his sincere efforts to 
present the Christian message to Muslims have often been met 
with a rebuff. The reason is not far to seek: they have deep- 
rooted and long-standing prejudice against some of the doctrines 
we hold most dear. It is necessary, therefore, to get down to 
the root cause of their prejudice and if need be to restate our 
Christian beliefs so as to remove their misunderstanding. 

As regards methods of evangelism, we are witnesses of the 
redeeming love of God in Christ Jesus, and as such it is obli- 
gatory upon us to share with Muslims the benefits of the Gospel. 
But when the Gospel is offered to them in all sincerity it finds 
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bitter and determined opposition. This is due partly to their 
age-long prejudice against Christianity, but partly to the manner 
of approach and presentation of the message in the past. Past 
experience has shown us that controversy and controversial 
literature have not been profitable or fruitful and should be 
avoided. We should produce and use only such literature as 
may present the Christian truth in a persuasive and friendly 
way. In public preaching, all mention of Muhammed and the 
defects in his character, and all use of offending terms, should 
be altogether avoided, as it does not help the cause but rather 
is a hindrance. Above all, we must show that our motive is 
beyond all suspicion. 

Preaching, teaching and distribution of literature, personal, 
visual and newspaper evangelism, besides other methods, may 
be profitably employed in the task of witness bearing. A man 
who gives his testimony must win the confidence and trust of 
the people before whom he is witnessing. A Christian worker 
therefore must prove the worth and truth of his message by the 
loving service he renders to the community. He must identify 
himself with his Muslim neighbours in the task of social uplift 
and economic betterment, in dispelling the darkness of ignor- 
ance and eradicating the cause of disease and pestilence. To 
establish points of vital contact with Muslims it is necessary 
to start centres of social welfare service among them. 

Limitations of space will not permit me to deal elaborately 
with all the methods of evangelization. I shall therefore refer 
here to three salient features only. 

To begin with literature: Christian missions to Muslim lands 
have found in literature a great help to the cause of evangelism. 
Literature can find its way to places where no Christian evangelist 
can go. But we do not seem to have grasped the right method 
of making effective use of literature in evangelistic work. It is 
often circulated without any plan or programme. The colporteur 
in many cases seems to be more concerned with showing an 
increased sale than with winning souls for Christ. Literature for 
Muslims should be chosen carefully and distributed with dis- 
crimination. We should contribute more money to the produc- 
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tion and free distribution of literature. Muslims generally employ 
no paid agency for propagating their faith; we also should 
utilize the help of volunteer workers in an increasing measure. 
A tract or a pamphlet should be given to an enquiring Muslim. 
When he has read it, he should be asked to return it, when 
another will be given, and so on till he has read the whole 
series. Following up work must find a large place in the pro- 
gramme of a Christian worker. There has been a welcome 
change recently in the type of literature produced, but it must 
be admitted that the volume of literature available for distribu- 
tion is still inadequate; for example, the field has been left 
practically unoccupied in Bengal with its large Muslim popula- 
tion. The time has come when Christian forces in different areas 
in India should combine to set apart a whole-time literary 
worker for producing suitable literature for Muslims. Educa- 
tion is rapidly progressing among Muslims, thus affording 
opportunities for the use of literature as an effective means of 
evangelism. 

Then, as to newspaper evangelism: this is the age of the 
press and the platform. The Muslim community in India is still 
rightly regarded as backward in point of education, but in spite 
of backwardness it is publishing no fewer than 238 papers in 
different languages from various centres, and the characteristic 
feature in almost all of these is the treatment of religion. Most 
of the papers are vigorously carrying on anti-Christian propa- 
ganda and regularly circulating distortions and perversions of 
Christian truth. To counteract these evil influences, to en- 
courage and give spiritual help to Muslim enquirers and con- 
verts and to propagate positive Christian truth the publication 
of Christian papers is an urgent necessity. We should also try 
to get articles bearing on phases of Christian truth inserted in 
non-Christian papers. 

Lastly I would mention darwish life: the thing that appeals 
most to Muslim minds is the life of a darwish—‘a holy life, 
lived among them and in their sight.’ A life of renunciation 
coupled with a burning love for God has drawn Muslim monarchs 
to the feet of a darwish. It is often a lack of this God-intoxicated 
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life in a Christian missionary that is the cause of failure to lead 
Muslims to the allegiance of Jesus Christ. The rapid progress of 
Islam in India was not mainly through the sword but through its 
saints. The name of Mu’inu’d-Din Chisti, though he flourished 
in the thirteenth century, is a byword in every Muslim home in 
India. Muslim missionary efforts in Bengal are attested by the 
graves and shrines of saints, often unnamed, who spent their 
lives in the propagation of their faith. So, to win Muslims for 
Christ, some of His followers must be prepared, in the purpose 
of God, to take to the darwish life. 

A living Church must be self-propagating. If there be life 
in the Church of Christ, she cannot shut her eyes to the splendid 
opportunities now offered her to vindicate her faith in Him by 
carrying the Christian message of love, hope and redemption 
to the millions of Muslims for whom also the Lord of glory gave 
His life on the Cross. 

D. A. CHOWDHURY 











CHRISTIAN STANDARDS OF SEX LIFE 
IN REGARD TO INDIA 


By FLORA R. INNES, M.B., Cu.B. 


[NX the march of the modern world there has developed a new 
attitude with regard to sex which constitutes a challenge 
to the Christian missionary. 

Non-Christian India, whether Hindu, Moslem or animist, 
speaks freely on sex matters. And now all India is reading sex 
books, talking sex and asking us searching questions—the door 
of opportunity is wide open. Have we an answer and do we see 
the glorious daring of that answer? Do we see that it must deal 
not only with the defeat of the individual and his deliverance 
through Christ, but with sounding forth to the nation God’s 
standards and the power to reach them in Christ? Through 
literature and the cinema western sex teaching and an atmosphere 
which is mostly injurious have entered a land whose significant 
parallel in the deification of the sex forces of nature is found in 
ancient Canaan. India has no touchstone wherewith to test this 
invasion of ideas. 

As Christians we have entered into an inheritance won at 
great cost. Old Testament history is mainly a record of a conflict 
between the spiritual and the natural, between spirit and instinct 
—the sex instinct as expressed in worship and life—between 
God and man. Man tried to bring God down to his own level, 
to combine God and instinct, but God was inexorable and would 
not accommodate His standard to man’s idea of his powers. 
God knew man could be enabled to reach His standard and keep 
it, and in the end man learnt his weakness and need of a Saviour. 
Out of it all we know what God’s standard on sex is, that it is 
inexorable, that there is no compromise. Then Christ came and 
died and rose again to give weak men and women the power to 
reach God’s standard, in sex matters as in all else. 
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Nothing in life so baffles and defeats the soul as the clamant 
sex instinct. Nothing is so clouded with furtiveness, compromise 
and subterfuge as sex conflict. Nothing so destroys self-respect 
and produces such a crop of covering reactions. Nothing so 
staggers faith. Education, knowledge, environment neither 
protect nor deliver. Few are exempt. 

Some years ago I was asked whether a certain young Indian 
woman doctor could work in a mixed dispensary. I found myself 
asking what kind of men attended, educated or villagers, and 
saying: “The educated are not to be trusted, especially Christian 
youths.’ My own answer set me thinking. I saw that an un- 
balanced Christian education which laid great stress on school 
subjects and neglected to provide also the unique Christian 
knowledge of the mystery of life was responsible. Self-conscious- 
ness and sex-consciousness awaken and there is nothing correc- 
tive or re-creative given. Educated youth is standing aloof from 
the Church, and the common cry is ‘there is nothing to help us 
there.’ Further questioning shows that the help wanted is on 
sex difficulties. There is an inward conviction that the help 
given by seniors—‘It is only a phase, you will grow out of it’— 
is not God’s answer. Indian young men are surprisingly frank 
on personal sex matters and respond to the discovery of the 
high standard of God. At a one-day conference of sixty school 
boys the whole atmosphere broke into the frankness of relief 
and hope after a Bible study on the standard of God. They 
were hungry for it and surprising revelations were made, such 
as: ‘We cannot see girls even in church without wrong feelings 
and desires’; and: ‘Are you teaching the girls this too? Do not 
leave them out, we cannot keep straight if they are so self- 
conscious too.’ 

There are two ways in which preaching can give its message 
on sex. In the first place, if in the heart of the preacher the 
knowledge of the strength and sins of sex is joined to experience 
of the power and authority of the grace of Christ, an answering 
chord will be struck in the soul of the needy hearer apart from 
any specific verbal allusion; while an inhibition on sex or an 
evaded sex sin in the life of the preacher will leave the needy 
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starving for help. In the second place, there is simple direct 
teaching and the proclaiming of God’s standards. For this, the 
ordinary life of a village evangelist, catechist, teacher, nurse or 
doctor provides daily occasion, frequently sudden and always 
searching. An informed intelligence on the teaching provided 
in the word of God as well as spiritual insight and faith are 
necessary. At present clergy, doctors, nurses, teachers, catechists, 
Biblewomen are sent out to work among a people hardly beset 
with sex difficulties, without, in most cases, the smallest prepara- 
tion or equipment in the requisite intelligence, faith and vision. 
Village and town life are full of sex difficulties, they are in 
boarding and day school, hostel and classroom, village home 
and town home, and there is no vision, no message, no know- 
ledge. If a man does catch the vision he is afraid of his superior, 
for the senior men, clergy not excepted, are the least enlightened 
and therefore unsympathetic and critical. 

The situation can be summed up thus: (a) An essential part 
of the Christian inheritance of life has been neglected in deliver- 
ing the message to India; and now a situation has arisen which 
lays bare the omission, the privilege and the obligation. (0) 
Within the Christian community youth is mostly left to grope 
and stumble for lack of a knowledge of the saving and re- 
creating power of Christ in sex life. (c) Village workers are 
thrust out to live and work amid sex problems with no pertinent 
equipment in knowledge and faith. (d) There is an inhibition 
on sex within the Christian community, both missionary and 
Indian, and this may be due either to blindness and indolence 
in regard to the need or to personal, unadjusted sex difficulties. 

The next point to notice in this uncomfortably penetrating 
challenge is that we cannot touch this as outsiders. The need 
is not for knowledge or information as such, but for the ringing 
note of experience and abounding hope. There is a dark valley 
of humiliation to be crossed before we can stand on the heights 
of assurance in Christ and say to an Indian individual or group: 
‘I also am a man of like passions with you, but Christ has 
cleansed and is renewing.’ We have evaded the challenge 
because it called for so much. We knew that those boys were in 
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sex tangles, and being stifled by them, and we did nothing. We 
knew that those girls were at the mercy of subtle sex complexes, 
and we did nothing, or we thought that imparting information 
and warning would set them free. We have not gone far enough; 
our redemptive impulse has been feeble. We have talked of 
‘contamination of others,’ and acted on it, when some sex 
delinquency has come to light. The missionary machinery 
leaves to a few overcrowded ‘homes’ women and girls who have 
transgressed the sex code. Our strong impulse often is to send 
them away somewhere, so that the challenge of their presence 
may not disturb us; we have not pictured such a wholesome, 
redeeming love shed abroad in the heart of the school or college 
that these ‘sinners’ would be won to repentance and loved into 
the Kingdom. Of course the male ‘sinner’ has been left untackled 
altogether. We have not been really honest in our plea of 
ignorance, for we have not even used our brains: God’s Word 
has a mighty message on sex, wonderfully satisfying, dynamic, 
complete and pertinent. But we have not sought it out diligently 
nor let God fire us with assurance and vision. 

It was the sight of numbers of young men and boys, present 
at the usual church service but standing with shut lips, moved 
neither to prayer nor praise, and with ‘we have neither part 
nor lot in this matter’ written over their boredom, which led 
to a week-end conference in April 1930 to consider what should 
be done to reach and help the youth of the congregation. We 
met, two white women missionaries and nine Indian men, a 
representative group from the staffs of the three educational 
institutions of the town. Four were also elders of the Church. 
As we met for Bible study, intercession and discussion, we saw 
clearly that the chief need was for spiritual help on sex matters. 
A report was sent to the church session and unanimously 
adopted. The two main decisions were that we look forward 
to a quiet campaign of youth evangelism and that a leaders’ 
training group be formed, which was done. 

This group met fortnightly through four months and did a 
course of solid Bible study on the Old Testament conflict 
between spirit and instinct, and on simple psychology centring 
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in New Testament teaching on body, soul and spirit. Beginning 
in March 1931, a series of eight talks on natural life was given 
to the theological seminary students in their final year. In these 
talks knowledge of the coming of life was built up through 
amcebe, ferns, pawpaws, sharks, kangaroos, eggs and chickens, 
so that when we came to the human baby the students found 
they had had all the teaching before in different forms. The 
talks were given in the vernacular, and several of the training 
group attended the course. Following this, in April a week-end 
conference was held, attended by the same students and a group 
of evangelists and youth workers—twenty-five in all. Three Bible 
study groups met to consider successively: (a) God’s standard 
for man; (5) the standard reinforced by Christ and the way to 
reach it; (c) the relations between body, soul and spirit. The 
leaders were three from the training group who had been gripped 
with both the message and the method. Three valuable dis- 
cussion groups were also held, in which difficulties, personal 
and general, pertaining to the great realm of sex were brought 
forward. The trained Indian leaders’ knowledge of the attitude 
of mind was invaluable. There was frank acknowledgment of a 
wrong sex attitude, of personal conflict and defeat and of the 
neglect to provide spiritual help. Much thought was centred on 
the villages and on the marriage and sex difficulties that are so 
prevalent, and the vision of how to help began to dawn and 
stir; teaching and preaching could now have a new ring. Oppor- 
tunity for personal help arose out of the Bible study groups 
and discussion meetings. It was a joy to feel the whole atmosphere 
warm into light and assurance. 

From the youth workers came the determination to introduce 
this Christian message into the local Christian Endeavour 
movement. A strong desire was also expressed that similar work 
should be done among women and girls, and also that the 
whole method should be fully explained to the senior men of 
the church, ‘so that they would understand and not make 
difficulties.’ This has not yet been attained, for though two 
meetings were called only a handful attended. But out of this 
the door opened for a public meeting of men of all religions, 
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and arising out of this a course of talks was given to a large 
group of Hindu youths which also included several of the 
senior professional men of the town. 

Intertwined with the conference in April was an actual 
marriage tangle, which first seemed an intrusion and interruption. 
In a neighbouring village trouble had arisen between the 
catechist and his brother on one side, and the catechist’s wife 
and her people on the other, and was spoiling the whole life of 
the congregation. The trouble had been stirred up by the 
brother and threatened to separate the husband and wife. 
During the last Bible study period the brother broke down, and 
it all ended in open and frank restitution of the wrong done, and 
in songs of praise. God had entrusted us with a test piece of 
work. 

After the conference the students asked for further talks on 
body, soul and spirit, and by degrees there grew a clearness 
as regards method, of which the main points are: first, to con- 
centrate on the training of leaders; then to give simple talks on 
the facts of life as seen in biology and physiology; then to 
complete this by a week-end conference at which the deep, 
personal meaning of God’s standard, confession, forgiveness and 
new life in Christ should be presented, the aim being the winning 
of individuals to liberty in Christ. 

Since then the work has continued in a quiet way and on 
the same lines. In addition to several other groups of nurses, 
boys and men in Vellore, courses of talks have been given to 
young men in the Y.M.C.A. at Ootacamund; and for groups of 
teachers in Travancore and Madras week-end conferences have 
been held. The main results have been: enlightenment and 
reassurance as to what Christian standards of sex are; a sense of 
personal liberty (a missionary reported that several teachers 
who had been at war with themselves were changed and had 
joined the church); light on already known facts in nature study, 
botany and physiology; a clearer view of the application of the 
method to school life generally; a sense of discovery of the 
riches of the Bible; and a sense of the necessity for personal 
preparation to meet the deeper needs of the scholars. Finally, 
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in one boarding-school, a ‘seekers’ league’ has been formed, to 
win and help young children to overcome bad habits. The 
passing of certain tests is necessary for membership, and the 
teachers first put themselves under the tests (and found them 
difficult) before the league was started. The fact that many of 
the children earnestly desiring deliverance have not yet found 
it has led to the realization that only a few of the teachers look 
on the habits as serious and wrong; and is not this the situation 
in many a boarding-school—the Indian matron knows of the 
existence of bad habits but does not think the matter serious? 

Experience has shown the importance of the following 
points. Teaching should be sound and clear, dealing only with 
the standard found in the Bible, with biology and physiology. 
The aim being constructive there should be no reference to sex 
sins, diseases or evils. Reliance must be placed on the Holy 
Spirit to use the truth in its beauty to reassure or convict. Care 
should be given to vocabulary, especially in the vernaculars, 
for the aim is to restore a right atmosphere, and in group work 
the strength of the weakest and most sensitive is the standard. 
The aim being to convey ideas rather than to impart facts, the 
truths of science should be put in simple language. All this 
demands that the worker himself is being enlightened with the 
very Light of Life. 

Biology provides information in an ascending scale through 
which the main facts may be imparted in a way which commands 
interest at every step and combines variety with repetition, so 
that by the time the facts of human physiology are reached 
they are neither new nor startling. Further, a study of instinct, 
its nature and power, leads straight to the Bible. Thus: instinct 
is inborn inspiration, the power to do complicated things 
perfectly the first time (lost in man), a neuro-muscular force 
associated with emotions, unintelligent and unable to learn by 
experience. In the New Testament we have Christ’s words: 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh, that which is born of the 
Spirit is Spirit, marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
born again’; in the Epistle to the Romans we have: “The carnal 
mind is enmity against God, for it is not subject to the law of 
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God, neither indeed can be.’ This all leads naturally on to a 
consideration of the soul and its faculties, mind, conscience, 
will. The body with its powers (the instincts) is under law; 
there is no liberty for the body, law-breaking brings bondage; 
the sphere of the soul is responsibility—responsibility to Some 
One. The great stumbling-block in sex conflicts is now reached: 
self-excusing. The first step towards victory is made when the 
soul takes responsibility for the sins of the body, without excuse 
or equivocation. This is an essential part of confession: ‘When he 
came to himself he said . . . I have sinned.’ The disrupted 
personality was reassembled. 

A curious collection of impressions has grown. One is the 
dullness and even antagonism of the senior men, clerical and 
lay, and the keen alertness of the senior women. Another is that 
in the congregational life of the church a seriously dispropor- 
tionate amount of serving tables in committees and conferences 
makes it difficult to find a place for this sorely needed work. 
The emphasis must somehow be readjusted. Another impression 
and the most hopeful, is that among educated Christians three 
groups of trained and furnished minds—theological, educa- 
tional and medical—are ready for the transforming power of 
Christ to make them ministers to thirsty souls. 

Before us are five great and immediate tasks. First, to form 
and train teams of Indian workers. Second, to develop a quiet 
and intensive movement of youth evangelism within the 
Christian fold. Third, to provide, as part of all Christian educa- 
tion, general or special, God’s message of light and life in the 
realms of sex. Fourth, to proclaim to India the Christian 
inheritance from the Old Testament and the message of life 
and power in Christ, along with the truths of biology and 
physiology. This could be done in public meetings which, in 
series and scope, might perhaps resemble those of Dr Stanley 
Jones, and Hindus, Moslems and Christians would be reached. 
The trained team of personal workers would be also present 
and on duty, and the meetings would arouse and provoke 
reactions, reach individuals and finally create the new public 


opinion which is so sorely needed. 
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Lastly, though of basic importance, a workers’ handbook 
is needed, providing Old and New Testament Bible study out- 
lines, simple psychology and examples of talks on nature study, 
botany, zoology and physiology. The scattered and varied kinds 
of sex education or ‘social hygiene’ work already being done 
need to be co-ordinated and brought into subservience to the 
great message. ‘Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 


power that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the Church by 
Christ Jesus.’ 


Fiora R. INNES 











THE PRINCIPLE OF SHARING 
IN MISSIONS 


By GUY W. SARVIS 


ig would be possible to trace the history of missions in 

some degree by the vogue of words and slogans. We have 
seen the passing of ‘heathen,’ ‘native,’ “helper.” Many of us now 
feel uncomfortable in speaking of ‘non-Christians,’ ‘Orientals,’ 
‘backward peoples,’ ‘child races,’ ‘associates’ and the like. The 
chief reason for abandoning these terms is that they have come 
to have invidious meanings, implying superiority and dominance 
on the part of the missionary or the sending people and in- 
feriority and subservience on the part of the receiving people. 
Some even flinch at the terms ‘mission’ or ‘ missionary,’ feeling 
that condescension or aggression is suggested. Terms such as 
‘national,’ ‘colleague,’ ‘commissioner,’ ‘younger Churches,’ 
‘sharing’ occur with increasing frequency. 

In so far as the use of these terms indicates a new respect 
for other peoples with a new realization of unsolved problems in 
our relations to each other, their use is desirable. They doubtless 
also suggest a loss of certainty about the superiority of western 
culture, including Christianity, which may or may not be 
desirable. The truth is, however, that most terms of invidious 
meaning are connected with actual social and economic facts 
of inferiority, injustice and various kinds of discriminatory 
treatment; and if the new terms represent merely ‘wishful 
thinking’ but do not help toward solutions they are of no 
practical value and may even serve to becloud issues that should 
be clear. It is a social situation that makes a ‘nigger,’ and it is 
of little advantage to coloured people to be called ‘Negroes’ if 
the ir justices to which they are subjected continue unabated. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine the term ‘sharing’ 


and to discover, if possible, to what extent it expresses realities 
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in human relationships in mission lands. Re-thinking Missions 
contains one of the most clear-cut definitions. It says: 


Sharing may mean spreading abroad what one has: but sharing becomes 
real only as it becomes mutual, running in both directions, each teaching, each 
earning, each with the other meeting the unsolved problems of both (p. 46). 


To be complete this statement should add that this participation 
should be in equal degree. The authors of this volume define 
the ideal of missions as: 


To seek with people of other lands a true knowledge and love of God, 
expressing in life and word what we have learned through Jesus Christ, and 
endeavouring to give effect to His spirit in the life of the world (p. 59). 


Even this statement seems to imply a predominantly one- 
way process, since it suggests nothing that the missionary 
receives. 

The word ‘sharing’ is used in a variety of ways. In the first 
place, it is used to indicate rather vaguely an attitude of good- 
will on the part of the missionary—friendliness, humility, open- 
mindedness, courtesy, tolerance—and the absence of arrogance, 
dogmatism, acerbity, condescension, harshness, arbitrariness. 

Again, it is used to describe the experience of the individual 
missionary in his relations (a) to his colleagues in Church or 
mission, in his capacity as preacher, teacher, administrative 
officer, physician or other specialist, collaborator or co-worker, 
student, subordinate or helper; (b) to the interested members of 
the community such as enquirers, patients, students, servants, 
workmen, merchants; (c) to the ‘public’—a relation which may 
be expressed through the press, public utterances, local enter- 
prises, various forms of social work, and contacts with officials, 
priests, business men, educators, physicians and so forth; (d) to 
the culture or the nation in which he lives; (e) to personal habits, 
mode of living, eating, dressing, interests, beliefs and the like. 

Or again, sharing may describe group relationships such as 
those between sending Churches and boards and receiving 
Churches; between missions and younger Churches; or between 
sending and receiving cultures. 
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Within these relationships sharing may consist of: giving and 
not receiving; giving in large measure and receiving in small; 
mutual and substantial equality in giving and receiving—what 
Re-thinking Missions calls ‘real sharing.’ The first two situations 
imply superiority in the giver (conscious or unconscious); the 
third implies comradeship and a sense of social equality. 

It is evident that every missionary should have, in as nearly 
an ideal degree and combination as possible, the attitude de- 
scribed above as ‘goodwill.’ Such an attitude should characterize 
all teachers, but does not preclude the conviction of superior 
knowledge or skill in relation to subject-matter or pupils. The 
teacher who is not a learner will soon cease to be a teacher; but 
unless he gives more than he gets, he has no right to his place. 
At this point a sharp and definite issue arises. The Laymen 
appear to believe that the missionary should not be an aggressive 
teacher. Their picture is of pilgrims on a quest rather than of 
preachers proclaiming a message. Or, at most, they seem to 
believe that if the Christian missionary has a right to speak ‘with 
authority and not as the scribes,’ the Buddhist missionary has 
the same right and the same authority, namely, to speak of 
those certainties which experience has brought to him. Even 
Dr Hocking feels so sharply the incongruity of such a conception 
with historic missions that he suggests the possibility of changing 
the name of ‘foreign missions’ to ‘foreign service’ or some such 
designation. 

The writer would suggest that honest, complete and equal 
sharing of the sort suggested in the common quest would con- 
stitute a substitution of something else for missions, for it is 
wholly incompatible with the history and psychology of mission- 
ary endeavour. Humble and gentle the missionary must be, as 
his Master was before him, but equally with his Master he must 
believe in his message and in the need of those to whom he 
proclaims it. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to elaborate the paragraph dealing 
with the individual missionary’s relationships. Common sense 
and experience teach that preacher, teacher, administrative 
officer or expert are by the nature of their positions primarily 
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givers, that collaborators and co-workers are normally equal 
sharers and that subordinates are receivers. So in a multitude 
of practical situations there is no question of mutual sharing— 
but the attitude of goodwill is of profound importance in all. 

In general it is within the Christian group and constituency 
that problems of sharing arise—and it is here that the missionary 
is subjected to the acid test. It is here, too, that we need more 
realism and less sentimentalism. Why talk at all about sharing? 
Why not ask, always, what will serve best the interests of the 
kingdom of God, now and a generation hence? No rule can be 
made to apply to all cases but the principle is clear: if the situa- 
tion admits equality or subordination of the foreigner, the most 
earnest efforts should be put forth to bring this about; but it is 
doubtful whether or how far a formal equality is desirable if it 
is not real. And we must insist that when equal sharing becomes 
possible for any considerable time in any aspect of mission work 
the need for the missionary in that area of activity is at an end. 
The primary function of the missionary is to give. He may, 
perhaps must, receive in some measure, but he is sent to give, 
and giving must ever be his mission. 

In his relations to the community and constituency the 
missionary will often find himself in a situation of superiority 
or subordination; too rarely will he be accepted as an equal. In 
general, since he is a foreigner, he will be called upon in those 
situations where he has more to give—of knowledge, skill, ex- 
perience, substance—than he will receive. It seems clear that 
the missionary should use every possible opportunity to enter 
into the institutional and personal relations of the community 
as a member with responsibilities and privileges similar to those 
of citizens. Basically the problem is not so much one of sharing 
as one of understanding courtesy and of identifying oneself with 
the interests of the whole community. Doubtless missionaries 
often fail at this point—from over-busyness, from inertia, from 
lack of social facility, from lack of that inclusive love that made 
all sorts and conditions of men follow Jesus. 

The sharing approach to the culture in which one lives is 
also likely to be more sentimental than sound. There are ideas 
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about God of greater or less validity, just as there are better 
and worse ways of dealing with smallpox. Then there are vast 
areas of life where one custom is as good as another and where 
one’s standard of conduct should be courtesy and expediency. 
To be sure, the missionary should give the benefit of the doubt 
to the culture in which he lives. He should search in it for the 
good and true and beautiful and give them due honour. He 
should, of course, beware of seeking to westernize unless there 
is a Clear case in favour of the western way. But neither the East 
per se nor the West per se is good. “Test all things; hold fast to 
that which is good.’ There seems little likelihood that many 
missionaries will, in actual practice, adopt and retain many of 
the cultural traits of the people among whom they work. They 
may find it expedient or even pleasant to do so in certain cir- 
cumstances; but the ideal is on the whole incompatible with the 
underlying psychology of missionary endeavour. And the ideal 
is invalid. The way of wisdom is to choose objectively that which 
is most useful in the situation. The emphasis on sharing is 
tinctured by partisanship and nationalism—one of the most 
damaging and disruptive elements in the life of our world. 

As we consider the series of relationships which we have 
discussed, it becomes evident that the individual missionary 
confronts a large number of concrete cases where the expedient 
degrees of superiority, subordination or mutuality vary widely. 
He must be guided by the basic attitude of respect for person- 
ality, observance of expediency and a willingness always to go 
the second mile. In personal relationships sharing really means 
disregarding the accidents of birth, colour and caste; it means 
being fair, considerate, loving, wise, realistic. The missionary 
must have solid faith in the promise and capacity of his colleagues 
—now, not in some far-off future. In every case within practic- 
able limits they must increase and he must decrease. But when 
the time comes that those to whom the missionary is sent can 
fully take his place, the time has come for him to withdraw. 

All this is old and trite and savours little of the ‘common 
quest.’ As one faces the actual facts of life, he feels that, except 
for the few, that ideal is remote from reality. Even in Re-thinking 
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Missions, in only a few passages do the authors escape from the 
assumption that the missionary is primarily a giver. As Albert 
Schweitzer puts it, ‘One must be a brother, but an elder brother.’ 
So long as there are missionaries, they will go primarily ‘not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister’-—and ministry is giving 
and bearing and serving and loving. If there is return, it is well; 
but the return must always be secondary and incidental. 

The limits of this article forbid extended discussion of the 
first two points under the subject of group relationships. It 
seems Clear that in one way or another means must be found by 
which the receiving Churches shall be enabled to speak directly 
and effectively to the sending Churches and boards. Doubtless 
such money and missionaries as are sent will be sent increasingly 
to organizations on the field, central or local, in which the 
oriental Churches will be dominant. It also seems evident that 
the distinction between Church and mission will tend to dis- 
appear. No one who has intimate knowledge of mission work is 
unaware of the complex and ramifying problems involved in 
such adjustments. The super-board proposed by the Laymen in 
Re-thinking Missions might be a movement in the opposite 
direction—for the need is for greater autonomy on the part of 
the receiving Churches. On the other hand, if a super-board 
should enlist the services of Orientals and delegate greater 
authority to bodies at the receiving end, it might become an 
agency for the promotion of real corporate sharing. 

What of cultural exchange between sending and receiving 
lands? Specifically, what reason is there to expect significant 
interaction between oriental and occidental religions? Assuming 
that missionaries have been really successful in transplanting 
Christianity, what reason is there to expect a reciprocal process? 
To state the matter sharply, what aspects of African fetishism 
may we expect to be incorporated in the life and thought of the 
worshippers at the City Temple or the Broadway Tabernacle? 

There can be no question that religions in general are inter- 
woven in the cultures in which they occur, and that in the long 
centuries they have greatly influenced each other. Christianity 
is no exception: it must be quite clear to any observer that 
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Christianity as propagated by missionaries is not only regarded 
by the recipients as a part of western culture but actually is such. 
In 1885 W. Wyatt Gill of the Religious Tract Society in London 
compiled a list of nine important domestic animals, nine vege- 
table products and seven crafts introduced to the South Sea 
Islands by missionaries. That list implies nothing less than a 
cultural revolution. This statement is not made in disparage- 
ment of missions. If our civilization is Christian, there is no 
reason why it should not come with Christianity; in fact, unless 
we can succeed in insulating converts from the rest of the world, 
it is an imperative duty that missionaries should bring western 
civilization. If our civilization after nineteen centuries is not 
at least largely flavoured with Christianity it is prima facie 
evidence of the impotence of our religion. 

Whether through missions or other agencies, western culture 
is sweeping over the whole world. The new nationalism of the 
Orient but accentuates the process. The theory of the ‘white 
man’s burden’ is resented, but the white man’s machines, ideas, 
methods of organization and many of his vices are adopted and 
adapted at an ever-accelerating rate. The attempts to resist this 
influx of western industrialism, forms of government and social 
theory have so far proved futile and ineffective. The Fates war 
against Gandhi at his spinning-wheel and are on the side of 
Mustapha Kemal with his program of modernization. There 
will be eddies in the current but the stream will surge onward. 

But what of the two-way flow of culture? What modifications 
in the life of Europe or America have taken place since the 
industrial revolution as a result of contacts with the rest of the 
world? Raw materials have poured into western factories—to be 
transformed into uses which are the product of western minds; 
foods have come to western tables but are consumed in the ways 
of the West; objects of art and luxury adorn western homes, but 
the manner of using them is foreign and grotesque in the eyes 
of the makers. The time was when Europe and America were 
proud to be the imitators of China. Why the change? Funda- 
mentally because western culture satisfies more human wants 
more adequately than any other. Because man is an animal with 
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wants, the people having the highest standard of living will, 
more than any other, tend to dominate the cultural patterns of 
mankind. And, in general, the greater the economic gulf between 
cultures, the less will the richer find to imitate in the poorer, 
and the more will the modifications which do occur in the poorer 
be determined by the patterns of the richer. 

In terms of trade this means that the richer countries will, 
in general, buy raw materials from poorer countries and trans- 
form them in accordance with their own patterns; whereas the 
poorer countries will buy manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods and will modify their practices to conform to these goods. 
Railways, factories, military equipment, books and scientific 
apparatus may be quoted as examples. Not mechanical appli- 
ances only, but systems of organization, accounting, grouping of 
population and the like which are associated with them in the 
land of export will be adopted with relatively little modification 
in the importing countries. Since the richer country offers more 
numerous, elaborate and stimulating satisfaction of wants, the 
tendency is also to take over its social usages—habits of dress, 
eating and drinking, systems of education, and to some extent 
religious and various intellectual and esthetic patterns. 

The bearing of these facts on the two-way conception of 
cultures as mediated by missions is evident. We know as a 
matter of fact that aside from a certain superficial vogue of 
occultism which prevails as a fad among limited groups, religious 
thought and practice of peoples outside Euro-American culture 
have not in any important way affected the behaviour or standards 
of value in that area. Pages could be filled with quotations from 
persons who predict that there will ultimately come from the 
Orient new light which will transform western Christianity. 
Few indeed are the educated Asiatics who say with Dr Hu Shi 
that ‘China has nothing to teach the West.’ The writer once 
asked a highly trained group of university professors in Peiping 
what aspects of Chinese culture they believed Americans could 
be induced to adopt if they were presented with sufficient 


persuasiveness. After an hour of discussion no answer was 
forthcoming. 
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So long, then, as the standard of living in the lands of the 
younger Churches is conspicuously below that in the sending 
lands, so long will it be impossible to have a significant two-way 
flow of culture, including religion, between them. For low- 
living standards mean ignorance, poverty, superstition, filth, 
disease, and lack of enterprise and initiative. It is inevitable 
that these should be interpreted as marks of inferiority; and we 
tend not to recognize the good in inferiors, whether they are 
Orientals or our own ‘lower classes.’ Hence, the richer classes 
do not imitate the poorer, but the reverse process takes place 
constantly. Likewise, the country imitates the city, but, except 
as a passing fad, the city does not imitate the country. 

It is apparent, then, that on both theoretical and factual 
grounds we may conclude that there is little probability that the 
relation between the religion of missionaries and that of those 
to whom they go will ever be that of a two-way bridge. If the 
time should come when that would be possible in any significant 
degree, we shall have exchange professors and preachers, not 
missionaries. 

In conclusion it should be said that the case has been stated 
more simply and dogmatically than the facts warrant, but limits 
of space forbid elaboration and qualification. 

Guy W. Sarvis 








EVANGELISM AMONG BUDDHISTS 


By MA NYEIN THA 


WHILE I was in England I was asked what was the best 
method of approach to the Buddhist people. I am a 
‘third-generation’ Christian and I do not claim to know the 
methods that will surely work with the Buddhist, but this I 
know, that no matter whether a man is a Christian or a Buddhist 
he is struggling against sin and self and longing for salvation. 
If I myself have been saved from self, I shall be able to share 
what Christ has done for me in my own life with my brother 
who is struggling against his self. The Buddhist people are 
longing to find a solution to self, and if I am able to share with 
them how Christ is helping me in my own life to solve the same 
problem, then I shall have an opportunity to get close to them. 
They will watch me twenty-four hours of the day, and if I stand 
the test Christ will somehow use me in helping Him to draw 
them to Himself. We Christians are being watched by non- 
Christians around us, no matter who or what we are or where 
we are. The more I think through this problem of winning 
Buddhists to Christ the more I feel that primarily it is not so 
much a method of dealing with a particular religion such as 
Buddhism, as it is of the most effective way of dealing with 
the universal common human problems. Perhaps the best way 
of showing what I mean is to give a number of illustrations 
illustrating how this has worked out in different cases about 
which I have personally known. 
Twenty years ago a girl from a strong Buddhist home came 
to Morton Lane School. Her one ambition was to become a 
teacher so as to provide herself with the necessary comforts of 
life. The first thing she noticed when she got to the school was 
that the teachers seemed different from the people of her own 
village. She watched them closely and asked herself why it was 
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that they did not quarrel, why they were so loving and kind 
and patient. Did they receive anything in return for this? She 
watched her own teacher more than she did the others, and was 
quite impressed with the fact that her teacher loved her much. 
She had long talks with her teacher, who was now her friend, 
and who one day asked her where she was going when she died. 
She had to admit that she did not know. Her teacher then 
proceeded to tell her the story about the king and his jester: 
A king had a jester whom he loved very much. One day the 
king gave the jester a ring, telling him if he found anyone who 
was a bigger fool than himself to give it to him. After a time 
the king fell ill, and when he was dying he called his jester to 
him and told him that he was going away. The jester wanted to 
know where he was going, because the king had always taken 
him with him before; but every time he asked, the king answered 
that he had to go but he did not know where. The jester then 
took the ring from his finger, gave it back to the king and said, 
“You say that you are going away, but you do not know where 
you are going. You told me to give this ring to a bigger fool 
than I am.’ 

After telling this story the teacher said that she herself knew 
where she was going when her life’s work was done, and asked 
the girl if she was in the same category as the king. The girl 
was very angry at first, but this set her thinking, and because 
she now loved her teacher she began to love the God of her 
teacher. She still watched her teacher, who went on living a 
Christ-like life, instead of only talking and preaching about 
Christ. After three years this girl gave her whole heart to Christ. 
She went through much persecution, but she went on praying 
unceasingly for strength and courage to be faithful to Him. 
Five years later one brother followed in her footsteps. Another 
five years and one sister was won, and now the three are trying 
to win their parents. Her ambition now is to draw others to 
Christ by sharing her deeper experiences of Him with those who 
do not really possess Him. She is being used of God all over 
the country to draw people close to Christ. 

While we were in Siam we went to a Mon village, in which 
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there are only three Christian families. They have been without 
a resident preacher for about twenty years, and except for 
occasional visits of ministers they have been left much to them- 
selves. When they heard that a group of us from Burma were 
touring Siam they invited us to their village. We took a small 
steamboat from Bangkok at seven-thirty in the evening. We 
climbed to the upper deck with great difficulty as there were no 
steps, and when we got up there we were all packed in tight. 
We exchanged stories and jokes in order to forget our uncom- 
fortable positions. About 3 a.m. the boat whistled loud and 
long, and a big rowing-boat came out to meet us in midstream. 
We dropped our suitcases into the boat and then ourselves 
followed, and we were rather glad that the boat was big and 
wide-bottomed. 

In the morning we found that there was to be a hpongyi- 
byan (cremation of a priest), and people from neighbouring 
villages were gathered at the kyaung (monastery) for the occa- 
sion. After our first meeting we went down to the kyaung to 
make friends with the people. Some of us could speak Mon, and 
when they found out that we came from Burma, or ‘Mon country’ 
as they call it, and spoke their language, they were overjoyed. 
They wanted to know all about Burma. The Mons had been 
either driven from Burma by the Burmese kings or taken captives 
by the Siamese before the British régime. Those of us who could 
not speak the language could only smile, for that is the universal 
language. Each family contributed toward the meals which 
every one took there. In the afternoon we visited non-Christian 
homes. Many came to our meeting that evening. 

The next day was the day of the funeral. People came from 
villages up and down the river. We went to it also, and found 
our host and hostess and their children all helping there. A 
group from each village went round the coffin dancing, dressed 
in all kinds of costumes, eastern as well as western. One man 
went round among the dancers with a long bamboo, and a priest 
tried to stop him but could not. The priest went and told our 
host, and when he came the man went off at once. When we 
saw this we wondered what a Christian man and his family 
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were doing at a Buddhist priest’s funeral, why people took 
orders from him, and why his wife and daughters were selling 
incense sticks which were to be burnt at the ceremony. We 
wondered if he was ‘doing in Rome as the Romans do.’ But the 
next day we found out the explanation. The head priest of the 
monastery did not approve of pwes and dancing in connexion 
with the funeral, for he said it was not Buddhist custom, and 
because they usually ended with police cases. The people, 
however, wanted the pwes, and so the priest called the Christian 
to him and asked him to take charge of the whole affair. The 
latter asked the priest how he could do that, for he was a 
Christian, and the priest answered he would call in his people 
and ask them how they felt about it. All the elders were 
unanimous in their decision to give the Christian full charge of 
everything, including money. They obeyed him implicitly and 
everything was carried through without a hitch, and there were 
no cracked heads. 

This man and his family were living Christ day by day. 
The little chapel was used for services regularly. They did not 
go out to preach Christ with their lips but were doing it in a 
more forceful way. One of the neighbours sang ‘Nothing but 
the blood of Jesus’ for us when we visited her home, and said, 
‘I know that Christ is the only one who can save us. I know 
what you Christians are like. Look at this lady [meaning our 
hostess], she is not like other people in the village. When some 
one tells her something in the right ear she keeps it there, and 
when some one tells her something in the left ear, she keeps it 
there. She does not go abcut telling tales. I believe in Christ but 
I cannot stand the ridicule of my neighbours yet.’ These two and 
their children were being watched by the non-Christians and 
they stood the test. They are longing for a preacher to come 
and live with them. 

On our way back from Siam we visited a Shan village 
about ten miles from a Shan chief’s city. The people were out 
in their fields the whole day and so our meeting began late in 
the evening. Only one man was a Christian and he had invited 
his neighbours to come to our meeting. The night was dark 
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and rainy, but they began to come in steadily by eight o’clock, 
carrying pine wood torches to show the way. Even the head 
Buddhist priest came with other young priests. We sang several 
songs, and then one by one we shared with them our experi- 
ences in Christ, what He means to us in our everyday life, how 
He is saving us from ourselves. When the meeting was over 
they reluctantly went home. The next morning we visited house 
after house, one of us taking the responsibility of sharing Christ 
with the people of each house. Everywhere we found that even 
though this Christian was the only one in the village, yet because 
he was living a Christ-like life, even though he was not actually 
preaching about Christ, he was sharing with others the joy and 
peace he had found in Him. Everywhere we went we found 
that people were thinking seriously about accepting Christ as 
their Saviour. We believe that soon when this lone Christian 
walks the ten miles to church every Sunday he will no longer 
have to go alone. 

I asked a member of our Fellowship why he accepted Christ, 
and this was what he said. He came from a strong Buddhist 
home and was brought up a strict Buddhist. When he was sent 
to school his mother warned him against keeping company with 
the Christians, and he solemnly promised he would obey her. 
He would have nothing to do with the Christian boys in school. 
No matter how he treated them the Christian boys were good 
to him and took an interest in him, and would keep on telling 
him about Christ. Whenever he went home for the holidays his 
mother would take him to the monastery to worship there for 
days, but whenever he was in school he could not help noticing 
the difference in the attitudes of the Christian and the non- 
Christian boys. He watched them, and after some years because 
these boys stood the test he accepted Christ. His mother 
disowned him altogether and would not let him come home for 
ten years. He is a student in Judson College now, and in two 
more years he hopes to receive his degrees from Judson College 
and from the collegiate department of the seminary. Although 
still a student he has been one of the outstanding leaders in 
the work of the Burma Gospel teams and one of the most 
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effective life-changers and an organizer of vital fellowship 
groups. 

A group of Kachins one day moved to a place about twelve 
miles from Kengtung in the Southern Shan States, for some of 
the Kachins in their own part were becoming Christians, and 
they hated these so much they could not bear to live with them. 
One day a Christian man and his companions appeared in their 
village wishing to build a house there. They would not let him 
build a house, so he had to live under the trees for some months. 
Finally he got permission from the Shan chief to build his house 
and to live there for one year. He and his companions chose a 
site and dug the ground for the foundation. The next day when 
they returned, they found a rest house already built there, by 
which the villagers meant they did not want the preacher and 
his men. The next time the preacher and his men got everything 
ready beforehand and built the house in one day. Then the 
preacher began to teach the children of the village to sing. 
Among them was an earnest young man of about eighteen who 
loved to sing. 

One day this young man, named Ai Yi, became very ill, and 
as was the custom they sacrificed chickens to appease the spirits, 
but the boy did not improve. Then they sacrificed three pigs 
and still the boy was as sick as ever. Then they thought that 
they ought to sacrifice three buffaloes, but before they could 
do so the boy became stiff all over. His face was getting dis- 
coloured. They put a blanket over him, feeling sure he was 
dead, and began to mourn for him. His mother suddenly re- 
membered the preacher and ran to his house and said, ‘Did you 
not tell us God is powerful? If you will come and put life into 
my child again I shall accept your Saviour.’ The preacher, a 
man of strong faith and prayer, came with his companions to 
see the boy. When they uncovered the feet to feel them, the 
head man of the village objected, but the mother told them they 
could do anything they pleased so long as the boy became alive. 
The head. man and his companions could not stay there in the 
same house with them, and so left them alone with the weeping 
family. The preacher asked the mother if she really believed 
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that Jesus could do this thing, and when she assured him that 
she did, he asked her to destroy all the paraphernalia connected 
with sacrificing to the spirits. She showed them short lengths of 
bamboo stuck in the roof of the house. They took these down 
and one of the preacher’s men threw them away. After that the 
preacher put his Bible on the boy’s head and prayed that God 
would restore the boy’s life. As soon as the preacher said ‘Amen,’ 
the boy got up and put his arms round his neck. He sang ‘Jesus 
loves me’ with them, and when he was told not to, he said, 
‘Instead of making me tired, the singing of that song gives me 
strength.’ After that he asked for water and then for some betel 
to chew, and then for rice, and became well at once without 
having to go back to bed. The whole village became Christian. 
On our way back from Siam the people of that village 
invited us to spend a few days with them. We were anxious to 
get back to Burma but we felt we could not refuse their invita- 
tion. So one morning we started in our ‘ambassador ’bus,’ 
since we could go in it for four miles out of the twelve. There 
was only a narrow path up and down the hills, and even though 
the journey was strenuous for some of us, yet the orchids 
everywhere on the trees, and the cool, sparkling streams and 
gorgeous scenery, the mighty trees and deep valleys kept us 
close to God. Towards evening when we were still more than 
a mile from the village we heard beautiful voices singing, 
‘There is a fountain filled with blood, Drawn from Emmanuel’s 
veins.’ It touched us very deeply and we could hardly speak, for 
there was a lump in each of our throats. The whole village had 
turned out to welcome us, old and young and babies in arms. 
We shook hands with every one, including babies, and all 
together we went to the village. Ai Yi, now twenty-three years 
old, with his wife and brother were there, also the man who 
had thrown away the bamboos. The neighbours who had been 
present at the time told us all they knew about it. Ai Yi himself 
could not remember anything. His mother had died about a 
month before we got there. We saw the house that was built 
by the preacher in a day. He is in a more needy field now, and 
they have a pastor who was an outlaw once, but who gave his 
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heart to Jesus while he was serving three preachers as their 
carrier. His life-story is wonderful, and we were impressed with 
what great things Christ can do if He is given a chance, if we 
trust Him absolutely and help Him in His work. 

My own conclusion is that method does not matter, but 
the man behind the method matters. In Matthew xu, 30 and 
Luke x1, 23, Christ says: ‘He that is not with me is against me; 
and he that gathereth not with me scattereth.’ If I am not drawing 
people to Christ I am driving them away from Him. Which 
am I doing? Unless and until Christ is a living reality to me I 
shall never be able to present Him to other people. 

Ma NYEIN THA 











MISSIONS IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


By WILLIAM A. HILL, D.D. 


‘THE missionary enterprise, at first a thing of secondary 

importance among the Churches of the United States, 
gradually was lifted to an obligation of major importance by 
the going forth of missionaries to foreign fields. Then stimu- 
lated by a new realization of the essentially missionary character 
of Christianity, the Protestant Churches in America entered 
upon a period of world-wide missionary expansion. This growing 
interest has been reflected in many inter-denominational com- 
missions for the study of missionary and educational work in 
the Far East, notably in such conferences as the Edinburgh 
Conference in 1910 (out of which grew the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the National Christian Councils in various 
mission fields) and the meeting at Jerusalem of the International 
Missionary Council in 1928—extraordinarily important in the 
consideration of the entire missionary enterprise. 

The recent Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, in its 
comprehensive study of the missionary enterprise in many 
lands, has brought sharply to the attention of the Protestant 
bodies the status of Christian missions and has placed at their 
disposal a literature of distinction embodying friendly com- 
mendations, criticisms and recommendations. The Laymen’s 
Report was the dynamic which started the Christian Church 
on a fresh study of the missionary enterprise. Such a study is 
now being made probably by all Christian denominations and 
missionary organizations. It will be intensive in character and 
far-reaching in its import, and when completed it will constitute 
the real report on which future work in missions will be based. 
The Laymen’s Inquiry will then have been fully justified and 
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the ‘moral dignity of the missionary enterprise’ will again have 
been reaffirmed. 

During these one hundred years and more, thousands of 
missionaries have given life service, and millions of donors have 
given millions of dollars to the extension of Christianity. It is 
to the credit of local churches, mission bands and missionary 
societies that the missionary fires were kept burning during all 
these earlier years. It is not to the credit of our theological 
schools, to which the Church has looked for trained leadership, 
that they should have so long deferred placing missions on an 
educational basis as a required subject in preparation for 
graduation and for leadership. 

It was only thirty years ago that the first chair of missions 
in America was founded in Yale University, and since then 
Christian gducators have been giving increasing recognition to 
missions as a subject for intensive study. 

The Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion has been interested for many years in the enlargement of 
educational facilities for the missionary training of its seminary 
graduates, and various studies of this subject have been made 
during the last twelve years. The reasons which lay behind the 
present and previous studies of the subject were as follows: 
first, the increasing magnitude of the missionary task; second, 
the great responsibility for missionary promotion which is 
placed upon young ministers on entering their pastorates; third, 
the obviously large number of ministers who give evidence of 
slight preparation and slight interest in the missionary program 
of the Christian Church; and fourth, inadequate curriculum 
provision for the study of missions in our theological seminaries. 

In order to get at the actual facts, in 1926 this board made 
a survey of the missionary courses offered to students in sixty- 
eight theological seminaries. The results which were sent to 
the presidents of these schools showed one significant thing, 
namely, -that while there were courses in history of religions, 
comparative study of religions and many allied subjects, almost 
no consideration was being given to the matter of pastoral 
missionary leadership in the local church. Seminary students, 
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recent graduates and ministers of long-standing service, when 
interviewed, expressed disappointment at the lack of missionary 
preparation offered them during their seminary days. 

During 1932 a second comprehensive survey was made 
among the same sixty-eight theological seminaries studied in 
1926. The purpose of both surveys was to encourage a larger 
missionary content in the curricula in our theological schools, 
with the hope that ultimately there might be a chair of missions 
in each theological institution. The obvious purpose in the recent 
survey was to discover what, if any, changes had taken place 
within the six-year period. The following list of questions was 
submitted to the presidents of the sixty-eight theological schools: 


1. Is there a member of the faculty designated as professor 
of missions giving his full time to that department? 

2. How many members of the faculty are giving part time to 
missions? 

3. How many courses in missions are offered by the seminary? 

4. How many cognate courses or courses closely related to 
missions are offered by the seminary? 

5. Is some work in missions required of all students for gradua- 
tion? If not, are any courses in missions required of any 
group of students? 

6. What has been the enrolment this past year in courses in 
missions? 

7. How many students are preparing for foreign missionary 
service? 

8. How many graduates or former students (not including 
foreign students) have entered foreign missionary service 
during the past five years? 

g. What provision have you for missionaries on furlough? 

10. How many students from abroad in countries usually 
thought of as foreign mission fields have been preparing 
for service in their native land? 

11. What provision has the library for purchasing new books 
on missions? 

12. What missionary periodicals are taken by the library? 
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The interest of the theological schools in this questionnaire 
is shown by the fact that sixty-seven of the sixty-eight schools 
heartily co-operated in supplying information. 

The catalogues of the seminaries were secured, courses in 
missions listed and classified and the results compared with 
answers submitted by those delegated to supply the information. 
The results are gratifying to a high degree and augur well for 
future interest in the world program of Christian missions. 
Copies of the analyses made from this study were sent to the 
presidents of the schools, from whom gracious acknowledg- 


ments have been received. The following summaries show the 
changes which have taken place within six years: 


MIssIONARY Courses IN Nine NorTHEeRN Baptist 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


1926 1932 
Full-time professor of missions a 
Part-time professor of missions . ' ; s_ . 
Required courses in missions : : ; ae 
Elective courses in missions. . 45 156 
Total number of courses in missions. ; a a 
Courses in pastoral missionary leadership 4 4! 
Students preparing for foreign service . . 136 
Total number enrolled in missionary courses . 327 


Seven of the nine Baptist seminaries require the pee of 
missions in the case of all students. 


MISSIONARY COURSES IN FIFTY-NINE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
IN OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


1926 1932 
Full-time professor of missions 22 20 
Part-time professor of missions 12 88 
Total number of courses in missions 225 371 


Students preparing for foreign service . . : - 415 
Total number enrolled in missionary courses . , . 1883 


Of the fifty-nine schools other than Baptist, only six do 
not require the study of missions. 
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MISSIONARY COURSES IN THE SIXTY-EIGHT THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


1926 1932 
Full-time professor of missions. : : oi MTT Oe 
Part-time professor of missions. : . - 4 109 
Total number of courses in missions. ; . 288 545 
Students preparing for foreign service . : , .. oo 
Total number enrolled in missionary courses . , . 2210 
Total enrolment in these sixty-eight institutions. . 9213} 


In 1926 the number of students preparing for foreign 
service was not secured, nor the number enrolled in missionary 
courses. The figures for 1932 showed an enrolment of 2210 
students in missionary courses and 551 students preparing for 
foreign service, or 25 per cent of those enrolled. The number 
of graduates entering foreign service during the past five years 
numbered 496. It is interesting to note that there are 55 more 
students, or 551, who are now preparing for foreign service. 
It is a matter of special interest to note, also, that in 42 of these 
seminaries the number of students from foreign lands is 223, 
that is, almost half the number of graduates entering foreign 
service during the past five years. 

For the first time, we have undertaken to discover what 
arrangements the seminaries have made for the care of mission- 
aries who are studying while on furlough, and the facts are as 
follows: 

24 seminaries make some provision. 
16 schools provide apartments and dormitories. 
6 schools offer free tuition. 
3 schools offer reductions in tuition. 
8 schools provide fellowships. 
4 schools provide scholarships. 
4 schools offer special courses and degrees. 


The special provisions in some of these schools are worthy 
of mention: the Divinity School, University of Chicago, provides 
eighteen furnished apartments; the San Francisco Theological 


1 Christian Education Handbook of 1931. 
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Seminary provides ten missionary cottages; Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary has residences for twelve families; Union 
Theological Seminary has twelve apartments at low rental, also 
two scholarships and five fellowships. 

With regard to library provision for new missionary books: 


45 institutions report some provision made for supplying 
new missionary books. 

15 schools have special funds for this purpose. 

29 schools provide new books from general funds. 

Endowments for this purpose are provided by Yale 
University Divinity School, Lane Theological Sem- 
inary and Princeton Theological Seminary ; Union 
Theological Seminary allots $2050 annually; Yale 
University Divinity School has a special library of 
missions, the largest of any university in the world, 
containing over 33,000 volumes. 


One of the most interesting and promising things discovered 
in this enquiry has to do with missionary magazines and period- 
icals. Fifty-four institutions report subscriptions to 187 different 
missionary magazines and periodicals. The fact that many of 
these periodicals come from foreign lands indicates the desire 
of these schools to bring their students into close touch with 
national points of view. These 54 schools subscribe to a total of 
785 magazines and periodicals, an average of 14} for each 
school. Seventeen schools report less than five magazines taken 
and one seminary subscribes to 300. The following seminaries 
are among the largest subscribers: 


Magazines 
Union Theological Seminary. é ‘ . 300 
Hartford Seminary . i ; ‘ P . 74 
Garrett Biblical Institute . ; ‘ A . 49 
Biblical Seminary, New York City. ‘ aa 
Divinity School, University of Chicago ‘ . 4a 
Drew Theological Seminary . . ey 
South-western Baptist Theological Seminary - * 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School . oes 
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Two schools, Yale University Divinity School and Gordon 
College of Theology and Missions, record ‘a large list,’ without 
being specific. 

The results of this survey strengthen the conviction that 
the subject of Christian missions is given a fundamental position 
in our theological schools, and this gives promise of a ministry 
more adequately trained to serve the Churches as missionary 
leaders. The following are a few actual titles of courses taken 
from the survey made in 1932, which reflect this emphasis: the 
world mission of Christianity; the missionary church; the 
technique of foreign missions; international relations; Christian- 
izing the city ; home mission policies and methods; present-day 
missionary problems; current missionary questions; Christianity 
and political movements in the East; trends in modern missions} 
Christian expansion and cultivation contacts; preventive medi- 
cine with missionary emphasis; the rural church and com- 
munity; the missionary education of the church; missions and 
the preacher. 

The new emphasis which our theological schools are giving 
to Christian missions is attested by one further important fact. 
There is a more extended provision for the platform presentation 
of missions in addresses and lectureships, in convocation hours 
set aside for this purpose and in special forums. Men of out- 
standing leadership, including missionaries, scholars and visitors 
from foreign countries, are invited to address the students on a 
great variety of subjects dealing with racial and international 
relations, world brotherhood and world peace, all of which 
subjects have their roots in the Christian motive and the Chris- 
tian message. Without doubt, this platform presentation, supple- 
menting missionary courses of study, tends to place the mission- 
ary cause in its rightful place. 

Altogether, the results discovered in this recent survey are 
most gratifying and give promise that ultimately there may be 
in each of our theological seminaries a well-established chair of 
missions. 

Wii A. HILe 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A SURVEY OF NORTHERN RHODESIA 


MOonpeRN INDUSTRY AND THE AFRICAN. By J. MerLe Davis. London: Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 1933. New York: International Missionary Council. $2.50. 
1934- 


[™ present reviewer has vivid recollections of some of the pioneers 

who discovered (or rediscovered) and prospected the Copper Belt 
in Northern Rhodesia and Belgian Congo. Nanzela, his home thirty years 
ago, was on the way from the south to the north in the days before the 
railway reached the Zambezi. We saw long trains of carriers and heavily 
laden ox-wagons passing our doors. They had to pass through a fly-belt 
and knew that every draught ox would die, but the only thing that mattered 
then was to get the precious stores and machinery to the Belt. 

Money was poured out like water. Tangible results were slow in 
coming—rosy hopes were often disappointed. But the copper was there in 
extraordinary abundance, as well as other metals: the whole extent of the 
reserves of copper on both sides of the border is not yet ascertained, but 
they comprise at least one-third of the world’s known resources of the 
metal. Northern Rhodesia alone possesses about twenty-eight per cent of 
the total. Much as we may discount the usual bombast of company 
promoters, the fact remains that here is an enormous enterprise which has 
completely revolutionized the industrial position and prospects of Northern 
Rhodesia. Development was proceeding apace when in 1930 the price of 
copper fell; by the end of 1931 only two mines were active. That the slump 
is temporary seems certain; for good or evil the ultimate full development 
of this rich area has to be reckoned with. 

The Department of Social and Industrial Research of the International 
Missionary Council was well advised to send out a Commission to study 
the effects of this enterprise on Bantu society and the work of missions. 
Mr J. Merle Davis and the other members—Dr C. W. Coulter, Mr 
E. A. G. Robinson, Mr L. Marquard, Miss Mabel Shaw and the Rev. 
Ray E. Phillips—fulfilled their task in the most admirable manner, and 
their Report which is now before us will, we venture to predict, become a 
classic. It marks a new era in missionary activity: the era of applying 
scientific methods to the study of a situation in which the Christian Church 
finds itself. 


The Report is a composite wore pee the authors of it succeed in giving 
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a remarkably harmonious review of the position. Dr Coulter writes on the 
sociological problem and deals with the environment, social organization 
and religion of the native population (this seems to us to be the weakest 
section of the book), the influences drawing workers to the mines, social 
tensions and problems and forces making for reintegration. Mr Robinson 
then takes up the economic problem in an entirely satisfactory way. 
Mr Marquard follows with a competent review of the problem of govern- 
ment. Finally Mr Merle Davis writes on the problem for missions. If at 
times his tone is rather hortatory there is no doubt he has penetrated 
deeply into the heart of the problem. The present reviewer is convinced 
that the solutions Mr Merle Davis proposes are on the right lines, and he 
hopes sincerely that the missionary societies most nearly concerned will, 
singly and in combination, follow the lead so ably given. The summary of 
recommendations which closes the Report is worthy of careful study, not 
by the North Rhodesian missions alone, but by all African missions and 
their supporters at home, for they lay down principles that are of vital 
importance in these days. 

In one particular the Report is reassuring: the problem created by the 
mining industry is not of the commercial magnitude that it appeared to be. 
As Mr Merle Davis says: 


Forecasts were made during the period of mine construction that a labour 
situation could eventually be expected approaching the Rand mines in numbers 
of men employed. 


The mining magnates spoke as if the total man-power of the Territory 
would be insufficient for their needs; we asked ourselves where, after 
draining all North Rhodesian villages, the numbers spoken of could 
possibly be secured; there were hints of Chinese labour. Now it appears 
that at the peak of the construction period rather less than 32,000 men 
were actually employed on the mines. The normal labour force required 
for operating the mines, apart from building townships and so on, is not 
likely to be so large. After a careful analysis Mr Robinson arrives at the 
conclusion that between 18,000 and 20,000 will be needed when trade is 
flourishing. There are factors which elude computation when forecasting 
the future, and possibly he has underestimated the number. At any rate, 
the fanciful estimates that were put forth a few years ago may be dismissed, 

if, however, some of our fears are abated, the picture drawn in this 
Report only deepens our apprehension in other directions. The missions 
have already experienced the effects of the mines—villages denuded of 
able-bodied men to the extent of sixty per cent and more, the consequent 
shortage of food for the women and children, the depletion of mission 
staffs and so on. This was before the slump. Such conditions will recur 
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with returning prosperity. And while we discount the numbers of men 
required for the mines, we must not forget that there are other demands 
for labour; the more the mines are developed, the more these outside 
demands will grow. In 1931, one-tenth of the population was absent from 
the villages, working for white men. 

The Report very fairly estimates the benefits which the Africans 
receive through the mines and it describes satisfactory conditions of 
recruiting and housing at the mines. But however satisfactory conditions 
may be, and however great the benefits, the effect of the mines and other 
industries in disintegrating native society remains. The Native may learn 
a good many excellent things at the mines and on the farms and in the 
towns, but he is not a better man if he is left without moorings. The 
Church has a great part to play in this situation, and it is the chief merit 
of this Report that the writers see this fact so clearly and impress it so 
earnestly upon readers. 

Of course the problem is not confined to the Copper Belt. It presses 
upon us from all over Africa and wherever else European civilization is 
permeating. One thing is abundantly clear, and that is that if the Christian 
Church is to build the new spiritual world of which the Report speaks she 
must train her workers to cope with the task. The missionary societies will 
do well to ponder and put into operation what is said about the selection 
and training of candidates. 


Epwin W. SMITH 
CHESHAM 
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Tue ArFricaN Lapourer. By G. St J. OrpE Browne, O.B.E. Foreword by 
Lord Lucarp. Map. London: Oxford University Press (for the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures). 17s. 6d. 1933. 

Co-OPERATION FOR AFRICA. By C, F. STRICKLAND, C.I.E. Introduction by Lord 

“~ __ Lugarp, G.C.M.G., D.S.O. Condon: Oxford University Press. 5s. 1933. 


[* a book of 240 pages Major Orde Browne has treated a difficult 
theme with the comprehension and skill of a master of the subject. 
He brings to his task the unusual equipment of technical knowledge and 
experience in dealing with African labour, combined with anthropological 
insight, an historical sense and literary skill. The result is much more 
than a careful account of African labour. The book introduces one to the 
heart of Bantu life and to those factors which make the African an African, 
and to the interplay of these factors with the impact of modern industry. 
Modern industry is bringing profound changes to African society, 
changes which directly affect the work of administrator, missionary, 
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educator, doctor and industrialist. The communalism of Bantu society 


has resulted in the exaltation of the tribe at the expense of the individual. — 


The person is dependent upon the group for livelihood, counsel and 
control, with the result that he is thriftless, inprovident and helpless when 
detached from his group. This is a source of the marked social instability 
of the African when living in strange surroundings, and partly explains 
the disintegration of African society under the impact of European 
industrialism. 

The slave trade gave the Bantu his first experience of working for 
others. It served as a prolonged education in reluctance to work, in sly 
evasion and in inefficiency, and established a lasting prejudice against 
labour. This poorly prepared the Bantu for the system of wage labour 
which followed; his difficulty was to grasp the idea of labour for another 
combined with profit for self. The period of transition from slave to free 
labour, together with the immense increase in the world demand for the 
raw products of Africa in the early decades of the twentieth century, 
was one in which various compulsory methods were used to secure workers, 
and concomitantly was a period in which both employer and worker were 
accustomed to an absurdly low productivity. 

The central problem in the development of voluntary African labour 
is to secure a powerful and natural incentive. Climate, custom, low vitality, 
primitive economic standards, the inheritance of slave mentality are all 
to be overcome. The author reviews the various stimuli that have been 
applied to the Native: forced labour, government pressure through chiefs, 
taxation, public works, rewards and fines. He finds these measures all 
faulty because they are based on the principle of pressure instead of 
encouragement. Natural motives on the side of the worker are gradually 
taking the place of compulsion, particularly those relating to the gratifica- 
tion of newly acquired tastes, comforts and standards of life. ; 

One of the most valuable chapters in the book is devoted to a discussion 
of forced labour: its extent and the conditions under which it is still 
employed, its alleged justification, its weaknesses and possible alternatives. 
The author concludes with the judgment that forced labour tends to 
decrease because of its economic weakness, but even more on ethical 
grounds. 

In chapters 1x to xv the author describes the technical aspects and 
processes of the modern industrial system in Central and East Africa; 
methods and conditions of recruiting, the contract and its value; the 
identification of the worker; penal sanctions; and the workman and the 
law, including the subjects of unemployment insurance and employer’s 
liability. The chronic shortage of native labour, the growing sophistica- 
tion of the worker, the influence of the labour legislation developed by the 
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League of Nations, the recognition of the rights and needs of the black 
worker as a human being and the identification by many employers of 
the welfare of their workers with their own interests—all combine steadily 
to improve the lot of the African worker. 

A chapter of surpassing interest is that which treats of the moral 
effects of wage-earning. Here the author’s intimate knowledge of Bantu 
life and his insight into the interplay of that life with alien influences 
have contributed a discussion that will take a high place among modern 
studies of the African. 

The second part of the book presents a summary of the labour legisla- 
tion of twenty-nine African countries from French Equatorial Africa to 
the Cape. 

Major Orde Browne has made an invaluable contribution to the all 
too scanty literature upon the subject of the changes that are transforming 
Bantu society through western industrialism. 

The timeliness of Mr Strickland’s little book no less than its lucidity 
and practical application of the co-operative principle for African life 
give it an outstanding place among recent books on Africa. Though 
lacking a long first-hand knowledge of Africa, the author, through his 
mastery of the subject of co-operative activities and their functioning 
in other parts of the world, has seen with unerring judgment the applica- 
bility of the principle to African society. Seldom have I read a book 
which drives home its case with such accuracy and insight. 

At three points of crisis in modern native life the book speaks with 
startling authority and vision. First, there is shown the essential harmony 
of the co-operative idea with the time-honoured functioning of the com- 
munal structure of African tribal society. Here is no innovation introduced 
from Europe, but a system that is based on the mainsprings of the African 
way of life. 

Second, the rapid trend of African society from tribal and rural forms 
of organization to detached and semi-urbanized social, economic and 
political units calls for precisely the kind of co-ordinating and stabilizing 
service which the co-operative societies offer. 

The third major point of the argument is the portrayal of co-operation 
as an instrument of community and individual education. Over and above 
the economic strength and solidarity of the co-operative principle is its 
capacity to teach men moral, ethical and social action and to demonstrate 
the value of such action for the progress of both the individual and the 
community. The co-operative society becomes a clearing house and 
forum wherein a synthesis of the old and new cultures is effected, not 
by European or missionary exponents of the new order, but by the give 
and take of African with African. 
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A list of what Africans have already accomplished through co-operative 
action in different parts of the continent is impressive and gives point 
and a solid basis to the author’s forecasts of what the system may be 
enabled to do under correct lines of organization. 


J. Merie Davis 
New York 





TRIBES OF THE NILOTIC SUDAN 


PaGaN TRIBES OF THE NiLotic Supan. By C. G. and Brenna Z. SELIGMAN. 
Introduction by Sir H. M. Macmicnakgt. Plates. Map. London: Rout- 
ledge. 428. 1932. 


HE missionary and the anthropologist, with a few rare exceptions, 
used to regard one another as different species, and to look upon 
each other’s activities as unrelated if not actually in opposition. For the 
scientist often viewed with dismay the prospect of research in a field 
where unimaginative missionary teaching might have clouded the trail 
of ancient tradition; and, at the same time, his advent would be anticipated 
by the missionary with misgiving, in the expectation that he would prove 
to be a tiresome crank who would talk in unintelligible terms about aspects 
of life which had no apparent connexion with the concerns of the living 
present. But this lack of mutual understanding is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past, and the prospect of growing co-operation is one of the 
most cheerful omens for the future welfare of all those who live in Africa. 
The readjustment has meant a certain amount of concession on both 
sides; so that the missionary’s genuine interest in an anthropologist’s 
work is repaid by the latter’s deliberate attempt to consider in what way 
the results of research may be presented so as to be of greatest service 
to those who are working in the field of investigation, but who have not 
had the advantage of a full scientific training. 

Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan carries its own hall-mark of thorough 
and painstaking work, and it will doubtless receive in other reviews the 
careful analysis and commendation it deserves as a notable addition to the 
anthropological records of Africa. It will be no reflection upon its value 
as a scientific work if an attempt is made in these pages to appreciate its 
importance from the angle of the working missionary. 

In respect of an intimate and exact knowledge of the manner of life 
and the religious beliefs of the people among whom he works, the mis- 
sionary’s shortcomings have been due not so much to his failure to take 
advantage of existing records as to the fact that he has been first on the 
field and has looked in vain for the help which the trained anthropologist 
could give him. 
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The missionary recruit is prepared to do some hard reading provided 
that he is not bewildered by too free a use of technical terminology; and 
also if the text-book from which he is to get his background is not devoted 
to a microscopic view of a small locality or of one particular branch of 
enquiry. This book avoids the scientific shorthand which is the despair of 
the interested but uninitiated reader; and its ambitious range affords a 
comprehensive picture without neglecting careful detail. 

It is significant that the introduction is written by an experienced 
officer of the political administration; and this is an indication of the 
value attached to such a book by those who are faced from day to day 
with the demands of pagan life for reorientation. In meeting this demand 
the working missionary is finding more in common with the administra- 
tion officer. Apart from this fact, however, the recognition of the religious 
basis of pagan life and its sympathetic treatment by Professor and Mrs 
Seligman warrant as warm a reception for it in the missionary as in the 
political circle. 

In additiom the authors have done all in their power—by way of 
excellent illustration, maps, diagrams and index—to smooth the way for 
the student who comes with serious intent, for the first time, to this little 
known quarter of the continent. 


H. D. Hooper 
LONDON 
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ProsLems oF ImperiaL TrusteesHip. Native Epucation: Ceylon, Java, For- 
mosa, The Philippines, French Indo-China and British Malaya. By the 
Hon. H. A. WynpHam. London and New York: Oxford University Press. 
108. 6d. $3.50. 1933. 

Tue House or THe Peorte: An Account of Mexico’s New Schools of Action. 
Katuertne M. Cook. Illustrated. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 10 cents. 1932. 


I‘ addition to furnishing a valuable historical survey of education 

among the native populations of various eastern dependencies 
under a variety of systems of foreign control, this book presents in striking 
fashion, though quite objectively, the relation between politico-economic 
policies and missionary enterprise in the development of educational 
programs. It is the first of a series of reports which the Royal Institute of 
International affairs is projecting under the general title, Problems of 
Imperial Trusteeship. Although the report is written by one hand, the study 
enlisted the aid of a number of scholars including Dr Paul Monroe of 

18 
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Columbia University and Dr J. H. Oldham of the International Missionary 
Council. 

The dependencies covered by the survey are all either in fact or in 
effect insular, so that they are naturally isolated for study. The period 
surveyed runs from the beginnings of foreign control to the present day. 
This means, for Ceylon, more than 400 years; for the Philippines, about 
350 years, and for the other regions shorter periods. The succession of 
contrasting foreign régimes, particularly in Ceylon and Java, makes 
possible a comparison of national policies in the light of visible results. 

The Portuguese régime in Ceylon in the early sixteenth century 
combined the aims of political and Christian conquest. In a few decades it 
established the Roman Catholic Church which continues to-day. The basic 
structure of Sinhalese society, however, was unaffected. 

The Dutch, who followed the Portuguese, were ardent propagandists 
of Protestantism—and seekers of trade. The Dutch East Indian Company 
included ‘evangelization and the training of native catechists and teachers’ 
among its objectives. (The reader will recall Weber’s thesis as to the 
relation between Calvinism and the growth of capitalism.) In Java similar 
motives dictated the Dutch policy. As the end of the Dutch régime 
approached in Java—in the closing years of the eighteenth century—the 
following qualifications for teachers were fixed: ‘an ability to read with ease 
any book or document, to write a good legible hand, to sing the Psalms of 
David and to be quick and accurate at figures.’ The propagation of 
Christianity was furthered by ‘the payment of forty stuivers to every new 
Christian.’ 

The British policy as illustrated in Ceylon was a bold innovation, but 
was remarkably successful in terms of its objectives: in half a century a 
native kingdom was destroyed, the power of native chiefs undermined, 
and the economic structure of Sinhalese society revolutionized. English 
was introduced as the language of government, and education in the 
vernacular was turned over to the missionary and church authorities— 
education was combined with proselytism. 

Spanish policy is revealed in the Philippines during the long period 
between 1571 and the Spanish American war. Here religion and conquest 
went hand in hand. The author quotes a historian of the period concerning 


what was probably one of the earliest of agricultural mission enterprises, 
under Dominican auspices: 


And as they were unaccustomed to the cultivation of the soil and did not 
know how to plough or dig, and had no instruments for that, nor even seed for 
planting, they were provided with all by our religious. . . . After the land that 
first year had been cultivated and the rice headed, it was given to them at the 
time of harvest, in order that they might reap and gather it. But so great was the 
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laziness of those Zambals that many of them refused to accept the land because 
it was not reaped. But others, having the profit so plainly in sight, set to work 
to reap it and gather it; and since by that means they made sure of their food 
they were inclined to work at the cultivation of their fields. 


The section on American policy in the Philippines is of peculiarly 
timely interest. Fulfilment of the pledge of independence the author takes 
for granted. He cites President McKinley’s instructions to Mr Taft as the 
first civil governor, with their emphasis on the principles of government 
‘which we deem essential to the rule of law and the maintenance of 
individual freedom.’ Then follows this summary narrative: 


The Americans began at once to bring these forces into play and they 
pursued this objective with characteristic energy and conviction until 1913. 
Thereafter the pace of advance was greatly accelerated, as a result of the return 
of the Democratic candidate in the presidential election of 1912, until 1921, 
when the victory of the Republicans ushered in a period of reaction under the 
governorship of Major-General Leonard Wood. It lasted until 1928, when Mr 
Stimson became Governor-General and revived the former policy. 


The American soldier ‘turned schoolmaster.’ The somewhat disquiet- 
ing findings of the survey of the educational system made in 1925 are 
noted, but the net results of the American régime are considered note- 
worthy. The author concludes, however, that 


it still remains to be seen whether the people have been adequately equipped 
for the proper use of the western representative institutions which have been 
conferred on them; and that it is at least uncertain whether they are in a position 


to take advantage of the full measure of independence which may await them 
in the near future. 


The French policy in Indo-China has been varied and experimental, 
the original effort at ‘assimilation,’ copied, apparently, from the British 
program in Ceylon, having given way to a more moderate policy. 

The Japanese régime in Formosa is characterized by outright super- 
imposition of an alien system in imperialistic fashion. 

The impression left by the account as a whole is one of a dogged, often 
crude, effort to bend dependent peoples to the purposes of a dominant 
power, with education and religion made subservient to political and 
economic ends. In his concluding review the author isolates ‘the kernel 
of the problem in all dependencies in modern times,’ which is ‘the emerg- 
ence of an articulate minority of Europeanized natives from the inarticulate 
mass.’ - 

Miss Cook’s pamphlet takes the reader of Native Education into a new 
world. It is an account of a ‘missionary’ enterprise, entirely secular, but 
embodying all the zeal of the new evangel of progressive education. 
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The present study is the result of a month’s observation by a member 
of the staff of the U.S. Office of Education, facilitated by Mexican federal 
school officials. 

Mexico now has about 7000 rural schools whose influence is nation- 
wide, serving the rural 80 per cent (roughly) of Mexico’s 14,000,000 
people—living in villages averaging 300 to 500. The rural school program 
was begun by sending out ‘missionaries’ to travel from village to village 
and ‘preach the gospel of the new school, to invigorate the people and to 
tell them about the new day,’ to borrow Prof. Séenz’ words. They planted 
schools without imported teachers and without pedagogic tradition. 

Curriculum-making has been, as in approved American progressive 
practice, a co-operative project aimed at elemental needs. 


The need of improving local practice in agriculture, or improving the quality of 
the product of the local industry or the means of marketing it—pottery, weaving, 
basketry, leather work—may take first place. This need then enters into and 
becomes the basis of the school curriculum. Often housing conditions must be 
improved; carpentry then becomes part of the school curriculum. Generally 
the school must encourage a varied diet and through the school garden help to 
cultivate a taste for a variety of vegetables, as well as demonstrate better methods 
of raising them. 


A rural teacher’s description of his school experiment is quoted: 


The children’s school now has a department of personal cleanliness, a medicine 
chest, a library, a little dark room for developing pictures, a chicken house and 


rabbit pen, a flower garden, a playground, an outdoor theatre and three hectares 
of crop land. 


There is little talk about illiteracy, because its elimination is assumed 
as a by-product of a conscious effort on the part of the people to attain a 
higher level of life. Adult education has been stressed from the beginning. 
In-service training of teachers is carried on through itinerant ‘cultural 
missions,’ which conduct a month’s institute for a local group of teachers, 
culminating in a fiesta occasion with exhibits, a street fair, athletics and 
dramatics. Extensive work is carried on to the end that small communities 
may be incorporated ‘into the general progress of the country.’ Library 
service is being developed on a large scale and radio is extensively used 
in education. The open-air theatre is a popular educational institution. 
This pamphlet, with appended bibliography, is one of the most 
informing the reviewer has seen among Government Printing Office 
publications. 
F. E. JOHNSON 


New YorkK 
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A NEW BROOM IN EGYPT 


New LEARNING IN OLpD Ecypt. By ErRpMAN Harris. New York: Association 
Press. $1.25. 1932. 


WHEN an enthusiastic American disciple of Professor Kilpatrick, 

fresh from ‘Teachers College, Columbia, introduces a sophomore 
class in a Cairo college, containing Egyptian, Palestinian, Syrian, Persian, 
Armenian and Levantine-American students, to group thinking and pro- 
ject work in an Egyptian village, things may be expected to happen. 
Evidently they did happen. In fact, where Mr Erdman Harris is there will 
certainly be changes, and they are more likely to be changes in the fabric 
of Egyptian social life than in the project principles. 

Our author certainly lost no time in setting to work. 


During the remainder of my first winter (which was generally employed in 
trying to master colloquial Arabic) all I had a chance to do was to teach a 
discussion course in ethics and religion for boys in the second form of the 
preparatory course (from which I learnt a great deal about their real problems), 
to talk with as many well-informed people as I could about things they felt 
needed to be done, and to steep myself in the atmosphere of the Near East. 


Not many months had passed before his pupils were helping a medical 
officer to clean up a Delta village. They discovered before long that if the 
productivity of the Egyptian farmer could be augmented to a degree 
comparable to that which obtained in the United States, the production 
which now requires four million workers could be equalled by two hundred 
thousand. This suggested a need for caution, but, to students who ‘in the 
interests of economy of time’ had been presented with the gist of Bertrand 
Russell’s Proposed Roads to Freedom, Harry F. Ward’s New Social Order, 
Paul Bousfield’s Sex and Civilisation (‘an extreme statement of the place 
of women in society, utterly at variance with Near East conceptions and 
very stimulating’) and other books of a similar nature, caution involved 
no lack of excitement. 

Faced with the segregation of women, Mr Erdman Harris found that 
his group was divided. But ‘I brought to bear the opinion of Havelock 
Ellis, John Langdon Davies, Edward L. Thorndike and others on the 
problem.’ There seem in fact to have been no fundamental issues now 
engaging the attention of western statesmen and professors that were not 
gaily faced by this happy band. ‘Time and time again the students, hot 
upon the trail of some interesting result, had to be wrenched from what 
they were doing and brought back to the university in time for their next 
class.’ Despite the claims of practical work, ‘a course in the philosophy 
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of education was offered for those senior students who wished to make a 
semester’s study of the situation.’ 

We should like to have heard more of the personal reactions of his 
class to Mr Erdman Harris’s enthusiasm. A short account of such reactions 
is indeed given with all the frankness that characterizes this engaging 
book. The Levantine-American student, for example, tells us that 


the most stimulating fact that stirred up my nerves was the general life condi- 
tions. . . . I really never thought that a beautiful country such as Egypt would 
have farmers who would live like animals. After so much work I have carried 
back with me these few words: ‘An Egyptian cannot improve himself unless 
beaten or ruled by a foreign nation and obliged to do a certain thing.’ 

The others were more hopeful. 


For those who seek to bring college work in the East into closer touch 
with the realities of life, and to make academic studies a firmer foundation 
for community welfare work, this book might be regarded as an appendix 
to the recent report on Christian colleges in India. It has the same stimu- 
lating effect as the account of Moga work in New Schools for Young India, 
but it accomplishes its purpose more briefly and with a lighter touch. 
There is a story on p. 69 which in itself is sufficient justification for the 
book. 

As a guide to those who wish to organize co-operative community 
work or social service among the rising generation of the East, the book 
deserves high praise. If we have stressed Mr Erdman Harris’s gaiety and 
enthusiasm, it is only right that we should emphasize at the close his 
determination to study the facts and to infect his students with a similar 
desire as a prelude to constructive work. Those who follow his guidance 
will find like him that their students will gradually be led from observation 
to study, and from study to practical application of its results. 


ARTHUR MAYHEW 
LONDON 





JOHN R. MOTT 


Joun R. Mott: Wortp Citizen. By Bast Matuews. London: Student Christian 
Movement. 12s. 6d. New York: Harper. $3.00. 1934. 


ye Som reviewer confesses that he came to this biography with the 

common prejudice against biographies of living men. In such 
cases not only must the life-story be incomplete, but it is hard for the 
biographer to write even of that fragment without either erring in taste 
or moving in fetters. Such a tour de force then must justify itself on other 
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grounds than that it is the simple story of a man’s life. In his preface 
Mr Mathews gives that reason. His work at Geneva has been 


shaping literature for boys and young men of some fifty nations and their 
leaders, in the interest of international and inter-racial fellowship and the 
rebuilding of the world’s life on the foundations of Christ’s life and teaching. 


He says: | 


The significance of [John R. Mott’s life] seems to me to lie in the fact that 
he has dedicated and disciplined every power of body, mind and spirit to 
incessant battle across the world, through decade after decade, for the Kingdom 
of God. The central purpose that drove me to conceive and project the prepara- 
tion of this book is to convey to a new generation, that sees the old order crumb- 
ling and that has no clear picture of what should be built in its place, the ringing 
challenge of such a virile and sustained warfare. 


The plea in this case the reviewer believes is sound, and the execution 
sustains it. Moving within the limits indicated, Mr Mathews has produced 
an excellent book which fully justifies the years of labour which he has 
given to it. The project, in less capable hands, might so easily have gone 
wrong, the central figure might have become ‘dark with excess of bright- 
ness,’ the endless conferences recorded might have become a weariness 
to the spirit as well as to the flesh. But these snares have been in the 
main avoided, and the reviewer has read the book, and believes its readers 
generally will read it, with sustained interest and a greatly enhanced 
understanding of the scope of Dr Mott’s life-work, of his principles of 
action and inevitably of the troubled earth in which that work has been 
wrought out. 

The abundance of material has been kept well in hand, a wonderfully 
clear and ordered picture of the great range of Dr Mott’s activities has 
been given, and as much has been told of his personal and family life as 
we have any right to know. It is probable that this is not the last biography 
of Dr Mott that we shall have, for he has invested his life in things and 
causes that can never grow old, but certainly any future biography will 
have to build upon this foundation. 

To many the opening chapter will be the most interesting part of the 
book. Mr Mathews shows quite clearly that in Dr Mott’s case the 
child was father of the man. He came of pioneer farming and lumbering 
stock, to be born in New York State in 1865, and spent his early youth 
in a little township called Postville in the State of Iowa. We have a very 
attractive picture of his father and mother and of a boyhood reared in 
the Puritan tradition but capable of reckless adventure and inspired by a 
thirst for knowledge which in time drove him first to Fayette College and 
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then to Cornell University. He had consciously entered the Christian life 
early, but the decisive stamp was set on his life at Cornell by an address 
delivered by J. K. Studd, then a student at Cambridge University, 
who had himself caught the sacred flame from a mission conducted at 
Cambridge University by D. L. Moody. From this mission came ‘the 
Cambridge Seven,’ who in the early ’nineties volunteered for the China 
Inland Mission, but before they went carried the flame to Edinburgh 
University, where for several years it was fostered by Henry Drummond. 
Dr Tatlow has recently told the whole remarkable story of this race of 
torch-bearers in his history of the Student Christian Movement, with 
which this narrative of Dr Mott should be compared. The decisive 
moment in Mott’s life is told by him in these words: 


I heard the speaker give three short sentences which proved to be the 
turning-point in my life. These were the three sentences: ‘Seekest thou great 
things for thyself? Seek them not. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.’ These 
words went straight to the springs of my motive life. I have forgotten all else 
that the speaker said, but on these few words hinged my life-investment decision. 


The rest of this biography shows with what uncompromising thorough- 
ness this early decision has been carried out in an ever-broadening field, 
how great natural powers were disciplined and how remorselessly time 
was saved and used that the whole of life might be a clear and deep 
channel for the Divine Spirit, and how the Divine Providence opened up 
the way to the ends of the earth. Mott’s nature, like that of his people, in 
this generation at least, is essentially practical, and so the story of this 
book is in the main one of incessant action rather than contemplation. 
It is the life of a crusader. The only parallel I know to it in this regard 
is Tyerman’s life of John Wesley. But, like that biography, this shows 
quite plainly an intuitive inward depth sedulously guarded and the 
power of detachment and of passing at any moment into the high places 
of the spirit. Like Wesley’s, too, it shows a broad and vigorous human 
intelligence delighting in all kinds of knowledge. It will dispel some 
illusions, also. Some have thought of Dr Mott as mainly an organizer 
and Christian publicist. What the book shows quite conclusively is that 
he is fundamentally an evangelist whose unusual practical gifts have been 
called into play and kept at their fullest tension by his deep sympathy 
with men and profound faith in the power of the living Christ to meet 
all the deepest needs of the human spirit. 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief notice like the present to 
give anything but a mere impression of a book so rich in its implications 
as well as in its facts, or to indicate what the book tells of Dr Mott in 
his home life and personal relations. But of these implications a word 
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may be said in closing this notice. It is said that Benjamin Jowett once 
told one of his most brilliant students, G. W. Steevens, the war corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail, that journalism was a bad investment for his 
gifts. It was too much of a free-lance affair. ‘Believe me,’ said the sage, 
who wanted this youth for Balliol, ‘the man who leaves the deepest mark 
upon life is the man who serves with a great institution.’ We may apply 
that apophthegm to Dr Mott. He has invested his life in great institutions 
—in the Y.M.C.A., national and international, in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and, above all, in the far vaster institution of the 
Christian Church. It is the simple truth that he has left a deep mark 
upon them all. The war has cut right across his deepest hopes, but he 
has never for a moment lost heart or faith but has rekindled them in many 
others and led them on in the work of reconstruction. We can see now 
that the work he accomplished before the war could not have been accom- 
plished to-day. But that it has been done and has endured through the 


storm is of infinite moment for the future. 
Davip S. Cairns 


ABERDEEN 





THE FOUNDER OF THE NEW ZEALAND MISSIONS 


Tue LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF SAMUEL MARSDEN (1765-1838). Edited by 
Joun Rawson Exper, D.Litt. Illustrated. Maps. Dunedin: Wilkie & 
Reed (for the Otago University Council). Obtainable London: Kiek, 
16-17 Paternoster Row. 42s. 1932. 


HILE the ink is still wet on enthralling current records of Christian 
progress overseas, we still find it essential to reread and reinterpret 
the record of the great beginnings of missions. The story of the Chris- 
tianization of New Zealand is one of the most instructive history books 
of the Church. Fertile islands which to-day form a self-governing dominion 
within the British Empire, which hold important mandatory powers under 
the League of Nations in the Pacific, which have progressed perhaps 
further than any land in giving due place in Church and State to the 
educated descendants of the original cannibal tribes, and which stand 
partners with western nations in the sending of missionaries to distant 
lands, first heard the Gospel a hundred and twenty years ago. 

No single missionary incident is more familiar or picturesque than 
the landing of Samuel Marsden in the Bay of Islands and his sermon to 
the Maoris on Christmas Day 1814. Certain later incidents in the march of 
events in New Zealand are more or less widely known—the occupation of 
the islands by Great Britain in 1840 (made necessary by the conduct of 
unregulated white settlers); the treaty of Waitangi, safeguarding Maori 
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rights; the coming of George Augustus Selwyn in 1842 (the first and only 
‘Bishop of New Zealand’), and the subsequent difficulty of adjustment 
between his views and those of the Church Missionary Society’s mis- 
sionaries; the controversy about the tenure of land by missionaries; the 
various wars and the devastating persistence of the Hau-hau movement. 
But all these fall outside the span of Marsden’s life, though remembrance 
of them enhances the significance of the four-and-twenty years in which he 
toiled with indomitable faith and perseverance to lay the foundations of 
the Maori Church and the future of New Zealand. 

After a preliminary chapter on Marsden as the senior chaplain of New 
South Wales, with a sympathetic sketch of his character and philosophy of 
life, Professor Elder confines himself to the text of Marsden’s record of his 
seven visits to New Zealand and certain relevant letters between himself 
and the leaders of the C.M.S. in London. Few missionary journals have 
been handled in such scholarly fashion. Diligent research has made 
possible this verification of personal references and place names. The 
annotations are admirable throughout. Though they lack the charm and 
humour which make the Livingstone journals a classic for all time, the 
Marsden journals are not only a record of the beginning of a great nation 
and a living Church but they are human documents of real interest, 
showing a strong man surmounting physical and moral obstacles without 
abating a jot of his purpose, sternly cutting away evil which dishonoured 
his cause, pressing on through obloquy and misunderstanding and giving 
a friendship both loyal and discerning to the ‘noble savages’ who trusted 
him in return. 

Times have changed since the days of Samuel Marsden, but the 
missionary Church would gain from fresh infusion of the love of his heart 
and the iron in his blood. And may the work of our generation be inter- 
preted in the future by historians such as Professor Elder of Otago 
University, Dunedin. 

LONDON G. A. GOLLock 





DR SCHWEITZER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
My Lire and TxHoucst: An Autobiography.’ By ALBert Scnweltzer. Trans- 
lated by C. T. Campion. Illustrated. London: Allen & Unwin. 10s, 6d. 
1933- 
+ brews remarkable book is likely to become a classic. It contains, in a 


short compass, the transparently sincere record of one of the greatest 
men living in our own generation. It should be read by every one who takes 


1 Original German edition: Aus meinem Leben und Denken. Leipzig: Meiner. M. s. 
1932. American edition: Out of my Life and Thought. New York: Holt. $2.50. 1933. 
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an interest in the mission work of the Christian Church in modern times, 
for it sets forth an ideal worked out in daily life and it shows how the 
highest motive of the Christian faith may find its adequate expression in 
the new age. To read this book is to be able to understand the secret which 
lies behind Dr Schweitzer’s and his wife’s heroic sacrifice in Christ’s name. 

The biography is as simple and direct as Dr Schweitzer himself. It 
reveals the humility of true greatness. Not a word is wasted as the author 
tells his story of spiritual victory won at great cost. It ends with a note of 
reverent thankfulness at the thought of God’s mercy and goodness so 
abundantly shown towards its author. 

What Christ has meant to Dr Schweitzer in this life of suffering, 
leading on to victory, is not difficult to follow. In his early youth, as the 
son of a village pastor in Alsace, he had instinctively come to feel a deep 
reverence for all God’s creatures and a mystical sense of the divine pre- 
sence. In spite of intellectual questionings of a fundamental character, this 
realization of the divine life within became deeper, and he gradually found 
its meaning and purpose in heartfelt obedience to Christ. 

In early days as a student of the Gospels he came to certain conclusions 
which were embodied in his Quest of the Historical Jesus. He felt that the 
concrete imagery used by our Lord concerning the Kingdom of God had 
been explained away by Harnack and the Liberal school. It appeared to 
him that Christ Himself had regarded the coming of the Kingdom in a 
far more literal manner. He was well aware that this new outlook on the 
Gospel story might mean an unsettlement and unrest for Christian piety, 
but he went forward where truth appeared to lead him. 

One confirmation of this came to the present reviewer in a strange 
manner in India with regard to Dr Schweitzer himself. For in the Modern 
Review of Calcutta an able writer, misunderstanding Dr Schweitzer’s own 
position, had bracketed him with Drews and Robertson as denying alto- 
gether the historicity of Jesus. In reply to this (when it was pointed out to 
him) Dr Schweitzer wrote me a remarkable letter showing that his own 
work of research had established the historical character of Jesus. For the 
Gospels, as he interpreted them, were crowded with local details which 
could only belong to one peculiar age in Jewish history. These messianic 
ideas were profoundly modified after the fall of Jerusalem. Therefore such 
detail could never have been invented by a later age. Thus in India 
Dr Schweitzer’s work has already proved to be of singular value in setting 
free the mind from the ‘myth’ theory and establishing the Gospel on the 
bedrock of historical fact. 

It is impossible to trace in a brief review the wonder of Dr Schweitzer’s 
many-sided life, reaching supreme excellence in strangely diverse direc- 
tions—as a musician, a doctor, a Christian theologian and a devoted 
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follower of Christ in the mission field. One fact comes out clearest of all in 
this autobiography, and on this alone I would dwell with emphasis: the 
supreme motive power of his whole life and that of his devoted wife has 
been obedience to Christ as the Lord and Master. He does not define that 
obedience in the metaphysical terms of a creed, but it dominates him by 
its own transcendent power. 

This present volume, after it has run its course, should certainly be 
published in a cheaper form so as to reach the general reader as well as the 
scholar. It should rank along with the lives of Livingstone and others as 
one of the greatest stories of our times. 


C. F. ANDREWs 
SeLty Oak, BIRMINGHAM 





THE MASS MOVEMENT REPORT 


CHRISTIAN Mass Movements IN Inpia: A Study with Recommendations. By 
J. Waskom Pickett. Foreword by JoHN R. Mott. London: International 
Missionary Council. 7s. 6d. New York: Abingdon Press. $2.0. 1934. 


HEE is a book one would long to place in the hands of every 

minister and missionary advocate, and certainly every library 
should possess it. It should also, as Dr Mott says in his foreword, be a 
great boon to all workers in mass movements, as well as to the administrat- 
ing boards and the home base supporters, for it is the first scientific and 
critical review of these Indian mass movements which will, undoubtedly, 
affect India’s destiny more powerfully than will any of the dramatic 
political changes of recent years. 

The work was carried out under the auspices of the National Christian 
Council of India, under the direction of Dr J. Waskom Pickett, an 
American Methodist missionary of twenty-three years’ service, in colla- 
boration with a group of experts in rural life and work. These were guided 
at critical stages by the staff of the American Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, which contributed generously to the cost of the 
survey. 

As Dr Pickett makes clear in his introduction, there were certain 
necessary limitations to the areas visited. This was inevitable, but whilst 
it in no way affects the fundamental value of the work, one cannot help 
regretting that movements such as those in Assam and Burma, and such 
language areas as Gujarati, Kanarese and Malayalam, and the influential 
Telugu field of the Methodist Missionary Society in Hyderabad, had to 
be excluded from the ‘area surveys.’ 

Further, though the volume runs to over 380 pages, there are at least 
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three points on which yet more detailed information would have added 
greatly to its helpfulness. 

First, too little is said of the background of popular religion that 
colours the whole life of village India, religion which deals with the 
practical needs of common life and whose priest or priestess is looked to 
by the whole village for guidance and protection. Only as this background 
is understood will the great task of the Christian teacher appear in its 
full light—the task of helping converts to know the living Lord as really 
as they once knew the devil-goddess. 

Again, considering the immense importance of self-support, more 
information might usefully have been provided concerning co-operative 
banks and societies. This is now a controversial subject, some outstanding 
failures having created doubt as to the possibility of success on a wide 
scale, and a fuller examination of the subject, with an array of facts, of 
both successes and failures, might perhaps have been expected in so 
authoritative a work. 

In the third place, Sudra mass movements are dealt with as one of 
the glorious results of Christianity amongst the Untouchables, but one 
of the biggest problems which these new caste converts create is the 
provision of teachers and evangelists suitable to the new conditions of 
life and intelligence of caste Hindus. Little guidance is given in these 
pages on a question than which none can be more far-reaching in its 
effect on the future of the Indian Church. 

Having said so much that savours of criticism let us turn to review 
in brief the quite invaluable information and convictions to be found in 
this study. It is written in an easy and pleasing style, adorned with a 
wealth of illustration, and must prove a wonderful tonic to every reader 
who cares for the coming of the kingdom of God. 

Dr Mott once declared in the hearing of the reviewer that these 
movements, first amongst the Outcastes and now, concurrently, amongst 
the Sudras, form ‘the greatest Christian apologetic of the century.’ Such 
a dictum finds complete confirmation by the men best fitted to form a 
judgment whom India and America could provide, after an exhaustive 
enquiry within a range of varied areas, and their findings are supported 
by carefully drawn up and quite unanswerable statistics. 

The social and economic conditions of the mass movement converts are 
described and tabulated, whilst the social and economic effect of Chris- 
tianity is clearly portrayed. A highly instructive section analyses the 
motives of. converts, and the correlation of these motives with the sub- 
sequent attainment of the converts leads to some surprising and far- 
reaching results. Other chapters deal with support of the Church, schools, 
administration and policy, with the impression converts make upon their 
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neighbours, with moral problems such as dishonesty and drink. The 
volume concludes with an orderly statement of what the Commission 
believes to be the dangers of mass movements and the recommendations 
offered, both in view of them and of the immeasurable opportunities the 
movements afford. Suffice it to say that in the judgment of the reviewer 
it is a book both for reading and for reference to which every intelligent 
Christian with a concern for India should gain access. 


G. E. HickMAN JOHNSON 
LONDON 





THE NEW LATIN AMERICA 


AMERICA REVOLUCIONARIA: CONFERENCIAS Y Ensayos. By S. G. InMaAN. Madrid: 
Morata. P. 7.50. ($1.00 in U.S.A.) 1933. 

Ex DesTINO DE Los PugBLos IBericos. By JuAN Orts Gonzalez. Madrid: 
Librerid Nacional y Extranjera. P. 10. 1932. 


R INMAN’S book contains the substance of a series of lectures given 

in some of the leading capitals of Hispanic America, together with 

additional material. The attention given to the lecturer’s views and the 

reception accorded to him, as well as his indefatigable labours in the 

interests of inter-American friendship, and educational and religious 
reform, fully justify their publication. 

The religious problem is not dealt with as such, but the tone of the 
lectures and the points of view set forth spring from a profoundly Christian 
outlook on modern civilization in the American republics south of the 
United States. The author describes himself as a liberal, and proceeds to 
define the quality of liberalism most necessary to the solution of the 
religious, educational and social problems of Latin America. From this 
standpoint he severely criticizes the recent dictatorships, as well as some of 
the attitudes and actions adopted by the United States toward their 
southern neighbours. 

Among many groups, and not the least among students in nearly all the 
republics southwards from Mexico, a new sense of reality is appearing. 
Pure intellectualism is giving way to a determination to welcome no easy 
escape from the pressing challenge of the present hour and the crisis of 
civilization. Some of the examples given in this book, such as the educa- 
tional programme in Mexico and the constitutional experiment of Uruguay, 
reveal nations in genuine struggle with their major problems. It is this 
picture of the realities of the present day in Latin America which gives 
immediate interest to this book. 

Perhaps one observation is permissible. It is only too clear from 
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Dr Inman’s account that Latin American religion is still adrift. No real 
reconstruction can come until a basis of thought has been studied and 
defined. The liberal, says the author, refuses to accept a written creed. 
This may be so; but it is not likely that Latin America will realize her best 
religious ideals by refusing to face the agony of the struggle after truth and 
comprehension, and the pursuit of adequate expression. The highest 
religious experience of the Iberian soul in the lives of her Christian mystics 
confirms this. It would have been interesting in this book to have had 
Dr Inman’s own thought on this problem. 

Dr Orts Gonzalez is more concerned with this point of view. He makes 
his analysis of Iberian character and traces the religious experience of the 
Spanish people with especial reference to the Reformation and the 
phenomenon of Jesuitism. This leads him to discuss the possibility of a 
New Reformation in the Spain of to-day. As for Protestantism, he does 
not necessarily find it incompatible with the Iberian character; and he 
contends that the Roman Catholic Church, least of all, can make an 
adequate case against Protestantism on the ground of its ‘foreign’ character. 

Unfortunately, those who aspire to see a new reformation in Spain 
have to contend with many difficulties. The spirit of the nation is not only 
anti-clerical but widely anti-religious. But a greater difficulty than this 
(which is possibly temporary) is the lack of profound spiritual experience, 
whether among Catholics or evangelicals. There are a few individuals, it 
is certain, of whom this is not true, but their voices cry in the wilderness. 
This is nothing short of a tragedy; for the reviewer agrees with both the 
present authors that the contribution which the Iberian and Ibero- 
American nations might make to the enrichment of Christian experience 
is potentially no small one. 


KENNETH G. GRUBB 
LONDON 





THE FAITH OF THE CHINA INLAND MISSION 


Our Szat: Being the Witness of the China Inland Mission to the Faithfulness 
of God. By MarsHALL BROOMHALL. Illustrated. London: China Inland 
Mission and Religious Tract Society. 2s. 6d. 1933. 


HERE is no missionary society which produces better books than the 
China Inland Mission. Its writers, and notably Mr Marshall 
Broomhall,. know how to collect, arrange and present their facts in such 
a way as to hold the attention of their readers. They have a great story to 
tell and they know how to tell it with warmth and faith, and at the same 
time with a mastery of their facts. Our Seal sets out to establish a certain 
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proposition. In chapter after chapter various tests of faith are recalled, 
and evidence is brought forward to confirm the foundation truth of the 
Society which is built upon belief in the faithfulness of God. ‘Here 
then are facts, not fancies, and principles, not theories. They have been 
practised, tried and confirmed.’ 

The story is one which should be read by all who care for the missionary 
enterprise. Many will probably find that in varied ways they can bring 
forward their own confirmation of the main contention in this book. No 
missionary society was indeed so tried as the C.I.M. by the fluctuations 
in the value of silver in China, but in their own service of the Gospel all 
societies at work in China have similar records to bring, but not being 
limited to China they were not tried so severely. But we do not know 
where we can find a more concise and illuminating account of the silver 
crisis than in the chapter, “The Test of Exchange.’ It contains also a most 
moving account of the way in which as the cost of silver rose the income of 
the mission increased. The correspondence is indeed remarkable. There is 
a diagram on p. 111 which sums up a whole story. 

Mr Broomhall very wisely does not embark upon any philosophical 
or theological discussion of the things that have happened. It is enough for 
him to accept the truth that they who commit themselves to the work of 
God ‘must find refuge in Him.’ He has much to say of the trial of faith; 
this trust in the ability of God to provide for His work does not mean 
that ‘the mission’s path has always been made easy in the matter of 
supplies. In the test of war the warrior is tested as well as the principles 
of his warfare—in this case the principle of faith.’ The book is not a 
record of a credit and debit account which never occasions a moment of 
anxiety. It is rather a story of many tests in which, when all the facts are 
surveyed, the main principle is confirmed, that ‘the silver is God’s and 
the gold is His.’ We are grateful to Mr Broomhall for his vindication of 
the faithfulness of God in the story of his society. 

It is not for any writer to strike a balance between the good and the 
evil results at the end of such a calamity as the world war. Still less can 
we conjecture what the faithful Lord might have done for us if as a race 
we had not been led by our sin into that crime. Exchange also is a mys- 
terious business; but at least it registers the way in which the nations of 
the world are related one to another in their dealing with goods which 
they have won from nature. Exchange shows how far these nations are 
moved by the principle of mutual co-operation or by ignorance of each 
other, self-interest, greed, crude and godless nationalism. Exchange may 
mean unemployment, hunger, despair and death for multitudes simply 
because the families of mankind do not obey the will of God. What the 
Lord of the world might do for His children under other conditions we 
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cannot know. It is enough to find, as in such a book as this, something 
told of that counter good which God can give even in a world such as 
this to those who trust Him. 
E, SHILLITO 
LONDON 





THE CHINESE CHURCH 


Tue Cuinese CuurcH IN ACTION. By JoHN Foster. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 28. 1933. 


6 Bars book of modest dimensions and price is intended for those 

in our churches and schools who are asking what is happening 
in China to-day, and it is hard to imagine one which would satisfy them 
more adequately. It would be my first choice among the available selection 
of books dealing with Christianity in China at the moment. The Edin- 
burgh House Press is to be congratulated on it. Could they in future 
books give us more illustrations? There are none in this. Also the bibliog- 
raphy at the end might be improved. There is an obvious misprint in 
the title of The Good Earth, by Pearl Buck. But the book itself is an 
excellent one. I have been persuading as many people as I could to buy 
and read it. 

John Foster, who had written earlier on Chinese Realities, brings to 
the making of the present work more than ten years’ experience in South 
China, and in addition (a point of some importance) two periods of home 
leave in England, during which he did a good deal of effective deputa- 
tion work in the churches and answered hundreds of questions. His 
book owes much of its quality to this knowledge of those for whom he is 
writing. It describes the Five-Year Movement, gives a new insight into 
the needs and problems—international, social and personal—of the 
younger men and women and emphasizes the unparalleled opportunities 
for evangelism. By ‘evangelism’ he does not mean only sermons and 
special campaigns, but includes educational work in school and church 
and home. He includes also service for the community, especially in 
rural areas. The movement for developing the rural service of the Church 
finds its chief expression in North China, and of this Mr Foster has not 
direct experience; indeed much of it has developed quite recently. The 
next book will have to describe this rural work, and by that time there 
will be still more to say. What the present book gives is a vivid picture 
of life and work in city communities and schools, well written, effective 
and with the glow of conviction that comes from a mind and heart that 
has itself entered deeply into the Christian experience. 

LonDON R. D. REEs 
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THE LAYMEN’S REPORTS 


Home BasE AND MISSIONARY PERSONNEL. Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry: 
Fact-Finders’ Reports. Volume vu, Supplementary Series. Part Two. 
Edited by Orvitte A. Petry. New York: Harper. $1.50. 1933. 


IF any reader is led by the title, ‘Home Base,’ to anticipate such a 

comprehensive study of mission conditions in the North American 
Protestant churches as was made by the Laymen’s Inquiry in the foreign 
fields, he will be disappointed. The Home Base division contains selected 
material from the Fact-Finders’ Reports under the following headings: 
Recruiting and Selecting New Missionaries, by Charles H. Fahs; Causes 
for Withdrawal of Missionaries, by Trevor P. Bowen; Missionary Finances, 
by Mr Bowen and Roderick Beach; Promoting Missions at Home, by 
Oliver W. Holmes—the whole filling 154 pages. 

Mr Fahs indicates the limited scope of his enquiry by saying that the 
time available for this particular study of recruiting has not made possible 
an orderly survey of this whole field of interest. Instead, an attempt has 
been made to bring together the results of various investigations already 
made, to indicate areas in which important research is in process, and to 
outline certain questions emergent at the present stage of adjustment and 
change. He first reviews the report on the situation in the mission boards 
made by Leslie B. Moss at Atlantic City in 1930. He then gives a historical 
sketch of the Student Volunteer Movement, showing the large part it has 
played in former years, while the figures of recent years set it aside as no 
longer a dependable source of missionary supply. The startling fall of 
student enlistments from the peak of 2783 in 1920 to 252 in 1928 is an 
arresting fact. A study of thirty representative centres of American culture 
—north, east, south and west—based on their Student Volunteer sailing 
record, shows that they are failing to produce missionary purpose; 
even Williams College, seat of the haystack prayer meeting, not having 
a single sailed volunteer during the five years preceding 1931. This means 
that the boards are thrown back largely upon the church schools for 
candidates. The importance of these schools is emphasized by the testimony 
of the board secretaries. 

The reader cannot fail to realize that this is a story of disturbing 
decline, and decline has in it no inspiration. The figures, too, are those of 
the past, and so rapid are the changes that they are out of date before 
the volume is printed so far as indicating present conditions are concerned. 
Since 1931 the new era has set in, with its student trends and temper. 
The past decade has now the interest of history, and for light on missionary 
recruiting one must look elsewhere. 
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As for the second chapter, on causes for withdrawal of missionaries, 
I cannot remember having read anything with greater wonder, regret and 
pain. Wonder that such a chronicle of complaint should have been per- 
mitted to find place in print, and in a volume sponsored as this one is. 
In my judgment the manuscript should have been consigned to the waste- 
paper basket, as much for the sake of the missionary complainants as for 
the cause of missions and Christianity. Here are grave charges, published 
anonymously, They should, if printed, be made specific, naming the 
accuser and the accused. As it is, the shadow of these unsubstantiated 
charges of dishonesty, defamation of character, deliberate effort to defeat 
appointment, discourtesy, lying and so on falls upon all the boards and 
the secretaries. Surely, before giving publicity to such pitiful and painful 
revelations of human weakness, a thorough investigation should have been 
made. 

The missionary finances of eight foreign mission boards are of interest 
to those who love statistics, but they do not come further than 1930, and 
the largest declines have befallen since then. The chapter on promoting 
missions at home gives a carefully prepared survey of the promotion 
methods in practice among six denominations and covers educational 
as well as financial activities in support of foreign missions. This 
chapter will be informing to many, but the tendency to change is 
strong and continuous. Here is much useful knowledge, however, well 
presented. 

When we come to the last forty pages, which chronicle the results of 
the enquiries made in four foreign fields—India, Burma, China and Japan 
—by the late Dr Fennell P. Turner, we are in an atmosphere that is 
distinctive of his genial spirit. It would be well if his report could be 
reprinted separately and widely circulated. It is sympathetic, fair and 
discerning. His total impression of the missionary personnel of his four 
fields is that the scholastic and cultural preparation of the average group of 
missionaries surpasses that of similar groups in the home land. He says 
that they are devoted, unselfish, able men and women, working hard, 
willing and eager to let the nationals take over their work—and all this 
when morale is affected by many recalls and cutting down of work. 
His closing word expresses his judgment that this period affords one of 
the greatest opportunities for the missionaries in the history of the mis- 
sionary movement. And his injunction is that the situation as it stands 
to-day should be made clear to the missionary recruit. Add, ‘to the 
churches as well,’ and we shall all agree. 

Howarp B. Grose 

New York 
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THE LAYMEN’S REPORTS 


Japan. Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry: Regional Reports of the Commission 
of Appraisal. Vol. 11, Supplementary Series. Part One; and Fact- 
Finder’s Reports. Vol. v1, Supplementary Series. Part Two. Edited by 
Orville A. Petty. New York: Harper. Each 1.50. 1933. 


HESE two volumes contain the sifted material collected by the 
‘Fact-Finders’ on their visit to Japan in 1931-32. They are exactly 
what the title describes them to be. The outlook is essentially that of a 
layman who regards the Church more as a religious organization than 
anything else. It is foreign in as much as the members of the Commission 
with one exception had no first-hand knowledge of Japan based on 
experience of prolonged residence in the country—a qualification of some 
importance as their Japanese friends pointed out (vol. vi, p. 201). They 
came out at the instigation of the missions, and their whole background 
and thinking up to the time of their landing in Japan was ‘mission.’ They 
were a commission of enquiry—and this fact gives to the two volumes 
perhaps their greatest value. With the assistance of a large number of able 
Japanese they have amassed an extraordinary amount of material, which 
perhaps constitutes the most useful section of the Report. 

No effort is spared to discover facts. The reviewer was in Japan at 
the time of the Commission’s visit, and though not actually subjected to 
scrutiny, save in connexion with the work of newspaper evangelism, he 
got evidence on all hands of the serious way in which the members 
undertook their task. So far as the report of newspaper evangelism is 
concerned I find myself in substantial agreement with most of what they 
say, though in it as in other things there is a failure to appreciate the 
significance and place of the Church. 

The writers are evidently out to get the Japanese point of view first, 
though perhaps they do not appreciate the suspicion, groundless no doubt, 
that their visit aroused in a community of churches already weary with 
overmuch investigation. This perhaps led them to pay too great attention 
to two types of Japanese witnesses: the pastors of city churches, men of 
first-class ability, trained abroad, ministering to strong and independent 
congregations, able to carry on without any mission grants-in-aid and, 
what is more, also able to speak the language of the members of the 
Commission; and Japanese ‘Adullamites,’ eager to rush in with their 
particular grievances. And though the Commission learnt in time to 
discriminate, yet here and there in the Report such opinions are recorded, 
hedged about with qualifications no doubt, which really are not worth the 
paper on which they are written and are calculated by their very mention 
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to create a wrong impression. In view of the time at the disposal of the 
Commission, however, such a result was perhaps inevitable. 

Another weakness in the Report is that, while a certain amount of 
discrimination is made between those missions which followed a wise 
policy of devolution and those which tended to retain control in their own 
hands, in the general conclusions which are drawn the tendency is to 
think too much in terms of the latter type. In the case of the former, 
except where purely personal factors have entered in, the relation of 
Church and mission has been one of increasingly close fellowship and 
co-operation. The writer can testify to the reality of this after ten years’ 
service in a Japanese diocese under a Japanese bishop. In this connexion 
the Committee puts its finger on one essential weakness of the missionary 
situation when it says that 77 per cent of the missionaries answering the 
questionnaire admitted that they could not speak the Japanese language 
correctly and idiomatically. Making due allowance for modesty, there is 
undoubtedly considerable truth in this statement, and this in part is due 
to the low standard often demanded of their pupils by examiners and 
language schools. Despite the truth of this criticism, however, I have no 
hesitation in saying that in my judgment the Report makes far too 
extreme a statement on the future of missionaries in Japan and, too, on 
the lack of need of mission funds. That grants-in-aid for established work 
should be made on a decreasing scale goes without saying, but that does 
not affect the question of opening up new work in regions where the 
Japanese Church as yet is not prepared to enter. Of course such new work 
would be done with and under the Japanese Church, but at the present 
stage, if all grants of this character were withdrawn, the indigenous 
Church could not undertake it—the great bulk of the population would 
merely still continue unevangelized and untouched. With regard to the 
need of missionaries, surely the criterion is the extent to which they can 
merge their life and activity in the Japanese Church. 

The statistics are of great interest and show an enormous amount of 
work, but the entirely different methods of reckoning employed by the 
various churches render some of them of little value. Some churches (I 
have one of the biggest in Tokyo in mind) carry a membership roll half 
of which consists of people who have long left Tokyo and who may 
already be on other church rolls. Others are much more strict in their 
method of computation, which accounts in no small measure for their 
comparatively poor showing in many of the statistical tables. Until a 
common method of calculation is reached inter-church statistics in Japan 
are of little value. 

It is good to see how ‘our unhappy divisions’ appear to the lay mind, 
and the Commission are right when they say that at present the Japanese 
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are far less worried over these than the missionary body. This no doubt is 
due in part to the sectarian heritage from Buddhism. 

Many other points may be singled out for comment or criticism, but 
space does not allow. On the whole I should say that the chief value of the 
two volumes lies in the data collected, but that the judgments should be 
received with considerable reserve. 


W. H. Murray WALTON 
Broxpourne, HERTS 





THE NATURE OF RELIGION 


Tue Nature or Revicion. By Gzorc WosBERMIN. Translated by Theophil 
Menzel and D. S. Robinson. Introduction by Douglas C. Macintosh. 
New York: Crowell. $3.50. 1933. 


S WESEN DER RELIGION, the second volume in Professor 

Wobbermin’s systematic theology, which appeared in its first 
German edition in 1921, has now been rendered into English by two of his 
former American students. 

Dr Wobbermin, a pupil of Kaftan and standing in the stream of 
Ritschl’s influence, early felt impelled to react from the Ritschlian view 
of Christian apologetic and made his motto: ‘Back to Schleiermacher and 
from Schleiermacher forward!’ The architecture of the present work well 
illustrates his method. Part 1 investigates ‘the nature of religion without 
reference to its truth,’ while Part 11 examines ‘the truth of religion in the 
light of its nature.’ Thus religious psychology and a comparative study of 
religions serve as prolegomena to the erection of a constructive theology 

To Efiglish-speaking students Dr Wobbermin’s thought has special 
interest for two reasons. In Germany he was among the first to give atten- 
tion to the psychology of religion, became the translator of James’ Varieties 
of Religious Experience, and has always cultivated an intimate acquaintance 
with British and American writing—thus escaping the parochialism so 
characteristic of modern German theology. To-day he sets himself to 
correct two equally ill-chosen views claiming wide attention—the theology 
of crisis, which disparages all other religion in its exaltation of Christianity, 
and the opposite position which overlooks the uniqueness of Christianity 
in its preoccupation with elements common to all religions. 

The translation has been well done. The book should have a wide 
usefulness. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 


New York 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1932. By ARNOLD J. Toynnee, assisted by 
V. M. Bouter. Maps. London: Oxford University Press. (Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 248. 1933. 

DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1932. Edited by J. W. Wueerer- 
BENNETT, assisted by SterpHen Heavp. Introduction by Lord Eustace 
Percy. London: Oxford University Press. (Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 208. 1933. 


LL students of international affairs are placed under an annual 
debt by the issue of these two volumes. Professor Toynbee’s 
volume for 1931 dealt with annus terribilis, but the year under discussions 
1932, chronicles neither the devastating events of 1931 nor the decisive 
and startling changes of 1933. The size of the book, which is larger than 
usual, is probably due to the nature of the long-drawn-out negotiations, 
the tale of which is told so ably by Professor Toynbee. It is, as he says, a 
longer job to tell the story of indecisive action than to describe negotiations 
leading to a definite conclusion. 

The volume deals with the world crisis in regard to exchange and 
debts, with the whole negotiations over reparations and war debts, with 
the problem of disarmament, with the relations between Germany and 
Poland and the North East European situation, and in Part v with the Far 
East. It is this last section which will be of most interest to students of 
missionary affairs, for it contains a complete and judicious discussion of 
the entire Sino-Japanese negotiations. Anything that Professor Toynbee 
writes, no matter how carefully documented and laboriously accurate, is 
always salted with individual appreciation and a certain lambent irony. 
He makes no attempt to conceal his own critical attitude of the handling 
of the Sino-Japanese issue by the European Powers, and especially by 
Great Britain. Even a sympathetic critic may perhaps question whether 
Professor Toynbee’s theory of the psychological effect upon the English 
governing classes of Anglo-American naval parity and Indian constitu- 
tional reform, and his assumption that the British attitude towards the 
Japanese issue was dictated by this psychological reaction, is quite in 
place in an objective survey. 

As usual, the book is well indexed, but we have looked without success 
for the name of Lytton, both under ‘L’ and under Manchuria—surely an 
odd omission. 

The companion volume of Documents is quite indispensable to the 
careful student. It contains documents on reparations, war debts and 
disarmament, of which Lord Eustace Percy says ‘they are paragraphs in a 
chapter begun in 1919 and not yet finished.’ The Sino-Japanese docu- 
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ments, however, include those published early in 1933, and of this section 
it may be said that it constitutes a complete chapter in the record of 
human history, though, as Lord Eustace Percy suggests, a chapter in a 
story which may yet have a happier ending. Probably nowhere else is to 
be found in so convenient form the whole of the documentary basis for a 
judgment on the Sino-Japanese issue. It is worth noting that certain parts 
of the Lytton Report on Manchuria are included. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANS 





THE ABYSSINIAN 


THE ABYSSINIAN AT Home. By C. H. Watker, O.B.E. Glossary. London: 
Sheldon Press. 7s. 6d. 1933. 


6 Ra book evidently embodies the result of much painstaking and 

laborious research into the life, language and customs of a country 
which is little known to Europeans. It is of peculiar interest, because in 
these days, when practically the whole of Africa has been more or less 
brought into contact with western civilization, it remains the only part of 
that vast continent, with the exception of the small republic of Liberia, 
which has never been ruled by Europeans. It is true that the Emperor has 
lately introduced European and American advisers to various so-called 
Departments of State, but he himself remains the virtual ruler and head of 
every department. Haile Sellassie, ‘the King of the kings of Ethiopia,’ 
‘the conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah,’ is the one power to whom 
we must look if Abyssinia is to be brought into line with the advancing 
civilization of Africa. 

All friends of Africa will watch this advance with great interest. The 
government of Liberia by Africans has proved a ghastly failure, but the 
position in Abyssinia is entirely different. The ruling race, the Amharra, 
are of different stock, and have their own language, laws and customs. 
Mr Walker has made all these the subject of close study, and no one who 
is interested in the future of this remarkable country can afford to neglect 
this little book, which throws great light on many matters which cannot 
be grasped by any mere traveller through the country, who will find it 
difficult to get anyone to explain to him the system of law, land tenure 
and feudalism, or the form of Christianity which is the professed religion 
of the ruling classes, though many millions of the Galla and other tribes 
are not Christians. The book gives a vivid picture of the domestic and 
social life of Abyssinia, because the author has let the people among whom 
he lived describe in their own words the elaborate laws and traditions, 
mostly religious, which govern every detail of their lives. 
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It is to be regretted that the writer has purposely omitted any reference 
to slavery, on the ground that vigorous efforts to bring it to an end are 
now being made by the Emperor, who has said that he believed that, as a 
result of the measures he had taken and would take, it would be extinct 
in about fifteen or twenty years. A study of the laws and conditions of 
slavery such as the author could doubtless give would be of immense 
value to those who are watching both critically and sympathetically the 
efforts of the Emperor, in the face of strong opposition, to remove from 
his land what the civilized world regards as a blot on his country. 

Humaig, East LOTHIAN POLWARTH 





MADAGASCAR 


Mapacascar: UN Petit CONTINENT. Par H. RusiLLon. Paris: Société des 
Missions Evangéliques. Frs 25. 1933. 


AyAADAGARCAR is in many respects a country of absorbing interest. 

A good deal of mystery attaches to its early history, peoples, flora 
and fauna. Considerable research has been applied to these matters, with 
the result that an important corpus of literature has accumulated which is 
of great value from a geographical, geological, ethnological, anthropological 
and linguistic point of view. By no means the least important contribution 
to this literature is the solid work under review. The author is well qualified 
to deal with this difficult subject. In the first place, he has made a close 
study of the most important literature relating to Madagascar, as the 
bibliography clearly shows. He has further had a missionary career of 
nearly forty years in the island, during the whole of which he has been not 
merely a persistent observer, but also a careful student of everything 
pertaining to this great country. This has enabled him to treat his sources 
with convincing perspicacity and also to make, in addition, a contribution 
to the whole subject of Madagascar which, by reason of its authentic 
originality, will undoubtedly rank as of great importance. 

The chapters on the inhabitants and their origins, the language 
(vernacular and tribal) and tribal folklore are especially to be noted, 
particularly those dealing with the religion and social life of the tribes still 
for the most part uncivilized. These chapters furnish abundant material 
for an intensive study of primitive peoples. Indeed, so much data is 
peculiar to Madagascar, that a book such as this becomes indispensable 
per se to any thorough study of ethnology, anthropology and primitive or 
native psychology. The book concludes with a survey of Christian activity 
in the island, especially during the period 1820-1920, in which the 
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vicissitudes and the remarkable development of the Church are vividly 
portrayed. This survey stands out as a solid monument of missionary 
apologetic, and undoubtedly the book as a whole will serve not only to 
make the island known, but also to awaken a deeper interest in her peoples 
—the majority of whom are still desperately in need of the Gospel of Christ. 

The interesting illustrations include a remarkable collection of etchings 
by M. Mayor, a young French artist, which are an effective adjunct to the 
text. The mission is to be congratulated on the publication of a work which 
will inevitably prove to be a classic of high standard. An English translation 
of this book would be welcomed, and would ensure for it an enhanced 
circulation such as it richly merits. 

CAMBRIDGE A. V. HaRDYMAN 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Christian Mission in the Modern World. By W. D. Schermerhorn. 
(New York: Abingdon Press. $2.50. 1933.) Dr Schermerhorn, Professor 
of Missions at the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, prepared 
this volume as a reference book for his students. It is a comprehensive 
survey of the development of Christianity and the position of Protestant 
missions in the world to-day, with special reference to the background of 
their work. He begins with the rise and growth of Christianity through the 
evangelization of Europe. Then follows a section on the origins and work 
of the Protestant missionary era. These two sections are introductory to 
the main body of the book, which contains a survey, area by area, of the 
entire world. It was written because no other book was available which 
gave the broad sweep of historical development of the Christian Church 
together with the background knowledge of the environment in which it 
grew. It stands to reason that any volume which has so broad an area to 
cover cannot be full in detail. The author, an evangelical Christian, has 
painted on a large canvas his own vision of the vast extent and depth of 
the modern missionary movement. He has achieved a cumulative result 
that is admirable. His book, however, will be useful to a small group 
only, because it is not detailed and thorough enough to demand the 
attention of advanced students of missions, nor is it sufficiently popular 
in form to be widely read by church members. Within its own field, how- 
ever, it has accomplished the purpose for which the author intended it. 

E. B. S. 


Angola: The Land of the Blacksmith Prince. By John T. Tucker. 
(London: World Dominion Press. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 1933.) Dr Tucker has 
added another to the growing list of survey volumes published by the 
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World Dominion Press—books which give a sketch of the history and 
physical features of various ‘mission fields,’ along with some account of the 
development of missionary work under all the Christian agencies at work 
there. Angola’s romantic story begins in the great days of Portugal’s 
adventurous youth, when her sons were braving every kind of danger 
from storms, disease and fierce tribes in their passion for seeing the world 
and planting the Cross in new lands. Franciscans, Dominicans, Capuchins 
and Jesuits struggled with heathen practices and beliefs; and food crops 
and fruit trees were introduced which became staple foods of the Natives. 
Dr Tucker describes the inauguration of Protestant missions from the 
Baptist Missionary Society in 1878 to the North Angola Mission in 1925, 
and deals with the various sides of missionary activity—educational, 
medical and so forth—and their particular problems. Fulfilling the 
purpose of this survey series, he also devotes a chapter to ‘the challenge 
of the unreached.’ The appendices are particularly valuable, for they give, 
besides a vast amount of statistical information, the text of treaties, 
decrees and other documents affecting missionary work, many of which 
are nowhere else accessible, so that the volume will be as useful for the 
missionary at work as for the missionary enthusiast in the sending countries. 
B. D. G. 


Bishop Montgomery: A Memoir. By M. M. Preface by The Archbishop 
of Canterbury. (London: Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
2s. 6d. 1933.) A charming picture of a beautiful life. Bishop Montgomery’s 
friends will be specially grateful for the chapters on his work as Bishop 
of Tasmania, about which he was always silent; his modesty would not 
allow him to describe this phase of his life. The chapter on the three 
Lambeth Conferences gives an exposition, in the Bishop’s own inimitable 
manner, of the working of those great assemblies from the inside. But 
the book is a memoir not a biography, and suffers from this compression. 
Bishop Montgomery was a missionary statesman, and from the position 
he held, his close intimacy with Lambeth and his own missionary experi- 
ence as Bishop of Tasmania a close examination of his life and letters from 
1901 onwards would perhaps make a volume of church history of great 
importance. We should like also to learn more of the Bishop’s unifying 
influence, of the working out of closer co-operation between the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church Missionary Society, of 
the part played in establishing Edinburgh House. In fact, Bishop Mont- 
gomery’s memory deserves a longer and more detailed biography. But 
while we should like a larger volume this memoir ought to be read by 
every one interested in the missionary work of the Church. 

G. E. F. 
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SOME RECENT ARTICLES IN 
PERIODICALS 


‘Fra ARBEJDSMARKEN.’ JOH. ANDERSEN. Dansk Missionsblad (Hellerup), October 
4th, 1933, pp. 587-9 and October 25th, 1933, pp. 632-5. 
[The writer is a Danish missionary and his theme is: Considerations and 
Claims in the Mission Field at the Present Time. He deals especially with 
India.] 


Fig uneasiness has been felt of late in foreign missions, due to 
* criticisms from the homeland, especially as recently stated by 
the Laymen’s Commission, and also from the native Indian Churches. 

The first are held to be of great moral value, and hope is expressed 
that no missionary will be tempted to deprive himself of the benefit of 
the Laymen’s recommendations on account of the weakness of their 
theology. The wariness of the Laymen’s Report wherever direct evangel- 
istic work is concerned, is regretted. On this point it is feared that the 
Laymen’s Commission gave undue support to Reform Hindus and other 
extreme Indians in their continual outcry against ‘Christian propaganda.’ 

The second set of criticisms should be given earnest attention, because 
they are the expression of a new era. Just as the white race has to make 
way for Indians in national and political life so must the missionary in 
the province of the Church. The Indian need and claim for self-determina- 
tion in church matters is right and proper. We ought also to reconsider 
the demands upon the missionaries for greater racial humility in their 
dealings with Indians, for a greater equality in the standard of living, for 
more respect for Indian customs, and, most of all, in regard to their 
ideals of the duties of religious leaders. 

In answer to the question how we can give practical recognition, a 
threefold answer is given. (1) Missionaries should co-operate increasingly 
with their Indian fellow-workers. In the Danish Tamil Mission, Indians 
are already in a majority in the church council and practically so in the 
business department; Indian pastors can replace missionaries, and an 
Indian is principal of the mission college. This principle is right and 
ought to be followed to the extent that nowadays no work should really 
be undertaken in which the Indians cannot share. (2) Missionaries should 
therefore try to satisfy the aspirations of the Indian Church and endeavour 
to make themselves superfluous by educating Indians to take their place. 
In the present day, for instance, it seems wrong to dismiss Indian workers 
for lack of funds, and at the same time to supply the country with more 
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Danish missionaries. If some work has to be done for which both an 
Indian and a Dane are qualified, the Indian should have the preference. 

(3) Missionaries should endeavour earnestly to approximate as closely 
as possible to the Indians in their manner of living. The missionary whose 
health will allow him to live in Indian style in an Indian house in 
the midst of an Indian town ought certainly to do so, while all should be 
willing, at least, to lead a simple life and to keep open house to Indian 
friends and visitors. 


‘THe Kincpom or Gop MoveMENT—RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT.’ TOYOHIKO 
Kacawa. Church Overseas (London), January 1934, pp. 39-47: 


The movement in its first year (1930) had to deal with a relatively 
indifferent Church; in its second, with the anti-religious movement; 
in its third, with the fascist movement; it has also had the growing 
militarist spirit against it. It has therefore had much to contend against, 
and while it has not been a failure, has not been an unqualified success. 
Its three objects were: to proclaim Christ to all the people, in opposition 
to materialistic Marxism; to practise the love of Christ, in opposition to 
a capitalism arising from a mechanized civilization; to create a solid 
Christian community. 

Marxism is waning; Japanese youth has ‘begun to think quietly about 
God once more.’ The Gospel is being spread in a remarkable way in 
rural areas; nearly eighty short-term farmers’ gospel schools have been 
established and a number of little village churches founded. Thus the 
great need which existed for gospel schools for laymen is beginning to 
be met. The demonstration of Christian love through co-operative 
societies is meeting with some opposition from certain ‘doctrinally- 
minded pastors’ who do not desire social change. There has also been 
criticism from some missionaries of the practice of taking ‘decision cards,’ 
of which at the time of writing Dr Kagawa had received 41,781 (in 
addition to over 20,000 received prior to the launching of the Kingdom 
of God movement). While a proportion of those who signed as enquirers 
have not followed on to church membership, it has been due partly to 
lack of adequate following-up, and partly to misunderstandings between 
young enquirers and church leaders. Young people have a desire for 
sacrificial service to society, but opportunities for service are often not 
forthcoming in the Church. 

At the present time, when missionaries are being withdrawn, there 
is the more urgent need for lay, voluntary evangelism, which points 
to an even greater emphasis being laid on rural and urban gospel schools. 
These and the development of co-operative societies are Dr Kagawa’s 
chief objectives in the movement at the present time. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


We are publishing in this number the first of a series of four articles of 
which the purpose is to show the bearing of the history of the Church in 
the past upon modern missionary problems. The article by the Rev. E. R. 
Morcan published in the Review for October 1933 was introductory to the 
series, which the length of our Survey in the January number prevented us 
from beginning in that month. Future articles will deal with the question of 
Mass Movements, the Place of the Bible in the Church and the Status 
of Women. The Rev. James Morratt, D.D., who writes on the Church 
and the Civil Power, needs no introduction to any English-reading 
audience. He is now Professor of Church History at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and in addition to his distinction as an historian 
is one of the leading New Testament scholars in the world. The subject 
with which he deals is of peculiar importance nowadays, for many new 
difficulties, which yet are old ones, daily arise in the relations of missions 
with governments. 





The Rev. A. G. FRASER was for many years a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, first in Uganda and then in Ceylon, where he was 
Principal of Trinity College, Kandy. He has been for some years Principal 
of the Prince of Wales College, Achimota. He writes with his accustomed 
pungency regarding a fundamental matter of policy, and even those 
whom, by implication, he criticizes will not deny the importance of the 
issue which he is discussing nor the rightness of the principles he advances. 





Dr ConraD HOFFMANN is the Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. His article arises out of 
his own work in the field of Christian evangelism in Jewry and his relation- 
ships both with Jewish leaders and with Christian missionaries to Jews 
in many lands. Dr Hoffmann, in dealing with the position of the Jews 
in the modern world, touches on matters of the first importance for 
thoughtful men and women. 





A considerable amount of controversy has gathered round the question 
of the exclusion of missionary work from the Island of Bali in the Nether- 
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lands Indies. Professor AMRY VANDENBOSCH, who is Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Kentucky and is the author of a standard 
work on the government of the Netherlands Indies, has recently studied 
the problem at first hand and has the support of leading Dutch mis- 
sionaries in what he writes. 





We are very glad to present to our readers an authoritative statement 
regarding the work and aims of the World Dominion Movement. The 
writer, the Rev. ALEXANDER McLeisn, who is one of the leaders of the 
Movement, was formerly a missionary of the (then) United Free Church 
of Scotland in Rajputana. We frankly avow that one reason why we 
welcome Mr McLeish’s article is that it is obviously desirable that the 
readers of the Review and the adherents of the World Dominion Move- 
ment, which are to some extent separate groups, should know more of 
one another. 





The Rev. D. A. CHowpuury, B.D., is a convert from Islam and in 
charge of the work of the Church of Scotland Mission at Budge-Budge, 
near Calcutta. He writes, therefore, on the Christian Approach to Muslims 
with a peculiar knowledge and authority. 





Miss Fiora R. Innes, M.B., Ch.B., is a member of the staff of the 
Vellore Medical College for Women, South India. Her article reflects 
the increased attention now being paid in many countries and not least 
in India to the problem of Christian teaching on matters of sex. 





Professor G. W. Sarvis took part in the ‘Fact-Finding’ stage of the 
Laymen’s Inquiry into Foreign Missions and is now Professor of the 
History of Religion and Missions at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 





Ma Nyetn Tua of the Women’s Bible School, Insein, Burma, was a 
member of the Indian Mission of Fellowship to Great Britain in 1932. 
She writes out of her experience with the Burma Gospel Teams which 
have carried on remarkable evangelistic work in Burma, India and Siam, 
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The Rev. WittiaM A. Hitt, D.D., is the Secretary of the Baptist 
Board of Education in America. His article on the missionary teaching 
in the theological seminaries of the United States is based upon a careful 
study of the subject. The statistics and tables have appeared elsewhere, 
but in view of their value and interest we are glad to give them to a 
wider public. 











Writers of book reviews are: the Rev. E. W. Smith, Literary Superin- 
tendent of the British and Foreign Bible Society and President for 1933 -34 
of the Royal Anthropological Society; Mr J. Merle Davis, Director of 
the Department of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel, and the 
leader of the enquiry into African industrialization; the Rev. H. D. Hooper, 
Secretary for Africa of the Church Missionary Society; Mr F. E. Johnson, 
Executive Secretary of the Department of Research and Education of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; Mr Arthur 
Mayhew, joint Secretary of the Advisory Committee on Education in the 
Colonies; the Rev. D. S. Cairns, D.D., Principal of the United Free 
Church College, Aberdeen; Miss Gollock, a former Editor of this Review; 
Mr C. F. Andrews, well known for his work in India; the Rev. G. E. 
Hickman Johnson, Secretary of the Methodist Missionary Society; Mr 
K. G. Grubb, who has become an authority on the Latin American 
republics; the Rev. E. Shillito, pastor and writer; the Rev. R. D. Rees, a 
Secretary of the National Christian Council of China; the Rev. H. B. Grose, 
D.D., until recently Editor of Missions, a leading American Baptist 
monthly; the Rev. W. H. Murray Walton, now in charge of an English 
parish, until recently directing newspaper evangelism in Japan; Professor 
H. P. Van Dusen, Dean of Students of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; the Rt Hon. the Lord Polwarth, joint Chairman of the Scottish 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement and one of the deputation recently 
sent out by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society to confer 
with the Abyssinian Government on the subject of slavery in that country; 
and the Rev. A. V. Hardyman, B.D., a missionary in Madagascar of the 
London Missionary Society. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 
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1. History History of Missionary Societies 


Tue Ecurpse or Curistiantry in Asia: From | INDIA AND Oxrorp : Fifty Years of the Oxford 
the Time of Muhammad till the Fourteenth | Mission to Calcutta. 79 pp. London : 
Century. Laurence E. Browne, B.D. 198 for the Promotion of Chrictian 
pp. London: Cambridge University Press.| Knowledge. Illus. Map. 18. 1933. 60. 


108s. 6d. 1933. 58. lew a ey A ~, pen. but ¢ h of 
Eastern — an torical sketch to an adequate back- 
a nore of Go an end their ground for a description of work to-day. 


KorTFATTAD MIssionsHisTorIA. Henry Ussing. | 5¢¢ #i80 770 (Bethel Mission). 


Trans. from Danish, with supplement on- 
Swedish Missions, by F. F. Brunius. 112 Il. Missionary Biography 


Stockholm : Evangeliska Fosterlands-S athe. | a - GAtp tm Kaistus. C. F. Andrews. 


sens Férlag. Kr.2. 1 . 58a. Trans. from English by Esther Menon. 
Short history of missions Gad. Kr: 4. gas. 62 213 pp. Kebenhavn : 
ip. 4- pe 
re a oes. | cmnstesion of ae I Owe to Christ, 
Svenska Kyrkans Di i Bokforlag. | omen A ApaM ScHALL von Bett, S.J., Mis- 
Kr. 1.50. 1933. 59. SIONAR IN CHINA, KAISERLICHER ASTRONOM 
A short introduction to missionary history. UND RaTGEBER AM Hore VON PeKING, 1592- 
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1666: Ein Leben- und Zeitbild. a. | 


Work of the C.M.S. Adopted by the General 
xx+384 S. Kéln: Bachem. M. 9 und +| Commi 
| 
| 


ttee, December rath, 19 76 
London : Church Missionary Wociety ety. ea. 


1934 
wstontine forty recommendations as to policy 
ted by a commission which has sat for 
= nen months, 
A review is in preparation, 


12. 1933. 62. 


Bagg fmm By og oy 
us r maps pp. ion : 
China Inland Mission. 18. 1933. 63. 
The story of Eric Fischbacher, the youne | 
doctor who died of typhoid fever in Si 


May 1933, after only sixteen months of w 
China, while caring for multitudes of roidicns | 


wounded in the revolt. 


Davin LIvINGSTONE: Missionidren-sti 


gsdkaren. 
Nils Dahlberg. 149 BP. Stockholm : Evan- 
geliska Fosterlan tiftelsens Férlag. sad 
2.50. 1933. 64. 
Jon R. Mott : World Citizen. Basil Mathews. | 
Illus. xiv+469 pp. New York: 
$3. London: Student Chris 


} 
| 


Kart Gorttiies Pranper. C. E. Orberg. | 
a gs ep Lohse. Kr. 0.50. 1933. 66. | 
A p missionary among Moslems in the 
Near TEeet ¢ and North India, in the nineteenth | 
century. 
J. G. Scueurer, Missionair Arts: De Man 
van het rotsvaste Geloof. J. H. Kuyper. | 
hs Haag : baer pe ri ss) 1933, 6 a 
cal missi o! ava), founder of | 
the well-known sent nc slo 
CuHaRLOTTE R. WILLARD OF Sanaswon : Her | 
Life and Times. Edited by Ernest 3 
211 pp. New York: Revell. $2. 1933. 8. | 
Biographical material, but not formal ; * rather | 
is it a mosaic of appreciation iby those who lived 
t in her company.” 
PIONEERS OF THE KINGDOM. Parts 1 and 11. | 
Phyllis L. Garlick. Sketch Maps. Time | 
Charts. ix+122 pp.; wan Oe London : 
BRgeene Pese- 28. ; 2s. ge 1934. 69. | 
; e 


ularly in | 
selected bi 


Al 1 Ree Fie 


—— 
| | oe ‘TIDEs IN THE Far East. Basil Mathews. 


| 
ee. William Axling. 


| See also 65 (J. R. Mott); 220 (Hebrew-Chris- 
tian Church in 
College Educational Year Book); 127-8 


Germany); 126 (Teachers 


German Year Books); 129 (Netherlands 
ible Society) ; 736 (L.M.S. and Education), 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


arper. 

tian Movement | DANGEROUS THOUGHTS ON THE ORIENT. F. R. 
Eldridge. 219 pp. New York: Appleton- 
Century. $2.50. 1933. 72. 


Reviews the Japanese position in the world and 


surveys China’s international relations. Pro- 


and opportunist in attitude as regards 


End-paper maps. vii+184 pp. — York : 
Frien » tabeorwe 60 cents an "$1. 1934. 73. 
Revised American edition. See January Bibliog- 


raphy, No. 7. 
| JAPAN ILLusTRATED. Illus. 958 pp. Tokyo: 


Nippon Dempo News Agency (Agents 
"a, aden og <1933- 74 


| JAPANESE FEsTIVAL AND CALENDAR Lonz. 


William H. Erskine. 209 pp. Tokyo: 
Kyo Bun Kwan. ¥3. 1933. London: 
Kegan Paul. 6s. 1934. 75. 

Explains the contents of the Ja almanac 
sold on every street corner, replete with lucky 
days and other calendar lore preserved in the 


national tradition. 

Trans. from Eng- 
lish by A. Keijer. 189 pp. Stockholm: 
Senie Missionsférbundets Forlag. Kr. 
3-50. 1933. 754. 


See also 724 (Year Book). 


See also 87a (A. Judson) ; rzo (E. Johanssen). China 
Tue CuinesE: Their History and Culture. 
lll. The Sending Countries 


ne mer ag me : ew _—_ 
Home Missions To-pay AND To-morrow:| %V+5s06pp.; 389pp. New York and London: 
A Review and Forecast. Edited by Hermann wy por wey a7 _ —_ 1934. 76. 
N. Morse. xvi +439 P New York: eR 
Home Missions Council. «= 1934. 70, | CHINA’s GEOGRAPHIC FOUNDATIONS : A Survey 
A nation-wide survey carried through as an of the Land and its People. George B. 
integral part of a five-year program of survey and| Cr . Illus. Maps. 47h” one — 
adjustment ; contains important sections on work and w York: McGraw- 
with Asiatic immigrants, American Indians and 1934. 77. 
Negroes, and in the West Indies. review is in preparation. 


Looxinc Forwarp: Report of the C.M.S.| Wie DER CHINESE SPRICHT UND SCHREIBT. 
Commission. Section 1: The Foreign) C, G. Kilpper. 








(Basler Missionsstudien 
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Neue Folge, Nr. uo) Illus. Karte. 84S 


Stuttgart und Missionsverlag. 
a 2; pa. Frs. 2. 50. a 

and MA to the 
Chinese ron lg 


How CHINESE FAMILIES LIVE IN PBEIPING. 
Sidney D. Gamble. oT age: pp. — 


& , 
eyes po of No. 7 in Raita 


Bibliography. 

A Srupy or Cuinese Boycotts: With Special 
Reference to their Economic Effectiveness. 
C. F. Remer with the assistance of William 
B. Palmer. xii+306 pp. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. $2.75. 93933. 80. 

An historical anal 
increasingly yeh DS weapon. 


See also 62 (J. A. S. von Bell); 63 (E. Fisch- 
ys oe ote 72-3 (International Contacts) ; ‘ba | 
(Tibetan Border) ; 133 (Education). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


Tue Dutcu East Inpies: Its Government, 
Problems and Politics. Amry Vandenbosch. 
Map. Bibliog. 385 pp. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Eerdman. $3. 1933. 8. 

A review is in preparation. 

MERKWAARDIG DENKEN: Schetsen uit de 
Soembaneesche Gedachtenwereld. D. K. 
Wielen: 7. 2 3 pp. Kampen: 
a f 2.40. 1933. 

life and thought of the Soembanese. 
cecal 67 (J. G. Scheurer) ; 129 (Netherlands 
Bible Society). 


india, Burma and Ceylon 


STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MOoRAL AND 
MATERIAL PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF 
INDIA DURING THE YEAR 1931-32. 67th No. 
Calcutta: Government of India Central 
Publications. Re 1. London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 28. 6d. 1933. 83. 


INDIA ANALYSED. 7 11, Economic Facts. 
Edited by Freda M. and B. P. L. Bedi. 
176 pp. mdon : Gollancz. 5s. 1934. 84. 

A review is in preparation. 

CHRISTIAN Mass MoveMeENts IN INDIA: A 
Study with Recommendations. J. Waskom 
Pickett. Foreword by John R. Mott. 
Outline Map. 382 a. London: Inter- 
national Missio: uncil. 7s. 6d. New 
York: Abingdon Press. $2. 1934. 85. 

See review, p. 284. 

ManatmMa GANDHI: His Life, Work and 
Influence. Jashwant R. Chitambar. Fore- 
word by John R. Mott. _Iilus. ne +908 
pp. Philadelphia: Winston. $2. te 

A sympathetic but open- ere ahiation, 
by an Indian Methodist bishop, 
relation to Indian nationalism 
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| INDIAN Scutprure. Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 
(Heritage of India Series.) Illus. Map. 
xvi+240 pp. Calcutta: Y.M:C.A. Pub- 
lishing House. Rs 4.8 and _ 8. London: 
Oxford University Press. d. 1933. 87. 

An interpretation of the cies of Indian 

sculpture. Helpful to an understanding of the 
thought of India. 

Curistus oF Bogppua, Vol. um. 
Willsie Morrow. 187 pp. Haag: 
f1.65. 1933. 87a 


Honoré 
Daamen. 





boycott as an | 


Dutch translation of The S, 

work of Adoniram Judson in Burma. 

See also 60 (Oxford Mission) ; 
| Andrews); 66 (K. G. 


w of God, the 


éz: (CC. PF. 
Pfander) ; ; II3ja 
(Gandhi); 1234 (Anglican Schools); 143-6 
(Hinduism and Christianity); 747 (Hindu 
Saints) ; 748 (Indian Religions) ; 157 (Islamic 
Religious Thought). 


Central Asia 


| Mor Tisets GrANSER: Resebrev. K. L. 
| Reichelt. Trans. from Norwegian by Ellen 
| Séderstrém. 204 pp. Stockholm: Svenska 


Kyrkans a andes Bokférlag. Kr. 
3.25. 1933. 88 
*On the borders of Tibet : Travel Letters.’ 
Rusty Hinces. F. D. Learner. Illus. 157 
pe London : China Inland Mission (Agents: 
ome Tract Society). 28. 1933. 88a. 
Missionary work on the Chinese borders of 


Tibet, with useful description of people and 
country. 


The Near East and North Africa 


L’ULTIMA FASE DELLA QUESTIONE ORIENTALE 
(1913-1932). A. Giannini. 416 pp. Rome : 
Instituto per l’Oriente. L. 50. 1933. 89. 

I MOvVIMENTI NAZIONALISTICI! NEL MOoNnpo 
MUSULMANO. E. Ghersi. (Studi Coloniali, 
Vol. v.) viii+336 pp. Padua: Cedam. 
L. 25. 1933. 90. 

Di MOSLEMISCHE FRAVENWELT. S. Zwemer. 
Illus. 1028S. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
M.3. 1933. 92. . E 

Translation of Moslem Women, published in 
1926 by the Central Committee on the United 
Study of Foreign Missions. Dr ied Simon 


adds a chapter on the position of Moslem women 
at the present day. 


PERSIEN, ENTWICKELUNG UND GEGENWART. 
Fritz Hesse. (Welt-Politische Biicherei, 
Bd. 26.) 92 S. Berlin: Zentral Verlag. 
M.3. 1932. 92. 


PersigNS MysTIKER DsCHELAL-EDDIN RUMI: 





Eine Stildeutung in drei Vortrigen. s 
Richter. 96S. Breslau: Borgmeyer. M. 4. 
1933- 93. 


Norges sUR LA VIE SOCIALE ET POLITIQUE DE 
L’ARABIE DU Norp: Les Semmar du —— 
R. Montagne. Illus. 19 pp. Paris: 
Geuthner. 1932. 94. 





Frs 7.50. 
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Tue Empty Quarter: The Great South | 
Hse Be Php wo = al Khali. 
t y. Illus. Maps of 7 pp. 
London: Constable. 21s. 1933. 9 a ls 
The record of a journey in this kalecentinn 
of Arabia. 

La Révet. pe L’IsLam ET pes AraBES. E. Jung. 
124 pp. Paris: Chez l’Auteur. Frs 6. 
1933. 96. 

ETUDE SOCIOLOGIQUE SUR LA FAMILLE MUSUL- 
MANE CONTEMPORAINE EN Syrigz. K. Daghe- 
stani. xvi+228 pp. Paris: Leroux. Frs 
50. 1932. 97. 

EN TRAT LILLE Fyr. Johanne Svanenskjold. 
Kobenhavn : Lohse. Kr. 0.60. 1933. 99. 

Four Syrian boys in the Danish Syria mission. 

En SyrisH Kvinpg. Johanne Svanenskjold. 











vn: Lohse. Kr. 0.60. 1933. 99. 
A Syrian woman. 
Patestine: An Historical Survey. Norman 


Bentwick. Foreword by the Rt Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher. (Modern World Series.) Map. 
302 pp. London: Benn. 21s. 1934. 100. 
Examines conditions under the Mandate, with a | 
sketch of early history. 
bi) . eo aT Home. C. H. a won 
ossary. xii+220 ndon : 
Sheldon Press. 7s. 6d. 1933 or. 
See review, p. 296. 


L’ETIOPIA MODERNA NELLE SUE RELAZIONI 


INTERNAZIONALI 1859-1931. M. Pigli. 
(Studi Coloniali, Vol. vir.) xvi+297 pp. 
Padua: Cedam. L.20. 1933. 102. 


La GIUSTIZIA INDIGENA NELLE COLONIE. B. 


Bertoli Salis. (Studi Coloniali, Vol. vit.) 
292 pp. Padua: Cedam. L.20. 1933. 103. 
See — 66 (K. G. Pfander); 149 (Encyclo- 


Fou of Islam) ; I5r (Islamic Religious 

ought) ; 452 (the Guzman) ; 153 (Ismaili 
Literature I54 (Malekite Rite); 1756 

(Herod’s aR ; 164 (Mandates). 


Africa 
(General) 


Dre KaTHOLISCHE KONKURRENZ AUF DEM 
MiIssIONsFELD. H. Pfisterer. (Basler Mis- 
sionsstudien, Neue Folge, Nr. 11.) 68 S. 
Stuttgart und Basel : Evang. Missionsverlag. 
M.. I 150. 1933. 104. 

he competition of Roman Catholic missions 
with Protestants in German mission areas. 

SUGGESTED METHODS FOR THE AFRICAN SCHOOL. 
Harold F ngs M.Ed. Foreword by Sir 
Percy Nunn, D.Sc., D.Litt., LL.D. Tilus. 
xiv-+304 pp. London : Longmans, Green. 
6s. 1934. 05. 

Written for African students and teachers. 


Presupposes knowledge if nd 

wide p+ raed gray ty is not in PewPanyn eo vg 
AFRIKA: Wie ich es erlebte. Hans Anstein. 

Illus. Karte. 2245S. Stuttgart und Basel : 
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Evang. Missionsverlag. M. 4.80. Frs. 6. 
1933. ‘ 
te travels of a septuagenarian throughout 
Africa, examining German, French, English and 
rican missions, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. 
See also 64 (D. Livingstone); 135 (Govern- 
ment and Missionary ucation); 150 
(Pagan Survivals) ; 765 (Forced Labour). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


West Arrican Acricucture. O. T. Faulkner 
and J. R. Mackie. Frontispiece. viii-+168 
: Cambridge University Press. 
1933. 107. 
A review is in preparation. 
Les Pguptes DE L’OuBaNGuI-CuaRI. Félix 
Eboué. 111 pp. Paris: Publications du 
‘ Comité de l’Afrique Frangaise.’ 1933. 108. 
Essay dealing with ethnography, languages and 
social economy. 


|Tata FrLopén Beratrar: Kon minnen a; 
S.A. Flodén. 237 7 BP. ie : Svenska 
Missionsférbundet Forlag Kr. 3.50. 1933: 
ro8a. 

Memories of Congo. 

BLAND KONGONEGRER OCH KANAKER: C. F. 

Johnson. J. A. Svedberg. 118 pp. Stock- 


holm: Baptistmissionens Bokfor g. Kr. 
2.25. 1933. r08b. 
* Among Congo Negroes and Kanakas.’ 

UNTER DEN URWALDSTAMMEN IN KAMERUN : 
Ein Ringen um die Seele des Afrikaners. 
Illus. 229 S. Stuttgart und Basel: Evang. 
Missionsverlag. M.3. 1933. 109. 

See also 137 (Cameroon Medical Mission) ; 
142 (Beliefs on Ivory Coast) ; 764 (Mandates). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 





FUHRUNG UND ERFAHRUNG IN 40 JAHRIGEM 
MISsSIONSDIENST. Bd. 1. ANFANGSARBEIT IN 
ayaa VON 1891-1907. Ernst Jo! 

Illus. a4 Bethel bei Bielefeld : 
Anctalt Bet Bethel 4.50. 1933. IZO. 
Dr Johanssen’s Volume 1, ee with the 
Ruanda, 


eet aes ‘ites 


fae a aben, Foc. gig 5 
volume oe Mill appear  s A review 
is in preparation. 
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See also roo (Palestine); zz8, rz8a (World 


e (Three Cities) ; 720 (Hebrew- 
ren Church) ; r2r (Danish Missions). 


General 


*s MENSCHEN RELIGIE, Vol. 11 : VOORSTELLINGEN 
DER VOLKEREN BETREFFENDE DE ZIEL. J. H. F. 
Kohlbrugge. 196 pp. Groningen: Wolters. 
£3.90. 1933. 157. 

LiFE BEYOND DEATH IN THE BELIEFS OF MAn- 
KIND. James Thayer Addison. x+308 pp. 
aes Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 1933. 
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= comparative study of a large number of 
beliefs, from rudimentary to advanced, collected 
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THe NATURE OF am Georg Wobbermin, 
Ph.D. Trans. by T. Menzel and D. 
Robinson. Introd. by Douglas C. Macintosh. 
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396 pp. New York: Crowell. $3.50, 


The original, Das Wesen der Religion, appeared 
in Germany in 1921. See review, p. 294. 

THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE FOR THE Wortp 
To-pay: A Joint Statement of the World. 
Wide Mission of the Christian Church, 
203 pp. New York: Round Table Press, 
$1.50. 1934. 160. 

Chapters by E. Stanley Jones, K. S. Latourette, 
4 A. Rocher; F. J. McConnell, B. Mathews, 

P. Miller, W. Paton, H. P. van Dusen, L. A. 
Weigle and A. L. Warnshuis. 

A review is in preparation. 

COMMUNISM AND THE ALTERNATIVE. A. J. 

| Penty. 128 BP: London : nega Christian 

| Movement Press. 38. 6d. 1933. Z6z. 

Communism is the logical end o over-mechan- 
ization. The alternative is a society in which 
industry is subordinated to life. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


SuRvVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, y 
Arnold J. Toynbee. Assisted by V 
Boulter. Maps. ix+643 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 248. 1933. 162. 

See review, p. 295. 

DocuMENTs ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS , 7 
Edited by John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
sisted by Stephen Heald. Introd. by Lord 
Eustace Percy. xiii+437 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 20s. 1933. 163. 

See review, p. 295. 

LEAGUE OF NaTIOoNs: Permanent Mandates 
Commission. Minutes of the se Session, 
held at Geneva from October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 4th, 1933; including the Report of the 
Commission to the Council. Official No. 
C. 619.M.292. 1933, VI. Series of League of 
Nations publications : VI. A. Mandates, 1933, 
VI. A.3. 147 pp. Geneva: League of 
Nations. London: Allen & Unwin. 6s. 
1934. 164. 

Mandates considered were those for Iraq, 
Palestine, Syria and Lebanon, Ruanda-Urundi, 
Cameroons (British and French), Togoland 
(British and French), West Samoa and the 
Islands under Japanese mandate. 

Le TRAVAIL OBLIGATOIRE DANS LES COLONIES 
AFRICAINES. René Mercier. Annexes. 242+ 
32 pp. Paris: Larose. Frs 30. 1933. 165. 

See also 65 (J. R. Mott); 72-3 (Far Eastern 
Inter-relations); 80 (Chinese Boycotts) ; ; 
8z (Dutch East Indies) ; 83-4 (India); 89 
Ceetiant Question) ; roo (Palestine); ror-2 
Ethiopia) ; | zz2 (African Industry) ; 173 
(Shepstone Era); zz5 (S. American Re- 
a: 135 (Government and Missionary 

ucation) ; 760 (Christian Message). 
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THE MISSIONARY CRISIS 


By JULIUS RICHTER, D.THEOL. 


‘THOSE of us who have caught the spirit of the Edinburgh 

Conference in 1910 have a deep feeling that the back- 
ground of the Protestant missionary movement is undergoing 
so rapid and such thorough transformation that our whole 
programme needs careful rethinking. One needs only compare 
the first volume of the Edinburgh Conference report, Carrying 
the Gospel, with the surveys of the world situation of Protestant 
missions in this Review in 1922 and 1932 to be deeply impressed 
with this change of outlook. The real scope of this Review is 
rethinking missions: the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 
has been only a valuable collateral endeavour. 

From many sides contributions are being made. I have 
before me two instructive papers. One, by President Charles 
Watson?! lays emphasis on five major points and draws from 
them illuminating inferences: the financial stringency, the 
national consciousness and sensitiveness, the alienation of the 
younger generation from the Christian background and the 
missionary impulse, the new intimacies of world-wide contact, 
and the transformation of the social structure of the nations. 
The second, a paper by Professor Martin Schlunk of Tiibingen, 
stresses six important points: avoiding national propaganda 

1°The Challenge of the Present Crisis,’ Misstonary Review of the World, 1934 (March), 


PP. 123-9. 
aI 
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though there are national implications, avoiding degeneration 
into a cultural service though fully acknowledging the value of 
civilization, refusing a ‘social gospel’ yet loving social service, 
developing inborn gifts while conducting a well-planned 
education, avoiding paternalism yet giving wise direction, 
avoiding particularism but following co-operation. 

As a regular and careful reader of this Review and a member 
of a round-table conference on foreign missions, I should like 
to make a slight contribution to the subject, little more than 
notes worked out only so far that we may understand each 
other. 

To begin with, we are deeply convinced that in all our 
Christian work Almighty God through all turmoil and confusion 
of individuals and of nations is building His everlasting King- 
dom; it is our honour and joy that in foreign missions we are 
His fellow workers, as far as He may own our endeavours. 
That He may be able to do so is our deepest concern. We 
know that the redemption of the human race is the goal of 
God’s rule. 

We are merely messengers of Jesus Christ and of the re- 
demptive love revealed in Him; it is our highest aim to make 
men His disciples and to establish His rule in all departments 
of human life. All endeavours to build up national churches 
are only indispensable means to that end. We know that Jesus 
Christ is the deepest answer to all questionings of the human 
soul; it is our most solemn and discreet task so to present Him 
to Christians and to non-Christians that they may recognize 
Him in His fullness. After the meetings of the ‘Faith and 
Order’ group at Lausanne in 1927, and of the International 
Missionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928 and Herrnhut in 1932, 
we regard the question of ‘the Message’ as settled, at least for 
the time being, yet with two remarks—many churches will feel 
constrained individually to add some further credal points, and 
all our credal statements must be read in view of the ten articles 
of the creed of primitive Christianity underlying the whole New 
Testament: Almighty God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and through Him our Father, the Old Testament His revelation 
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interpreted and understood from the standpoint of a New 
Testament Christian, Jesus the promised Messiah, His future 
return in glory for the establishment of His everlasting King- 
dom, His real presence in the midst of His Church, the Holy 
Spirit as a promised asset of His Church and of all ‘saints,’ the 
Church as the spiritual body of Christ, the two sacraments as 
channels of spiritual gifts, forgiveness of sins through the blood 
of Christ, man’s personal resurrection. 

Secondly, Christian missions in our era have great assets 
which render their task possible: Europe, America, Australia 
and (white) South Africa are-Christian countries in the same 
degree and meaning as other nations may be regarded as Hindu 
or Buddhist or Muslim. They represent a population of about 
600 million, one-third of the population of the globe. These 
‘Christian’ countries represent the power and wealth of the 
race. They have the most advanced civilization. Other nations 
are eager to be schooled by them and to share their higher life. 

By the shrinking of distance the whole human race has 
become one neighbourhood. The world war was the first 
common experience of the whole race. Inter-relations are in- 
creasing and tightening from year to year; the race is sharing 
its destinies. We are coming with our message not to strangers 
and foreigners but to neighbours who are labouring under the 
same burdens and are perplexed by the same questions as 
ourselves. 

Christian missions have developed a technique of such 
perfection as no period of church history can show, and with 
which no other religion can compare. The wealth of the 
‘Christian’ countries renders even an expensive missionary 
endeavour possible. The superabundance of men and women 
of high qualifications puts an army of willing and able workers 
at the disposal of the missionary boards. Jesus Christ has 
revivified His missionary commission in the hearts of His 
disciples so that no church regards herself as spiritually sound 
without participation in world missions. 

During the last fifty years mighty spiritual movements have 
kindled the missionary fire in divers forms and in different 
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countries—for instance, the responsibility of empire; colonial 
enthusiasm; the student volunteer movement, the missionary 
education movement, the laymen’s missionary movement; the 
World’s Student Christian Federation; the glamour of the 
sudden accessibility of hundreds of millions of non-Christians 
in China, Korea, Equatorial Africa; the ‘reproach of Islam’ 
and so on. 

Thirdly, Christian missions in the present post-war period 
are nevertheless seriously hampered by ten obstacles: the 
financial and economic depression all the world over, forcing 
the sending agencies to curtail their budgets, to close some 
missions and to cripple others; the fatal loss of prestige of 
Christendom by the brutalities of the war-psychosis; the 
unchristian and a-Christian character of science and technique, 
the valuable fruits of occidental civilization which the non- 
Christian nations wish to acquire without their Christian back- 
ground; the frictional competition between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism; the renewed advance of Islam as a dangerous 
antagonist of Christian missions, particularly in Equatorial 
Africa and the Dutch East Indies; the gigantic propaganda of 
bolshevistic communism; the world-wide recrudescence of 
nationalism, fortifying all nations against foreignism of any 
type, especially against Christianity. An eighth obstacle is grow- 
ing almost yearly—the endeavour of one non-Christian nation 
after another to restrict the scope of outstanding missionary 
agencies, particularly educational and medical missions, either 
by stiff governmental competition or by rules and regulations 
hemming in the missions’ possibilities. A ninth and serious 
obstacle is the fact of the immoral life of many representatives 
of the white ruling class. Lastly there is though perhaps not an 
obstacle yet a disadvantage in the tendency of our institutional- 
ism, whereby so many men and so much means are absorbed 
by the colleges and hospitals that a fresh and active evangelistic 
advance is made more difficult. 

In the fourth place, the spiritual life of the human race as 
it is connected with the religions is in a mysterious way inter- 
related across countries and nations and even continents. Why 
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this is so is still a secret of God’s rule, no scientific research 
has illuminated it. Yet we know of high tides and low ebbs in 
the religious life of the race. We remember the contemporaneity 
of Confucius and Laotze in China, of Mahavir and Buddha 
in India, of Deutero-Isaiah and Ezekiel in Israel, of AEschylus, 
Pindar, Sophocles, Socrates and Plato in Greece—all in the 
fifth and sixth centuries before Christ. We think of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries after Christ, when there lived and 
worked contemporaneously the great scholastics and mystics 
of Christendom and of Islam, Ramanuja in India, Shinran, 
Honen and Nichiren in Japan. 

Yet there were and are low ebbs, also, of the religious life of 
the race. Our generation seems to be living in such a period of 
ebb. In our lifetime the Russian Orthodox Church has collapsed, 
though the Russians were regarded by competent critics as the 
most religious people of Europe; about one hundred million 
people must here be written off the religious capital of the race. 
The breakdown of pan-Islam has had a deep religious signific- 
ance, witness the Khilafat movement in India or the disestab- 
lishment of Islam in Turkey. The unexpected collapse of Con- 
fucianism in China is dragging down in its cataclysm the 
sacrificial religion of the State, the joint family system, ancestor- 
worship and Taoism. No one can estimate at present how many 
religious values are being lost in this era of catastrophe. It 
seems evident that the animistic religions of the primitive peoples 
all over the world are losing their hold and disintegrating 
irresistibly. The spiritual wasting away of the churches -of 
Christendom is an avowed and deplored fact; it is taking many 
forms, changing in a protean manner from secularism to 
spiritualism, superstition, atheism and agnosticism. 

In foreign missions we are launching our spiritual enter- 
prise on a receding ebb and in the face of countercurrents of 
anti-religious tendencies at home and abroad. 

Fifthly, against this background, about which there will be 
little difference of opinion, many serious questions are arising. 


We will touch on some which seem to be among the more 
important. 
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What goal have we in view? Are we looking for the Christian- 
izing of the five hundred millions of China or the three hundred 
and fifty millions of India as in any way within reach? There is 
little prospect of a Constantine to proclaim Christianity as the 
State religion—and if there were we should protest. We cannot 
project missions after the pattern of the medieval Christianizing 
of the Teutonic, Nordic or Slavic peoples, when the king or 
chief accepted the Christian faith and the nation almost 
automatically followed suit; nor after the manner and by the 
means of the Spanish conquest of Latin America, when State 
and Church jointly established an imposing hierarchical system. 
The closest parallels to these seem to be the Buddhist nations, 
churches and sects in south-eastern and far-eastern Asia: 
church islands within a surrounding mass of paganism. Are we 
preparing the national Churches of Africa and Asia for a similar 
position? 

The national Churches established by our endeavours can 
justly expect us to help them to a full equipment of the ecclesi- 
astical apparatus indispensable for their furnishing. Yet what 
is indispensable? We occidental Christians need churches, 
parsonages, schools, colleges, teachers’ dwellings, governing 
boards and so forth. We know the Church of the first century 
lacked all this apparatus yet was spiritually more alive than at 
any later period. Oriental religions have not evolved so elaborate 
an ecclesiastical armour. Will the young national Churches 
really need this clumsy apparatus? Will they not be looked upon 
as foreign cultural colonies by their compatriots as long as they 
invest themselves with such unaccustomed apparel? Questions 
of money are decidedly subordinate to such major aspects. 

Again, paganism has an astonishing power of reassimilation. 
The hundreds of thousands of Nestorians in China and India 
have been reabsorbed. The great Roman Catholic Churches of 
Monte-Corvino in China, of the Congo in Equatorial Africa 
and many others have been re-amalgamated. The assimilative 
power of Asia and Africa at present is apparently as great as 
ever. How shall we protect and fortify the young Churches 
against it? Syncretism is only one of the dangerous roads leading 
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to it. In many cases to-day an extreme nationalism identifying 
itself with the national issues is tending in the same direction. 

The young Churches in general represent less than one 
per cent of the population; they are growing slowly and, rightly 
occupied in the first place with their internal affairs, they 
usually develop little evangelistic aggressiveness. 'Toyohiko 
Kagawa’s Kingdom of God Movement and Cheng Ching-yi’s 
Five-Year Movement are striking exceptions. But there are the 
millions of unreached non-Christians. Shall they wait until after 
the millennium or will there remain an overwhelmingly great 
unfinished task for the sending countries even after the young 
Churches of the present day have become fully independent? 
Real difficulties requiring almost superhuman wisdom are 
emerging when ways of co-operation are considered between 
independent younger Churches and their foster parents the 
older Churches. 

There is always, again, the double danger in missionary 
initiative of either limiting it to so small an area that further 
development is cramped, or of expanding so indefinitely that 
there is slight hope of ever leavening those wide areas by the 
Gospel. Is there any reliable guidance for the safe principle of 
taking in hand an area just appropriate for the available re- 
sources? How far, in what direction and by what methods will 
the older and the younger Churches stretch out beyond the 
spiritual territory occupied by the younger Churches? What 
are the guiding principles and the appropriate agencies for such 
campaigns into the regions beyond? 

When missions went to Africa heathenism seemed to be 
entrenched in five strongholds of paganism: ancestor-worship, 
magic, polygamy, slavery, tribalism. It seemed evident that the 
Christian Church was incompatible with all of these, so the 
Christian congregations were kept far aloof from their heathen 
surroundings and their spiritual life was started on a quite 
independent basis. The same course was followed in India with 
regard to the caste system and in China with the joint family. 
Now we begin to see that the ethical warp and woof of these 
races for thousands of years has been inextricably bound up 
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with these social developments, with which the heights as well 
as the depths of their souls are connected, and which seem to 
be the natural developments of an ineradicable racial structure. 
Christianity either must be integrated with them, sublimating 
them by the Holy Ghost, or it will always remain something 
alien or even hostile to the native soul. German and Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries have begun to tackle these questions in view 
of African tribalism; when will a similar movement begin with 
regard to Indian caste and the Chinese joint family? Most com- 
plicated in both countries is the intolerable lot of the women 
and girls; yet their redemption is decidedly not ‘American’ 
emancipation. 

In Teutonic countries it has taken more than one thousand 
years to integrate, at least in principle, the essence of Chris- 
tianity with the German, Anglo-Saxon and Nordic soul. Ulfilas’ 
translation of the Bible, the Heliand, the scholastics and mystics 
of the Middle Ages, the Protestant Reformation and the 
Wesleyan revival are stepping stones. Even now the integration 
is partial, for example, justification by faith with its implications 
proclaimed by the New Testament as the essence of our faith 
is more or less foreign to modern Christendom. Are we under- 
taking with sufficient care the integration of the Gospel into 
the thought-systems of India or of China or of Islam, where 
the whole thinking for hundreds or thousands of years has run 
in channels alien or hostile to really Christian thinking? It is a 
well-known fact that in these countries it is almost impossible 
to coin Christian terms for fundamental Christian ideas, as all 
religious terms have long ago been vitiated by unchristian 
connotations. We think of the mischief done to German Christian 
thinking by translating the biblical metanoia by Busse. We 
wait eagerly for an Indian or Chinese Christian theology, but 
up to the present these Churches have produced hardly even a 
real heresy. Syncretism is always lurking before their doors, 
and the danger will decidedly not be less when these Churches 
get full autonomy. 

In the nineteenth century Kulturhunger opened wide doors 
in most Asiatic countries, particularly among the more educated 
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—in India among the Brahmans and the official class, in Japan 
among the Samurai, in China among those classes which by 
commerce, politics and the Y.M.C.A. got into touch with the 
‘superior’ foreigner. Mission colleges seemed to be the easiest 
avenue to western science. Just these circles everywhere are 
the centre and backbone of chauvinistic nationalism. They want 
occidental science and technique; they repudiate Christianity; 
their own countries have exported religions, they feel fully 
equipped without importing anything religious. So these doors 
are rapidly closing. Are there new doors opening in any of these 
countries? 

It seems to be an established fact in the history of religions 
that great religious transformations are possible only under three 
conditions: when young races, just emerging from the pre- 
history period, are entering on the stage of history (as when the 
Celtic, Teutonic, Nordic and Slavic peoples embraced Chris- 
tianity); or when submerged groups are looking to the bringers 
of the new religion as the heralds of their salvation (as in Indian 
mass movements); or when cultural nations are in a state of 
religious dissolution (as the Greek and Roman world in the 
first centuries of our era). India, Japan and China seemed at one 
time to be in such a state of religious disintegration or dissolu- 
tion. But now we see that they are rapidly and definitely being 
consolidated again on new foundations. A learned student of 
missions sixty years ago used to say that there was no real hope 
for Christianizing these countries until they were thrown into 
the melting-pot of catastrophic transformation. That would be 
the moment when the Christian contribution should be added 
to the melting metal to become fully integrated. Now this 
throwing into the melting-pot of transformation has become 
an accomplished fact and is rapidly coming to an end. Chris- 
tianity has had its chance. What will be our prospect, our task, 
our agency after reconsolidation is complete? 

This question is particularly pertinent with regard to 
British‘ India. What will be the possibilities and the function 
of Christian missions in an autonomous India? Will the question 
be answered in as favourable a way as in proud, powerful 
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Japan, or will resentment against British rule and Anglo-Saxon 
‘superiority’ close the doors of the hearts if not of the country? 

Christian missions are face to face with four great tasks 
of gigantic dimensions. The first is among primitive peoples 
all over the world, particularly in Africa, the Indies and Oceania. 
Their primitive beliefs will in all probability disintegrate and 
evaporate in a few generations, becoming crude superstitions. 
Will Christianity be able to supply them with a new and enduring 
religious foundation? Will Protestant missions be strong and 
adventurous enough to do them this inestimable service, in 
spite of the relentless competition of Roman Catholicism, Islam 
and secularism? The second task lies in China. The whole 
cultural structure of that empire which had outlasted mil- 
lenniums and seemed unshakable at the end of the last century 
is completely broken down, and with it the structure of the 
State, its world view, ethical principles and basis of highly 
cherished literary culture. China needs reconstruction on a 
gigantic scale. This is the time of times for Protestant missions; 
will they be equal to the challenge? 

The third task concerns Russian bolshevism which is starting 
a world-wide propaganda with apparently inexhaustible re- 
sources in men and means. It is a passionate wrestling for social 
and economic justice combined with a fanatical hatred of 
Christianity. It is catching at the most cherished ideal of the 
modern world, and attacking its civilization along the line of 
least resistence—a widespread indifference to the Church. 
This renders the challenge almost superhuman for the weak 
Christian forces. Yet this campaign—organized anti-Chris- 
tianity—is world wide. What will be the outcome? Perhaps its 
gravest danger zone at present is in China. Is the alternative 
Christianity or communism? 

The fourth task concerns Islam. Islamic advance seemed 
almost to have come to a standstill at the end of last century, 
but its propaganda has started again with new zeal and success. 
We do not fear so much the organized propaganda of the 
Indian Ahmadiya, Persian Bahaism or the Khoja Agha Khan. 
The success of Islam has never depended on organized missions; 
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its propaganda is almost invisible yet it seems to be irresistible. 
For great regions such as Equatorial Africa, Bengal and the 
Dutch East Indies the crucial question is Cross or Crescent? 
Christ or Muhammed? On the Christian side the conflict is 
exceedingly difficult. Are we prepared to take it seriously? 
Will the outcome be victory or despondent defeat? 

We have often failed to take sufficient notice of a most 
important factor of the missionary movement. The religious 
conversion of tribes and nations is fairly easy if these are just 
emerging from their pre-history period and beginning to appear 
on the stage of history. The situation is infinitely more difficult 
if the new religion is a late comer after all the seats of religious 
civilization are already occupied and provision is being made 
for all imaginable religious needs. That has been the case in 
India, after four thousand years of luxuriant religious growth 
in every imaginable direction, from the crudest paganism to 
the highest soarings of theosophy and mysticism. It is the same 
in China, with her Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. It is 
the same, again, in Japan, with her nationalistic Shinto and 
the manifold sects of domesticated Buddhism. It demands most 
serious thought and sympathetic insight to understand what of 
absolutely unique and unsurpassed value our religion has to 
offer, great and compelling enough to demand, for example, 
that Indians undergo the social ostracism of the outcaste. Here 
indeed the science of missions needs the most careful re- 
thinking, just because we are so deeply convinced that our faith 
is the only wholly satisfactory and sufficient answer for the 
deepest needs of the human soul all the world over. 

Every preacher of the Gospel in the West will know what a 
burning question it is to him so to preach the full-orbed Gospel 
that nothing of its invaluable and eternal content is lost, yet 
how so to handle aright the word of truth (1 Tim. 1, 15) that 
men may be ‘pricked in their heart’ (Acts 11, 37). How much 
more complicated is this task in non-Christian countries with 
their thousand-year-old unchristian tradition. Yet it is the 
highest concern of the true evangelist to learn this master 
lesson. 
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It would be easy and might be profitable to continue such 
searching questions. Never perhaps have round-table con- 
ferences of missionary leaders been more indispensable than at 
the present day, where there is insight and knowledge enough 
for a reorientation of our missionary programme. Under the 
widely different conditions of the last century we built up 
imposing missionary machinery and technique of whose com- 
pleteness we are justly proud. There is little doubt that it was 
wonderfully appropriate to the needs of Protestant missions in 
pre-war times. Yet that is not a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion if it is as well adapted to the rapidly changing conditions 
of to-day. We are as Christians bound by our conscience to use 
the best possible methods for the present emergency, even if it 
means a more or less comprehensive rearrangement, or an 
attempt to open up new avenues. It is a pity that this difficult 
task is pressing on us at this time of general retrenchment. 

The main missionary emphasis is shifting in a surprising 
way. At the beginning of this century the centre of gravity was 
British India; about the time of the Edinburgh Conference the 
most pressing urgency seemed to concentrate on Japan; at present 
China and Equatorial Africa are demanding first attention. Of 
course this does not imply neglect of former obligations but 
rather a recasting of missionary policy. Yet even if difficulties 
are rising like mountains we know of no moratorium of missions. 
The missionary commission, ‘Go . . . and make disciples of 
all the nations,’ will stand as long as the wonderful promise: 
‘I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ 

J. RICHTER 
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WHEN THE STORM HAD BLOWN OVER 


HOW THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN CHINA 
EMERGED FROM THE NATIONALIST 
REVOLUTION (1926-1934) 


By PASCHAL M. D’ELIA, S.J. 


FYER since the day when Jesus Our Lord said to Peter 

that the gates of hell would never prevail against the 
Church He intended to build upon him as upon the rock of 
the new foundation, the Catholic Church, confident in the 
promise of her Divine Founder, has always faced the most 
severe storms with a calm countenance and unshaken hope in 
God’s final triumph. Emperors and kings, scholars and revolu- 
tionists have arrayed themselves against her in the course of 
twenty centuries. Once the moment of apparent victory had 
passed, one after the other they have disappeared from the 
scene of the world while the silence of death has sealed up 
their grave for ever. 

What had been observed so often in many countries in the 
past has been of late remarked in China with reference to the 
nationalist revolution. In order to understand how the Catholic 
Church emerged victorious from the latter, its historical back- 
ground must first be briefly recalled to memory. 

The failure of the Boxer uprising to check the western 
impact upon the East stirred up the patriotism of men who 
had studied abroad or travelled extensively, chief among whom 
was Dr Sun Yat-sen. Within a few years these latent forces 
broke up into the political movement of 1911, which brought 
to an end the millenary imperial rule and established the 
republican régime with Dr Sun as president. The hopes centred 
in the new republic soon proved illusory. Yiian Shih-kai over- 


threw Sun Yat-sen, and by his monarchical aspirations led 
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to the foundation of the Kuomintang or nationalist party, 
which soon formed a government of opposition in Canton 
under the zgis of Dr Sun. 

After the world war, China acutely resented the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. First anti-Japanese, then anti-foreign, 
lastly anti-Christian feeling ran high throughout the country. 
Soon afterwards Russian advisers were invited to Canton and 
Chinese communists were admitted into the Kuomintang. 

On March 12th, 1925, Dr Sun died, bequeathing to his party 
the formal task of carrying to completion his revolutionary 
programme. A punitive expedition, under the leadership of 
General Chiang Kai-shek, was launched against the northern 
military governors, with the aim of winning the whole of China 
to the ideals of the late leader. Within a few months the victorious 
army reached Central China. Then it was that the left wing, 
hitherto kept in check by the more moderate elements of the 
party, gained the ascendance. Anti-foreign and anti-Christian 
excesses became the rule. Schools, churches and mission build- 
ings were looted or seized on the slightest pretext. Windows, 
partitions, staircases and altars were torn out, images and statues 
of saints were broken or mutilated. Soldiers often made them- 
selves perfectly at home in church property, evicting foreign 
as well as Chinese priests, who had either to be content with 
the worst room of their own residence or flee to the mountains. 

The climax was reached in Nanking on March 24th, 1927, 
when a large force of communist soldiers attacked the foreign 
residents, killing and wounding some, whilst others barely 
escaped with their lives under naval protection. The Catholic 
church in Nanking was thoroughly stripped and ignominiously 
turned into a stable, after everything sacred had been desecrated. 
Two Jesuits, an Italian (Fr C. Vanara, S.J.) and a French (Fr 
H. Dugout, S.J.), teaching at Ricci College, were killed in their 
own residence, while two others had a narrow escape. 

The sad news of the Nanking outrage soon spread throughout 
the country and became a menace to all foreign missionaries. 
Vexing questions were being asked, such as: What about foreign 
missionaries, is there still a place for them in China? Should 
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they remain? Should they all leave for their native country? 
Should the Chinese be called not only to a larger but to an 
exclusive part in church responsibility? Even so, would the 
Church survive at all? These and other similar questions ad- 
mitted of no easy answer, as missionaries were well aware. 

So much for the historical background of the nationalist 
revolution. 

As for the psychological point of view, the revolution had 
three main characteristics which distinguished the outbreak of 
1926-27 from any previous one. 

First, the revolution was nationalist, that is, exasperatingly 
patriotic. It contained aspirations and tendencies which dated 
back to the dislike of whatever was foreign or ‘barbarian,’ 
but which broke out in a way and with a violence hitherto 
unknown. It powerfully fostered a jealous sympathy for whatever 
was Chinese in name and race, and a keen sensitiveness of the 
independence of the Chinese people, inciting them to get rid 
of all importations once and for all and exclude all interference 
from outside, whether called unequal treaties, Christian evan- 
gelism or foreign tutelage. It was not to be expected that 
Chinese Catholics would remain untouched by this rising tide. 
There were those who shared deeply this instinctive longing 
for ecclesiastical emancipation and this fever for autonomy, 
who dreamed of a new order of things where they would be 
free from European guardianship. They desired more promin- 
ence to be given to the Chinese clergy by increasing their 
authority in the Church in all grades, from the lowest to the 
highest, from the simple priest to the bishop. 

Secondly, the revolution was ‘demist,’ i.e. it was permeated 
through and through by the ideology of Dr Sun Yat-sen. 
Since the founding of the republic, the history of China had 
been a succession of periods of civil strife. Military governors 
had appeared and disappeared as if by magic. They had leagued 
together for and against one another. They had fought and 
betrayed’ each other, allied and fought again, to betray one 
another and to ally once more on the morrow. Factions and 
parties had been organized, divided, reorganized, redivided and 
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so on. And why? What were the interests at stake? What were 
the principles to be safeguarded? No one exactly knew. But the 
new party, which had taken good care soon to stamp itself 
with the envied appellative of ‘nationalist,’ had in view, perhaps 
for the first time in Chinese history, a full programme—that 
of the late Dr Sun Yat-sen, namely, the happiness of the people. 
Imbued with foreign and revolutionary literature, Dr Sun had 
amalgamated the triple slogan of the French Revolution with 
Lincoln’s celebrated phrase: ‘The government of the people, by 
the people and for the people.’ Under his pen, ‘government of 
the people’ and ‘liberty’ became nationalism; ‘government by 
the people’ and ‘equality’ made democracy; ‘government for the 
people’ and ‘fraternity’ spelled socialism or rather sociology. 
Shortly before his death Dr Sun launched upon China—and the 
nationalist party religiously received and accepted his famous 
ideology—his San Minchui, namely, the racial, the political and 
the economic principle on behalf of the people, or, to make it 
shorter, his Triple Demism, as the present writer has trans- 
lated it, coining a neologism derived from the Greek Sypos 
(people). To carry on Dr Sun’s full programme as embodied 
in the San Minchui was the task that the nationalist party 
set itself. 

Thirdly, the revolution had unmistakable links with com- 
munism. Emissaries of Soviet Russia—Kharakan, Borodin, 
Galen and many others—had been prodigiously active in Canton, 
Hankow and elsewhere in China. The Wampoa Military 
Academy and some influential members of the party had drunk 
deeply of Soviet political and economic theories. Dr Sun himself 
had flirted with bolshevic Russia. Having been refused help by 
western powers, he believed that the salvation of his country 
forced him to throw his lot in with Russia. He did not burn 
incense to bolshevism and communism, but in order not to 
displease his Russian advisers and the Russian-educated members 
of his party, he did not deny, in his lectures on the Triple 
Demism, that these doctrines were worthy of some considera- 
tion. Hence, he sprinkled his book with more than one phrase 
savouring of communism. It was more than enough to make 
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the left wing of the Kuomintang—and others—believe that the 
revolution should be primarily communistic. 

What was then the attitude of the Catholic Church when 
she faced Chinese nationalism, Dr Sun’s Triple Demism and 
Soviet communism? To answer this threefold question is the 
main object of the present paper. In so far as she succeeded in 
extricating herself from this triple difficulty, she emerged 
victoriously from the nationalist revolution. 

What Chinese nationalism wanted was ‘China for the 
Chinese.’ This meant that China should rid herself of the 
manifold chains by which she had hitherto been fettered: 
customs, unequal treaties, concessions, leased territories and 
unfavourable trade balance. It meant also that China should be 
treated on a footing of equality as well in civil as in religious 
matters. Therefore Catholicism should be utterly disentangled 
from the foreign politics of the country; it should never oppose 
the emancipation of China or the vindication of her rights; 
it should pave the way so that Chinese communities, provided 
with Chinese bishops, might soon be made independent of 
foreign missionaries. 

Viewed from this precise angle, the matter was easy for the 
Catholic Church to handle. She had only to make clear and 
unobjectionable to the Chinese people and their leaders her own 
centuries-old policy and practice. This she did in a long series of 
both statements and deeds which were not inspired by any spirit 
of transient expediency or timely accommodation to the trend of 
events, since some of them dated far back beyond the nationalist 
revolution. The latter, however, came in time to stress them 
and in some circumstances to hasten and multiply them. 

The Church has always held that patriotism, provided it is 
in harmony with natural and divine right, is a moral virtue akin 
to justice, and therefore is to be praised and encouraged. She 
cannot help teaching sincere and heroic love of one’s own 
country, desiring its strength and prosperity. And when, as 
in the case of China, international problems have first to be 
solved in order to reach this state of strength and prosperity, 
their solution, in the eyes of the Church, should be sought 
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along the evangelical path of justice and charity. This teaching 
had already materialized, for instance, in the first Encyclical of 
Pius x1, dated December 23rd, 1922, where it was said: 


The love of one’s country and of one’s race, when regulated by Christian 
law, is a powerful source of manifold virtues and of acts of heroism. 


Having, therefore, received a telegram from the professorial 
body of the Peking National University asking him, in the name 
of Christianity, to mediate in the settlement of the dispute of 
May 30th, 1925, he answered, telling how much in sympathy he 
was with the ‘great Chinese people,’ and hoping that 
order and concord might soon be restored in a spirit of mutual understanding, 
in conformity with the principles of justice, of equity and of Christian charity.* 


Again, on July 1st of the same year, the apostolic delegate 
to China wrote: 


The Church has no prejudice whatever against China . . . Chinese Catholics 
are free, as are all Catholics the world over. Religion does not in any way curtail 
their civil rights and could not in any way wound their lawful patriotism; on 
the contrary, it sanctifies the latter by the example of the Divine Redeemer 
who wept over the ruin of Jerusalem.® 


In order clearly to disentangle the Catholic Church from 
any western power, one of the first acts of Cardinal Achille 
Ratti after ascending the See of Peter was to succeed where 
four of his predecessors had failed, namely, in having the Holy 
See represented in China. Hardly six months had elapsed after 
his election when, on August gth, 1922, he established the 
apostolic delegation to China, appointing Mgr Celso Costantini 
as his first delegate. In the eyes of non-Catholics 


this was a master move on the part of Rome, for it once and for all destroyed 
the supremacy of any single national group working in the Chinese mission 
field.¢ 


And in the eyes of Catholics, ‘instead of letting the missions 
depend on the protection of some foreign State,’ it gave unity 
1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1922, p. 682. 
* Planchet, Les Missions de Chine et du Japon (Peking), 1927, II, PP. 15-16, 
* Revue d’ Histoire des Missions (Paris), 1926, p. 313. 
* The International Review of Missions, 1929, p. 98. 
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and direction to missionary labours and tended to remove the 
natural prejudices and fears about foreign invasion.1 Thus the 
blow which fell in 1927 had been anticipated and warded as 
early as 1922. 

Nevertheless, anti-Christian agitation claimed that Catholic 
missionaries, too, were the tools of foreign imperialism. There- 
upon Pope Pius x1, on June 15th, 1926, issued a letter wherein 
he strongly denied such a calumny. The mere fact, he said, that 
the Church is ‘Catholic,’ i.e. Universal, should suffice to dispel 
this anti-Christian cloud. Besides, ‘the Church takes care not 
to mingle or get entangled with politics and civil affairs’ and 
‘she has never tolerated her missionaries backing by their action 
the policy or interest of any foreign power,’ not even their own. 
In times past, when China had not yet entered the path of 
modern international life, it happened that foreign governments 
had—as was their duty—to take upon themselves the protection 
of the Church against persecution. But even then the Church had 
never ‘intended in any way whatsoever to back the policies that 
perhaps foreign governments might eventually have cherished 
in protecting their own nationals.’ Missionaries are not the 
emissaries of foreign powers but the ambassadors of Christ, 
and hold their mandate from His Vicar on earth. 

Foreign missionaries have repeatedly been reminded by the 
Pope that in the mission field there should be no such thing as 
nationalism, meaning thereby the tendency to work for the 
glory or influence of their own country or race. They have to 
work for souls and for nothing else. Nationalism has always 
proved a scourge and even a curse for missions; ? nay, the ‘most 
dreadful plague of apostleship’ (pestis teterrima apostolatus).* 

To work for souls in mission lands means not only to save 
souls but above all to plant the Church, a Church native to the 
soil, provided with her own priests and bishops. Ever since the 
beginning of missions in non-Christian lands, it has been the 
constant policy of Rome to urge the establishment of native 


1 The Month (London), 1927, p. 252. 

® Osservatore Romano, 1929 (9-10 Dicembre), La Documentation Catholique, xxil1, 
PP. 259-60. 

* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1919, p. 446. 
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Clergy, including priests and bishops. A large mass of ecclesi- 
astical documents from 1626 down to our own day had no other 
aim than to remind missionaries that their first and most urgent 
duty was to establish a regular, normal, indigenous Church, 
self-controlling, self-propagating, self-supporting, proceeding 
in some sense from the vitals of the people themselves. But never 
had the Popes spoken so plainly and forcibly as Benedict xv in 
his Apostolic Letter, Maximum IIlud, and the present Pope 
Pius x1 in his Encyclical, Rerum Ecclesia, issued respectively 
in 1919 and 1926. The conclusion of the latter was: ‘Christ’s 
Kingdom cannot be established and made steady anywhere in 
any other way’ than by indigenous priests and bishops. There- 
fore ‘nothing will any longer prevent natives from being placed 
at the head of parishes, and lastly of dioceses, to be established 
as soon as it shall please God.’ } 

These last words were issued on February 26th, 1926. Less 
than four months after, on June 15th, when there were as yet 
no Chinese bishops, the Pope insisted that ‘foreign priests and 
bishops should co-operate with Chinese priests and bishops for 
the welfare of the Church and of the country.’? On October 
28th of the same year, the world learned with astonishment that 
the Pope had in person consecrated in Rome the first six Chinese 
bishops of modern times. Once more the Catholic Church had 
provided for the blow which was to fall the following year. 

Since then the movement of indigenizing the Church has 
been speedily accelerated both by deeds and by the Shanghai 
Council, whose decrees began to be observed on June 12th, 1929 
To-day twenty-one territories, with about 500,000 Catholics, 
representing almost a fifth of the whole Catholic population, 
are under Chinese prelates; moreover, the vicar apostolic of 
Canton has a Chinese as his auxiliary bishop. And the ground is 
daily being made ready for still more Chinese bishops. 

The nomination in 1926 of six Chinese bishops, which, 
however, had been immediately prepared for by the nomination 
in 1923-24 of the first two Chinese prefects apostolic, came to 


1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1926, p. 77. ® Ibid. p. 306. 
* China Christian Year Book (Shanghai), 1929, pp. 228-42. 
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some of our Protestant friends as a great surprise, and they 
wondered whether this act on the part of the Catholic Church 
was but a political move to meet the new circumstances. They 
asked us to write a paper on what they called ‘the new 
policy of the Catholic Church.’ A small pamphlet was issued 
in English in 1927,1 developing the thesis that the consecration 
of these Chinese bishops was but the crowning of a centuries-old 
policy, and that therefore the spectacular event of October 28th, 
1926, was not a new policy but spelled a new era for the Catholic 
Church in China. 

The first of the three difficulties stated above was thus easily 
solved—or rather had already been previously solved—by the 
Catholic Church. 

The second difficulty admitted of no easy solution. It 
centred round the attitude of the Church towards Dr Sun’s 
teaching and book, the Triple Demism. Imposed as this was 
upon all schools, even mission schools, as a sine qua non, it was 
impossible for the Church to ignore it, impossible even to keep 
silent concerning it, as countless of the faithful would be affected 
by its teaching. The Church had to deal with the new generation 
all aglow with demist doctrines. Upon the nature of these 
dealings depended, for a great part in 1927, the future of 
Christianity in China. 

The threefold question to be answered by the Church in this 
respect was this: should the book be approved as a whole, or 
condemned as a whole, or did it contain a mixture of good 
and evil? If the latter, the duty of the Church was to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, to show what was good and what was 
Utopian, equivocal or wrong. 

The present writer was asked to set himself to this task 
and to solve it to the best of his ability, on behalf of the Catholic 
missionaries and faithful. This he tried to do in a French 
publication ? which was published early in 1929. The book con- 
tained the integral and literal translation of the celebrated San 
Minchui, and the writer’s final judgment was as follows: Racial 


1 Paschal M. D’Elia, S.J., Catholic Native Episcopacy in China (Shanghai), 1927. 
* Ibid. Le Triple Démisme de Suen Wen (Shanghai), 1929, 1930. 
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demism deals with Chinese nationalism. It is sometimes unjust 
towards foreigners, but Dr Sun’s ideas are not altogether wrong. 
The Catholic Church accepts and consecrates the nationalism 
which remains within the limits of natural and divine law. 
Political demism does not raise any difficulty from the Catholic 
point of view, as the Church accepts all forms of government. 

Economic demism, on the contrary, and its involved ter- 
minology raise many serious problems. The main difficulty is 
this: socialism and communism are condemned by the Church; 
now Dr Sun often admits that his economic demism, socialism 
and communism are interchangeable terms, from which it 
would logically follow that Dr Sun’s economic demism is 
condemned by the Church. If so, the whole book should be 
rejected. Nevertheless, the writer after having weighed the 
meaning of every word, every sentence and phrase of the 
original author, strove to prove from the Chinese text itself that 
Dr Sun’s socialism was not the one condemned by the Popes, 
and that his communism was a communism only in name. 
A digest of the whole economic demism was then given in ten 
short theses,! leading to the following conclusion: 


At the risk of seeming to utter a paradox, we think that, with the Triple 
Demism in hand, we may tell Sun Yat-sen that, no matter what he says, he is 
neither a communist nor a socialist, but simply a demist, and that, once 
cleared of the obscurity of formule and the somewhat intentional ambiguity 
of terms, his demism can, by means of a few corrections, be presented in such 
a way that it does not oppose the Catholic teaching. Were Sun Yat-sen truly 
a socialist, a fortiori communist, he would have spoken very differently and 
would have demanded other reforms. Nowhere does he base his teaching on 
philosophical materialism; nowhere does he condemn the right of private 
property as illegitimate; nowhere does he assert the absolute primacy of the 
State over property, family and education.* 


This threefold judgment was found sound by eminent 
theologians and sociologists to whom the book was previously 
submitted, both in China and in Rome. Moreover, it was 
endorsed by the papal representative to China, Mgr Costantini, 


1 Paschal M. D’Elia, S.J., Le Triple Démisme de Suen Wen, 1930, pp. 537-40 (English 
edition, pp. 619-23). 
* Ibid. pp. 548-9 (English edition, pp. 637-8). 
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in a letter addressed to the writer and made public. Later on, 
the prefect of propaganda, the late Cardinal Van Rossum, also 
congratulated the author on his painstaking work. The National 
Government of Nanking was also pleased with this publication, 
and the Publicity Department of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee asked for 5000 copies of this first edition. This was the 
occasion of issuing early in 1930 a second French edition, 
‘revised and corrected,’ At the same time, Dr Chiang Mon-lin, 
then Minister of Education, and Dr Wang Chung-hui, at the 
time President of the Judicial Yuan in the Nanking Government, 
and representative of China at The Hague as permanent judge 
in the International Court of Justice, jointly requested the writer 
to issue an English edition of his study of Dr Sun’s lectures, 
in order to give it a wider circulation. These government 
authorities were well aware that to comment on Dr Sun’s 
teaching in a fair and just way, without leaning to either side, 
was ‘a rather delicate’ problem; in fact so delicate that both of 
them thought that ‘criticisms of Dr Sun’s doctrines sometimes 
lead to misunderstanding.’ They were however of the opinion 
that the Catholic missionary who had translated the San Minchui 
and commented on it had succeeded in carefully avoiding these 
misunderstandings. Hence their request for an English edition, 
which came out in 1931,/ and was generally very well received 
by the English press, both in China and abroad.? 

The book helped to disperse the last anti-Christian clouds 
from the political horizon of Young China and bring about an 
understanding between the Nationalist Government and the 
Catholic Church. Thus, in an interview at Nanking with the 
Chinese Chancellor, Mr Yang Feng, the apostolic delegate 
could assure him that Catholics were 


ready to expound the Triple Demism in their schools, with this proviso, how- 
ever, that, wherever possible, the same should be harmonized with Catholic 
teaching, and that the integrity of Catholic doctrine should be safeguarded.® 





1 Paschal M. D’Elia, S.J., The Triple Demism of Sun Yat-sen (Wuchang), 1931. 

2 Book Reviews of ‘The Triple Demism of Sun Yat-sen,’ Franciscan Press, Wuchang, 
Hupeh. 1933. 

*® The Chinese Recorder, 1929, pp. 402, 536. 
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This point of the impossibility of touching, even slightiy, 
the ‘Catholic deposit’ of truth was emphasized still mote by 
the apostolic delegate on different occasions, especially when 
he was invited to attend the state funeral of Dr Sun at Nanking. 
Then he informed the Government that his participation was 
not to be interpreted as having any doctrinal connexion with 
Dr Sun’s Triple Demism. He wrote: 

We appreciate everything in this book which is in accord with Christian 

doctrine, but we could not admit any theory or interpretation which could 
touch the purity of our faith, 
—bolshevism, for instance. The Government took respectful note 
of this declaration, while the Minister of Education remarked: 
‘But we are not bolshevists, and we appreciate the help of the 
social doctrine of the Catholic Church for the reconstruction of 
China.’ } 

The political atmosphere was thus cleared, and the rela- 
tions between Church and State became again not only normal 
but even cordial. On August 1st, 1928, a striking message ® of 
sympathy was sent by the Holy See to ‘the most noble people’ 
of China. In it was stated that 


the Holy Father, who has followed and continues to follow with lively interest 
the course of events in China, and who was the first to treat China not only 
on the basis of perfect equality, but also with an attitude of a true and most 
particular sympathy, consecrating with his own hands at St Peter’s, in Rome, 
the first Chinese bishops, heartily rejoices and renders thanks to the Most 
High for the end of the civil war. 


Then, taking a lead which to some of the powers was a stumbling 
block and to others a scandal, the Pope hoped that the Chinese 
people might soon be freed from the heavy international burdens 
which they resented so much, and wished that ‘full recognition 
would be given to their legitimate aspirations and rights.’ The 
papal organ commenting on this message stated that it was 
an act 


full of solemnity, of majesty, and of charity, which before the whole world 
ronounced a judgment without appeal in favour of the justice and legitimacy 





1 Jl Pensiero Missionario (Rome), 1933, Pp. 131. 
® The Chinese Recorder, 1929, pp. 33-42. 
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of China’s aspirations. Just like any other nation, she has the right of living, of 
rising, and of strengthening her civil, religious and social life. 


The message was received with joy by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr C. T. Wang, wrote: 


We are heartily grateful to the Sovereign Pontiff for the sympathy he shows 
to the Chinese Republic and the desire he has to make use of the strength of 
religion to stir up the Chinese renaissance and foster her peace and progress. 


The following year, the Catholic Church was officially invited 
to send a representative to the state funeral of Dr Sun. The 
Government took great care to give assurances beforehand that 
no ceremonies out of keeping with the attendance of the papal 
envoy were to have place at the funeral. The papal representative 
was received in Nanking and treated for the first time with the 
same ceremonial as the representatives of the other nineteen 
nations. Thereupon, a church authority in Rome commented: 


Three years ago, Chinese revolutionists, poisoned with bolshevism, were 
shouting: ‘Down with the foreigners! Down with the missions, tools of foreign 
imperialism!’ To-day the Church has gone to Nanking, not to offer apologies, 
but as a friend of China, borne on the prestige of her doctrine of justice and love. 


On December 29th of the next year, 1929, the Nanking 
Government was officially represented at the celebration of the 
golden jubilee of Pope Pius x1, which took place in the cathedral 
of Peiping, in the midst of an immense congregation, fifteen 
ministers of different nationalities and a score of the highest 
Chinese officials. 

During the Sino-Japanese conflict, Dr Yen, chief of the 
Chinese delegation at the League of Nations, made a strong 
appeal to the Pope, in February 1932, imploring a word of 
sympathy in behalf of his country. Pius x1 in his answer em- 
phasized the unmistakable proofs of goodwill which he had 
repeatedly given to the Chinese people, and assured them of 
his prayers that peace might soon be restored between the two 
great nations which God has made neighbours in the Far East. 

When the Chinese Government, during the spring of 1932, 


1 Osservatore Romano, 1929, 21 Settembre. 
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appointed the Committee of National Crisis to meet in Loyang 
with a view to study means of avoiding the profound economic 
crisis which was threatening the nation, among the 110 members 
chosen from the most prominent personalities of the republic 
were to be found five Catholics. One of them dared make a 
bold proposal for a non-Christian assembly. He said: ‘To rely 
on the resources of Confucianism, Buddhism or Taoism for the 
relief of China’s chaos is but to lose time. Let us therefore do 
more and better. Let us turn to the ten commandments of God.’ 
And having explained each one of them he concluded: ‘With 
the faithful observance of the decalogue, our people would be 
entirely relieved within three months only.’ 

On February 7th, 1933, Dr Kung Hsiang-hsi, a prominent 
member of the Chinese Government, received in a special 
audience by the Pope, thanked him for the successful activities 
of his delegate to China, and for the educational and cultural 
works of the Catholic Church in China. Although he is not a 
Catholic, he also asked the Pope to give his blessing to his 
country, to pray earnestly and make Catholics all over the world 
pray for the peace of the Far East. 

The above statements abundantly prove that not only is 
there no incompatibility between demist China and the Catholic 
Church, but that they can help one another, all the more so, 
that Dr Sun Yat-sen was a Christian and sympathized with 
Catholicism. To foster and develop Christian teaching in 
China would therefore imply carrying out more fully Dr Sun’s 
legitimate aspirations in all fields—racial, political and social 
as well as religious. 

Unlike the second difficulty, the third, arising from the 
communist tendencies of the left wing of Chinese revolutionists, 
admitted of no solution other than suffering and prayer. And 
this the Church did with overflowing abundance, as it was 
impossible to come to a compromise or reach an understanding 
with a doctrine so destructive of human society as communism. 

Suffering has been acute in recent years for Protestants 


1 Paschal M. D’Elia, S.J., Dr Sun Yat-sen’s Attitude towards Christianity (Hongkong) , 
1931. 
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and Catholics alike. Some missions, especially in Kiangsi, 
Fukien, Hunan, Hupeh, Honan and Anhwei, have been in 
constant turmoil since the nationalist revolution. Missionary 
effort has been at a standstill, it has been blocked by more than 
one obstacle: colossal inundations, educational restraints, civil 
wars, political agitations, anti-religious movements, but above all 
and first of all by the communists, because of whose depreda- 
tions the Church, ‘the eternal beginner’ must begin all over 
again. 

A very large number of churches, schools and residences 
have been destroyed. Where they escaped destruction they have 
been looted and forcibly occupied by troops. Missionaries, both 
foreign and Chinese, have often been robbed, beaten, wounded, 
held captive or killed. 

From an exhaustive enquiry we have personally made among 
all the heads of the Catholic missions, it appears that during the 
years 1926-34, in addition to a large number of Chinese Catho- 
lics who were robbed, beaten, held captive or killed, there were 
as many as 39 Catholic missionaries who were slain by com- 
munists, brigands or other outlaws, and at least 264 who were 
taken captive, the duration of their captivity varying from a few 
hours to more than four years. To-day five or six missionaries 
are still captives, one having been in the hands of com- 
munists ever since May 1st, 1930. Their names, without an 
exception, their historical data, and the pictures of the great 
majority, are in our possession, and we hope they will soon be 
the subject of a publication with the title, The Witnesses of 
Christ in China. 

As the enquiry just mentioned not only embraces the period 
1926-34, which is the special object of this paper, but extends 
back to the beginning of the republic, the writer may be forgiven 
for presenting the result of his researches. From 1912 to 1934 
there have been 50 Catholic missionaries killed+ and at least 
334 taken captive. Eighteen of them have been taken captive 
twice and 3 of them three times. Their number reached its 
zenith in 1930 with as many as 77, while both in 1929 and in 


1 Perhaps 51, if Fr Louis Paly, O.P., has been killed, as rumour says. 
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1931 eight were put to death. Most of the victims were priests: 
220 captured and 43 killed, in addition to 6 vicars apostolic 
captured and 2 killed, 2 prefects apostolic captured and 1 
killed, 2 mission and 5 religious superiors captured, 10 lay 
brothers captured, 29 seminarians captured and 4 killed, and 
60 sisters captured. The mission of Hanchung, Shensi, comes 
first in numbers captured with 29, and that of Ichang, Hupeh, 
leads in those killed with 7. The Chinese secular clergy holds the 
record with gi captured and 16 killed. As regards nationality, 
the highest percentage of both captured and killed is also held 
by the Chinese, since they reported 104 captured and 18 killed, 
the Italians coming next with 53 captured and the Belgians with 
10 killed. These figures speak gloriously of the heroism of the 
indigenous Church which is second to none in this martyrology 
of our own days. 

The hardships those missionaries had to undergo often 
tested their endurance to the limit. In the impossibility of making 
many quotations, I will only mention the cruelty with which 
Fr Gabriel Liu Hsin-shan, a Chinese priest of Weihweifu, was 
treated. One night after he had retired to bed, he was rudely 
awakened by brigands who pressed revolvers to his throat and 
ordered him, half-dressed, to follow them. Leading him to a 
secluded spot, they filled his ears with molten wax, blindfolded 
and bound him hand and foot, then confined him in a hole 
which they sealed with a huge millstone. The cave, dug out as 
a cellar for potatoes and turnips, was so low and narrow that 
the prisoner could not even kneel upright and there was not 
sufficient air to breathe. The captors lifted the stone a little, 
to allow a better circulation of air, but they made him remain 
in the dungeon for twenty-seven days. Liberated finally, he was 
allowed to return to his family in a state of utter nervous 
exhaustion. 

The ‘avenging’ of all these modern witnesses to Christ is, 
of course, nothing but prayer and charity. 

A humble Chinese servant succeeded one day in braving 
the dangers of a bandit camp and carrying Holy Com- 
munion secretly to a Spanish Jesuit, Fr Esteban of Wuhu, 
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Anwhei, who has been in the hands of communists since 
December 1931. The consecrated Host had been concealed in 
a small pyx wrapped in silk and attached to the shirt of the poor 
servant. The letter which Fr Esteban sent on this occasion 
breathes sublime nobility. He wrote: 


I am content to be a captive and to suffer for Jesus Christ, to bear imprison- 
ment which will end when God wills, either in liberty that I may work again 
in His service, or in death for Jesus Christ. I am well. Thank you for the cans 
of milk; 1 have sent them to the hospital of the Reds that I may return charity 
for their hatred. I think you will appreciate this little sacrifice for these poor 
folk who cannot understand a doctrine of love for one’s enemies. I preached 
this to a group here one day, and a Red leader told me I was insane. If they 
only knew how much I loved them and all the Chinese. 


Charity is added to prayer for one’s enemies. Thus at the 
end of 1932, at the request of the military authorities, Mgr 
Massi, the vicar apostolic of Hankow, consented to care for the 
welfare of 2300 communists taken prisoner by General Chiang 
Kai-shek. The missionaries were happy to take a purely Christian 
‘revenge,’ in overcoming evil with good. Those poor communists 
had often ruined missionary work, killed and captured mission- 
aries by hundreds. Now that they had fallen into missionary 
hands, they were given as a reward food, shelter, clothes, medi- 
cines for their bodies and heaven for their souls. All this was 
lavishly given. In 1932, from September 28th to October 2oth, 
as many as 388 communists were baptized when on the point 
of death, and 160 more between October 21st and November 21st. 

The former apostolic delegate 1 has recently said: 


Looking back over the last troubled years in China, what shines most lumin- 
ously, what promises most for to-morrow is the discipline of our forces. Our 
organization, buffeted most violently, remains intact. The page the missionaries 
have written is, from a human aspect, a sorrowful one, but from a supernatural 
aspect, refulgent with glory. I feel proud of my connexion with the Church’s 
redoubtable battalions in China. Almost without interruption for years now we 
have had priests in bondage among the bandits or communists. . . . Such men 
honour the Church; their deeds make to-morrow glorious with hope. 





1 Mgr Costantini was obliged to resign in 1933 on account of ill health; he is suc- 
ceeded by Mgr Mario Zanin, Archbishop of Trajanopolis, who arrived in Hongkong on 
March 31st, 1934. 
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It was in this way that the Catholic Church solved the 
communist difficulty of the nationalist revolution. 

In spite of the most serious handicaps, such as endemic 
civil war, anti-Christian movements, exasperating nationalism, 
steadily increasing anarchy, demist ideology, extensive banditry, 
widespread communism and the capture and murder of mission- 
aries, the Catholic Church in China to-day not only goes on 
with her supernatural work, but develops in a way which borders 
on the miraculous. 

To cast even a cursory glance on her actual work and ex- 
pansion is to realize more intimately how the Catholic Church 
in China emerged victorious from the nationalist revolution. 

To-day crowds of people are asking to be received into the 
Church. We hear of thousands and thousands from Kiangsi, 
who, realizing how empty are the promises of communism, are 
asking for baptism; missionaries there write that they are over- 
whelmed with work. Sometimes what was meant for destruc- 
tion is precisely what brings people to the Church. The district 
official of Haimen related in 1928 how a girl whom he knew 
became a convert, although she had always been bitterly opposed 
to the Catholic Church. Questioned by him why she had joined 
the Church, she answered: “The revolution of Wuchang and, 
later, that of Nanking, brought terrible scenes before my eyes. 
I was surrounded by murder and bloodshed. Confronted with 
the bestiality of man, I realized that charity alone—charity such 
as is taught and practised by the Catholic Church—is capable 
of saving the world. I became a convert.’ And the non-Christian 
official added: “The example and the words of this friend made a 
deep impression on me. The more I study and observe Catholi- 
cism, the more I am convinced that the salvation of our people 
is there, and not elsewhere.’ Only recently, the Mandarin of 
Lichwan, Hupeh, although himself a pagan, said in a public 
speech: “There is only one way to restore peace, and that is 
by leading the people to the Christian religion.’ Thereupon a 
score of families expressed their intention to study Catholicism. 

The number of missions, each one under the care of a vicar 


1 The Rock (Hongkong), 1928, p. 306. 
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or prefect apostolic or mission superior, has jumped from 76 
in 1926 to 122 in 1933. Every corner of this immense Chinese 
field has been planted with a Cross. The recorded Catholic 
population is 2,623,560 not including about half a million more 
preparing for baptism. In 1932-1933 the number of conversions 
was 69,547, the largest on record for the last ten years. 
There are at present 88 bishops, of whom 13 are Chinese. The 
Chinese workers number 1595 priests, 469 brothers and 3419 
sisters, as against 2303 priests, 462 brothers and 1693 nuns 
hailing from a score of different nations, thus splendidly be- 
speaking the universal character of the Catholic Church. The 
future is brighter still. New workers come in hundreds year by 
year from Europe and America. Beside 14 central seminaries 
established for the benefit of several missions, many vicariates 
or prefectures apostolic have one or two seminaries. To-day as 
many as 746 Chinese youths are preparing for priesthood, 
while 5295 more are receiving the first training in Latin in 
view of Holy Orders. These figures do not include 38 young 
Chinese studying in Rome, and 132 trained in a religious 
Order. 

Catholic education is much in honour. Non-Christian 
students, often children of high officials, flock to our schools. 
In Hongkong, for instance, there has been an increase of 700 
pagan girls in 1932. Between 700 and 800 schools have been 
registered with the Government. The Catholic universities 
of Shanghai, Peiping and Tientsin have been granted registra- 
tion. Colleges and universities number 120; normal schools, 25; 
higher primary schools, 362; primary schools, 3135; catechetical 
schools, 10,099. The total attendance at all these schools is 
145,782 girls and 206,487 boys. 

The high standard of Christian life is shown by the reception 
of the Sacraments. Last year, the following figures were reported: 
baptisms, 480,112; confirmations, 86,240; confessions heard, 
9,249,551; communions distributed, 24,379,414; marriages 
blessed by the Church, 19,634; extreme unctions, 33,495. These 
dry figures are a marvellous tribute to the enrooted faith of 
our Catholics, when we consider the almost insurmountable 
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difficulties, especially of travelling, many of them have to 
overcome to receive the Sacraments. 

Works of charity also are in full swing. Last year, we had 
432 orphanages with 2512 boys and 20,330 girls. Sick and aged 
people to the number of 80,177, were taken care of in 266 
hospitals or asylums, while almost eight million consultations 
were given in 744 dispensaries. 

The history of the Catholic Church in China is a glorious 
one. It is a story of ups and downs, of seeming defeat and of 
steady triumph. To reap successes, victories and triumphs when 
the path is easy and free from obstacles is beautiful and meri- 
torious, but much more holy and meritorious is it to reap the 
same harvest in the midst of difficulties. This is what the 
Catholic Church has done in China, especially in recent years. 
Not only has she weathered the storm, not only has she main- 
tained her former position, but she has improved and deeply 
consolidated it, thanks to the untiring labours of her mission- 
aries, both foreign and native. She can therefore look with 
confidence to the future, for Christ has promised His Church 


that ‘the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ 
Pascua, M. D’E.i, S.J. 
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THE TWO FACES OF ISLAM 


By ALFRED NIELSEN 


M2ERE than one missionary has had to change his thoughts 

of Islam after having spent a number of years among 
Muslims. Not only has he learned more about it than he knew 
before, that is natural; but he has had to review his ideas. These 
were too simple, for he had learned that Islam was all black, 
perhaps even the devil’s work, but he discovers more and more 
that there are good sides and noble characters in Islam, together 
with many strange things. There is, however, always something 
that leaves him cold or repels him; however much he may find 
of the good spirit, even of the spirit of the Bible, it never attracts 
his inmost heart to the extent that he would think of giving up 
proclaiming Christ’s Gospel to Muslims or of himself following 
Islam. He sees some members of Christian churches do so, and 
he eagerly studies their motives as far as they can be known. He 
understands that not all the motives are matrimonial or otherwise 
material; that there are people who find Islam the natural rational 
religion, whereas Christianity is to them a handful of dogmas; 
that others, who have been offended by class-prejudice, race- 
pride and similar unchristian characteristics in many church 
members, have heard proclaimed an Islam which looked to them 
a world-wide brotherhood without such barriers. 

But the missionary who lives among oriental Muslims, knows 
their theories and practice and reads their papers and books, 
including their holy book, can never be persuaded that East 
and West will meet, that is, that the Islam of European and 
American converts will be acknowledged by oriental Muslims if 
the latter really know modern Islam; nor that these modern 
Muslims will subscribe to what the Orient has considered to be 
Islam from the days of the Arabian prophet till this day. 


Even this difference of oriental and occidental—or of modern 
23 
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and old-fashioned—Islam shows the missionary ‘once more 
what he learns through daily experience: that Islam is not a 
plain, simple matter, but a complicated, perhaps double-faced, 
religion. An old sheikh in Damascus once issued a pamphlet 
about the understanding of a certain Quranic verse, and being 
interviewed he confessed that there were already more than two 
hundred explanations of the verse, his being the final one. 

Or take the problem of the position of woman in Islam. 
One has been taught that Islam has degraded woman in many 
ways, and living with western ideas among Muslims one 
seems to find this true; at the same time a pious old sheikh, 
versed not only in the Quran but in the Bible, may be heard 
giving a lecture about the position of woman in Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam, proving from his holy scriptures that Islam has 
bestowed upon woman greater blessings and honour than either 
of the others. Modern Islamic newspapers repeat the same. Just 
run through a list of titles of articles in Damascus newspapers: 
“What Egyptian women claim from the ministry.’ ‘Let the schools 
be opened to us women.’ ‘Lectures for women.’ ‘Our women and 
those of the West.’ ‘An Islamic lady ambassador.’ ‘The duties of 
women towards society and nation.’ ‘Are man and woman on 
the same level?’ “The Queen of Afghanistan unveiled.’ ‘Three 
Moslem girl-students in the medical school.’ “The husband’s duty 
towards his wife.’ 

Or listen to the words of an Azhar sheikh, not uttered 
privately but in newspaper articles. He quotes the saying that 
she who moves the cradle with her right hand moves the world 
with her left; that woman is not half of the nation but the whole of 
it, for it is she who brings up the next generation to work for 
and to lead the nation. And when with a sad heart he sees how 
wide the gulf often is between the position of woman in the West 
and in the East, he says: 


We Muslims, who were at first the rulers of the world and its civilizations, 
began to decline and to go back when we neglected the position of our women 
and considered them slaves, or instruments for our service and lusts. We must 
understand what we have wasted of their rights and reform what we have spoiled; 
otherwise no hope is left for the future. 
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In a Palestinian daily paper of October 1933 a report is 
| given of a lecture in Bombay by an Indian Muslim: “The 
; prophet’s merit as to woman.’ In it Socrates, Plato, John of 
Damascus and others are mentioned as having despised women, 
: and Christ as having scolded His mother ‘according to the Gospel 
Eye as it is now.’ There is mentioned how in A.D. 586 it was discussed 
in Europe whether a woman had soul and spirit, that in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries women were often burnt 
alive and that under the Long Parliament hundreds and thou- 
sands of women were crucified. Everywhere things were bad 
before the coming of Islam, but Muhammad brought blessings 
| and her full rights to woman, and all Muslim women ought to 
proclaim this to non-Muslims. 
And as with this problem in Islam so with many others; 
they have more than one side, and so a missionary living in a 
Muslim country hesitates more and more as to a final sweeping 
judgment about Islam; and just‘as he finds that people, even 
Christians, are too rash and hasty in their judgments about many 
| things because they know them superficially only, although their 
i Master told them that with what judgment they judged they 
r 





should be judged, so he also finds that missionaries have often in 

their controversial literature passed one-sided judgments on 

Islam. He knows that most Muslim judgments about Christianity 

are superficial and one-sided, but he does not find in that any 
| justification for Christians to act in the same way, and he does 
not want Muslims to find new ground for attacks on Christianity. 
The judgments of the missionary may in his own thoughts be 
f built on a Quranic verse or on sayings from the Islamic traditions 
; or great scholars. But what is the good of it, if he has under- 
r stood or explained the words in a way which Muslims do not 
t accept? The missionary may know the Muslim explanations and 
consider them wrong, but they are the Muslim inheritance and 
have left their mark on Islam’s spirit. 

For some time in his career the missionary may think that 
he can bring Muslims to accept Christianity by proving to them 
mistakes and inconsistencies, historical or other, in their thoughts 
and books, even in the Quran itself. And he may be specially 
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tempted to do so by seeing how Muslims act towards Christian 
scriptures and doctrines. But, besides again remembering 
Christ’s own warning, he should not forget that Muslims by 
their very religion are taught to believe that the Bible ought to 
be considered a verbally inspired book sent down from God 
to Moses, David and Jesus, just as they believe that the Quran 
was dictated word by word to their prophet. It may be that 
Christians themselves gave Muhammad the impression that 
such was their book; at any rate, much of the later Christian 
controversial literature must have given Muslims the impres- 
sion that it was a verbally inspired book in which Christians 
believed and which they defended. And so it is made com- 
paratively easy for Muslim controversialists to find material for 
attack and criticism. 

It generally seems a hopeless task to prove to a Muslim that 
there are contradictions and inconsistencies in the Quran and the 
Islamic religion. What seem to be so to a Christian, or even to 
any occidentally-trained mind, are—through ta’weel or other 
century-old modes of explanation—unquestioned by the average 
Muslim mind. What is in the Quran is right—quod erat demon- 
strandum. Even a modern commentary such as Rasheed Rida’s 
in Egypt (ten volumes finished, about twenty others to follow) 
Says SO: 

We believe that the Quran is a guardian of the previous scriptures and what 
it says about their prophets is the perfect truth and what it denies is denied so 
that it will accept no proof to the contrary. 

As a rule, Christian controversial literature aimed at dis- 
proving Islam is barren of results; so too is that which aims at 
‘proving’ Christianity—although it must be admitted that 
certain subjects should be dealt with by Christian apologists, 
because Muslims generally have such wrong ideas about them 
that they will seem a stumbling-block to begin with. But even if 
it were possible through controversial literature to destroy the 
edifice of Muslim belief in the Quran and the prophet, it is a 
great question whether any positive result would have been 
reached. It might well be that the last state would be worse than 
the first, and it is worthy of note that one sometimes hears from 
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Muslims themselves the complaint that missionary institutions 
have taken away the religion of young Muslims without giving 
them Christianity instead. Christian missionaries should not 
attack Muhammad or Islam, but commend Christ and His 
Gospel, be it in preaching Christ and Him crucified—the Gospel 
of the forgiveness of sins—or be it in obeying His commandment 
of loving one’s neighbour as oneself, healing the sick, teaching 
the ignorant, feeding and clothing orphans; all this not with the 
hidden intention of using it as a means of propaganda, but just 
as the Good Samaritan, of whom it is not said that he combined 
his loving act with a sermon about prayer on Mount Gerizim. 

It is probable that on certain occasions the Gospel should be 
preached without any addition of Samaritan charity, just as the 
latter is sometimes better shown without any sermon added to 
it. It is possible that where the Christian good news can be freely 
proclaimed missions should stick to that and leave to the young 
Church the task of Good Samaritan charity. But it must be 
admitted that in Muslim countries, especially in the Near East, 
there was so little liberty of speech, and from the oriental 
Churches so little Good Samaritan love to neighbours, that 
missions had to begin with medical and educational work. 
The question is only whether many missionaries and their 
Christian supporters at home did not confound the issues and 
consider the schools and hospitals not as means of showing the 
Good Samaritan mind but as traps into which to get people in 
order to preach to them. Muslims, at any rate, often complain 
strongly about this latter point; they say that Christianity is 
being pressed, nay, forced upon them, before they asked about 
it or felt any longing for it. 

When Christian judgment about Islam sounds unfavourable, 
even when Christians knowing Islam do not accept it, a Muslim 
will generally ascribe it to imperfect understanding or ill will; 
Muslims do not expect from missionaries fairness and goodwill. 
Sometimes, but not often, a Muslim goes so far as to excuse a 
Christian because of behaviour which he sees in Muslims tending 
to repel from rather than commend Islam. Of course con- 
sciously a Christian should not pass a verdict on Islam itself 
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because he finds bad Muslims. He knows quite well that in that 
case Christianity would also fall under judgment. What confuses 
the missionary on this point is that he comparatively seldom 
hears a really sincere word from good Muslims about it; most 
Muslims would probably disapprove of wickedness shown by 
Muslims and even admit that they will be punished for it, but 
after the punishment they are sure of paradise because they have 
confessed the right faith that God is one and Muhammad His 
prophet. There are certainly words in the Quran which speak 
against hypocrites and other Muslims who have only ‘Islam’ 
but ‘faith did not enter their hearts,’ but they are few and are 
not as clear as many words of Christ and His apostles against 
faith separated from love to mankind. From men such as Ghazali 
and Muhammad Abdu, again, you may well hear bold words 
against such as are Muslims in name only; but unfortunately 
the other side of the picture is much more often seen, that in 
which not only grossly ignorant people but learned sheikhs will 
say, that ‘faith’ and confession of it is all that is necessary. 

It is this double-facedness of Islam that confounds a Chris- 
tian so often; not the existence of wicked Muslims, but the 
deep-rooted conviction in most Muslims that in the end it does 
not matter. And the double-facedness can be traced back through 
the best men to the Quran itself. Beside the noblest thoughts 
in Ghazali’s books you find strangely gross and unworthy 
subjects (judged by a Christian standard). One of the most 
frequently quoted sayings of the Quran is this: ‘If anyone trans- 
gresses against you, transgress against him in the same measure 
as he has transgressed against you’ (a modern Muslim transla- 
tion of the Quran into English gives: ‘Whoever then acts 
aggressively against you, inflict injury on him according to the 
injury he has inflicted on you’). This seems to describe the spirit 
of Islam as the spirit of ‘an eye for an eye’-—and in fact this word 
is found in the Quran—but modern noble Muslims compare 
these words with another verse of the Quran saying that ‘for- 
giveness is better,’ and so the perfect spirit of Islam is taken to 
be forgiveness, whereas the ‘eye for an eye’ is only permissible 
in certain cases and as a governmental procedure. 
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A certain similarity thus arises to a Christian way of thinking 
which distinguishes between ‘good’ (allowable) and ‘better’ 
(perfect) actions, and if Muslims are confronted with Christian 
criticism of the Quran and its tenets they will no doubt reply by 
referring to such Christian doctrines, or even to the Bible itself 
where—at any rate apparently—different or opposite ideas may 
be found on certain subjects. And the more the Bible is con- 
sidered as a sort of Quran, verbally inspired, where all words 
from the Old or the New Testament, being divinely dictated, 
are of the same value, the more difficult it is to explain these 
things. Islam has had a theory to lean upon, that of naskh, 
according to which one saying of the Quran may be abrogated 
by another—not always for the better, Christians would say, as 
when verses of tolerance are abrogated by ‘the verse of the 
sword.’ The difficult problem of God’s absolute decree seems to 
be solved in the Quran in a somewhat sweeping way: ‘God guides 
whom He will and leads astray whom He will,’ but Muhammad 
Abdu has nevertheless found sixty-four places in the Quran 
which in his opinion show that man has free will. In the Bible 
man’s freedom of choice seems to be mentioned more than the 
idea of God’s all-determining will. 

However great an effort a Christian may make to understand 
Islam and to judge it aright, he always runs the risk of his judg- 
ment being considered biased, even if it goes back to Muslim 
authorities. Not only in Islamic sects, but inside Islam as 
commonly accepted there is room for different opinions, even 
for two different faces. When the Wahhabis ten years ago 
attacked Mecca and the Hejaz, most Muslims of the Near East 
were disgusted and many expressed their dissatisfaction. But when 
success seemed to follow Ibn Saud the tone changed, and when 
he had gained power, articles appeared in the papers praising 
his virtues and even maintaining his right. During the fighting 
some papers had already said: Let the war decide, and the strongest 
rule. It seems to show the truth of the saying that God is the 
source of all power and one ought to submit to power, whatever 
the consequence might be, for it is the expression of God’s will. 

One of the tests of the spirit of Islam is its attitude towards 
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non-Muslims, and one might even add towards other Muslims. 
General opinion among Christians is that Islam considers all 
non-Muslims to be enemies of Islam in this world and con- 
demned to hell in the next, and all Muslims to be brethren, sure 
of eternal bliss. It would be easy to give as proof Quranic passages 
or Islamic traditions and quotations from philosophers. But at 
the same time one is told by many Muslims that Islam is a 
tolerant religion, much more tolerant than Christianity, indeed, 
the most tolerant of all religions. It is true that certain verses in 
the Quran may be taken, and have been taken, to mean that God 
sent each nation on earth ‘warners,’ or prophets, so that none 
was left in ignorance of His existence, and that Islam came as 
His last and perfect revelation. It is also stressed time upon time 
that whereas Christian Europe undertook the crusades and has 
always been hostile to Muslims and Jews, Islam has been toler- 
ant to ‘people of the book.’ There is a great deal of truth in 
this. But at the same time Islam has (as usual) another face. 
From the beginning—at any rate since Muhammad’s flight to 
Medina in A.D. 622—Islam has been a religion of the sword. It 
is maintained by Muslims that Muhammad (and Islam) never 
attacked others, but only defended themselves or tried to defeat 
those who stood in the way of God’s religion. But this latter 
phrase is in itself a dangerous one, and the fact is that Muslims 
have looked at the world as belonging either to ‘the house of 
Islam’ or to ‘the house of war,’ and it is regrettable that the 


beginning of the ninth chapter and several other verses found a — 


place in the Quranic revelation if Islam was intended to be 
peacefully-minded towards non-believers. 

Jews and Christians have not the same position as other non- 
Muslims, it is true. They are never mentioned in the Quran by 
the same name (polytheists) as the pagan Arabs; they are ‘people 
of the book.’ But again it must be admitted that the criticism of 
them in the Quran, especially of the Christian belief in the Son 
of God and in the Trinity, leads naturally to the common 
Muslim consideration of them as infidels and polytheists. It is 
rare to find people saying (and rarer to find in print) that those 
who profess the first part of the Islamic creed—that God is 
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One—will enter paradise even if they do not profess the second— 
that Muhammad is His apostle. 

Politically or socially, according to the Quran, Christians and 
Jews are ‘people of protection.’ When Islam conquers a country 
they should not, as the pagans, be offered the choice of acceptance 
of Islam or death; if willing to submit to Muslim rule and pay the 
special tax they should be allowed to remain in their religion. 
There is no need here to go into black pages of history where 
Muslim rulers or Muslim majorities have persecuted the Chris- 
tian minority remaining in the land. If modern Islam could and 
would frankly declare that such treatment is against the Quran, 
and that all inhabitants of a country have an equal standing, 
mistakes and sins of the past might be forgotten. The history of 
‘Christian Europe’ can show things in plenty which we might 
wish to be forgotten. But the question is whether Islam, even 
modern Islam, can make such a declaration, for the Quran itself 
seems to make it impossible. 

Several times the Quran says to the believers (that is, the 
Muslims): ‘Do not take the unbelievers as your friends’; and once 
at any rate quite clearly: ‘Do not take the Jews and the Christians 
as friends,’ going on to say: ‘they are friends of each other, and 
whoever amongst you takes them as a friend surely he is one of 
them.’ 

In the above-mentioned modern translation of the Quran 
(by the Indian Muhammad Ali) the following footnote is given 
to this passage: 

The meaning of these words is that all non-believers, however different 
among themselves, had made a common cause against Muslims and so these 
are warned not to expect help or friendship from any of them, be they Jews or 
Christians or pagans. It would have been lack of faith in the final victory of 
Islam if for fear of a powerful enemy they had looked for help and friendship 
here and there among hostile people. Although civilized nations nowadays have 
gone a step further here than the Quran, at the same time they cannot but 
criticize the Quran for having presented this principle which is in agreement 


with reason. When two nations are at war and an individual of one nation has 
friendly intercourse with the hostile nation, he is treated as an enemy. 


If this were the understanding of all Muslims with regard to 
the passage quoted, it would probably not have caused any 
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special harm during the ages, just as the famous law about 
apostates from Islam would have meant no serious disadvantage 
to Muslim converts if ‘apostasy’ were only meant to apply to 
those who in time of war deserted (in a military sense) the cause 
of Islam. But as one goes back to Baidhawi—one of the accepted 
famous old commentators—one finds no special mention of 
warfare, but only the following general remark: ‘Do not trust 
them and do not have association with them, as you have with 
friends. For they stand together against you in religion.’ 

While Muhammad Ali does not mention Baidhawi’s (or any 
other) interpretation of the words, another modern Muslim, 
Sheikh Rasheed Rida of Cairo, the author of the voluminous, 
still unfinished commentary referred to above, goes directly 
against Baidhawi and other old-fashioned Muslims of his way of 
thinking. He does not want the word translated by ‘friends’ but 
‘allies’ or ‘helpers.’ He refers to another chapter of the Quran 
(chapter 60) which seems to show that the prohibition of friend- 
ship with non-Muslims is only concerned with those who have 
resisted Muslims and shared in injuring them, and he mentions 
the prophet’s own example when he made an alliance with the 
Jews in Medina. Even in the wording ‘Jews and Christians’ 
instead of ‘people of the book’ he finds a proof that it was not 
on account of their religion but of their political position that 
the prohibition against alliance was given, that a prohibition 
from a definite motive cannot be generalized and applied to 
people to whom it does not apply, and with the ceasing of the 
motive the prohibition itself will cease. 

Of course it is not our task here to decide which of the two 
explanations is the right one; it is sufficient to stress once more 
not the tolerance and manifoldness of Islam, but the two faces, 
of which human nature (and Islam is a part of human nature) is 
apt to choose the easier one, which is generally not the better 
one—the Quran itself says that ‘the soul wills evil.’ And so it has 
probably generally been in the history of Islam, and there are 
not many signs that the deeper, nobler and more difficult inter- 
pretation will prevail against the other which has centuries 
behind it. One of these noble modern sheikhs in Damascus once 
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said privately to a missionary: “Those who think about Islam as 
we do are only few, and our voice is not being heard.’ 

In such circumstances it is not strange that the position of 
Christians and Jews in a Muslim country is a difficult problem. 
In a way the Jews have often seen better days in Muslim than in 
Christian countries; the present agitation against the Jews in 
Palestine is not religious but national and political, and directed 
more against the policy of Great Britain and the League of 
Nations (the Balfour Declaration) than against the Jews them- 
selves. Not only the Muslim but the Christian Arab population 
of Palestine feel aggrieved and angry at being deprived of self- 
determination. But the Quran contains many bitter attacks upon 
the Jews of Medina, and in a famous passage the Christians are 
greatly preferred to the Jews. 

But how far can Muslim friendship for a Christian go? A 
missionary often longs for real friendship with Muslims—and 
I am not thinking here of unreal friendship, where the motive 
is only to find an opportunity to convert the Muslim, but of true 
human sympathy. A missionary may wish to have real friendship 
with a Muslim, even if the latter seems to have no need of the 
Gospel, but he generally has the feeling that the Muslim can 
not or will not enter into such a friendship with a non-Muslim. 
It may be because he is afraid of a missionary, although he ought 
to understand that whether a Christian has the name of mis- 
sionary or not, Christianity is everywhere the same and should 
be recommended to others by its followers. But could a Muslim 
have full friendship with and trust in a Christian who is not a 
missionary and who even might declare that he is against any 
Christian mission work among Muslims? Some of the oriental 
Christians of the Near East make such a declaration and Muslims 
notice it, so that you may find a Muslim paper attacking foreign 
missionaries but praising a certain native church ‘which does not 
work outside its own membership.’ 

The-question may be put thus: Can a real national patriotic 
feeling arise in the countries of the Near East where the in- 
habitants are Muslims and Christians? With the Armenians in 
Turkey it has been impossible, not only because of the religious 
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differences, but because they were two nations, different in 
language and many other things. In Syria and Palestine, however, 
the population is all Arabic-speaking and aside from religion 
they are the same. What about the Muslims’ feeling towards their 
Christian fellow-countrymen in such countries? and, on the other 
hand, have these Arab Christians a genuine feeling of comrade- 
ship for their Arab Muslim neighbours? 

Since the small number of Christians left in the Near East 
countries have been harshly treated by the Muslim rulers for 
generations, whether against the spirit of Islam or condoned 
by it, it is not strange if the Christians feel bitter against the 
Muslims and are suspicious of them. Perhaps most oriental 
Christians still, if they dared to be quite frank, would express 
distrust of and lack of sympathy with their Muslim neighbours. 
But, on the other hand, many Muslims and some Christians will 
emphasize principles of fairness in Islam and many examples 
from history of noble Muslim behaviour towards Christians. 
In a Muslim newspaper of December gth, 1933, the anniversary 
of the surrender of Jerusalem to Lord Allenby in 1917, were 
pictures of Saladin and of Lord Allenby (the latter in a black 
frame), of the Church of the Nativity and the temple area with 
its two mosques, of the trouble in Jaffa last October and of a 
copy of the treaty which Omar, the conqueror of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 637), made with the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and further 
an article by the editor himself, saying: 

We [Muslims] filled Jerusalem with justice, safety and peace; you [Christians] 
have filled it with injustice, trouble and slaughter. The British have dealt ill with 
the birthplace of their Master and the Founder of their religion. They have sold 
the holy spot as Judas Iscariot sold Christ his Master for a small amount. 

Muslims will often remind one that Christians of the Near 
East felt at one with Muslims against foreign attack, even at the 
period of the crusades; and, as mentioned above, one finds 
expression of Christian sympathy with the Muslims in our own 
days also, whether against the mandatory policy or against 
‘modern crusades,’ that is, foreign missions. And probably it 
cannot be denied that European powers have sometimes used 
the existence in the Near East of Christian minorities, and even 
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of foreign missions, as a means of imposing their will on Muslim 
countries. 

Can any clear and authoritative statement be procured about 
the attitude of Muslims towards Christian fellow-countrymen? 
Probably not. One may hear even the Grand Mufti of Palestine 
speak about ‘Christian brethren,’ one may read articles by 
Christian authors in Muslim papers and vice versa, one may see 
Christian-Muslim societies spring up, and with all of it many, 
perhaps most, oriental Christians will have the feeling that the 
attitude will not last; it is due only to present politics; the past 
and many things in the present in Islam speak against it; Islam 
has another face which is the original one, Christians are from 
the very teaching of the Quran nothing but ‘protected people’ 
and can never, according to Muslim law and Muslim mentality 
and as long as the rule is Muslim, be citizens equal to Muslims 
in everything. 

A few years ago, when the French authorities in Syria 
granted the country a measure of home rule and a president had 
to be elected, the papers discussed the possibility of electing a 
Christian president—a certain Protestant lawyer was thought 
of, who had been taking part in active politics and was well 
esteemed by many Muslims. One of the friendly Muslim articles 
about this matter said: 


Such a step would be a recommendation of Islamic tolerance in its most 
glorious form, but the matter has another side: there is in this country an old 
and deeply rooted religious feeling of pride, not of fanaticism, which would 
prevent it. 


Another article said: 


It would arouse the anger of the Islamic world against us, for there are certain 
conditions necessary for rulers of Muslims. 


It is interesting as an expression of modern Christian men- 
tality towards Muslim fellow-countrymen to read what the 
above mentioned politician and lawyer wrote: 


With all my might I have endeavoured to unite Islamic and Christian 
politics in this land and to persuade the Muslims that we are not their enemies 
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in all that is a benefit to this country, but that they and we ought to share good 
and evil. We know well that the European powers cannot protect our Christian 
minorities against the overwhelming majority. There is no other way to this 
protection than better understanding and the strengthening of the national bond 
between the two sides. 


As long as Islam is the State religion, probably no funda- 
mental change can take place, certain privileges will always be 
acceded to Muslims. But has it not been so for centuries in 
European countries where Christianity was the State religion? 
The question is whether Islam is able to comply with the modern 
idea of the State—a secular, non-religious State with full religious 
liberty for any confession that does not transgress public order 
or decency. Turkey has taken this step, but perhaps it is too 
early yet to judge the final results there, whether full religious 
liberty has been obtained or will be obtained. It is probable that 
as long as Islam is practically the religion of a population, one 
will not get much further in the question of nationalism or 
patriotism than was expressed in a fatwa (religious decision) by 
Sheikh Rasheed Rida on Islam’s attitude on the national 
question, called forth by a question from a young Muslim in 
Indonesia, because old-fashioned sheikhs there have spoken 
against nationalism as ta-assub. Rasheed Rida says: 


What was forbidden by the prophet was the kind of ta-assub where a Muslim 
helps his asba [relatives or party] in unjust affairs, only because they are his asba, 
but a fight against foreign transgression is of course not of that kind. As for 
modern nationalism which maintains that all inhabitants of a country notwith- 
standing religious differences share in the defence of the land and in building 
it up educationally and financially, it should be remembered that Islam will 
defend non-Muslim subjects and be just to them; why then should Muslims not 
be able to co-operate with them in the things mentioned? But a Muslim, in 
serving his country and nation, must not forget that Islam has given him the 
honour and influence of a brotherhood of hundreds of millions of Muslims all 
over the world. He is a member of a larger body than his own people, his 
personal home country is only a part of his religious home, and he should always 
work for the progress of the whole unit through working for the progress of the 
individual part of it. 


One’s first feeling in reading this is probably one of regret 
that the latter half was ever added; it may be a noble and, to 
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others, innocent sentiment, but it may also be a dangerous 
one, for in it is the idea of pan-Islam, which so often has and 
perhaps always will counteract the feeling of real brotherhood 
towards all men. 

In mentioning the word ‘pan-Islam’ we have left the relation 
of Muslims to non-believers and reached their feelings to one 
another. No doubt there have been many disagreements and 
fights among Muslims from the first until the present day, both 
religious and political, and it may be that in men’s hearts 
hatred has been even stronger than it often appeared. But it 
must also be admitted that in Islam there has been a stronger 
feeling of unity than in Christendom. To mention one thing 
only, the question of race conflict: it was said without contradic- 
tion at the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council in 1928 that the Muslim world had dealt with that 
better than the Christian world. It has generally been that 
internal strife among Muslims was put aside when a common 
danger faced them; among Christians it has often been other- 
wise. When neutral Muslim newspapers mention war or tension 
between two rulers of Muslim nations—as recently between the 
Saudi Kingdom and the Yemen or as ten years ago between the 
Wahhabis and the Husain family—they always express their 
regret and remind the Muslims of the bond of religion; and often 
they find (or pretend to find) the cause in foreign, non-Muslim 
influences playing for the weakening of Islam. 

As for religious hatred and persecution on the part of Muslim 
against Muslim, there has always been some of that, even if it 
may not have reached the fierceness of the religious wars of 
Christian Europe or the terrors of the days of the tribunals of 
the Inquisition. In the early days of Islam we read of different 
schools of theology which sometimes persecuted each other 
bitterly through changes of caliphs, and in our own days we may 
still find heretics denounced and persecuted in books and news- 
papers, and the old phrase, ‘It is lawful to kill you,’ seems only 
to be put out of use because so many governments of Muslim 
countries are non-Muslim and would not agree to this way of 
treating heretics. But, on the other hand, you also find strong 
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deprecation of the narrow sectarian way of thinking. One writes 


about the old deep-rooted difference between Sunnis and 
Shi’is: 


Is it right now, when we are facing a new era in which the Arabic nations 
are rising to regain the greatness and the splendour of the past, is it right then 
that an historical schism, fourteen centuries old, should go with us into this 
new era and renaissance? Who is Ali? Who is Muawiya? Ali has the honour of his 
family. He has been and still is the hero of this people and the spirit of its 
unshakeable faith. And Muawiya has the honour of his work, which paved the 
way for Islam to a glorious uprising from the deserts of Arabia to the capitals 


of the old civilization, from the walls of Damascus to the gardens of Cordova 
and the coasts of Italy. 


The Quran itself says: “The believers are brethren.’ The 
conception of pan-Islam is, indeed, a fundamental one in Islam, 
even if the word itself is of comparatively recent date and is due 
to nineteenth-century politics when Muslim States, particularly 
Turkey, were pressed backwards more and more and obliged to 
surrender parts of territory they had conquered centuries ago. 
While the Quran pointed out to believers that they were the best 
among the nations raised up in the world, at the same time things 
seemed to be going wrong for Muslims everywhere, at any 
rate politically. That is the background of the modern pan- 
Islamic movement. 

In some ways it may be said that this movement broke down 
in the great war twenty years ago, and there are not now many 
signs that the Muslim nations will stand together in a jihad (holy 
war) against non-Muslims. The Grand Mufti of Palestine said 
recently in India: 


Now all Muslims must stand together and co-operate. Their slackness and 
their failure to obey God’s commands in the Quran and the prophet’s prohibi- 
tions have had as results that the body of Islam has become shaky, the Islamic 


building is trembling and is not strong in proportion to the great number of 
Muslims and their glorious history. 


Muslims may be weak at present, but no doubt many still 
believe that they ought to fight against the unbelievers. And this 
is true whether their conviction arises from a right or a wrong 
understanding of certain Quranic verses, as for example: 
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Slay the idolaters wherever you find them and take them captives and 
besiege them and lie in wait for them in every ambush—fight those who do not 
believe in God and follow not the religion of truth, until they pay the tax in 
acknowledgment of superiority and are in a state of subjection. 


It is all very well for modern commentators to say that such verses 
were spoken in local circumstances and have no general meaning; 
their form is such that not only is much explanation needed but 
much tolerance and goodwill, in order to take them as applying 
only to self-defence against attack. And in order to understand 
them as a peaceful incitement to missionary work (as is being 
done by Ahmediya Muslims in India) there is needed much more 
goodwill and perhaps even the influence of Christian mentality, 
for Muslims have never believed in missionary work and mis- 
sionary societies to spread Islam; they are proud that Islam 
spreads without missionaries. It is doubtful whether such modern 
Muslims as these can influence and change Islamic mentality in 
this matter, although they are making great efforts, especially in 
large cities in Europe and North America, and have a number 
of conversions to show of people who did not feel at home in 
the Christian Church, nor in the blankness of atheism and 
materialism. 

But even if the jihad against unbelievers is unlikely to take 
place in our days, the feeling of opposition and hostility is not 
dead and will probably never be so; it seems to be inborn in 
Islamic nations to stand up against all others. It has already been 
said how difficult it is for a Christian to gain the friendship and 
co-operation of a Muslim; the same is true no doubt about the 
relation of a Muslim to a non-Muslim nation, Turkey and a few 
other Islamic States are members of the League of Nations, but 
there is a widespread feeling in Islamic countries that it would 
be better to have an eastern, or even an Islamic, League of 
Nations as distinct from a western League. 

Islam is and must always be more politically-minded than 
Christianity, which will be understood from a glance at the 
founders of the two religions. It is not only that Christ once told 
Peter to put up the sword and that Muhammad wished his 


religion to be defended by arms; but Christ’s work was centred 
24 
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in the relation of men to God as sinners to the Saviour, and no 
laws or injunctions were given for the affairs of daily life or of 
social questions; it was all left to the work of the Spirit and of the 
principle of love. Whereas Islam has, in the Quran and the 
traditions, commandments and prohibitions for all spheres of 
life including the political, and it is rare to find it maintained, 
as recently by the English Muslim, Mr Sheldrake, that ‘Muslims 
are not political in the usual sense of the word.’ An article which 
appeared about the same time speaks quite differently and is no 
doubt more in agreement with the oriental Muslim mind. 


We are Muslims in the full sense of the word. Do not ask us to believe in 
some of the book and to refuse the rest. Politics are among the first duties of 
Islam and he who tries to prevent that will rob it of life. Muslims are weak at 
present only because they have left Islamic politics, which their opponents fear. 
Islam is a religion of power, not of weakness. The verses of the Quran speaking 
of jihad must be accepted as well as those about prayer. The Muslim who bears 
oppression without protest is no Muslim. Islam and politics belong together as 
the blood and the veins. 


Taking a single local example, such as the development in 
Syria or Palestine after the great war, it is at once seen clearly 
how closely connected are religion and politics, especially in 
Palestine, because the holy places—holy also to Muslims—are 
there. The Arab Muslim population of Palestine in opposing 
the Balfour Declaration and Jewish immigration, has issued a 
call to the Muslims of the world to come to their help. In 1931 
an Islamic World Conference was held in Jerusalem (see The 
Moslem World for October 1932) with representatives from nearly 
all Muslim lands. Even if this conference showed some of the 
internal strife that is found in Islam, and even if it was a dis- 
appointment to many Muslims, so that a second conference has 
not yet been called although it was decided to have annual con- 
ferences, still, it was an important step towards modern pan- 
Islam. One of its results was the sending of a deputation under 
the Grand Mufti of Palestine to Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan and 
India to inform Muslims there of the state of things in Palestine 
and to enlist their support, spiritual and financial, especially 
towards the creation of an Islamic university in Jerusalem, to be 
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an Islamic centre of a character other than that of the famous 
old-fashioned theological school of al-Azhar in Cairo. Another 
outcome was the European Islamic Conference held in May 1934 
as a branch of the general conference in Jerusalem. 

Had this paper been written twenty years ago, no doubt the 
caliphate would have been mentioned as an important factor in 
the pan-Islamic movement. But since the Turks after the great 
war got rid of first the Osmanic Sultan and then the caliphate, 
the latter has been in abeyance. It is yet too early to say whether 
it will rise to life again, but there are not many signs of it. In 
1925 a conference was held in Cairo on the caliphate question, 
but Muslims themselves admit that it was a failure and the 
official report shows quite clearly that no result whatever was 
reached. In 1926 another Islamic conference was held in Mecca, 
but there the question of the caliphate was passed by in silence, 
and since then nothing has taken place officially, but of course 
the question is still lingering in Muslim minds, and many still 
hope that different Muslim rulers will give up their mutual envy 
and jealousy, so that one powerful ruler may be agreed upon as 
Caliph. One of the many articles written on the subject shows 
how modern ideas are creeping into Islam even on this point: the 
caliphate ought to be, not the rule of an individual but a repre- 
sentative body of the Muslim world; it ought to be a permanent 
council whose chairman should carry the name of Caliph and 
whose authority should be maintained by a league of Islamic 
nations. 

No one would have thought twenty years ago that the 
caliphate would disappear like this or that Islam would so easily 
survive the fall of one of its strongest pillars. Perhaps beneath the 
surface Islam has suffered more than is apparent. Many indi- 
viduals are confused as to whom they ought to pray for as the 
head of Islam in their Friday prayers. And although the Caliph 
was never a Pope to decide on doctrinal matters, he was a 
defender of the faith, and with the fall of the caliphate ‘the 
Sheikh of Islam’ has also disappeared; at present the Islamic 
world consists of a number of nations, each of which has its own 
spiritual head. Here again we meet the question of nationalism 
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and Islam, but this time it is not how Muslim and Christian 
fellow-countrymen can work together but how far Islam will 
and can go in allowing national sentiment to take the place of the 
recognition of a general Islamic brotherhood. Already one finds 
expressions such as: ‘First Syrians, then Muslims,’ or ‘First 
Egyptians, then Muslims.’ But the change will not come about 
without opposition. It is not only old-fashioned Muslim sheikhs 
who will oppose the idea, but also some modern Muslims, with 
all their political interest, will object to a merely local patriotism; 
they will stand for a greater unity: an Islamic or at least an 
Arabic unity. 

In addition to the caliphate, the pilgrimage to Mecca has 
been the great support of Islamic unity, and the latter has not 
been shaken as the caliphate has. The number of pilgrims in the 
different years may vary; the last decade has not been favourable 
on account of the unrest in the Arabian peninsula. But it seems 
that the pilgrimage has still its hold on Muslims; the critical 
mind of the Caliph Omar, when exclaiming at kissing the black 
stone of the Kaaba: ‘By God, had I not seen the Prophet do this, 
I should not have done it, for thou art only a stone!’—this 
critical mind has not taken hold of Islam. However pagan the 
origin of the ceremonies may be, and however uncongenial to 
monotheistic Islam it may seem to us, the pilgrimage still draws 
tens—nay, hundreds—of thousands of Muslims yearly, and one 
need not hear or read much of what is being said or written by 
those who have been present before one realizes how strong a 
bond it is, not only through the common enthusiasm that is taken 
home to many countries, but quite directly in the meeting of 
leaders of thought and their planning together for the welfare of 
Islam everywhere. It seems difficult to combine the ceremonies of 
the pilgrimage with modern mentality, and if a critical school 
arises in Islam much may have to give way. But the meeting 
itself in Mecca in the month of pilgrimage will no doubt keep its 
importance and significance. 

Our main thesis has been that Islam has two faces, that it is 
in a way a tree of knowledge of good and evil. But here the 
important question arises, whether it is possible to think of a 
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reformed Islam. Lord Cromer is reported to have said that 
reformed Islam is no longer Islam. It may not be to us, nor to 
many Muslims, just as reformed Christianity to many Roman 
Catholics is no longer Christianity. But there are already re- 
formed Muslims, and why may we not imagine the possibility 
of many low and bad customs in Muslim countries disappearing 
and giving way to higher ideals and to nobler thoughts and deeds? 
The close contact of our days between East and West may bring 
about much more of that than has already taken place. But the 
chief question is: Will Islam ever be able to get rid of the double 
face, in theory and in practice? 

A well-known Norwegian missionary who works among 
Buddhist monks in China has found effective connexions in 
the Buddhist religion with the Gospel of Christ; his symbol is 
the Cross growing out of the lotus flower. But even if Buddhism 
and other pre-Christian religions can be used to prepare the 
way for Christ, Islam seems to have another position; for Islam 
is post-Christian in origin and has from the start defined its 
attitude to the faith of the Church in Jesus Christ. And hardly 
anywhere has Islam been a practical forerunner of Christ among 
heathen people; on the contrary, it looks as if Islam makes people 
more inaccessible to the Gospel of Christ. 

Whatever reforms may take place in Islam, probably its 
attitude to Christianity and Christian missions will remain the 
same. The Christians of the oriental Churches in Turkey were 
never allowed, as ‘protected people,’ to preach the Gospel to 
Muslims. It remains to be seen whether a modern independent 
Islamic government will give liberty to Christian missions, 
carried on either by foreign missionaries or by native Christians, 
or whether Islam’s feeling of pride at being the final religion 
will make this impossible. 

While giving honour to Jesus, the Son of Mary, Islam has 
been and still is strongly opposed to the central thought of the 
New Testament—Christ crucified. Islam knows nothing of the 
death of Christ on the Cross, on the contrary it is denied. And 
with the historical fact is denied also that part of the Christian 
message which speaks of His being delivered up for our offences 
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and raised again for our justification. What Islam teaches about 
sin and forgiveness of sins is essentially different from the 
teaching of Christianity. Not only is the Cross of Christ omitted 
from Islam, but the Cross that we have to take up, the ethical 
view of life is different. There are sufferings and hardships in 
Islam and they are often endured heroically because they are 
believed to be God’s will, but not from the motive of St Paul 
in the Epistle to the Philippians (11, 5 ff.), that through self- 
denial and humility, nay through the Cross, is the only way to 
perfection. 

Christian missions to Muslims must always seem to them 
contradictory, just as it would seem to us if Jews wanted to 
bring Christians back to the Mosaic law. There is no prospect, 
then, for the Christian Church, if it will proclaim the Gospel of 
the Cross to all nations, to expect conditions in the Muslim world 
ever to be essentially different from what they are at present. As 
long as Islam is Islam, reformed or unreformed, Christian 
missions will be considered an enemy. 

May the Church then be of the mind that was in Christ, 
and never grow tired or take refuge in unspiritual and un- 
christian resources and means. He was always ready to help 
in soul and body even if He did not see the results for which He 
hoped. May His Church always hold His Gospel before the 
Muslim world, in words and in life, without looking to the 
number of converts. On the day when the Church gives up, tired 
and despairing, then and only then will Islam have conquered 
the Gospel of the Cross. 

ALFRED NIELSEN 











THE GROWTH OF THE NATIVE 
CHURCH IN THE EAST INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


By D. CROMMELIN 


[% my memory the Jerusalem meeting of the International 

Missionary Council in 1928 stands out as a dominant 
point in my life. In many ways it gave me a fresh outlook on 
missionary work and methods, and at times altered altogether 
my previous conceptions. 

So, for instance, we were given a preparatory paper on ‘the 
younger and older Churches.’ My first thought was that the 
title ‘older Churches’ referred to the old Christian Churches 
of the Near East in contrast with the younger Churches of 
Western Europe, America, South Africa and Australia. But on 
reading I soon discovered my mistake: we in the West are the 
older portion of the Church universal, and the Christian com- 
munities growing on the ‘mission fields’ are the younger Churches. 
The all-important point for us was to see them both as ‘Churches.’ 

Since then it has become clear to me that the Jerusalem 
meeting created the exact expression for the new state of things 
which is developing everywhere on the ‘mission field’: the present 
relation between the mission and the indigenous Church is 
truly described in the term ‘older and younger Churches.’ This 
terminology shows the necessity of a new orientation of mission- 
ary thought and method if we wish to keep up with the course 
of events. 

During a long period the line of contact between the ‘home 
Church’ and the ‘mission field’ was perpendicular: at the top 
was the western Church and down below the mission, proceeding 


from the Church, the groups of native Christians being con- 
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sidered extensions of the sending Church. But by and by the 
perpendicular line revolved so as to become horizontal. The 
‘groups of native Christians’ have developed into ‘the younger 
Church,’ which as a matter of principle stands on the same 
level as the older Church. 

At the Jerusalem meeting the altered situation was illus- 
trated by the fact that the delegates of the older and the younger 
Churches took part in the proceedings on a footing of perfect 
equality, and consequently the influence of the younger 
Churches on the results of the meeting was of an importance 
never known before. I should not wonder if at that time many 
Westerners among the delegates were not in perfect accord with 
this new feature, or at least were questioning its seasonableness, 
doubting whether the eastern Christians could already be 
trusted with such responsibility. However, developments have 
proved that the decision was right: the thoughts worded on the 
Mount of Olives have become the rule of conduct adopted by 
a large majority of missionary leaders. 

In 1932 I had the privilege of revisiting the missions in the 
East Indian archipelago after an absence of six years. Renewed 
contact with the Far East impressed me strongly with the 
reality of this new line of thought. When I first went to Java 
in 1906 the old style was still in full swing. Since then I had 
witnessed several changes; but during my recent visit I was 
struck by the totally altered situation I found nearly every- 
where; even where this change had not yet actually come about, 
it certainly existed in thought and tendency. 

I have pointed out that formerly the line of contact between 
western and eastern Christians ran perpendicularly, the mission 
being considered an extension or appendix of the Church. 
Different facts show the truth of this assertion: for instance, 
we find all the western denominations—Reformed, Lutheran, 
Mennonite, Methodist and so on—in the native Churches of the 
East. The missionaries who preached the Gospel thought it 
quite natural that their converts should be enrolled in their 
own church and denomination. Even if the missionaries be- 
longed to an interdenominational society the same principle 
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prevailed, in so far that the eastern Christians were considered 
more or less dependent on western Christianity. Even now we 
in the West are quite familiar with the possessive pronoun 
when speaking of the ‘mission field’: ‘our Christians,’ ‘our 
teachers,’ ‘our pastors’ are in common speech. When visiting a 
native congregation founded by a Dutch mission, one is struck 
by the strong resemblance to a Dutch church as regards organiza- 
tion, liturgy, confession; in the same way, the German pattern 
is to be found in the field of the Barmen and Basel missions. 
I found a striking illustration of this fact in a small Batak village 
in the area of the Dutch mission. In the tiny little church the 
pulpit was quite different in shape from the general Dutch one, 
being surrounded by a kind of table or altar. This mystery, 
however, was soon solved: I learned that a native pastor, a 
graduate of the German mission’s training school, was the 
builder of the church and of course had a pulpit made according 
to the German (Lutheran) style. 

Above all, there was one characteristic of the old vertical 
line to be found everywhere, namely, subordination of native 
Christians to the mission. The missionary was the undisputed 
ruler, the centre of activity; the native community at the mis- 
sionary’s station was termed the ‘mother’ congregation, the 
outlying communities were considered as branches or exten- 
sions of the main congregation, although it often happened that 
these branches were of greater importance than the main con- 
gregation, in numbers as well as in spiritual development. 

This state of things is easily explained if we consider the 
following circumstances. First, the native communities are often 
financially dependent on the mission. Even in the case where 
the mission has from the beginning aimed at self-support and 
succeeded in making the native church financially independent, 
control of the money has rested with the missionary. Until 
lately it was a general belief among missionaries that a Native, 
even if he be a Christian, could not be trusted with money 
matters. Another reason was the attitude of the native Chris- 
tians towards the missionaries: as a rule the superior power and 
knowledge of these foreigners was deemed indisputable. Hence 
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a complete submissiveness on the Native’s side which often 
resulted in apathy and lack of initiative. Everything was left to 
the missionary’s wisdom and care; nevertheless a considerable 
amount of criticism and distrust regarding his doings prevailed 
in secret. 

As a third point we may consider the parallelism existing 
between political and ecclesiastical development. Rudolf Sohm, 
in his compendium of church history, has pointed out the 
existence of this parallelism during the early centuries of 
Christianity, when every institution of the Roman Empire had 
its counterpart in the Catholic Church. In a modern colonial 
State similar trends are noticeable. The European is the absolute 
ruler, although he actually exercises his authority through 
native agents. In consequence, it was quite natural for the native 
Christian to look upon the white missionary as his master and 
to accept his leadership, the native pastors and teachers deriving 
their authority from him and doing their work as his auxiliaries 
and representatives. In a word, in worldly and social affairs the 
West was the undisputed ruler and western standards the only 
ones to be recognized as valid. And the same might be said, in 
practice, regarding missions. Theoretically western missions 
long since proclaimed as their ultimate goal the autonomy of 
the native Church, but little of this theory was put into practice. 
And as far as it was done there was again a great resemblance 
to the political autonomy of certain colonies, which in the 
course of years have grown to some measure of independence 
from the home country, but still continue to be western organiza- 
tions in an eastern country, where the western element is 
preponderant and western interests prevail. 

Now of course we do not mean to condemn the old method 
which we referred to as the perpendicular line. It would be 
presumptuous to pretend that our generation would have done 
better in a former period, and I never forget the wisdom of a 
native pastor, who, although very frank in his criticisms of 
missionaries and their methods, said to me: ‘God always gives 
us the right man according to time and circumstances; our 
former missionary was the right man in his time, but nowadays 
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he would not do, and we are grateful now to have Mr X, although 
his Javanese is very poor.’ Nevertheless we are able, when 
looking back on the past, to discern the drawbacks attached to 
the methods then in use. 

First, we see now that the Gospel, although it was preached 
with deep earnestness and often at the cost of great personal 
sacrifice, and although it was accepted by thousands of people, 
did not become acclimatized in the eastern atmosphere so as 
to grow or produce fruit in accordance with the genius of the 
nation. For long years the East remained passive, and the native 
Christians submitted to the missionary as the East in general 
submitted to the West. This attitude of submissiveness was due 
partly to a feeling of inferiority, partly to interest, partly also 
to what might be rightly called a new type of superstition. (It 
has often been noticed that heathen thought and custom survive 
in Christian shape.) Real native Christian activity was an 
exception, native initiative was lacking, a native Christian 
reacting to western preaching seldom to be found. As in the 
secular domain, so in the Christian area nothing of an original 
type came to life: native Christians were satisfied to reproduce 
what had been brought to them and did not trouble about 
adapting Christian truth to their own life and thought. This 
love for reproducing was also the cause of much unfavourable 
comment on the part of European visitors, who, judging by 
outward appearances only, believed that missionaries were 
spoiling the natives by teaching them to ape western customs. 
Unfortunately, the top hats and dresscoats worn by native 
Christians on great occasions in some of the oldest mission fields 
in the Moluccas seem to support this view. 

Then, on the other hand, there was the danger that the 
mission would easily be induced to feel quite at home in this 
dominant position, forgetting that the Gospel must create men 
who can undertake responsibility and cannot prosper in an atmo- 
sphere of servility. 

We can, therefore, never lay too much stress on the fact 
that the rise of national feeling, which is causing a growing 
strain on the relations between East and West, contains a hopeful 
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and inspiring element for the realization of the aim of missionary 
effort. We are even safe in saying that on account of that 
spiritual movement a new outlook on the Christian mission 
has been opened, which has brought us to a new orientation. 
It is this new orientation which I termed the horizontal line. 
According to this view the native communities, formerly de- 
pendent on mission stations but now seen as the younger 
Churches, have in principle come on to the same level as the 
older Churches in the West. It is this change of principle which 
I want to emphasize. Formerly the missionary was the centre, 
now the native Church has taken his place. He is no longer 
absolute ruler; his authority is being transferred to the native 
Church, while he retires to the place of counsellor and helper. 
In other terms: the highest authority, which formerly rested 
with the conference of missionaries, is now conferred on the 
native synod. Although for the time being there are still some 
missionaries among its members, this synod virtually proceeded 
from the native Church and is its legal representative. The 
mission, being an organ of the older Church, now stands as an 
auxiliary to the younger, ready to help and support if need be. 
It is but natural that this change of line is not always made 
smoothly. It may even lead to painful conflicts, especially in 
areas where the western ruling principle was strongest. Feeling 
has been running high amongst the Batak Christians in northern 
Sumatra; a church was even opened by force, as a missionary 
refused to allow a union of young Christian nationalists to use 
it for a meeting place. More instances of the kind could be 
produced to show that there was a period of serious misunder- 
standing, owing partly to the vehement character of the Bataks 
but also to the strong ruling qualities of some of the missionaries. 
In the Minahassa (the extreme north-east of Celebes) I 
was struck during my last visit by the aversion to the Indian 
Government Church manifested in the meetings of leading 
Christians. Their growing consciousness as members of a native 
Church made them instinctively feel as a hindrance to their 
spiritual development the continued ‘administration’ of the 
clergy of the State Church imposed upon them by the Colonial 
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Government, ruling them, as they said, ‘from above,’ and 
paying little heed to the native Christian life springing up ‘from 
below.’ Fortunately the Colonial Government Church too is 
altering its methods, and it was a day of great importance in 
colonial church history when the supreme board of that Church 
decided to allow its native dioceses to adopt a constitution of 
their own and eventually to become national Churches, instead 
of continuing to be appendices to the Church of colonial 
Dutchmen. 

In Eastern Java things have been developing more gradually. 
The oldest Christian community was declared autonomous in 
1923; since then the new line has been adopted everywhere, 
until in 1931 the native Church of Eastern Java was organized 
and supreme authority conferred on its synod, which comprises 
only three Europeans in a total membership of about thirty. 
But even in this area there have been signs of the survival of 
the old distrust: it has been inferred that this synod was only a 
mask used by the mission in order to be able to pull the strings 
more easily. 

Still, we must be well aware of the fact that we are now in 
a period of transition. Many questions of faith and order remain 
unsettled for the present, but even this lack of fixedness testifies 
to the new attitude of missions. In an earlier period the mission 
would have provided the younger Church with a complete set 
of church regulations, modelled no doubt after the home church 
pattern; in fact, this was often what did happen. But nowadays 
the mission takes a different view: although in many respects 
the younger Church is still in need of some guidance, the 
missionaries feel convinced that they are not entitled to take 
any step that would weaken the growing feeling of responsibility 
in the younger Church. In consequence, whenever the mission 
sees the necessity of giving some guidance, it abstains from 
strict rules, preferring to keep directions fluid, in order that 
the native Church may exert her full influence on their ultimate 
mould, - 

The church regulations which exist in several younger 
Churches now must be considered as a vade-mecum for ‘the 
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education to the adult status’ (the characteristic expression used 
by Javanese Christians for the function of the mission in this 
period), not as a real constitution. Even in the Batak mission, 
where the German missionaries have always enforced a rather 
strict discipline (and in that way have achieved splendid work), 
the present elaborate church regulations are still considered 
tentative by the leader of the Barmen mission, Dr Warneck. 

Considering this state of things it is but natural that there 
still remain a great many questions unsolved. As such I may 
mention the future place of western missions: are the mission- 
aries going to enter the ranks of the native clergy as has been 
the case in some parts of China? Or will it prove more effective 
to organize their co-operation with the younger Church on 
different lines? Still another question is whether the larger 
institutions of the mission—hospitals and educational work of 
a higher type than the vernacular schools—can be transferred 
to the younger Church or must continue to be run by the 
mission. Although conscious of such open questions and of the 
present lack of definite organization, the mission can no longer 
take an attitude of reluctant acquiescence towards the autonomy 
of the native Church, but must welcome it gladly. Wherever 
possible this autonomy is to be considered as already in existence, 
elsewhere it is to be taken as the guiding principle of missionary 
policy. 

I am convinced that this course may be taken gladly and 
with confidence, for where this line has been followed it has 
proved to be the only right way. The best proof is that now in 
the autonomous younger Churches we witness native person- 
alities coming into action who hitherto had been bound to 
silence and inactivity. It is a most remarkable fact that even at 
this time, when financial stress and economic depression seem 
to cloud every outlook, most reports from the mission field 
nevertheless are hopeful, on account of the spiritual growth 
noticeable in the younger Churches. The new orientation of 
missions, by allowing them to develop according to their own 
nature, is resulting in a growing spiritual harvest. As such I may 
refer to the hitherto unknown open-mindedness which struck 
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me very much during my last visit to the mission field. This 
open-mindedness reveals itself in frankness in expressing 
opinions (instead of concealing them as was generally the case 
formerly), as well as in readiness to take in the Christian 
message and to digest its meaning. 

It was quite a new experience to me to join in a conference 
of Javanese Christians, organized and conducted by them with 
only a few missionaries as guests. I was asked to give an account 
of my recent visit to the Minahassa and of the church autonomy 
movement in that field. My address was followed by a lively 
discussion which proved most convincingly that now a real 
exchange of opinions is possible between Javanese and Dutch- 
men. In fact, the relations between missionaries and native 
Christians have greatly improved along the horizontal line, 
which, in principle at least, did away with the old categories of 
‘ruler’ and ‘subject.’ 

Instead of the old thoughtless reproduction of western 
teaching we now can notice a number of facts attesting to a 
growing need of expression according to native thought and 
standards. The authority of Scripture is becoming a point of 
discussion, as people begin to understand that the purely 
mechanical idea of inspiration proceeding from Islamic theology 
cannot be applied to the Bible. Again, formerly in Java it was 
a fairly general opinion that earnest Christians ought to give up 
altogether their love for the national traditions and culture, 
even though sometimes missionaries showed interest in it. 
Nowadays the question is raised whether there are not valuable 
elements to be found in those national treasures when examined 
in the light of the Gospel. 

It is most important also to notice the influence of Javanese 
Christians well-versed in native tradition on villages which for 
years remained irresponsive to a preaching purely Christian but 
without any relation to the spiritual atmosphere of the people. 

Another feature of the present situation is that native 
Christians, when at liberty to express their own feelings, do not 
show any interest in the theological and clerical differences 
that keep missionary societies apart. To their mind their unity 
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as Christians is the central point, although it cannot be denied 
that nationalist feeling also urges them to emphasize the unity 
of the East as contrasted with the many dissensions of the West. 
May we therefore trust that there will never be a breach of 
unity in the East? It is hardly probable, considering human 
nature, but for the time being unity is still prominent, and in 
any case the continuation of dissension on western lines seems 
to be out of the question. 

The most important quality of the younger Church is its 
power of expansion. Probably the Batak Christians are strongest 
in their consciousness of being a native Church. The younger 
generation is spreading all over the neighbouring areas, as their 
own country is over-populated; even in the larger towns of 
Sumatra and Java there are Batak settlements, and everywhere 
they found their own churches. The most interesting features 
are perhaps the colonies of Batak Christians in the Atjeh 
territory, whose inhabitants are considered the most fanatically- 
minded Muslims of the whole archipelago. The colonial 
authorities never allowed a mission to start work there, but now 
there are a number of churches consisting of Batak immigrants. 

In an earlier period a Javanese Christian settling outside the 
Christian communities was generally considered a lost sheep, 
but nowadays there are isolated Christian families in nearly 
every larger place in Eastern Java who keep in contact with 
the Church and even in many cases form a nucleus of new 
groups of Christians. 

The Amboinese Christians are in somewhat similar con- 
ditions to the Bataks. Their native islands cannot hold them, 
and for many years they have been spreading all over the archi- 
pelago, being employed as government officials, soldiers, police 
and so on. Everywhere they cling to their faith and in some 
cases have been the means of spreading the Gospel among non- 
Christian tribes. The latest instance is the island of Bali, on 
which attention is focused just now.! Until lately it was con- 
sidered a stronghold of Hinduism, inaccessible to any mission 
effort, but some time ago among the Balinese appeared a fe 

See article by A. Vandenbosch in this Review for April. 
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Christians who were led to Christ by Amboinese immigrants. 
The consequence was that the synod of the Eastern Java Church 
decided to undertake mission work in Bali among the steadily 
increasing number of enquirers. In a short while two of her 
best native pastors were doing splendid work there, and a third 
is going to join them. 

To sum up, we are safe in saying that the expression ‘younger 
and older Churches’ truly expresses the present situation. 
Both are to be considered Churches, although differing in age 
and experience and also in freshness and power. If the one is 
hampered by tradition, the other is open to new possibilities. 
In each we find light and shadow: the younger Church may 
learn from the example of the older how things can be done, 
but also how things may be spoiled; the older Church, when 
considering the development of the younger, may gain a fresh 
view of the vital power of the Gospel to build up a Church in 
the East as well as in the West. 

D. CROMMELIN 
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THE CENSUS OF INDIA, 193] 


By W. E. GARMAN 


WHiLe much of the Census of India (1931) Report,} 

recently issued,” may be caviare to the general, and a 
good deal of the detailed information relating to the several 
Provinces of concern only to those who are living or who have 
lived in the said Provinces, it is nevertheless a mine of most 
valuable material for all who are interested in the present condi- 
tion and future well-being of this great country. There is 
scarcely a chapter which is not provocative of thought. 

The stupendous nature of the task of taking such a census 
is brought out by a casual reference in the first few lines of the 
Introduction, appreciative of the devoted labour of a great body 
of two million unpaid enumerators, whose hearty co-operation 
alone made it possible. Nowhere was their task an easy one, 
and how difficult it was in some parts may be guessed by the 
fact that ‘in Baluchistan the average enumerator had a block of 
836 square miles . . . in which to find his fifty houses.’ Diffi- 
culties undreamed of by similar workers in the West confronted 
them. On the one hand, the activities of the Congress Committee 
which strove to get January 11th, 1931, observed as ‘Census 
Boycott Sunday,’ and on the other hand, the excessive zeal of 
organized representatives of various sections of the community 
to get the returns loaded in their favour, increased the difficulties 
of the job, while the ways of wild beasts and wild men added 
not a little to its excitement in the more remote parts of the 
country. Some people objected to having their houses numbered 
for census purposes, and one man who failed to persuade the 
enumerator to remove an obnoxious ‘13’ from his house went 
out and committed suicide. Yet in spite of all hindrances and 
complications it is claimed that ‘the census of India is not only 

* See Bibliography, No. 186. 
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by far the most extensive census operation in the world, but 
besides being one of the quickest is also one of the cheapest.’ 
The cost per thousand persons enumerated is only Rs 12-8-o 
(less than £1), as compared with {9 5s. 6d. for England and 
Wales in 1921 and {15 6s. 4d. in Northern Ireland in 1926. 

Chapter 1 deals with the distribution and movement of the 
population and confronts us immediately with the size of the 
country which, including Burma, covers an area of 1,808,679 
square miles, or nearly half the size of the continent of Europe. 
In such a vast territory there will be obviously a great variety of 
natural conditions and climate, of race, social custom, language 
and religion. The population has now reached the total of 
352,837,778. If the estimated figure given for China is correct, 
then India can now claim to have the largest population in the 
world, comprising one-fifth of the world’s inhabitants. The 
increase alone (10-6 per cent) on the total for 1921 amounts to 
33,895,298. Only 11 per cent of the population is found in 
towns and 8g per cent in villages. The urban areas number 
2575, of which only 38 have a population of over 100,000 and 
674 a population of less than 5000. An evangelistic tour, visiting 
and spending one day in every village area in India, would take 
1909 years. 

One of the most interesting facts revealed by chapter Iv is 
that the age returns have had to be cooked, actuarially, in order 
to make them approximately correct, for these returns, as made 
up by the enumerators, are ‘admitted on all hands to be extremely 
inaccurate.’ The majority of adults have anything but a definite 
idea as to their exact age or that of their children. In Gwalior, 
for instance, ‘it was common to find women who said they had 
been married four years, but had three children whose ages 
they gave as 5, 3 and 1 year.’ In some cases parents did not 
think it necessary to include a recently born infant and were 
surprised that it should be thought worth while to count it. 
There was also a tendency to deliberate misstatement, par- 
ticularly with regard to unmarried girls who had reached 
puberty, due in part to the unwillingness of high-caste Hindus 
to admit that they had any daughters pubescent and unmarried, 
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a combination which is contrary to the teaching of their sacred 
books and the custom of their caste. There was also the belief 
in some quarters that to state your age correctly is to shorten 
your lease of life. Another factor tending to increase the in- 
accuracy of the returns was a curious preference on the part of 
many of the people for certain particular digits, the order of 
favouritism being 0, 5, 2, 8, 4, 6 and then the remaining odd 
numbers, 3, 7, 1, 9. There is given an interesting histogram of 
100,000 males and the same number of females in the Madras 
Presidency, which indicates most clearly the unnatural swelling 
of the numbers returned at ages ending in the favoured figures. 

The tables indicative of infantile mortality show a slight 
increase compared with those for the previous year, but a distinct 
decrease as compared with those of the two previous censuses. 
Still, 180-83 per mille reveals a tragic wastage of little lives 
for the country as a whole, and even this figure is far exceeded 
in the larger towns, where such death-rates per mille are 
found as 329 in Lucknow, 298 in Bombay, 278 in Rangoon, 
270 in Nagpur and 268 in Calcutta. The factors that bring about 
this terrible mortality are ‘immature maternity, purdah and 
primitive obstetrics.’ There is still a wide field of work for the 
infant welfare associations of the country and the activity of 
women missionaries, especially doctors. Immature maternity is 
also responsible for high maternity mortality. 


Death of young mothers at child-birth is not an uncommon occurrence, 
but more common than this, however, is the death of women in the later period 
of maturity, say between the ages of 20 and 30, brought on by the physical 
exhaustion, the nervous break-down and other ailments, which are the after- 
math of premature child-bearing (p. 93). 

Passing over chapter v which deals with sex ratios, in the 
next chapter (vI—‘Civil Condition’) we come up against an 
interesting social reaction to recent legislation designed to lift 
from Indian girlhood this curse of immature marriage which 
inflicts such intense suffering upon those who are its victims. 
That reaction is evident in two startling features of the returns 
dealt with under this heading. Whereas from 1881 to 1921 
there had been, happily enough, a steady decrease in the 
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numbers per mille of married girls aged o-15 (the figure 
for 1881 being 187 and that for the last census 144), in 1931 
the curve took a sudden upward leap to 181. Moreover, although 
India is a country where polygyny is practised to a slight extent 
and in which therefore there should be a slight excess of the 
number of married women over that of married men, on this 
occasion the figures are entirely reversed, 

presenting the impossible position of at least 601,244 married men with non- 
existent wives, and that at the maximum allowance of one each for those that 
have them (p. 215). 

The reason for this extraordinary and impossible condition 
of things is to be found in the passing of the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act on September 28th, 1929, which provided penalties 
for the solemnization of marriages of male children under 18 
and of female children under 14. 

The Act was to take effect from April 1st, 1930, and it was 
this interval between the two dates which provided an oppor- 
tunity for an enormous increase in the number of girls married 
below the age of ten years. Orthodox Hinduism was up in arms 
against the passing of the Act for the protection of India’s 
girlhood, and when fighting was no longer of any avail, there 
was a perfect epidemic of infant and child marriages in the 
period still left in which such marriages would be legal. 

In one district where the previous monthly average of minor 
marriages had been 305, the number actually registered for the 
first four months of 1930 were respectively 419, 1320, 8782 and 
4452. ‘In Bankura child marriages were reported to be taking 
place at the rate of 1000 a day on propitious days in February’ 
(p. 231), while in another subdivision 
some 4000 marriages were reported to have involved difficulties in the engage- 
ment of musicians, palanquin-bearers and even of motor-cars and "buses, and 
to have sent up the prices of fish, curds and sweetmeats to exorbitant figures 
(p. 231). 

The bearing of all this on the superfluity of husbands is that 
many parents were afraid to return very youthful daughters as 
married. Early infant mortality in conjunction with the unpre- 
cedented rush of marriages have affected the widowhood returns 
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also, there being 30,880 widows under five years of age as 
against 15,139 at the previous census. One may note with 
gratification, however, that in the age range ten to fifteen years 
there has been a decline in the number of widows from 279,124 
to 185,339. 

The returns of ‘Infirmities’ (chapter vir) are admittedly in- 
accurate but, unlike those for age, they cannot be corrected by 
any amount of actuarial investigation. Many feeble-minded and 
dotards are returned as ‘insane,’ and not a few partially blind as 


‘totally blind.’ Occasionally personal spite may unduly swell the 
numbers: 


A young lady in Lucknow Cantonment, filling in the schedule for her 
husband, who was out at his work but had doubtless had the misfortune to 
offend her, described him as insane, deaf-mute, blind and leprous—an extreme 
case, no doubt, but illuminating (p. 253). 


Such excess figures are unfortunately more than counter- 
balanced by omissions in the case of many who should be 
returned under one or other of the infirmity headings. There is 
much concealment as well as much ignorance, especially in the 
case of leprosy, and the number afflicted with this terrible 
disease (147,911) should, according to competent authorities 
who have carried out careful local surveys, be multiplied by 
ten. It is a pity that the leprosy returns are so inaccurate, as 
they do not afford a reliable clue as to whether the scourge is 
increasing or declining. The concealment, deliberate or un- 
conscious, is greatest amongst women, and greatest in the 
earlier stages when there is most danger from infection. The 
cases which are so bad as to be patent to the enumerator are 
apparently no longer a source of infection. It is in the early 
stages that the danger lies, and the results of detailed local 
surveys reveal a perfectly appalling state of affairs. Apparently, 
young women who on account of the disease are regarded as 
unfit for marriage, are free to have other connexions, and a 
number of male patients have given their illicit intercourse with 
such women as the source of their infection. The list of observed 
lepers from one small district is amazing: 
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A scullion at a railway refreshment room; another in a missionary’s house; 
a preparer of oil for curries; ...a woman milk-seller; . . . a sweetmeat 
maker; a baker; a cigarette maker; . . . a stitcher of leaves for wrapping food; 
a sub-assistant surgeon working in a hospital! (p. 265). 


The Report does not refer to the new curative treatment and 
its results, though it does speak of the anti-leprosy campaign 
carried on by the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association 
and the Mission to Lepers, and the following statement may 
refer to the Methodist mission hospital for lepers at Dichpalli: 
‘In Hyderabad State the Leprosy Hospital has been overcrowded 
since 1926 and at least 1000 patients were refused admission’ 
(p. 265). 

The number of the blind in the returns varies curiously 
from decade to decade, and the figures for 1931 (601 ,370—which 
is the largest for fifty years and an increase of over 120,000 on 
those for 1921) may indicate greater accuracy in enumeration 
rather than an actual increase in the total of those afflicted. It is 
certain, however, that the number is less than the actual cases. 
The statement made by the Census Superintendent of Madras 
is an indication of the terrible suffering which the people endure 
as the result of sheer ignorance: 


The chief tragedy of blindness is that so much of it in India (probably 
more than half) is preventable and that the majority of incurably or partially 
blind become so when infants or young children. We are apt to dwell too much 
on cataract and the more spectacular manifestations of blindness and forget 
the large share which parental folly and neglect, improper food and housing 
play in producing the 50,000 blind recorded in this Presidency . . . (p. 261). 


After pointing out the responsibility of parents in respect to 
blindness arising from ophthalmia neonatorum, syphilis and 
smallpox, he goes on to say: 


It [parental responsibility] is higher still when we consider the blindness 
caused by violent irritants put into the eyes to rouse the child or cure some 
simple ailment. Chewed red pepper, tobacco juice, red-hot coals, strong solu- 
tion of alum all seem preposterous to western ears, but all are frequently put 
into the eyes of Indian children with generally the tragic result of blindness 
(p. 261). 
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A sadly interesting diagram from the Public Health Com- 
missioner’s Report shows that of the mean mortality from 
diseases for ten years (6,434,284), sixty per cent are the result of 
‘fevers,’ of which malaria is the most deadly. Ten million cases 
were treated in hospitals throughout the country in 1930, and 
there are vast numbers of cases that do not seek treatment in 


this way. 


Apart altogether from the suffering entailed by this state of affairs, its 
consequences from the point of view of the country’s general economic welfare 
are appalling; the actual number of working days lost as a result of it must 
alone amount to many millions annually, and in addition, of course, there is 
the widespread though incalculable loss of efficiency that ensues from the general 
weakening effects of the disease upon the human constitution (Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India in 1930-31, p. 424). 


The deaths from plague were less in 1930 than in any year 
since plague came to India. Hookworm is being stamped out, 
and is now prevalent in a few areas only, of which Madras 
Presidency is one of the worst, 104,542 cases being treated in 
hospitals in 1929. This disease also has disastrous economic 
effects: 


Hookworm produces habitual criminals and village pests of the petty 
pilfering order and probably innumerable beggars, and the writer when in 
charge of one of the smallest jails in India . . . found by deliberate experiment 
that habitual pilferers and village parasites could by being tested for hookworm 
and by treatment in jail be made into useful members of their communities 


(p. 267). 


In respect to another disease India has an unenviable pre- 
eminence: it is ‘the greatest centre of smallpox in the world.’ 

It is a relief to pass from infirmities to occupation (chapter 
vit). As might be expected in a country so predominantly 
rural in character, agricultural pursuits claim the majority of 
the workers. To use the new term introduced into the Census, 
67 per cent of the population are dependent on, and 67-1 of 
the workers are engaged in, the ‘exploitation of animals and 
vegetation.’ Entering the individual workers correctly under 
the 4 main classes, 12 sub-classes, 55 orders and 195 groups is 
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by no means a simple task. Many occupations fall naturally 
into their proper place, but others are enough to reduce the 
enumerator to despair. Group 195 (‘other unclassified non- 
productive industries’) has to include a bewildering list of 
callings utterly undreamed of in the West, though some may 
find a place in one or other of the 194 preceding groups. English 
enumerators would probably put all the following under 195: 
Professional identifying witness; charity-receiver on burial 
ground; driving away epidemics by charms; averter of hailstorms; 
pourer of water on gods; ear wax remover; setting gold nails in 
teeth; breaking the horns of dead bullocks; searcher of conch 
shells; cradle-swinger. Life in India evidently offers an interest- 
ing variety of occupations in spite of the fact that many of them 
are settled for a man by the caste into which he happens to be 
born. 

Industry, trade and transport play an insignificant part in 
the occupations of Indian workers as compared with those of 
Great Britain. Only 26,187,689 persons are employed in mines, 
plantations, industry and transport, of whom only about 
2,900,000 are found in establishments having ten or more 
employees. Indian labour is difficult to organize, for many of 
those engaged for part of the year in town mills and factories 
return for the rest of the time to their villages. 


Industrial labour is continually changing . . . but the bulk of it is probably 
semi-skilled, and in any case factory conditions bear little relation to hereditary 
handicraft. The conditions under which it lives are frequently incredibly 
squalid and overcrowded . . . and there is little wonder that countrymen will 
not bring their wives and families to live in industrial centres if they can help 
it (p. 285). 


Factory labour when unprotected is easily sweated, and this 
seems to be especially the case in the tobacco factories, where 
the numbers employed have risen from 48,000 in 1921 to 
nearly 148,000 in 1931. There is a good deal of child labour 
employed, often under utterly unsatisfactory conditions with 
regard to hours, lighting and sanitary arrangements. The making 
of native cheroots is paid for usually at the rate of 12 annas 
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(1 shilling) a thousand, and an adult worker can turn out about 
one hundred in an hour. 

One may note in passing a satisfactory decrease in the 
numbers returned in groups 193 (beggars and vagrants) and 
194 (procurers and prostitutes). 

Literacy (chapter rx) for census purposes is defined as ‘the 
ability to write a letter and to read the answer to it,’ and judged 
by this simple test there is still much leeway to be made up in 
India. Although the number of literates has increased from 
22,623,651 to 28,138,856, since the actual population has grown 
by nearly 34 millions the proportion of literates is still only 
8 per cent or, excluding children under five years of age, 9-5 per 
cent. Of persons of five years of age and above, 84-4 per cent of 
the men and 97-1 per cent of the women are illiterate. The 
number of ‘literate females’ has risen from 2,782,213 to 4,169,105, 
but as already indicated these form only 2-9 per cent of the 
women and girls of and above five years of age. 

When we turn to the question of literacy by communities, 
the three that head the list are the Parsis, with 791 per mille, 
the Jews with 416, and the Jains with 353, but these are amongst 
the smallest of the Indian communities, numbering respectively 
109,752, 24,141 and 1,252,105. The Christian figure is far 
more significant: 279 per mille in a population of 6,296,763 as 
compared with 95 for the whole country, 84 for the Hindus and 
64 for the Muslims. It is, however, up to the Christian Church 
at home to see that there is no hindrance to the reduction of the 
still high percentage (72-1) of our illiterate fellow-Christians, 
arising from the lack of funds which are needed for the main- 
tenance and extension of missionary educational work. The 
more widely and well-educated is the Christian community, the 
better it will be not only for that community itself but for the 
whole of India and for the spreading of the Kingdom of God. 

That some improvement is taking place in the direction of 
lessening the appalling mass of illiteracy is evident not only 
from the census returns but also from figures furnished by 
the Education Department (p. 334), in the table reproduced on 
the next page. 
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Numbers | Number of Pupils 
Institutions | - ~ Ry manag (2 a ipenenee 
1921 1931 [Per cen 1921 1931 Pry oon 

Universities . 13 16 8,189 
Arts Colleges 154 244 | 58| 46,737 66,837 43 
Professional 

Colleges . 66 73 II 12,903 17,002 32 
Seconda 

Schools . 8,816 | 13,581 54 | 1,237,656 | 2,286,411 85 
Prima 
- — . | 1§8,792 | 204,384 29 | 6,299,836 | 9,362,748 49 

Schools. 3,946 8,891 125 126,758 315,650 149 
Unrecognized 

Institutions | 33,229 | 34,879 5 | 592,975 | 632,249 7 





Total . | 205,016 | 262,068 28 | 8,316,865 | 12,689,086 53 




















The table given above indicates a serious disproportion as 
between the number of secondary and primary schools and 
their relative increase. India is suffering in more ways than one, 
owing to the undue emphasis that has been placed upon 
secondary education, and that, too, mainly as a means of in- 
creasing the scholars’ ultimate earning capacity. Moreover, the 
cost is disproportionately high in view of the overwhelming 
need for the spread of efficient primary education throughout 
the land, for while the latter with its 204,384 schools entails an 
expenditure of Rs 6,82,07,867, secondary education involves an 
amount of Rs 9,45,23,607. Two-thirds of the villages of India 
are without schools, and the schools in many of the villages 
that possess them provide but a caricature of education. The 
wastage is tremendous. The Education Department reckons 
that four years at school are necessary to give permanent literacy, 
and the figures given in the ninth Quinquennial Review of 
Education for the years 1922-27 are only too likely to be true 
in the main, with the necessary increases for the present time. 
There were then, out of a total of 8,816,352 attending the first 
four classes in primary schools, or the primary departments of 
middle or secondary schools, 5,279,999 in the first class; 
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1,637,978 in the second class; 1,130,791 in the third and only 
767,584 in the fourth (p. 122). 

We must pass by the chapter on languages, with its elaborate 
classification of the 225 tongues spoken in India, and deal 
briefly with that which for many readers will be the most 
interesting of all: chapter xI—‘Religion.’ Religion and caste form 
the very warp and woof of India’s social life. Even the Census 
Report recognizes this: 

India . . . is still the most religious country in the world. . . . Society in 
India is still largely organized on a basis of caste and religion, and social conduct 
is much influenced by practices which may not be in themselves religious but 
which are subject to religious sanctions (p. 379). 


The classification of religions is as follows: 








: Variation 
: Population 

Population per cent, 

. — 1921-1931 
Hindu. : . 239,195,140 68-2. +10°4 
Muslim . . ‘ 77: 7545 22°1 +13°0 
Buddhist . ‘ : 12,786, 3°65 +10°5 
Tribal ° . ‘ 8,280,347 2°36 — 15°3 
Christian . ; . 6,296,763 1°79 + 32°5 
a RR ee: 453355771 1-2 +33°9 
Jain . : ° ; 1,252,105 3 + 62 
Parsi . . : 109,752 03 + 78 
Jew . ‘ ° ; 4 “Ol +10°9 
Others. ; ‘ 571,187 “16 + 3072°6 














Note: The enormous increase under ‘others’ is due to the sharpened com- 
munal consciousness of over 400,000 members of the Depressed Classes 
who insisted on being returned as Ad-Dharmi (‘of the original faith’) 
instead of Adi-Hindu. 

From the above figures it is evident that Hinduism, the 
religion of the mass of the people, has just held its own in 
relation to the natural increase. ‘Hindu’ is an illusive term, which, 
however, is defined by the Brahman Census Superintendent of 
the Mysore State as follows: 


What makes a man a Hindu is the fact that he is an Indian by birth; that 
he shares religious belief of a kind familiar to the majority of the people; that 
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he is a member of the social order accepted by that majority; and that he 
worships one or other of the deities in the pantheon commonly accepted by 
that same majority (p. 382). 


There is, however, an increasing number of Hindus whose 
inclusion is based upon communal rather than religious grounds, 
and who would at any rate understand the position of a man 
who said of himself, ‘I am an atheist, but of course I am a 
Catholic.’ Under the intensified communal spirit which marks 
India’s advance towards home rule there has been an attempt to 
claim as Hindus many who really belong to other communities. 


There was the energetic propaganda by the Hindu Mahasabha which 
practically amounted to an advocacy of returning as Hindu every person whose 
religion could not be found to have been originated outside India, that is 
practically every one but Muslims, Christians, Parsis and Jews, regardless of 
whether the followers of other Indian religions wished to be returned as Hindu 
or not, and equally regardless of the facts of the case (p. 385). 


In one sorting office in Bengal, ‘74 Muslims were converted to 
Hinduism during the slip copying process’ (p. 386). 

It is this communal propaganda which accounts in part for 
the increases amongst the Muslims and Sikhs. The Jains are 
steadily declining in number, and the Buddhist increase is that 
of the natural increase of the population of Burma, where the 
overwhelming majority of Buddhists are to be found (12,348,037). 
The great advance in the number of Christians is of course due 
largely to the success of missionary work in India, even allowing 
for a natural increase of 12 per cent. The progress made in the 
last fifty years is remarkable: 1881: 1,862,634; 1931: 6,296,763. 
Among the Provinces and States, Madras heads the list with 
1,793,742 Christians, and Travancore comes a good second with 
1,604,475. Considerations of economy account for the absence 
of the usual returns as to the distribution of the Christians 
amongst the various denominations, but I do not know whether 
I found the greater occasion to squirm in the all-too-accurate 
statemerit that ‘the Christian communities of India . . . show 
sects as multifarious as those of Hinduism’ (p. 383), or the 
inaccurate statement which follows it, that they ‘have made a 
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notable movement towards unity in the attempt, partially if not 
completely successful, to unite the Wesleyan, Congregational 
and Presbyterian communities into a United Church.’ The two 
latter sections, having a part in the South India Church Union 
Scheme, were already united, and the most significant element 
in the endeavour to achieve unity—the Anglican Church—the 
statement unaccountably omits. 

Inevitably figures play a large part in this article, for a 
Census Report is based almost entirely upon a carefully analysed 
mass of figures. These in themselves have their own interest 
for those of a statistical turn of mind, but we miss their 
significance unless we remember that behind them there is 
_ one-fifth of the world’s population—men, women and children 
of all sorts and conditions socially, speaking many languages, 
following different and often antagonistic faiths; the majority 
of them knowing little of life beyond their own immediate 
village and the nearest great centre of pilgrimage or of industry, 
suffering from ignorance as to the commonest laws of health, 
suffering still more from their helpless enslavement to social 
custom and religious exclusiveness; with a minority of their 
number highly educated and impatient alike of the restraints 
of orthodoxy and slow progress (as they deem it) of India 
towards self-government; and not a few embittered because 
their education in these difficult days affords no open sesame to 
a post of any sort, not to mention a decently paid one. Unless 
we can in some measure see and feel the never-ending drama 
of human life that is being played out behind the cloud of 
figures, they will remain only a bewildering cloud. But it is 
this mass of humanity that will ere long enter upon a new, 
untried and difficult stage of self-government; and every in- 
dividual in the mass is one of those ‘other sheep,’ whom the 
Great Shepherd is longing to bring into the one great fold of 
a redeemed and renewed humanity. The responsibility of the 
Imperial Government is great; the responsibility of the Christian 
Church is greater still. 

W. E. GaRMAN 














THE LEBANON HOSPITAL FOR 
MENTAL DISEASES 


AN EFFORT IN INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 


By HILDA FOX 


N a recent number of this Review there was raised the 
interesting problem of the right place of medical and other 
social endeavours in the general scheme of missions. As ‘Social 
Work in the Near East’ came particularly under review in one 
article, it might interest readers to hear something of a piece 
of work which grew up gradually in Syria. It is typical of the 
sort of thing which the missionary has always felt impelled to do 
in countries where the Government has done little or nothing 
for the health and well-being of its people. In this case it was a 
Swiss missionary, and the country, Syria, was under Turkish 
rule. 

Finding himself freed at the age of sixty-four from the 
arduous educational work of the past twenty-five years, a 
missionary set out to collect funds in Europe and America, in 
aid of a long-standing ‘concern’ of his, the foundation of a home 
or hospital for those who were afflicted with that saddest of all 
illnesses, mental derangement. Their lot was appalling: alike in 
Abyssinia (where he had worked before) and in Syria they were 
considered possessed by demons, and the only effort to do 
anything for them was worse than inaction. Their fate was to 
be taken long distances to special caves in mountain fastnesses 
—caves said to be sacred to the prophet Elijah—there to be left 
to exorcism at the hands of the monks of the adjoining lonely 


1 July 1933. 
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monastery. As the idea was that the demons could only be driven 
out by force, the reader can imagine the horrors which ensued, 
beginning with three days’ starvation, chained by the neck in a 
cold dark cave. It is better to draw a veil over such things now, 
except that in thinking of the present hospital it is important 
and right always to remember its origin and the dreadful 
alternative of a generation ago. One still occasionally sees among 
the patients one who in those days was branded on the head 
with the Cross, and who was lucky (or unlucky) enough to 
survive. The Christian missionary’s way is different. 

At last the necessary funds were collected from a sympathetic 
public in several countries, committees were organized in those 
countries and in Beirut, with a central body in London, and a 
beautiful and ample estate of thirty-three acres in the Christian 
Republic of the Lebanon (at Asfuriyeh, six miles from Beirut) 
was bought. Here in August 1900, in the existing farmhouse, 
the first patients were received—Jews, Druses, Maronites, 
Moslems, of many nationalities. Their chains were struck off, 
they were clothed and fed, and a trained (Swiss) mental doctor 
shared with Theophilus Waldmeier, the missionary, in caring 
for mind and body. 

From that small beginning, so surprising to the onlookers, 
many of whom thought the founder must himself be mad, grew 
what has now become an important institution in Syria. It was 
open throughout the war, during which its present British 
medical director was allowed to continue his duties while more 
or less a prisoner of the Turks. Some years were afterwards 
needed for restoration and improvements, and then came years 
of steady expansion. From accommodation for eighty-seven in 
1924 the hospital grew till that number was doubled in 1930, 
and last year it had just three times that number of patients. 
From the beginning it was built on the cottage system, and 
many countries have shared in providing the necessary houses 
—America has given funds for four, England for two, Switzer- 
land for one, Holland for one, and several houses have been 
built with combined funds. 
~~ In its early days the hospital was declared wakf (a religious 
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foundation) and given by solemn covenant to the people of 
Syria for ever, for the benefit of their mental sufferers. 

A few years ago, after France received the mandate for Syria, 
an important development took place, in the shape of a small (at 
first very small) capitation fee from the authorities, on behalf of 
those whom they sent who were too poor to pay anything 
towards their own keep. So far as fees are concerned there are 
thus three grades: the self-supporting richer members; those sent 
by the Lebanese authorities, for whom the cost of board and 
lodging is now just covered; and those admitted by the Director 
without fee, some of whom have been there since early days. 
Among these are many social misfits, without homes of their 
own. The patients come from widely-separated countries, as 
can be seen from a glance at the tables in the current annual 
report, which also shows the diverse occupations and religions 
represented. 

The pressure on space is always great. In a country larger 
than Great Britain, with a population of three and a half millions, 
there is only this one hospital to deal with mental emergencies, 
apart from a small government hospital recently opened by the 
French at Damascus, which cannot cope even with its own 
district. The committee is, therefore, always hard put to it to 
keep pace with even the most urgent needs in the way of ex- 
pansion. Not only Syrians beg for treatment but calls on its 
space come from neighbouring countries possessing no mental 
hospitals, such as North Africa, the Sudan, Iraq and Armenia. 
A new house for women (forty beds), which will bring the total 
number of beds up to 290, is now under construction, but 
there is urgent need for other houses, especially one for men. 

This hospital at Asfuriyeh illustrates in various ways the 
trend of modern missions. It has not only brought governmental 
authorities to a sense of their responsibilities, and with the re- 
inforcement thus obtained been able substantially to develop, 
but it has also become a place of teaching and training. All the 
fifth-year medical students at the great University of Beirut 
have to take some clinical instruction there, besides attending 


the theoretical classes on nervous and mental diseases which 
26 
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the Director holds weekly at the University. The matron, too, 
systematically trains Syrian nurses in the care of mental illness, 
and very good nurses she thus obtains for the hospital. In these 
ways a new company of young men and women of many 
nationalities is being sent out all over the Near East with at 
least some glimmering of an idea how to deal with insanity, 
which they are now taught is a disease, amenable to treatment 
like any other illness when proper measures are taken. Laboratory 
and research work are not overlooked, nor occupational therapy. 
On an estate so large and varied there is of course much scope 
for interesting work for patients and staff alike. Alone among 
the mental hospitals of the Near East (the three others being 
in Egypt and Palestine), and faithful to the original practice 
under its missionary founder, this hospital holds a weekly 
Sunday service for worship, which is attended—rather touchingly 
—by all who are well enough to be there. It appears to be one 
of the things in their limited life to which they look forward, 
and who can tell what balm and strength it may bring to their 
troubled minds? Preaching in the old sense could hardly be 
helpful to these mental invalids, but one hopes that the atmo- 
sphere of loving care which surrounds them definitely helps to 
restore mental and spiritual balance. In any case a large propor- 
tion are discharged every year as recovered and many more 
greatly improved in mental health. 

Compared with the needs and distresses of the country the 
attainments of Asfuriyeh may be small, but it is hoped that in 
its small way, figuratively as well as literally, it is a little city set on 
a hill, shedding light and healthful influences around. 

Hitpa Fox 
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GUSTAV WARNECK 
By MARTIN SCHLUNK, D.Tueot. 


N March 6th last, German friends of missions celebrated 
the hundredth birthday of Gustav Warneck. But the 
influence of the first German professor of missions extends far 
beyond the frontiers of Germany or of German missions: 
Gustav Warneck belonged to the world. 

He was born on March 6th, 1834, in Naumburg on the Saale, 
the son of a master mechanic. He was a delicate boy, often ill, 
with an uncontrollable craving for knowledge. After attending 
the town school, he started to learn his father’s craft, but soon 
determined to support himself by his own industry and to secure 
a university education. Entering the grammar school connected 
with the Francke foundation, he was put into the highest class. 
One taler (three shillings) was all that his mother could give him, 
but as a result of working hard he soon won a scholarship. While 
a student he experienced a sound conversion, and after passing 
out with shining honours in the summer of 1855 he took up the 
study of theology at Halle University. During his years of study 
he had to fight with illness and want; he had also to spend many 
precious hours in earning his daily bread by teaching. 

In December 1858 he passed his first theological examination 
with honours and took a post as tutor. Further examinations 
followed, and he was called in 1862 to be assistant pastor at 
Roitzsch, near Bitterfeld, to a neglected congregation which 
made great demands on his love, tact and faith. Here, through 
their common love for missions, he was led to a life-long friend- 
ship with Reinhold Grundemann, assistant pastor at a neigh- 
bouring church. Study of missionary theory and practical work 
for missions filled the free time of both. Grundemann became 
famous for his missionary atlases, Gustav Warneck as the 


founder of the German theory of missions. 
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But before that came about he was called by Dr Fabri, leader 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society, to the service of that society 
in Barmen. Warneck thus learned the life of a mission house, 
and put all his powers into serving the great cause, unfortunately 
to learn all too soon that his delicate health was not equal to the 
strenuousness of such a life. He had to exchange missionary 
service for a pastorate, and was from 1874 to 1896 pastor of the 
village of Rothenschirmbach, not far from Halle. There he 
worked with tireless zeal and great blessing, giving every free 
moment to the service of missions, and from there the stimulus of 
his influence went out into the whole world. He was given a pro- 
fessorship of the theory of missions at an age which would have 
justified him in retiring from active work. For twelve years he 
lectured at Halle, for fourteen he continued to work at missionary 
theory and became the recognized leader of and adviser on 
Protestant missionary work to the whole world. It is only the 
elder people among us to-day who knew personally ‘ the old 
man of Halle,’ but even now there can hardly be a single worker 
for missions in Germany who has not learned from Warneck’s 
books, or who does not turn to them again and again if he is 
seeking some decision on an important question or a finger-post 
in some unknown territory. One could even say more: every 
solid piece of work for missions done in Germany to-day, 
whether in theory or practice, is due to Gustav Warneck, and 
his school embraces all those, even far beyond the German 
frontiers, who are in touch with German missionary work. 

Of the unique spell of his personality we need only say here 
that there are yet living many who are still under its influence and 
in whom the seed sown is still growing. His was a flaming spirit 
which drove a weak body, through sheer self-discipline, to carry 
load on load; from his Rothenschirmbach personage he keenly 
followed great world movements; he was 4 vivid lecturer and 
writer; he had an unswerving devotion to truth, was warm- 
hearted, loyal and fearless; he had both a sensitive mind and a 
keen sense of humour; he was firmly grounded in the Bible; 
he was ever ready to learn. Gustav Warneck was richly endowed 

as a father, pastor, chairman, professor, never to be forgotten 
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by anyone who had shaken hands with him, felt the pene- 
trating scrutiny of the eyes behind the shining spectacles, re- 
ceived some scholarly piece of advice or help or been the object 
of his pastoral care or prayers. A blessing which many remember 
with gratitude still, though indirectly, radiates from Gustav 
Warneck’s work. 

As for that work—it was a life lived in the service of missions 
and their Lord, a half-century of the most industrious seed- 
sowing, of which the fruit is plainly recognizable in three 
directions. 

In the foreground stands the founding of the theory of 
missions, which was not the goal of an ambitious purpose but 
rather something which came into being unexpectedly. Before 
Warneck’s time there had been earnest attempts to evolve a 
theory of missions. It would be unjust to overlook this fact, and 
quite foreign to the nature of the founder of the Allgemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift. The subject had been dealt with in books, 
periodicals and lectures, and to a certain extent the way was 
paved. But when Gustav Warneck ventured, in the blue prospec- 
tus of the first number of that magazine, to promise to provide 
‘as far as possible a fundamental knowledge of mission history,’ 
as well as ‘discussions of related subjects—geographical, lin- 
guistic, anthropological, ethnological, socio-historical and re- 
ligio-historical,’ and also the theory of missions, and continued 
for thirty-eight years to carry on the paper with scientific 
thoroughness and steadily accumulating knowledge, with the 
help of a carefully chosen staff of colleagues, the foundations of 
the theory of missions as a branch of theology were laid for 
all time. 

No one to-day can work at the theory of missions without 
making use of the unique missionary encyclopedia contained in 
these thirty-eight volumes. It is remarkable that it is not a kind 
of armoury where one gazes with wonder at the weapons of a 
former age, for many articles in the magazine, especially those 
by the editor, have preserved as striking a freshness and reality 
as if they had been written for our own times. Even where one 
can see a difference due to the passing of time, the fundamental 
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judgments of Gustav Warneck stand out with unerring clarity 
and often with marvellous accuracy. But Warneck was not 
content with editing; he found time to co-ordinate isolated facts 
into a complete whole. 

First he turned to missionary history. A long essay which he 
had written for the Hertzogsche Realenzyklopddie appeared in 
1882 as Abriss einer Geschichte des protestantischen Missionen 
(Abstract of a History of Protestant Missions), and proved so 
dependable that it ran through successive editions. In it, for the 
first time, the attempt was made, by using wonderfully compre- 
hensive source material, to present a history of the home base 
and of the separate fields, in geographical order, showing the 
continuity of events and only mentioning isolated incidents in 
so far as they possessed historical significance. When one re- 
members the circumstances and the great homogeneousness of 
the material, one is amazed to see how full of colour—even 
fascinating in places—this ‘Abstract’ is. This is due partly to 
the fact that every incident is put into its place in the general 
setting of world history, cultural history and colonial history; 
partly, that some pithy statement of a concrete example con- 
stantly gives a stroke of surprising clearness to the picture. Each 
new edition received a loving polish. Warneck’s history of 
missions has become a classic masterpiece and the historical 
foundation for all future missionary histories. So surely had the 
master and the material grown together that after his death no 
single person was in a position to re-edit his work; it took six of 
his ablest students to prepare the tenth edition. 

Ten years after the publication of the ‘Abstract,’ Gustav 
Warneck published the first volume of his Missionslehre (Theory 
of Missions), his second masterpiece, which won for him an 
enduring place of honour. The first volume of the work, Die 
Begriindung der Sendung (The Foundation of Missions), which 
appeared in 1892, was followed in 1894 by the second volume, 
Organe der Sendung (The Organization of Missions); the third 
volume, Der Betrieb der Sendung (The Work of Missions), grew 
to three parts: Missionsgebiet und Missionsaufgabe (Missionary 
Fields and Missionary Tasks, 1897), Die Missionsmittel (Mis- 
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sionary Resources, 1900), and Das Missionsziel (The Goal of 
Missions, 1903). 

With this work the missionary historian became the mis- 
sionary teacher. It was amazing with what detailed knowledge 
the country pastor surveyed from his study table in Saxony the 
exceedingly puzzling and varied circumstances of missionary 
work, and with what unfailing accuracy he drew his conclusions. 
Reading his work to-day after the lapse of years, one can cer- 
tainly see the influence of great external changes in the mission 
field on the conduct of missions, and may wish here for a more 
compressed, there for a more detailed statement, such as 
Warneck in his day could have given, but one is never left with- 
out information and definite stimulation. Even to-day Warneck’s 
Missionslehre is unsurpassed and unequalled, as well for the 
workers on the field as for the office at home, for it evolves the 
fundamental principles of the work from a close examination 
of the New Testament, and is a model of clarity; it is a fact that 
hardly a missionary has raised any objection worth mentioning 
to Warneck’s statements. 

Warneck, besides being the founder of German missionary 
theory, lived in other respects a life which can claim an enduring 
influence. Though constantly occupied with objective facts and 
a great student of theory, Warneck was in the first instance 
of a practical turn of mind, and the most indefatigable and 
successful recruiter for missions that Germany has ever known. 

Recognizing that a pastor must be the leader of missionary 
thought in his congregation—and this can be only if he has wide 
information at his disposal—Warneck with great pains collected 
material for missionary lessons and addresses for pastors’ use, 
and himself published two volumes of model missionary lessons. 
In the first he gave twenty-four examples of the riches of mis- 
sionary thought in the Bible; in the second, the way to turn 
an incident of practical missionary experience to homiletic use. 
Both volumes ran through repeated editions, which proved their 
value, and must have been (what was not Warneck’s intention) 
to many a pastor an easy and simple means of saving himself 
trouble. For this reason he eventually thought it better to direct 
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the pastors, through the Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift, to the 
necessary items of information for them to work up for them- 
selves. He wanted to place them, as it were, on a high watch- 
tower, from which they could look out over the events of the 
world and co-ordinate their own small service with a world-wide 
horizon. If one looks through the thirty-eight volumes edited 
by him, with this in mind, one can estimate something of his 
tireless and effective work for missions. 

At the same time, the Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift slowly 
brought about a complete change in the estimation of missions 
on the part of the public. In the editor, his colleagues and his 
loyal readers missions had well-informed advocates who were 
in a position immediately to disprove any malevolent or careless 
misstatement, and who had the courage to take up the gauntlet 
against public opinion, if need be, and fight its most distinguished 
representatives. Here Gustav Warneck showed a new side of his 
masterly skill: he defined the position of Protestant missions on the 
slavery question; he entered the lists against Herr von Wissmann; 
he defended the China mission when it was arraigned by the 
German press; he crossed swords with ultramontane arrogance 
and colonial stupidity. His controversial writings and apologie 
cleared the air like a thunderstorm and moulded public opinion 
into being far more favourable to missions. As part of his work 
for missions he believed it essential to secure an informed and 
judicially-minded reading constituency. 

But with all these activities Warneck was not only a man of 
the pen. He was always ready to speak, much in demand at 
anniversaries, with the rare gift of knowing how to use some 
arresting phrase to grip the attention of his audience. 

But his greatest services were undoubtedly the knowledge 
of how to recruit speakers and writers for the service of missions 
and the creation of that piece of organization which remains 
to the present day one of the best missionary agencies, namely, 
the missionary conference. He made of the missionary conference 
which he founded in Saxony a model which has seen many 
variations, but which wherever it came into being has served 
simultaneously a fourfold purpose: the education of pastors 
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in general missionary information, a continuous influence exer- 
cised on public opinion through directing attention to missions, 
a systematic influence for bringing missions into the purview of 
the Church and, finally, a bringing together of the constituencies 
of different missionary societies which led increasingly towards 
missionary union, 

A few words on each of these four aims may be given. The 
missionary conferences gather together pastors and laymen, 
usually once a year, for a day of instruction which could not be 
compassed by any one society by itself. The support of missions 
is necessarily bound up with recognized societies, in order to 
secure personal responsibility, but if missionary interest remains 
limited to a single society, its horizon becomes too narrow. 
Hence the necessity of broadening horizons by dealing with 
great world-wide problems common to all’ missions. Secondly, 
the regular holding of these annual gatherings exerts a steady 
influence and often serve as foci in the life of the Church. If a 
missionary conference is held in Halle, for example, the whole 
province is concerned with it, and the attention of both the 
wider and the local press is directed to missions. Naturally much 
—indeed everything—depends on the leader, the speakers and 
the conduct of the whole. But Saxony, the Rhineland and 
Brandenburg show what missionary conferences can and may 
be. Thirdly, as soon as congregations are aroused, church leaders 
take notice; and conversely the more the pastors become niis- 
sionary advocates, the stronger grows the love of missions in the 
congregations, which leads to workers for the great cause; and 
this was Warneck’s aim. He wanted the societies to have un- 
disputed liberty but behind them the organized help of the 
Church. In the fourth place, it hurt Warneck to see one mis- 
sionary society being founded after another, and the resources 
of earnest Christians being divided. By gathering into the 
missionary conferences the pastors and supporters of the different 
missions, he demonstrated to them their corporate responsibility 
for Gérman mission work. Missionskonferenz, Missionswoche, 
Missionsausschuss, Missionsbund (missionary conference, week, 
council, executive committee)—the initiated know what the line 
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of development indicated by these words signifies, and that it is 
the enduring fruit of the interest so strongly stimulated by 
Gustav Warneck, who demonstrated a special skill at this work. 
But we must consider his life-work from a third point of 
view, in order to discover the secret of its enduring influence. 
Among his great gifts were those of warning and of pointing the 
way. All his life he was a faithful ‘ look-out man ’ for missions. 
Among his many books, pamphlets and essays a great number 
serve the purpose of pointing a warning finger and calling atten- 
tion to some threatened danger. Thus, he cautions evangelical 
missions against any obscuring of their aim, which should be 
that of proclaiming to a lost world Him who has brought for- 
giveness of sins and eternal life; their task is not in the first place 
to render social service for the world’s sorrows and most cer- 
tainly not to adopt the work of civilization. He warns against an 
unbrotherly disregard of the boundaries within which another 
mission is already doing an established work. He warns emphati- 
cally, earnestly and repeatedly against subdividing up resources 
and founding new and ever newer missions. He warns Christian 
nations against the misuse of their authority over the races under 
their protection, against slavery, the traffic in opium and 
alcohol, the horrors of exploitation and forced labour. He issues 
a warning against letting the missionary motive and the mis- 
sionary task be determined by a false theology, or letting the 
vision be clouded by false, unevangelical slogans. He actually 
ventures to reproach the colonial governments—his own first and 
foremost—for the dangers inherent in a wrong educational 
policy. He is always concerned for the purity and sincerity of 
evangelical missionary service; therefore his warnings are never 
merely negative but always both clear and constructive. He 
explores the relations between missions and civilization (Kultur), 
he rejoices at the emerging German colonial policy and calls the 
German people to fulfil their duty towards the races of their new 
colonies. He shows how desirable it is that missions should be 
firmly rooted in the Church, and spends time and energy in 
winning for missions the right of entry into the schools in all 
grades up to the university. The service he rendered was in fact 
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comprehensive, and was richly blessed; its fruit is still visible 
and unforgotten, both at home and abroad. 

We ought not, however, to be satisfied with a grateful 
enumeration of the facts. The number of those who reach out 
for his books must necessarily decrease. Those who still do so 
will see how the changes brought about by time make us strangers 
to what was best in past years, because life, knowledge and theory 
are ever going forward. Even those who still follow Warneck’s 
path and look to him for counsel in determining their work 
cannot ignore the fact that his life-work belongs to past history. 
One thing, however, we can and must do if we are to be true 
disciples of our great and gracious teacher, namely, hold it an 
obvious duty to pass on to the coming generations the few great 
fundamental principles which we owe to him. 

These principles, if my judgment does not err, are four. 
In the first place, all our service must be absolutely sober and 
true. Propaganda may lead to exaggeration and generalization, to 
painting in too bright colours and to relating unverifiable narra- 
tives. How Warneck hated all that. How he weighed every word. 
He eliminated every superlative which was not justified, every 
expletive, every empty phrase. He knew that propaganda which 
is to last is only of practical value if the facts quoted can survive 
the keenest scrutiny. That sobriety in writing need not imply 
prosiness (which to him was a mortal offence) was self-evident 
to one who knew how keenly to drive home facts not easily to be 
forgotten. 

But Warneck—and that is the second great thing for which his 
pupils have to thank him—saw facts not in isolation but always 
in their wider connexion, whether in relation to history, ethno- 
logy or the science of missions. In this light he made his judg- 
ments, and from this fact these judgments gained their weight. 
Here is the secret why he succeeded (where many had failed) 
in bringing missions into the thinking and talking of his time, 
so that even the great daily papers gave them attention. The fact 
that he was greatly helped in this by the growth of world-wide 
commerce—whose disadvantages he saw as clearly as its ad- 
vantages—and above all by the growing enthusiasm in Germany 
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for its new colonial possessions, should not blind us to the delicate 
appreciation which he showed for these signs of the times and 
to the skill with which he utilized them in his cause. 

He never ceased to be a student of the Bible, and always 
wanted to know how everything squared with its teaching. This 
arose not from pietistic narrow-mindedness but from the clearly 
proved experience that all Christian life—that of the individual 
as well as the general life of the mission—can draw nourishment 
and power from the Bible alone. It was a revelation to him to 
realize how much light is thrown by the Bible on mission work 
and by mission work on the Bible. Hence the third important 
thing which he taught his scholars was to read the Bible as a 
missionary book. This also remains as a permanent necessity 
to which not nearly enough attention has been paid and from 
which even theological work could gain astonishing enrichment. 

Finally, a fourth principle which through Warneck’s life-work 
should become a permanent principle of missionary work was 
the realization, old and often stated but always new in its power 
to work miracles, that the ultimate deepest value in life is always 
a human being completely captured by a cause, abandoned to 
it with utter enthusiasm and conscious of a God-given com- 
mission. If we want to work, and we must work so long as it is 
day, we must forget ourselves, throw ourselves completely upon 
God and do everything by His Spirit and in accordance with His 
will. Gustav Warneck lived thus before our eyes. Here lies the 
deepest secret of his richly blessed life, a secret that works on 
to the end of time. For, like the whole great work of missions, 
the life of each one of its agents is borne up by the promise, ‘Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ 

M. .SCHLUNK 
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A SUGGESTION TOWARD A 
REORIENTATION OF MISSION POLICY 


By K. S. LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


WE are all painfully aware of the fact that the times are 
forcing us to a reconsideration of the program of the 
missionary enterprise. The conditions which make this impera- 
tive are so familiar that they need be no more than mentioned. 
There are the rapidly shifting conditions in the lands to 
which missionaries are customarily sent, including the rising 
tides of nationalism and the decay of the traditional economic, 
social, intellectual and religious patterns of life. There is also 
the altered situation in the countries from which most mission- 
aries go. The West, indeed, is being transformed almost as 
rapidly as the East, and with it the attitudes and beliefs which 
have made missions possible. At the moment the economic 
depression and its attendant questions are prominently before 
us. Every board and society is face to face with the problem 
of income. Even if the depression should pass fairly soon, it 
seems clear that at best it will be some time before incomes 
recover, and that many factors, some of them much older than 
the depression, are likely to prevent any such steady expansion 
of giving to foreign missions as was witnessed through much 
of the nineteenth and during the early part of the twentieth 
cen‘ury. Protestant missions of the past century and a half 
were planned on the theory of indefinitely expanding budgets 
and staffs of missionaries. It was felt that if the supporting 
churches did not rise to the demands this year or the year 
following, they could be educated to do so a decade or two 
decades hence. The wealth of Europe and America was rapidly 
increasing, and it required only information and conviction 
to draw larger and larger amounts into the missionary enter- 


prise. To-day that wealth is being threatened and, what is more 
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to the point, the State is claiming an increasing percentage of 
it for its own purposes. In practically every land taxation has 
been rapidly mounting, and the increase seems destined to 
continue. This taxation presses unusually hard upon those of 
large and moderate incomes—classes from which have tradi- 
tionally come most of the gifts for missions. Hence, even if 
education and conviction can be greatly increased—and there 
is no present indication that this is likely to occur—the capacity 
for giving of a large proportion of our normal constituency is 
declining. There is every indication that it will require more 
sacrifice than in the past to maintain the incomes of missionary 
societies even at their level of 1929. 

It seems clear, then, that more even than in the past those 
responsible for missionary appropriations will have the difficult 
task of choosing between obviously worthy projects and institu- 
tions. Is there any valid general principle on which this choice 
can be made? Can we have any grand strategy in missions? 
Or must each board lop off a field here and an institution 
there, or try to solve its problem by a horizontal cut covering 
all its missions and institutions? This paper is based upon the 
belief that there is such a principle—although, like most general 
rules of procedure, it must not be made a Procrustean bed 
but be modified to meet individual situations. 

As even the most casual observer looks over the Protestant 
missionary enterprise of the past century and a half, he must 
be impressed with the fact that it has tended to stress six types 
of activity: evangelism, that is, the proclamation of the Gospel 
by word and deed and the winning of men and women to the 
Christian faith; the building of the Christian community, the 
Church; the creation of a Christian literature, usually placing 
first the translation of all or part of the Bible; schools; and 
medical work. We have seen, too, many attempts to relieve 
physical distress and to change pernicious social and economic 
conditions—such as famine relief, the recent emphasis upon 
agricultural missions, better athletics, and campaigns against 
slavery, prostitution and the liquor traffic. It has been through 
a wide variety of channels that Protestant Christians have 
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endeavoured to extend by word and deed their message to the 
world. Indeed, one of the glories of the missionary enterprise 
has been and is the many means through which it has sought 
to meet the world’s need. Taking them by and large, missionaries 
have striven not only to win individuals to the Christian faith 
and to build them up into communities which can become 
living units in the Church of Christ, but to mould for good 
the new cultures which are emerging out of the impact of the 
Occident upon non-occidental peoples and civilizations. 

As one looks over the various ways in which the missionary 
impulse has expressed itself, one is impressed with the fact 
that in most of them the missionary and the Christian churches 
which he has founded are having a declining place. In many 
countries, notably in China, the Christian movement no longer 
has the prominent part in moulding thought through literature 
that it held in the early stages of the adjustment to occidental 
culture. In education, Christian schools on the whole occupy 
a diminishing proportion of the field. Practically everywhere 
the State and State schools are becoming more and more 
dominant. In some lands, notably in Africa and several islands 
of the Pacific, the transition has not proceeded far and Christian 
schools have practically a monopoly. Even here, however, the 
Government usually is exercising more control than formerly, 
and the process of the secularization of education seems to 
have begun. 

In Japan, where soon after the opening of the country to 
the Occident the State built a fairly complete system of schools, 
Christian institutions hold a decidedly secondary place, although 
some of them are of unique value because they are helping to 
fill important gaps (as in higher education for women), in the 
manner in which they have used their freedom to experiment 
in methods, and in their assistance in producing trained 
Christian leadership. In China, because of the delay in the 
emergence of a stable government for the entire country, the 
growth of the State schools has been retarded, but it is pro- 
ceeding, and the professedly Christian schools are progressively 
enrolling a smaller and smaller proportion of the students of 
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the land. In India, too, the relative prominence of the Christian 
school is waning, even though slowly. The same fate seems to 
be overtaking the Protestant school in parts of Latin America 
and the Near East. Moreover, it is important to note that the 
world over, including the lands in which the missionary enter- 
prise operates, many existing schools which call themselves 
Christian are in fact becoming less Christian—in the composition 
of their teaching staffs and student bodies and in their effect 
on their pupils and so on the community as a whole. 

So, too, in medicine, the relative prominence of the mission- 
ary physician and hospital is declining. In many regions the 
medical missionary is still waging a lonely and heroic battle 
against disease, the sole or almost the sole representative of 
modern medical science. In numerous additional places he 
continues to be desperately needed. However, even in China, 
where the modern medical profession is almost entirely the 
creation of Christian missions, the Christian physician, whether 
missionary or Chinese, and especially the missionary, is no 
longer relatively quite so prominent as formerly. So in many 
another phase of missions. The type of sports and athletics 
which the Y.M.C.A. introduced into South America and of 
which it once had a monopoly is being adopted by secular 
agencies, often with much better physical equipment. The 
Institute of Pacific Relations, a creation of Christian mission- 
aries, has been secularized. The mass education movement of 
China early ceased to be under exclusively Christian auspices. 
The list might be greatly prolonged. A large proportion of the 
ways in which missions have traditionally expressed themselves 
either are relatively less prominent than formerly in the life 
of the lands to which they minister or are ceasing or have 
ceased to be avowedly or actually Christian in character. 

This change is not necessarily an indication of the failure 
of the missionary enterprise. From one angle it is evidence of 
outstanding success. Missionaries have seen clamant needs 
and have so well made a beginning toward meeting them that 
governments and non-Christian individuals and organizations, 
convinced, have sought to face them in ways and with techniques 
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in which missions have pioneered, Possessed as they are of 
greater financial resources, their institutions have outstripped 
those of the Church. Missions have performed a useful function 
as path-breakers. They have so demonstrated the utility of 
methods which they have devised or imported that other 
agencies have taken possession of or copied and multiplied 
them. Through them the missionary has been of incalculable 
service. 

The weakness of these methods has been that they have 
not contributed as fully as they might to the founding and 
development of the Church in the lands to which missionaries 
go. The wisest statesmanship would suggest that the missionary 
can ultimately be of the most service by calling into existence 
and nourishing communities of Christians which can be a 
continuous source of such types of service as the missionary 
himself has so successfully inaugurated. Christians cannot and 
probably ought not to hope to control all the education, medical 
work, and social reform movements of India, China, Japan or 
the Near East. They ought, however, to initiate great experi- 
ments in these fields and to blaze trails toward the solution of 
unmet problems. In Asia especially, as the transition brought 
about by the introduction of western culture passes, the pro- 
minence of the foreigner wanes and his opportunity for initiating 
new measures diminishes. Increasingly it must be from the 
‘nationals,’ the ‘indigenous’ Christians, that such experiments 
must proceed. 

From one aspect it may have seemed to be selfish and sub- 
Christian for the missionary to seek to build up a Church, for 
almost inevitably that Church is in the guise of the polity with 
which he is familiar, and its growth involves ‘proselytizing’ 
from other faiths (now so anathematized in nationalist circles) 
and has the appearance of ecclesiastical imperialism. It seems 
to some to be more Christlike to be careless about establishing 
a Church or any other institution, and simply to seek to meet 
with abandon the urgent needs of the hour, trusting God that 
the spirit so displayed will not fail of permanent fruitage. If in 
endeavouring to build the Church the missionary were guilty of 
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selfish ecclesiasticism, or were seeking aggrandizement for his 
particular type of Christianity, this criticism would be amply 
justified. On the other hand, if the missionary really strives to 
give himself to developing a branch of the Church which will 
exemplify the spirit of Christ, the stricture is far from the point. 
Quite as much selfishness is possible in creating a school or a 
hospital as in building a Christian congregation. Indeed, it may 
be a lack of faith, a lamentably shortsighted impatience and a 
feeling that the foreigner must do it all, which is unwilling to 
wait until a Christian community can develop which will meet 
the pressing tasks which the missionary sees all about him. It 
is a matter of history that Christians in the lands of the older 
as well as of the younger Churches initiate movements and 
institutions which in time are taken over by secular agencies 
and by leaders who have little or no Christian interest. It is 
wise missionary strategy, therefore, to concentrate the efforts of 
the foreigner not upon the institutions and movements which 
are the offspring of the Church but upon the Church itself. 

This does not mean that the missionary should not concern 
himself with schools, hospitals and the multitudinous agencies 
for the betterment of the community which now absorb so large 
a proportion of his energy. It means, rather, that he must seek 
to inspire the Church to undertake such enterprises and to 
nourish a Church which is strong enough in spiritual and 
material resources to do so. We must encourage the younger 
Churches in whose founding and growth we have a share to 
think of Christian schools and hospitals as their own and to 
regard it as a normal part of their function to be a continuous 
source of fresh movements of community, national and inter- 
national welfare. 

It is here that Protestant foreign missions of the past century 
and a half, and especially Anglo-Saxon missions, have come 
nearest to failure. We have profoundly influenced the new 
cultures in Asia, Africa and the islands of the Pacific which are 
emerging out of the shock of the impact of European peoples 
and civilization. We have built many institutions and initiated 
numerous movements. However, in our zeal to enter open doors 
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and our sense of the imperative urgency of the hour, we have 
erected schools and hospitals quite beyond the capacity of the 
struggling young Churches to support, and have poured into 
them, often at the expense of our aid to the younger Churches, 
what has frequently been an increasing proportion of our funds 
and personnel. Again and again a gulf has arisen between these 
younger Churches on the one hand and the schools and hospitals 
on the other. The leaders of the hospitals and schools, the 
patients in the hospitals and the graduates of the schools tend 
to have little or no sense of responsibility to the Church and do 
not feel at home in it. The gulf widens rather than narrows with 
time, for as schools and hospitals grow and the Church and the 
mission have not the resources to man and subsidize them, they 
naturally pass into the hands of those who have. Moreover, in 
a variety of ways we have given the impression that the school 
and hospital—especially the school—are more important than the 
Church, and we have helped to attract to their staffs the abler 
of the Christian youth at the expense of the ministry. In our 
zeal to help great peoples in the throes of their transition we 
have come dangerously near to starving the one institution which 
can permanently be the source of fresh movements and impulses. 

In our professed theory we have been correct. We have 
proclaimed again and again that our primary task is to help bring 
into existence self-supporting, self-governing and self-propa- 
gating Churches. In practice, however, we have often allowed 
our energies to be diverted. As evidence of this fact it is only 
necessary to remind ourselves of the state of theological educa- 
tion in the lands of the younger Churches, of the average quality 
—all too low—of the men who have been drawn into the 
ministry, of the appalling number of congregations still de- 
pendent upon the foreigner for financial support and spiritual 
direction, and of the poverty of the offerings and the smallness 
of the sales (except of the Bible) of the societies which circulate 
Christian literature, even in such populous lands as China, 
India and Japan. 

Fortunately the missionary enterprise has not been utterly 
remiss in its major function. The younger Churches are showing 
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much life. They are continuing to grow in numbers, even in 
face of such upheavals as the last few years have witnessed in 
China and India and of declining missionary staffs and subsidies. 
In proportion to their size, many of the younger Churches 
can show as much able clerical leadership as can the older 
Churches of Europe and America. In translating and circulating 
the Bible a literary achievement can be pointed to which for 
sheer magnitude is second to none in the history of the human 
race. In some regions and by some missions the disproportion 
between school and Church and between hospital and Church 
has not been allowed, and the gulf is not known. These excep- 
tions, however, must not be permitted to blind our eyes to 
vast regions and great missions where the disproportion and 
the gulf exist. 

In these days, then, of stationary and declining incomes of 
missionary societies, is it not a valid principle that in the 
necessary readjustments of expenditure major emphasis should 
be given to whatever most strengthens the younger Churches? 
This need not always mean that support should be withdrawn 
from all schools and hospitals. It does mean, however, that 
the claim of any institution upon mission funds and personnel 
should be judged by its actual contribution to building the 
Church and training it in self-giving to the community. In the 
inevitable adjustment this will mean that support should be 
withdrawn from some institutions—colleges, universities and 
hospitals—in which we have taken the most pride, but in which 
the process of secularization has gone far and which will go on 
without our support. We shall naturally regret seeing them 
divorced from the organized Christian movement, but usually 
in the essential spirit the separation will be found already largely 
to have occurred. We must be prepared to give more energy 
and attention than in the past to helping provide the Church 
with the right type of leadership. This will involve rethinking 
the purpose and organization of schools so that they can really 
deserve the name Christian. It will necessitate thorough and in 
some places prolonged reconsideration of, and experimentation 
in, the type of leadership best suited to the rising Christian 
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communities. It may well be that clerical leadership and 
organization are needed of a kind which differs markedly from 
that traditional in Europe and America. It certainly should 
involve drastic reorganization and strengthening of most of the 
existing theological education. 

We shall need, too, to give more attention to evangelism, 
not so much to extending methods now in use but to fresh study 
of what is meant by Christian evangelism for our day, and 
fresh efforts and methods of bringing the Gospel to our con- 
temporaries. A method does not necessarily stand condemned 
because it is old, but mere age should not be allowed to attest 
its validity. So, too, we need much more emphasis upon 
Christian literature, both as a channel of reaching non-Christians 
and as a means of nourishing the Christian community. We 
require more attention to those methods which will enable 
the Christian community to be economically self-supporting, 
including both a greater sense of responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the Church and processes of agriculture, marketing, 
buying, money-lending and saving which will improve the 
economic status of the individual Christian. No blue print can 
possibly be given which will serve as an infallible guide to the 
strengthening of the Church. However, does not the general 
principle hold true that in the years immediately ahead, much 
more than in the past, the missionary enterprise must con- 
centrate on calling into existence and nourishing units of the 
universal Church of Christ, which can be permanent and 
growing centres for irradiating into the life of their respective 
peoples and nations all those influences which can be called 
Christian? 

K. S. LATOURETTE 











A MISSIONARY WIFE IN INDIA 


By ELIZABETH C. HUME 


‘TWENTY-ONE years ago when I went out to India it was 

with little, if any, conception of the task which awaited 
me, and with practically no background of knowledge in regard 
to the country, its history, people, languages, religions, or even 
of climate and living conditions. Needless to say the first years 
demanded great adjustment, mentally and physically, and several 
periods of illness added to the difficulty of settling in. 

During those early years, especially after the coming of our 
son and daughter, the work of the home loomed large on the 
horizon, and the demands upon one’s time and strength in a 
climate which is notorious for its extremes of heat and cold 
were great. At the beginning of each hot season it was necessary 
to establish a home in some near hill-station for a period of 
several months, because the children could not remain on the 
plains then, so that the year was somewhat broken up. 

The care of the home in India is much more taxing in many 
ways than it is in America, due to the necessity for constant 
supervision of servants, the maintenance of the health of the 
family under unsanitary conditions, the responsibility which 
falls to the housekeeper’s lot of caring not only for her own 
household but for the families of all the people living on the 
compound, and the entertainment of a constant stream of 
visitors—fellow-missionaries coming in for medical or dental 
attention, tourists who wished to get into touch with leading 
people of our city, members of commissions, board secretaries, 
religious leaders, Indian friends, especially the groups of men 
and women students who met weekly at our home. For months 
at a time we were never without guests. 

The children absorbed many hours of each day, for they 


were largely dependent upon their home life for fun, recreation, 
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companionship and teaching. There was also the feeling that 
one could not undertake an unlimited amount of outside work, 
necessitating absence from home for hours at a time, because 
of the danger of allowing servants too much authority and super- 
vision; so many tragedies, often unsuspected by the parents, 
occur in such circumstances. 

And so it was that, in all the years I have lived in India, 
except for my connexion with the mission Church, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A. and some women’s organizations, practically all the 
work which I have been able to accomplish has been through 
the medium of the home. It has been a comfort to me to read 
the following statement by Dr Mott in The Present World 
Situation, in which he says: ‘Doubtless the most potent single 
influence exerted by the missionary is through the object lesson 
of his Home,’ and I think we can truly say that we have lived 
not only in ‘the house by the side of the road,’ but also in ‘the 
home with the open door.’ 

If, in the providence of God and as a result of His definite 
leading, we are permitted to return to India for a further period 
of service, there are a number of plans which I should like to 
put into operation with a view to rendering more valuable 
service to the people of that land and to the work to which we 
have dedicated our lives. 

In returning, I should still feel that my home took pre- 
cedence over every outside interest, and that it was my privilege 
to see that it was a comfortable and happy one, well cared for, 
a place where my husband would find rest and refreshment 
after exhausting work—that is one way in which I count myself 
a co-worker with him. I should also wish to have my home 
available to the fullest possible extent to Indian friends—many 
friendships have their beginning over the tea-table—and to any 
other guests who might need my help and hospitality. This 
applies especially to the single men and women, English and 
American, who so often have to live in unattractive institutions 
where the atmosphere of a home is sadly lacking. 

My next task would be a mastery of the language, in order 
to get away from the use of incorrect colloquial Urdu, sub- 
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stituting the idiomatic language which is so essential when one 
is conversing with educated Indian people who prefer to use 
their own vernacular rather than English. In attending women’s 
conferences where the speakers have given their addresses with 
great rapidity, often using ‘high Urdu’ interspersed with 
Persian and Arabic words, I have found it difficult to get even 
the gist of the speech. It is my ambition to be able to conduct 
a Sunday school class in Urdu with ease and to take part in 
the vernacular discussions of the women’s societies without 
embarrassment. 

For the past nineteen years I have been a member of the 
board of directors of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Lahore and have worked on many different committees. 
Shortly before I left we noticed that a great many non-Christian 
organizations were making use of the Y.W.C.A. building, and 
a goodly number of non-Christian women were joining the 
various clubs. One of the last pieces of work that I did was to 
conduct a series of cooking classes for a group of Parsi women. 
In the years to come I should like to give more time and thought 
to this type of work. In this connexion it is interesting to read 
the following in Re-thinking Missions: 


. . . There is also an opportunity for an undefined type of service which 
foreign leaders can render with eastern women through personal contact with 
both Christian and non-Christian, and through an active participation in civic 
and national women’s movements. Oriental women are just beginning to extend 
the range of their interests and have a growing desire for international friend- 
ship. The Fast to-day offers rich possibilities for informal contacts and co- 
operation. . 

. . . The successful woman missionary of the future should present technical 
training and experience in some special field of service, she should show an 
eagerness and an aptitude to understand and appreciate foreign cultures; she 
should reveal sympathy and insight as to human relationships; she should 
possess deep spiritual resources; and above all else she should radiate a contagious 
Christian personality (p. 283). 


The last paragraph of the foregoing quotation brings me to 
another point about which I have been thinking. During my 
two years in the Kennedy School of Missions I have been 
reading and studying about Islam, modern movements in con- 
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nexion with it, something of Muslim civilization, customs, 
literature; but during all that time I have been wondering what 
part religion plays in the life of the Muslim women of my 
acquaintance. My contact with many of them has been largely 
on a social basis and more or less in connexion with large 
functions. However, I have had individual contact with many 
of them, but have gleaned little as to their personal beliefs, 
whether they were orthodox or liberal, how they were being 
affected by contact with western civilization, education and so 
forth. There is, it seems to me, a unique opportunity and a 
great challenge to do some work along this important line of 
investigation. In this connexion, also, it might be possible to 
gather valuable material with a view to writing articles for 
magazines. 

Living in a city such as Lahore one is conscious of being 
in ‘Hindu centres of influence’ or ‘Muslim centres of influence’ 
without knowing what form of Hinduism predominates or what 
types of Muslims are most active—what is their attitude toward 
their fellow-countrymen, not to mention foreigners. I should 
like at least to be aware of the various currents and tendencies. 
As an aid to this study it would be well to map out a course of 
reading which would give the local background of the groups 
actually in Lahore, to keep in touch with current publications, 
in the vernacular as well as in English, and to find out what is 
going on in other countries in regard to movements similar to 
those operating in Lahore. 

There are many other fields of labour possible, but there is 
danger in diffusion and it would seem better to do one or two 
tasks thoroughly than to undertake a larger number, giving 
scant attention to each. 

In thinking of the future plan of our work, cannot we say 
that love must be the basis of all that we do, close communion 
with God, realizing His love and passing it on to others? 


Love bears all, believes all, hopes all, endures all, lives in all manner of 
conditions, toils on, helping many, saving some, sowing for the Master until 
His coming again. 


ELIZABETH C. HUME 











RELATIONS BETWEEN A MISSIONARY 
BOARD AND THE MISSIONARIES 


By K. B. EVANS 


HE tradition of the London Missionary Society has 
always stood for good relationships and generous 
dealing between those who serve abroad and those who serve in 
the mission house. Yet, be the intercourse never so courteous 
and friendly between missionaries, mission secretaries and board 
members, few things are so good as to leave no room for improve- 
ment. It is not impossible for the good to be the enemy of the 
best. 

I was one of a group who, for a long time, urged that members 
of the China council (the L.MS. field administrative body in 
China) when on furlough should attend meetings of the China 
committee (the mission house committee which has responsi- 
bility for L.M.S. concerns in China); not to vote, but to share 
in the work of the committee and learn to appreciate better the 
administrative problems of the China mission at the London 
end. In 1933 the board granted that request. China missionaries 
are not unaware of the fact that there are those on the board 
who are doubtful of the wisdom of the step that has been taken 
and who are fearful as to what may follow such an innovation. 
Time I think will show that the board in making this decision 
has acted rightly, for many reasons, but chiefly because it makes 
personal relationships closer. It takes away the conception of 
‘employers and employed,’ and does away with the idea that 
the L.M.S. board is the mission and the missionaries are its 
agents, whereas the truth is that it is both taken together which 
constitute the mission, the board having its functions and the 
missionaries theirs. Is there a possible parallel to-day, in this 
matter of relationship and corporate working, to the stage we have 


reached in China in the joint functioning of mission and Church? 
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We missionaries are reasonable enough. It is not control 
we resent; the issue is quite clear, namely, that ultimate responsi- 
bility belongs to the board. But where a measure of administra- 
tive control has been granted on the field we think it right that 
those who are responsible for that delegated control to the 
board, as its stewards, should share, as they are able on furlough, 
in the counsels and policy planning of the appropriate board 
committees. 

So far so good—but would it not be possible to go on from 
this to a further humanizing of every contact between the 
mission house and the foreign staff, and to building up more 
personal relationships between missionaries on furlough and 
board members? I well remember a missionary coming in to 
my study in Shanghai a few years ago. His immediate need was 
to relieve his pent-up feelings, which he proceeded to do. There 
had been a misunderstanding, and he was still smarting, but 
unless I am mistaken he voiced the feeling of a good many of 
his colleagues. His trouble was ‘the board’—that august and 
weighty body in London, in whose name decisions are made 
and communicated to the field, some of whose members he had 
seen when he was officially bidden farewell, and to whom he 
may have spoken for a brief two minutes, but whom he did not 
really know. I remember telling him that ‘the board is always 
better than it looks on paper.’ But he was not ready for comfort. 
‘Maybe,’ he said, ‘but we people do not really matter to them. 
When we get home we are given fifteen minutes to meet the 
China committee, and on returning to China, two minutes to 
take farewell of the board. When they need us for deputation 
service they are pleasant enough—but they don’t have anything 
to do with us.’ And then came out what had been rankling: 
“When I was on furlough last time, I lived in a road next to 
that in which a member of the board was living, but he never 
even looked me up.’ 

Board members for the most part are busy people, men and 
women with a full-time job apart from their service on the 
board and its committees. The experience of my friend may not 
be typical in every detail, but there are many missionaries who 
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would welcome more opportunities of contact with members of 
the board, quite apart from occasional contacts made on deputa- 
tion service. There is still too great a tendency in the churches 
for board members and keen supporters of missions to set the 
deputation missionary on a pedestal (though there is improve- 
ment in that respect), but what is wanted is more opportunity 
for missionaries and directors to meet as ordinary men and 
women. 

Making personal contacts with missionaries is only a fraction 
of the heavy responsibility laid on members of the board. At 
every meeting they have a full agenda, time makes ruthless 
demands and they have trains to catch. It may well be that 
board meetings are not the most suitable place for directors 
and missionaries on furlough to get to know one another. But 
I can testify from personal experience that it makes a great 
difference to a term of service if a missionary can return to his 
field counting some at least of the members of the board— 
those who are officially behind him—as his personal friends. 
Not every one is so fortunate, however. The board is a large 
and in some ways an unwieldy body. Obviously i it is not possible 
for every member to know every missionary personally, but is 
it asking too much to suggest that it should be recognized that 
a board member discharges part of his responsibility by seeking 
to get to know those missionaries on furlough who may be 
temporarily settled in his area? and that the mission house 
should undertake to put them in touch? The process would 
work both ways. Not all the gain would be on the missionary’s 
side. If it could be taken for granted that the members of the 
China committee, for instance, would get to know something 
more of the China missionaries on furlough than is possible in 
a necessarily more or less formal committee interview—valuable 
as that is as far as it goes—not only would the missionaries gain, 
but the work of the committee would become at once a much 
more living thing. The missionaries with whom the committee 
is dealing would have become real personalities. 

I have heard more than one director say that the part of 
the board meeting he enjoyed most and which he sought never 
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to miss was the hour in which outgoing missionaries were bidden 
farewell. One can readily appreciate this. Such a meeting makes 
objective all the work of the board. It is a solemn moment both 
for the missionary and for the board member—a challenge and 
a trust—but what a vastly greater thing it might be, and how 
much more full of reality, if more of those present as ‘the board’ 
had intimate personal links with those whom they, in the name 
of the Church, were sending forth. They would then experience 
not merely a vague feeling of well-wishing, or the challenge of 
a group of outgoing recruits or veterans returning to their 
appointed and beloved spheres of work, but they would have 
before them those whom they knew and understood, for whom 
they pledged themselves to pray and work, not simply as 
missionaries of the society, in the Prayer Union handbook’s 
day-to-day list, but their own friends, men and women going 
to the distant places of the earth, personally beloved for them- 
selves, as well as officially honoured by the board for the work 
they strive to do. 

Criticisms will be made—indeed they have been made 
already—such as: ‘It is not as easy as you think’; ‘You cannot 
manufacture personal contacts like this,’ and so on. All I would 
say is: “T'ry and see.’ Things are not quite as mechanical as 
would at first appear. After all, a missionary society is a family 
—and directors and missionaries alike are members of that 
family. There is between them the family bond. Moreover, 
they are all men and women with a passion for the missionary 
work of the Church, which ought to be strong enough to provide 
common ground. If it does not, there is surely something 
seriously wrong somewhere. 

K. B. Evans 








RURAL MISSIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


By E. K. HIGDON 


WHEN Dr K. L. Butterfield visited the Philippines in 

1930 he found what he believed to be the best organized 
rural church in the Orient. The congregation at Guijuliigan 
(oriental Negroes) had for years aimed to serve its community, 
and it had succeeded so well that in many respects it furnished 
a pattern for what we needed in all country districts here—a 
community-serving church. The plan of organization, largely 
indigenous, meets the actual needs of the town. A municipality 
in the Philippines consists of a poblacion (the centre where 
government resides) and barrios (outlying villages or farms). 
The Guijulfigan church building stands in the poblacion in a 
beautiful spot near the sea, but ninety per cent of the 1600 
members live in nineteen districts scattered among the barrios 
in the hills from one to ten miles away. The official board is 
called a congress, and each committee, a department. Congress 
meets monthly and heads of departments report what has 
been accomplished. There are departments of elders, deacons 
religious education, academic education, health, economic 
improvement, play and recreation, and work for women and 
girls. 

This organization centring in the poblacion reaches into all 
the barrios. Congress has twenty deacons, one from each district. 
The districts are organized for Sunday school work, Christian 
Endeavor and self-support. The department of religious educa- 
tion conducts a normal class on Sunday mornings at the church 
in the poblacion. Thirty teachers and superintendents from the 
nineteen districts attend this class and receive instruction in how 
to teach the lesson. A Sunday school ‘convention’ of two days’ 
duration held each quarter helps all district teachers and super- 
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intendents. The work for the new quarter is studied and methods 
are discussed. This department is also responsible for a kinder- 
garten opened in 1932 with forty children in attendance. Equip- 
ment and teachers’ salaries come from the fees paid. 

The department of academic education, led by an ex-teacher, 
has emphasized teaching illiterates. A Sunday school class for 
those who cannot read is taught by this man. Thirty men and 
women have graduated from this class and gone into another 
where they are given opportunity to study simple lessons. The 
average person remains in the class for illiterates only two 
Sundays. Twelve who have become literate have taken charts 
into their home districts and have taught their illiterate neigh- 
bours. This department has also carried on propaganda to 
encourage more barrio children to go to school. 

The department of health has a sub-committee in each 
district. These committees report health needs to the department 
and it in turn seeks help from Government and other sources. 
The government health officer, a doctor, and the nurse from the 
puericulture centre have visited several districts at the request 
of the department. During one series of revival meetings this 
doctor accompanied the missionary and pastors and vaccinated 
a thousand people. 

The department of economic improvement reports more 
difficulty in making headway than any other committee. Farmers 
are slow to accept new ideas and to try new methods. But some- 
thing has been done. A representative of the bureau of plant 
industry accompanied the group in their meetings about a year 
ago and delivered lectures on farming to large crowds in six 
districts. He also gave technical advice to the members of the 
department and to other farmers. Seed for soy beans, white 
beans, cow peas and other vegetables have been distributed 
among those likely to grow them. 

The department responsible for play and recreation has pur- 
chased equipment to be used in the districts during revivals. 
The program provides a special recreation hour when every 
one, old and young, gets out and plays games. At other times 
during the day whenever they can snatch a few moments people 
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run to the playground. The primary purpose of this committee 
is to offer clean games, free from gambling, and in doing this it 
has greatly stimulated the play life of the barrio people. 

Evangelism furnishes the motive for all the other activities of 
this church. In fact, the quarterly revivals in each of the twenty 
districts give occasion and opportunity for the entire program of 
community service. These propaganda meetings, held four times 
a year, last only a day in each district. But during the past decade 
in these one-day revivals from thirty to three hundred persons 
have annually joined the church and received instruction pre- 
paratory to their first communion. 

Our aim in rural missions, especially during the last three 
years, has been to develop a church vitally engaged in offering 
the abundant life. Two principles underlie our program: first 
the church must provide for every community need; and second, 
only the best trained men and women are adequate for that task. 
The first principle cuts straight across the idea that the church 
has accomplished its full mission when it has held Sunday 
services and mid-week prayer meetings, conducted daily vacation 
Bible schools and baptized, married and buried its members and 
friends. It assumes that if a man cannot read, the church should 
either teach him or put him in touch with an agency that can; if 
he is sick, the church should either cure him or call in medical 
help that can; if his income is insufficient to meet the needs of 
his large household, the church should either teach him im- 
proved methods of agriculture and supplementary industries or 
enlist the services of Government on his behalf; if he is handi- 
capped by the lack of market facilities for his produce, the church 
should either organize him and his neighbours for co-operative 
marketing or find some individual or agency that can. And so 
on almost indefinitely. In most cases the church will not do the 
job but will see to it that the job is done. A host of bureaux, 
departments and agencies with headquarters in Manila and 
representatives in the provincial capitals exist to help the country 
folk. But unless some group like the church calls their attention 
to specific needs in definite communities, they never quite reach 
the common man. The church should be the go-between. 
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The second principle smashes the tradition that inferior 
leaders are good enough for country people. Second-rate men 
with third-class training need not apply for this type of leader- 
ship. They might pass muster in the city but they cannot fill the 
needs of rural work. I teach a class in practical theology in the 
Union Seminary in Manila. Two or three times a year we drive 
away from the city and, carrying food, bedding and clothing, 
walk four or five miles across rice fields to some farm community. 
There we spend the week-end, preaching in the dialect, visiting 
in the homes and asking numerous questions about the people’s 
needs and desires. One day we had been with a group two-and-a- 
half hours, talking to twenty-five or thirty men and women, the 
students taking notes of all that was said, and as we went down 
the bamboo ladder, crossed the yard and set out for another 
farmhouse, I heard one of the students exclaim: ‘Whew! It’s 
some job to be the pastor of a country church.’ It is. And that 
conviction means a rurally-minded ministry. 

We cannot hope to make much progress in our work until 
churchmen, both Filipinos and missionaries, become rurally- 
minded. A remarkably large percentage of our leaders comes 
from farms and villages. But they have come too far. When they 
took off their ginghams and their overalls to put on their 
academic honours and titles they also shed their rural conscious- 
ness and forgot the soil that bore them. As a result, we see them 
in country parishes with problems thick about them apparently 
oblivious to their surroundings. 

In efforts towards arousing Christians to the fact that a rural 
population exists and in training leadership for a community- 
serving church we have had splendid government co-operation. 
During his governor-generalship in 1932, Theodore Roosevelt 
espoused the cause of the little man, worked for legislation to 
protect his interests, visited him on his farm, set up community 
assemblies to inform him about his rights and responsibilities, 
and thus did more in a single year to give all Filipinos a rural 
consciousness than had been done in the entire previous decade 
and a half. 


Various government bureaux and departments dealing with 
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numerous aspects of rural life have assisted us in our institutes, 
conventions and conferences. The Bureau of Plant Industry has 
representatives in a majority of the provinces. These men, 
graduates of a good college of agriculture, desire wider contacts 
with the farmers than their own organization enables them to 
make. Any village group of church people who ask one of these 
agents to deliver lectures and answer questions can obtain expert 
service. The government health service has contributed thou- 
sands of pamphlets and posters for wide distribution in rural 
areas. Through its College of Agriculture the University of the 
Philippines offers a short course each year. The dean and twenty 
or more heads or assistant heads of departments give the lectures 
and conduct demonstrations. 

The recognition of a need and a strong desire to meet it do 
not fit men and women for rural leadership. Provision must be 
made for special training. We have set up national, provincial 
and municipal institutes for this purpose. In March 1932, the 
National Christian Council and the College of Agriculture 
conducted an experiment. They called it the ‘First national 
rural life institute of the Philippines’ and held it at the college. 
The purpose was to give opportunity to pastors, missionaries, 
deaconesses and laymen to learn all they could in a week about 
modern methods of improving rural life. The idea seemed good 
but whether or not it would work, no one could say. Thirty-six 
delegates from eighteen provinces attended that meeting, and by 
the end of the week all seemed convinced that another institute 
should be held the next year. In 1933 forty-five attended. These 
men and women came from twenty-two provinces and repre- 
sented seven denominations and ten trades and professions. 
Thus, in spite of the depression, the attendance at the second 
institute marked an increase of twenty-five per cent over the 
previous year. The institute planned for 1934 has made provision 
for one hundred delegates. In addition to lectures and demon- 
strations on poultry-raising, plant and animal propagation, soils 
and control of plant pests and diseases, subjects to be dealt with 
are a balanced diet of Filipino foods, recipes for soy bean pro- 
ducts, food preservation, the manufacture of cottage cheese, 
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and the construction of a cheap, sanitary toilet for villages and 
country places. 

The second part in the program of training through rural 
institutes takes place in provincial secondary farm schools. The 
Bureau of Education, through faculty members and the other 
bureaux and departments mentioned above, provides classroom 
lectures and demonstrations on the school farms. A large truck, 
equipped with a microphone and loud-speaker for broadcasting, 
carries addresses of a practical nature to groups of 1500 to 2000. 
Many of the subjects offered in the national institute are given 
in simpler form in these provincial meetings. Church officials, 
other laymen, and farmers who have no connexion with the 
Protestant movement take advantage of the provincial institutes. 
In 1932 in eight provinces from 35 to 250 attended the more 
technical lectures while from 500 to 2000 heard the broadcast 
addresses. 

The third step in this educational process carries the program 
to the common man in the village and on the farm. Since April 
1933 one district in the Baptist territory has had municipal 
institutes in every town, has reached an aggregate of 10,000 
people, has enlisted the sympathy and assistance of provincial 
and municipal officials and has given the Protestant movement a 
standing in the community never before enjoyed. Many other 
districts have conducted barrio institutes but have not covered 
the territory so well. In fact, the Protestant Church in the 
Philippines has made encouraging progress in awakening its 
leaders to the need of a rurally-minded ministry. 

An interesting experiment undertaken by the Mindanao 
Conference of the United Evangelical Church marks a distinct 
advance in rural missions in the Philippines. In spite of constantly 
decreasing grants-in-aid from the board in the United States, 
involving drastic cuts in salaries and operating budgets, the 
conference decided to employ a rural life expert. Mr Ambrosio 
Torres began his work in May—a new, practically unexplored 
field of service. He brought to it excellent training and an earnest 
passion for Christ. 

Mr Torres knows his subject. He holds the B.S. degree from 
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the Iowa State College of Agriculture. He studied soils in the 
United States as special investigator for a machinery company, 
a position that demanded wide travel in the farming areas of 
America and required close study. Since his return to the Philip- 
pines nearly twenty years ago he has had unusual opportunities 
of becoming familiar with rural life. Three years in the Bureau 
of Public Works, estimating construction costs for roads and 
buildings; two years in the National Coal Company, learning 
what lies under the surface of the soil; two years in saw mills, 
becoming acquainted with the trees of the islands; and nearly 
a dozen years in the Bureau of Education, first supervising 
academic work and organizing agricultural high schools, and 
later teaching agricultural engineering—all this has contributed 
to a well-rounded training. He went to Mindanao not as a 
stranger but as one who knew the people through twelve years 
of residence and work among them. 

Mr Torres joins a group of Christian workers who have a 
remarkable grasp of the needs and opportunities among rural 
folk. At the annual meeting of the Mindanao Conference in May, 
every pastor in his report dealt with actual problems of country 
people and stressed methods of helping the farmers. The idea 
of a community-serving church has gripped the imagination of 
these men. The Rev. F. J. Woodward, field missionary, has for 
years been vitally aware of rural needs. The Rev. Proculo 
Redriguez, delegate to the meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928, caught a vision there of 
helping the common tao and at once set to work to make his 
dream come true. The Rev. Cirilo del Carmen has attended two 
national rural life institutes and declares that the first gave him 
a quite new conception of the function of religion. The Rev. 
James McKinley, principal of Silliman Bible Training School 
where pastors for the Mindanao Conference receive their educa- 
tion, successfully combines theory with practical field work in 
barrios and country places. This leadership, reinforced by a fine 
demonstration at Dansalan, Lanao, of what a church can do for 
a community, has made the ministry of this region truly rurally- 
minded. 
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The observance of ‘rural Sunday,’ the practice of principles 
underlying the ‘God’s hectare’ movement, the introduction of 
courses in ‘ruralology’ in colleges and training schools, the use 
of agricultural exhibits on municipal ‘garden days’ and at church 
conventions, while not yet universal still indicate encouraging 
advances in rural work. The church must not become mere 
errand-boy for the farmer, running here and there on behalf of 
his health and his pocket-book, while neglecting interests more 
important and fundamental. But the church cannot become even 
chore boy unless it contributes to the abundant life through 
every avenue of approach to all human need. 

E. K. Hicpon 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE OTHER RELIGIONS 


A Snort History or Revicions. By E. E. Keviett. London: Gollancz. 5s. 
1933. 

A History oF REvicion. By Hersert H. Gowen, D.D., F.R.As.S. London: 
S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 1934. 

Tue Lrvinc Gop: Basa ForMs OF PERSONAL RELIGION. (The Gifford Lectures, 
Edinburgh, 1931.) By NaTHAN SOpERBLOM. Biographical Intro- 
duction by YNGve BritiotH. London: Oxford University Press. 18s. 
1933. 


I’ is well that Christianity should be studied in the context of the 

other religions, for that means the context of the world’s spiritual 
hunger. If it is the case, as Mr Kellett says, that ‘there are many signs 
that men are awaking to a renewed sense of the paramount importance 
of religion,’ then we must rejoice that books, such as his and the two 
others before us which present and survey the forms that religion has 
taken, should be appearing. But as we approach these three studies the 
first question that confronts us is the spirit that should inspire the inter- 
preter, the angle of his approach. This is a question that has evidently 
troubled both Mr Kellett and Professor Gowen, and they adopt widely 
different solutions. Mr Kellett attempts to describe Christianity, he tells 
us, ‘as it might be described by an intelligent Hindu or Chinaman’ 
(p. 170). Professor Gowen ‘confesses’ that his volume ‘is conceived un- 
ashamedly from the Christian point of view’ (p. 1). 

Probably both those scholars would recognize that no historian 
can be wholly objective; no human observer can obtain the ‘divine eye’ 
that Krishna supplied to Arjuna. But can the remote aspect that Christi- 
anity must bear to a Hindu supply any view of it that can be other than 
misleading? It is true that Mr Kellett is not able to maintain his pose, 
but should he try? The historian, and especially the historian of religion, 
is no mere chronicler; he should be aware of the spiritual unity under- 
lying the surface strivings of men everywhere towards God. To under- 
stand Christianity its interpreter should not be a Hindu; nor to under- 
stand Hinduism should its interpreter be a Christian. But the interpreter 


of both should be one who ‘with an eye made quiet by the power of 
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harmony’—that is, by means of a deep religious sympathy—can ‘see into 
the life of things.’ For that reason Professor Gowen’s approach is more 
likely to enable him, if his Christianity is truly Christian and not partisan, 
to give a just presentation not only of Christianity but of other religions 
as well. 

Mr Kellett has a wide range of knowledge and great skill in mar- 
shalling his materials, but one who believes that ‘a circular movement’ 
governs these matters, an advancing and a receding tide (p. 37), in- 
evitably gives an impression of anarchy in the varied tale he tells. We 
must agree with Professor Gowen that the main currents of Christian 
history ‘flow softly like the waters of Siloah’ (p. 452). As the wise writer 
of the third volume says (not in the book now before us), ‘the real kernel 
of history is a “forward,” not a “‘see-saw” and not a “‘backward,” though 
it may seem so to human eyes.’ Mr Kellett repeatedly makes it plain that 
to him religion is a purely human product, though in the case of Christi- 
anity he admits in a footnote ‘a divine element’ (p. 170). Its strength, he 
thinks, lies in its gift for syncretism. He does not realize, whatever element 
of truth there is in that statement, that its strength lies much more, as 
Archbishop Séderblom makes plain, in the case of Christianity, as well 
as of the religion of Israel and of that of Zarathustra, in their power to 
utter an intolerant No to evil. 

As one reads Mr Kellett’s confident account of many things in many 
religions one feels inclined to apply to him a sentence which he employs 
himself in another connexion: “There are scores of must-be-so’s when 
the utmost we should admit is a hesitating “‘may be.” ’ He is best, perhaps, 
in his account of some of the minor sects of Christianity. Hinduism is, 
perhaps, too large and various a thing to be compressed within his limits. 
Certainly his account of it is not that of ‘an intelligent Hindu.’ His brief 
summary of the Vedanta gives no adequate idea of it; the importance of 
the karma teaching is overlooked; the whole bhakti movement is ignored; 
far too much prominence is given to Saktism. The statement, ‘early 
marriage is religiously necessary’ (p. 405), is quite incorrect. The im- 
pression is given that the altars of Siva everywhere in India flow still 
with the blood of bulls and goats (p. 409). It is, of course, extraordinarily 
difficult to avoid error when one ranges so widely over the religions of the 
world as Mr Kellett does. The misprints seem astonishingly few, but 
surely the Agamas are not the scriptures of the Jainas (p. 412) and Nanak 
should hardly be described as a ‘Sikh’ of Kabir (p. 410). 

Dr Gowen, who is Professor of Oriental Studies in the University 
of Washington, has produced a book equally wide in its scope (but wisely 
omitting the minor sects that Mr Kellett revels in) and equally equipped 
with a full apparatus of facts. His historical survey is the work of an 
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impartial scholar who has digested the masses of material in a narrative 
that follows its ordered and fluent course from primitive times to ‘the 
threshold of the future’ and even (in a final epilogue which seems 
superfluous) ‘Beyond the Veil.’ It is not surprising that some slips occur, 
as in his attribution of The Road to Endor to Kipling (p. 87), and in his 
quotation from Emerson (p. 5) where he quite transforms the meaning, 
and from Blake (p. 667) where he deliberately tampers with the poet’s 
inspiration. His explanation of ‘swinging ceremonies’ in primitive religion 
(p. 55), and not that of Mr Kellett (p. 20), is surely, however, the 
right one. 

The third of the books under review belongs really to a different 
category from the first two. They are histories of religions; it is primarily 
an evaluation of religion. They deal with the surface of things; this book 
reaches deeper. Archbishop Siéderblom was an exceptional personality 
occupying, as Professor W. P. Paterson says in his foreword, ‘a unique 
position in the religion of Europe.’ Every page of his Gifford Lectures 
—which were cut short by his death in 1931—bears the stamp of his 
rich and generous and profoundly Christian nature. No subject could 
have been more fitted to his insight and experience than one dealing with 
the ‘basal forms of personal religion.’ Whatever religion he examines 
(and he examines eight), what he is seeking is always personal religion. 
He reaches past the husk to the kernel. Of the Gita he can say, ‘Nowhere 
else in India do we meet as here the living God.’ But, perhaps, outside 
the Christian revelation there is no subject on which he writes with more 
sympathy and with more authority than the religion of Zarathustra with 
its intolerance of ‘the Lie.’ 

There is an interesting and significant agreement between the first 
of these three books and the last. Mr Kellett in a concluding survey 
(p. 575) sees men dividing themselves into two companies—those who find 
in Christ ‘a religion that appeals to them’ and those ‘who, though born and 
bred in Europe and under Christian influences, have been led by natural 
and acquired sympathy to adopt in some form one of the Eastern re- 
ligions.’ The Archbishop is aware of an ultimate division of religions of 
the same character—‘on the one side timeless mysticism, on the other 
the historical, the decisive, the very fact, the saving fact.’ The Incarnation 
is the ‘inconceivable event’ which ‘cleaves higher religion’ into these 
two types (p. 348). Between these the world has to make its ultimate 
choice. 

NIcoL MACNICOL 
EDINBURGH 
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HISTORY OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT 


Tue History or Buppuist THoucut. By Epwarp J. Tuomas, LL.D. Illus- 
trated. London: Kegan Paul. 15s. 1933. 


R THOMAS'’S book The Life of Buddha as Legend and History 
which appeared a few years ago, gave a remarkably comprehensive 
survey of the more reliable material in connexion with the earthly career 
of Gotama Buddha, pointing out clearly the grandeur of Buddha’s 
religious and ethical genius. It was therefore with great expectations 
that we opened this new book by the same author. 

It is obvious that it is just in this ‘thought’ that the great sage is still 
living and working among the millions of Asia. For us who stand in 
daily contact with these Buddhist multitudes and behold how they are 
constantly influenced by the thought-systems which more or less in- 
directly originated with the historical Buddha—for us it was a great joy 
to see that Dr Thomas, even in his treatment of the more impersonal 
matters, had succeeded in preserving something of the same personal 
touch. 

Let it be said at once: Few people have an idea of the stupendous 
task involved in trying to give a full account of the development of 
Buddhist thought. The abundance of material, the subtle differences of 
the systems, the peculiarities of the schools and movements through 
the different ages and among the different races—the original Indian 
Buddhism on one hand and the developed Mahayana with all its sub- 
branches on the other, so different and still fundamentally so much alike 
—all these things tend to make the attempt most difficult. 

Another thing must also be mentioned. Up to this time the common 
practice among indologues has been to enlarge upon the ‘original 
Buddhism’ and dispatch the living Buddhism of the Far East with some 
general remarks, taking shelter behind the more convenient than safe 
slogan that the Buddhism of China, Japan, Korea and Tibet is a more 
or less corrupt form, not worth serious investigation. In other words, 
one prefers to investigate the extinguished ‘museum-Buddhism’ and 
does not care to investigate the remarkable and living Buddhism which 
in our time is embraced by an increasing number of millions in the 
Far East. Dr Thomas, I am glad to say, does not come under this heading. 
He takes the whole matter seriously. And still, in this excellent work of 
his a marked deference is to be noticed when the Mahayana Buddhism 
of the Far East comes in for treatment. 

In the first eighteen chapters of his book, dealing mainly with 
primitive Buddhism, he has succeeded exceptionally well. The book 
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will be classed as a standard work regarding Indian Buddhism. It 
is most illuminating to follow the author through the short introduction 
and the chapters on “The Ascetic Ideal,’ “The Early Schools,’ ‘Yoga,’ 
‘Causation,’ ‘Dogma and Philosophy,’ ‘Buddha,’ ‘Karma’ and ‘Nirvana.’ 
In a masterly way the author gives an outline of the essential features 
in Buddhism, translating some of the most fundamental portions of 
the classical sastras, showing the deeper trend and connexion, and 
thus presenting in an organic way the living and real Buddhism of the 
early centuries. 

Of increasing interest is the treatment of “The Background of 
Buddhism’ and ‘Brahmanism and the Upanishads.’ What is given here 
is of the greatest value. It is only to be regretted that the author has not 
gone more into detail. 

This lack of completeness is still more felt in connexion with the 
treatment of the rising of Mahayana and the many baffling questions 
which creep up when one surveys the shift over of Buddhism from 
Indian to Far Eastern soil. It is true that on account of the big gap in 
regard to authentic literary sources we are sadly handicapped in our 
investigations in connexion with that unique and fascinating period when 
Buddhism really emerged from its narrow Indian nursery and became 
a world religion. Nevertheless a more detailed treatment of these important 
points could certainly be given. To take an example, a closer analysis 
and comparison of the Lotus-sutra (Shaddarma Pundarika) in its relation 
to the Bhagavadgita would undoubtedly shed more light upon the 
question about the special bhakti which was adopted by the Mahayanists. 
Only a short reference on pages 184-5 is made to this question. 

The opening sentence of the nineteenth chapter runs: “The spread of 
Buddhism into other countries does not properly form a part of the 
history of Buddhist thought except in so far as the mingling of cultures 
may have produced new schools. Theoretically there was no development.’ 
The fact is that it was mainly after the spread of Buddhism to other 
countries that the new schools were produced. The Zen school, for 
example, developed in China, is something unique theoretically as well 
as practically. See also Dr Hu-shih’s works. 

The schools and ideas in connexion with Japanese Buddhism have 
a certain limited place in the book; but Chinese Buddhism from which 
these schools partly emerged, receives scanty attention. 

A glance at the bibliography shows that some of the newest and most 
important monographs on Chinese Buddhism are not mentioned at all: 
the wonderful literary activities of Tai-Hsu and Ou Yang Ching Wu 
and their disciples are not touched upon; the tremendous impact on 
Chinese religious thinkers made not only by the Chan (Japanese Zen) 
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but also by the Pure Land doctrine is referred to only en passant; the new 
idealistic thinking represented by the schools of Wei-shih and the now 
flourishing secret school Mi-tsung, with all their new and peculiar ideas 
and emphases, are scarcely hinted at. How interesting would it have 
been to see the special Korean and Chinese translations of the Lotus- 
sutra analysed as to its peculiar statements about Ru-lai and Kwanyin. 
And what about Luen-yen-ching, now acknowledged as produced on 
Chinese soil? And further, what about the compromise in thought and 
ideas between the Pure Land school and the Chan, the two leading 
schools in China, which on the surface seem so profoundly different and 
yet live under the same temple roof? 

In order to do justice to the title of the book it seems desirable that 
a second volume should be added, on the history of Buddhist thought 
in the Far East, which in regard to completeness and exactness might 
come up to the high and ideal standard of the first eighteen chapters of 
Dr Thomas’s book dealing with Indian Buddhism. The subject, The 
History of Buddhist Thought, covering the whole of Asia is admittedly 
too great a task for one man, whether he be an indologue or a sinologue. 
Here if anywhere co-operation ought to be established. Dr Thomas in 
his latest book has given us the best possible standard by which a second 


volume ought to be written. 


Kari Lupvic REICHELT 
SHATIN VIA HONGKONG 





CHRIST AND THE WORLD 


Tue CurisTiAN MessaGe For THE WorLp To-pay: A Joint Statement of the 
World-Wide Mission of the Christian Church. By H. P. Van Dusen, 
Basi. Matuews, F. P. Miier, F. J. McConnei, J. A. Mackay, 
Wi.uiaM Parton, K. S. Latourette, L. A. Weicie, E. STANLEY Jones, 
and A. L. WarnsHuts. New York: Round Table Press. $1.50. 1934. 

Jasus CHRIST AND WorLD EVANGELIZATION. MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES: CHRIST’S 
or Ours? By ALEXANDER McLzisu. Foreword by Jonun R. Morr. 
London: Lutterworth Press. 2s. 1934. 


appre a BASIL MATHEWS writes: 


The slogan that used to thrill the conventions of the Student Volunteer 
Movement in America and Britain, ‘the Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,’ now relegated to a pigeon-hole by western Christianity, is the 
declaration of decisive strategy by the new faith of Communism. 
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Mr McLeish, however, has despoiled the pigeon-hole and written a 
book of fine temper and faith to claim afresh for Christianity this 
splendid watchword. It is to be hoped that readers will not be deterred 
from a serious consideration of what Mr McLeish has written by the 
clear defects of his book. Much of his scriptural exegesis is in detail 
insecure, his reading of church history is not well-balanced, and there 
is some lack of proportion in the whole treatment. None the less, his 
book is noteworthy both as a sign of the times and for the intrinsic force 
of its main theme. Mr McLeish does well to start his treatment of 
evangelization with a discussion of the eschatological teaching of our 
Lord, and he recognizes that fundamental principles of missionary policy 
rest upon theological, not pragmatic, grounds. He maintains ‘that Christ 
did not look beyond His own generation, and that He denied to Himself 
all knowledge of the time of His return.’ How is this paradox to be sur- 
mounted? Thus: 


The prophet does not modify his utterances to suit the contingencies which 
may eventually affect the fulfilment of his words. If he did so, he would not 
be a prophet. The prophet speaks, especially where the human will is the 
main element of contingency, in such a way as to stimulate it to respond ade- 
quately to the prophetic ideal and hope. The faith, and therefore the language, 
of the prophet must necessarily discount such contingencies, just as the faith 
of those to whom he speaks must ignore the difficulties that seem to stand in 
the way of the realization of that which, as the prophet knows, lies well within 
the purpose and power of God to achieve on their behalf. 


The authors of The Christian Message for the World To-dav are well 
known in the student world and in the missionary world. Their joint 
volume, though not of quite equal merit throughout, is a weighty and 
timely manifesto to the Christian Church in an hour of boundless 
opportunity and gravest peril. 


The externai setting of the life of every inhabitant of the western world 
to-day . . . is more completely different from that of his grandfather than 
was his grandfather’s from that of Socrates . . . Bolshevism is the greatest 
challenge to Christianity that has emerged in the world since the birth of 
Mohammedanism. . . . The really decisive war was not the armed conflict 
between nations during 1914-1918, but the titanic struggle for the mastery 
of the world that has been going on ever since, between national economic 
forces and international economic forces. . . . The Christian community and 
the totalitarian State represent permanently irreconcilable social loyalties. 


Such is the sombre setting of this discussion of Christian missions. 
“Whether Zarathustra or Christ—the Man-god or the God-man—is to 
be master of the world is the crucial question of our generation.’ 
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The second part of the book is concerned with ‘the Christian 
Message’; it is a little disappointing, partly because it deals (excellently) 
in its last three chapters with many other things as well and partly because 
there is a certain lack of homogeneity in thought. One writer alleges that 
‘the Christian Gospel is Jesus’ revelation of the character and disposition 
of God’; another, more in accord with historic Christianity, that God 
‘is known by His mighty acts.’ Perhaps the real differences are less than 
the words suggest. The dominant impression made by the book is that 
of a courageous and clear-eyed challenge to the Christian Church to 
realize the grave issues of the hour and to return from all shallow optimisms 
and sentimental activisms to the unchanging and authentic Gospel, the 
redeeming Word of God to sinful man, to the Crucified and Risen Lord. 
This is a book for the hour; it will serve not merely to illuminate the 
missionary task but also to quicken the Church’s apprehension of the 
Gospel. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
OxForD 


GHAZALI AND ASCETICISM 


MONCHSIDEALE DES ISLAMS NACH GHAZALIS ABHANDLUNG UBER ARMUT UND 
WELTENTSAGUNG. Von E. F. TscHEuscHNER. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
RM. 2. 1933. 


Bg magee neon who died in A.D. 1111, is the most notable theologian of 
medieval Islam and justly bears the designation of a ‘reviver’ 
(Muh-ji al-din) and ‘renovator of Islam’ (Mudschaddid). In Islamic 
theology and piety he successfully reunited the three movements of 
legalism, rationalism and mysticism, which were tending to develop in 
different directions, and by so doing he saved Islam. His attempt to 
reconcile mysticism and orthodoxy by permeating its legalism with 
mysticism was successful and brought about that intensification of Islam 
which has given it its efficacy up to the present day. Therefore Ghazali 
even to-day enjoys great reputation as a high authority in the circle of 
Islamic scholars. His writings stand almost on a par with the Koran. 
Parts of them, therefore, have repeatedly been translated into European 
languages. 

The book under consideration, however, is more than a translation. 
It helps us to understand Ghazali’s thoughts about renunciation and 
asceticism. This brings us near the centre of Ghazali’s teaching, as in 
the year 1095 he gave up his brilliant position as teacher in Baghdad 
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and for years led the life of an anchorite in the seclusion of the mosques 
of Damascus and Jerusalem. He rejected the pantheistic goals of the 
mystics (the Sufi), as well as their contempt of the law. He appreciated 
all the more their love of God and their strongly developed feeling of 
dependency on God. Ascetic exercises appeared to him an excellent aid 
to remaining in such nearness to God. 

The author of the present book, Dr Tscheuschner, who is a missionary 
of the Berlin mission in Dar es Salaam, while fully appreciating Ghazali’s 
ideals does not overlook the fact that his comprehension of divine and 
worldly things can not be put on an equality with Christian teaching. 
Ghazali knew nothing of the freedom, in face of the world, given to the 
Christian by the New Testament, nothing of the living voice of the 
conscience within us. It is this very clearness of judgment that makes the 
book so valuable and helps us in our endeavours to estimate Islam justly. 
Ghazali was and remains one of the noblest representatives of the religion 
of Mohammed. Perhaps we may say of him that he was not far from the 
Kingdom of God. 


G. SIMON 
BETHEL BEI BIELEFELD 





GANDHI, HU SHIH, KAGAWA 


Wuituer Asta? A Study of Three Leaders. By KENNETH Saunpers, Litt.D. 
New York and London: Macmillan. $2.00. 8s. 6d. 1933. 


kes study continental movements through the personalities of great 

leaders is as perilous as it is, in skilled hands, illuminating. As 
the scholarly mind, with its highly tempered and closely annealed thought, 
which he revealed in The Story of Buddhism, would lead us to expect, 
Dr Kenneth Saunders, in seeking to envisage through the persons of 
Gandhi, Hu Shih and Kagawa the trend of life to-day, certainly illumin- 
ates that vast and troubled Asiatic stage in so many areas of which he 
himself has played his part. 

The plan, however, of concentrating a searchlight successively on 
these three men makes it inevitable that the total perspective of his 
book, as an attempt to answer the question, ‘Whither Asia?’ should be 
faulty. For they are in so many ways superb just because they contradict 
and fight the dominant trends of life in Asia. Karl Marx, Mussolini and 
Henry Ford incarnate principles that are to-day quite as potent in shaping 
Asia as those represented by Dr Saunders’ three leaders. Still more 
powerful are the stupendous anonymous multitudes of Asia. Behind them 
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lie the mighty sanctions of ancient custom, primitive instinct and philo- 
sophic conviction. 

The disappointment that we suffer in reading Dr Saunders’ book is, 
first, that in the two places where he suggests something of this perspec- 
tive his writing is sketchy and journalistic; and, secondly, that in his 
chapters on the personalities of the three men he devotes so much of 
his space to quoting at great length from available books, while leaving 
in the background elements of their careers that are of high significance. 

As is inevitable in anything that Dr Saunders writes, we find in this 
book a sensitive, cultured mind, with a disciplined and supple control 
of English, enriching us with frequent insights into spiritual reality and 
a Christian outlook on world affairs. The book is well worth reading for 
that alone. Our distress is simply due to the fact that its title states perhaps 
the most vital question confronting the world to-day and that no satisfying 
reply is made to it. Incidentally, we hope that if a second edition is 
called for the too numerous and, at times, disastrous misprints will be 
corrected. 


Basi. MATHEWS 
LONDON 





THE MOTHER TONGUE 


Die MUTTERSPRACHE. Von G. VON Brepa. Miinster: Vereinsdruckerei. 
M. 5.75. 1933- 


T= problem of the use of the mother tongue in missionary work is 

as old as missions themselves. The Church has always recognized 
the duty of bringing to the nations the Gospel in their own tongue, 
because only so is it possible for Christianity to be rooted in national life. 
Although indolence, a false idea of uniformity or a political aim have 
often led to compromise, all missions to-day recognize the preservation 
ot the mother tongue as an imperative duty and practise it, at least in 
purely religious work. This duty is stressed by the author, who impresses 
on his readers the obligation for missionaries to cultivate the native 
tongues. He adopts Professor Schmidlin’s dictum: ‘If Christianity is really 
universal, it was certainly created for all tongues and must adapt itself 
to them; otherwise, the divine command to preach the Gospel would 
approximate to an injunction to destroy nationality,’ and he sums up the 
book in the words: ‘Without a whole and healthy national life there can 
be no whole and healthy Christianity. To conserve its own inner life, 
indeed, the missionary Church must conserve the mother tongue.’ The 
complete disappearance of Christianity from North Africa is one of the 
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darkest pages in its history. Was this not entirely due to the fact that 
missions limited themselves to the numerically few, foreign, Latin-speaking, 
upper classes (who were bound to die out), did little for the Carthaginians 
and practically nothing for the mass of the inhabitants, the Berbers, 
never thinking of giving them the Gospel in their own tongue? The 
lamentable failure of Roman Catholic missions in Congo and Angola in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can also be traced in essence to 
the same cause. 

The author treats his subject in four chapters: Religion, mother tongue, 
race; the fundamental importance of the mother tongue in the work of 
Christianizing non-Christian races; the position taken by the Roman 
Catholic Church to the mother tongue in its evangelism among non- 
Christian races throughout the course of history; and rules governing the 
question of language as laid down by latest pronouncements of the 
Propaganda, missionary synods and mission handbooks. 

As this outline shows, the problem is approached from all sides. 
The author has used a great deal of philological and missionary literature 
and has stated the problem from the early Church up till the present day. 
The arrangement of material is clear and easily grasped and the definite 
points stand out. At the same time, the book has in parts a theoretical 
character, and in parts, to some extent, that of a compilation. Dr von 
Breda presents the problems as he found them presented in the literature 
he consulted; he has not personally had to wrestle with them. This is 
not said in blame, for the book was but the dissertation for his doctorate; 
he will, one hopes, have opportunity later to work at the practical realiza- 
tion of his thesis. 

His book is, however, a worthy contribution to the theory and practice 
of missions. The missionary can learn much of practical use and will 
receive many fruitful suggestions; for example, what is said (pp. 42ff.) 
about the significance of religion for the mother tongue, the development 
of primitive languages under the influence of the Gospel, the language- 
conserving power of religion and the ‘Christianization’ of heathen languages 
leads directly to missionary practice. Many recent pronouncements of 
the Roman Catholic Church leaders, with regard to missionaries gaining 
command of the language, are very acceptable, as, e.g., when they are 
faced with the choice either of learning the language or of leaving the 
mission. Chapters 111 and Iv are limited to circumstances in the Roman 
Catholic Church. They are, on the whole, the same as those met with 
among Protestants, and von Breda himself quotes from the reports of the 
Edinburgh World Missionary Conference the pronouncement of President 
Douglas Mackenzie: ‘It is better for a mission station to suffer for two 
years than to cripple an able man for forty’ (vol. v, p. 304). 
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When reading such pronouncements, however, one must not forget 
that on both sides, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, there is a differ- 
ence between theory and practice. The missionary—for whatever cause— 
usually reaches the position of sinning against his own theory by neglecting 
the use of the mother tongue even in church work. For a practical con- 
serving of the mother tongue it is essential for it to have a place in the 
school, because only so can a people accustom itself to the literary use 
of its own language. Where this conservation is lacking, the missionary 
is in danger of pulling down with one hand what he builds up with the 
other. 

BERLIN D. WESTERMANN 





THE STATE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


EpUCATIONAL YEAR BOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ‘TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 1932. Edited by I. L. KaNpEL, Ph.D. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 1933. 


a ee International Institute of Teachers College has rendered valu- 

able service to education by the publication of a series of educa- 
ticnal year-books, of which this is the ninth volume. It is one of exceptional 
interest and timeliness since it deals with the relation of the State to 
religious education. It contains twenty-seven contributions reviewing 
the situation in nineteen different countries. 

The question of the relation between Church and State is coming 
again to the fore as one of the acute problems of the modern world, 
and education is a border territory where the claims of State and Church 
overlap and conflict. Not only is the problem emerging to-day in new 
forms in Europe, but it presents itself as one of major importance to 
those engaged in missionary work and Christian education in non- 
Christian countries. They will find in this volume a clear and instructive 
account by authoritative writers of the position in Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia, France, Germany, Holland, Italy and the Scandinavian countries, 
in Great Britain, Australia, Canada and the Union of South Africa, in 
the United States, in Japan, China, India and Latin America. 

The variety of working arrangements that have been arrived at is 
striking. One is tempted to wish that there could have been a fuller dis- 
cussion of the principles underlying actual practice and of the ultimate 
questions jnvolved in the relation between religion and education. This 
would, however, have necessitated incursions into fields of theology, 
metaphysics and political philosophy which lie outside the scope of an 
educational year-book. The most suggestive paper from the standpoint 
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of an ultimate philosophy is Dr Codignola’s account of the educational 
system in Italy and of the aims and work of Gentile, who as one of the 
leading philosophers of modern times became, if not king, at least at a 
critical moment minister of education. There is an interesting, but from 
the religious point of view unsatisfying, exposition of the French policy 
of laicity. The chapter on Germany has been rendered obsolete by recent 
events in that country but is not without historical interest. 

One would have liked to see a fuller presentation of the philosophy 
underlying the British policy of grants-in-aid, as it is expounded, for 
example, in the Report of the Calcutta University Commission. It is 
idle, however, to complain of what is lacking in a volume on a subject 
which a library could not exhaust, when what is provided is so rich a 
storehouse of information and instruction. 

J. H. OLDHAM 

CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 





COLONIAL GOVERNMENT AND MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


La COLLABORATION SCOLAIRE DES GOUVERNEMENTS COLONIAUX ET DES 
Missions (Afrique britannique, Afrique belge, Afrique frangaise). Par 
J. Mazé. Algiers: Maison Carrée (Imprimerie des Péres Blancs). Frs 8. 
1933- 


pt fae interesting study of the educational systems of the French, 
Belgian and British Governments in Africa is in the main a 
vigorous attack on the French policy of non-co-operation with missions, 
written from the point of view of the French Order of the White Fathers, 
which works in many parts of Africa under all three Governments. 

The British section is based upon the experience of Uganda and 
Eastern Africa, where the government interest in Native education is of 
comparatively recent date. The British system of grants-in-aid is wel- 
comed, but not the decision to confine the assistance of the Central 
Government to those schools which attain to a certain standard from the 
point of view of teaching and also of buildings, equipment and staff. 
The bush schools are a perpetual bone of contention between education 
departments (jealous for the honour of the terms ‘school’ and ‘teacher’) 
and the missions which must somehow cope with the demands of the 
mass of the people for the rudiments of education and Christian teaching, 
and which prefer a man of mature and Christian character, though his 
academic attainments may be slight, to a young lad newly graduated 
from the training school who has had no chance to stand alone and 
prove his moral stability. 
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The second objection to the British system is its tendency to take 
the highest stages of education into the hands of Government. The 
obvious retort of the government official might be that the colony cannot 
afford more than one institution of that grade, and since the Roman 
Catholics and other missions will not send their students to each other’s 
schools there is nothing for it but that Government should step in. It 
would be an interesting subject for investigation, however, to find out 
from comparative figures available in various parts of Africa whether 
it would really cost the colony more to give liberal grants to two mission 
institutions than to build and maintain one government school with 
buildings and salaries on a scale beyond the reach of missions. 

In the Belgian Congo from the author’s point of view the policy of 
the Government is ideal. Large grants are available for Roman Catholic 
missions and for lower grades of school than in British territory, and 
the few schools that are maintained by the Government are put into 
the hands of Roman Catholic teaching Orders. 

The French system, whereby the State makes itself responsible for 
the education of its territories, divorcing that education from all religious 
teaching, is severely criticized. The value of what has actually been 
achieved by the French State in Africa is recognized, but emphasis is 
laid on its small extent compared with what it might have been if the 
help of the missions had been enlisted. 


B. D. GiIBson 
CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 





ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION HISTORY 


CaTHOLIC Mission History. By JosgpH SCHMIDLIN, D.D. A translation edited 
by Matruias Braun, S.V.D. Techny, Ill.: Mission Press. $5.00. 1933. 


ROFESSOR SCHMIDLIN is well known to all students of 
missions as an outstanding authority and careful scholar in 
Roman Catholic missions. His Katholische Missionsgeschichte (Steyl: 
Missionsdruckerei) was first published in 1924 and at once took its place 
as the best one-volume work in its field. It is comprehensive, covering 
the entire history of Roman Catholic missions from the apostolic age to 
the present and devoting about three-fifths of its space to the years since 
the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. Obviously by a Roman 
Catholic, it is objective and scholarly in its treatment, and from the 
standpoint of the careful historical student is a thoroughly admirable 
piece of work. It has no particular charm of literary style and, being 
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packed with names, facts and dates, is not easy reading. Nor does it 
attempt to answer some questions which one would like to see dealt with 
in a treatment of so outstanding an historic movement as the geographical 
expansion of Roman Catholicism. For instance, it has not a great deal to 
say of the relations of Roman Catholic missions to the movements with 
which they have been associated, such as colonization and the economic 
development of backward peoples. Nor does it bring forward much 
material to indicate what the effects of the spread of Roman Catholicism 
have been upon the peoples who have felt its impact, or the alterations, 
if any, which have occurred in the practice of the faith by the various 
national and racial groups who have adopted it. One looks in vain, more- 
over, for such important chapters in the story as the spread of the Roman 
Catholic Church among the immigrant population in the United States 
and in Australia. However, as a narrative of the formal efforts of Roman 
Catholics to win non-Christian peoples to their faith, it is the most 
useful handbook which we have. 

It is peculiarly valuable for its footnotes and bibliographies. The 
well-known volumes of Streit, which must always remain a monument 
of erudition, are by their very bulk discouraging to any but a few specialists. 
Professor Schmidlin’s lists of books comprise most of the really essential 
works and his arrangement makes them convenient. His critical notes on 
some of the more important works are also useful. 

The appearance of an English translation, therefore, is an event of 
first-rate importance to students of missions who for linguistic reasons 
may find the German difficult. The English edition, moreover, is for- 
tunately not merely a translation. It is that, but it is also in reality a re- 
vision. The bibliographies have been augmented by a large number of 
titles. The additions are chiefly works in English but also include mono- 
graphs and articles in continental European languages which either were 
deemed by Professor Schmidlin as of insufficient importance to place in 
the original work or which have appeared since the first edition was 
published. Additions have been made, too, to many of the footnotes, 
with references to new materials. Some portions of the text have been 
rewritten and enlarged, especially those dealing with the conversion of 
Ireland and Great Britain and with missions to the Indians of North 
America. For several years past students of missions have been indebted 
to the Mission Press at Techny for the translation of Professor Schmidlin’s 
Katholische Missionslehre im Grundriss, and we are now under an added 
obligation for this extremely useful history. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 


New Haven, ConNnegECTICUT 
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MISSIONARY HEALTH 


Tue HEALTH AND TURNOVER OF Missronartigs. By W. G. Lennox, Sc.D., M.D. 
Tables. Statistics. New York: Advisory Committee. (Obtainable from 
Foreign Missions Conference.) 75 cents. 1933. 


6 jgprernee persons, and even missionary officials, do not find the 
study of statistical documents particularly easy or attractive, but 
there can be little doubt that Dr Lennox and the able advisory committee 
which assisted him, composed of the four medical secretaries attached to 
mission boards in America, have produced a work of importance and 
value. The book is a careful and thoughtful study of the health records of 
six of the larger boards in the United States, and the number of mission- 
aries whose records come under consideration is sufficient to give reliability 
to the conclusions reached. Great care has been taken to make allowance 
for exceptional occurrences, and it is at least probable that had more 
records been available the results would have been much the same. In 
spite of its difficulty the book is well worth study by all concerned with the 
administration of missionary work and those dealing with personnel. 

After a preliminary chapter Dr Lennox summarizes his conclusions 
and then proceeds to specialized consideration of his material in various 
aspects. Of these chapters the earlier ones make the stiffest reading; the 
later ones dealing with the reasons for withdrawal, the causes of death, 
invaliding illnesses and the disabilities of the active personnel are more 
instructive and easier to follow. The whole is copiously illustrated with 
tables and charts, at first perhaps confusing, but after a time easy to follow 
and very illuminating. 

The most outstanding feature is the large proportion of invaliding and 
other loss caused by functional nervous conditions, and it is more than 
likely that in a considerable proportion of other cases the missionary might 
have been able to continue service had not illness been complicated by 
some such nervous element. Next in importance may be taken the evidence 
as to the value of vaccination and prophylactic inoculations, and it is noted 
that the deaths from diseases which can be combated thus are much fewer 
among the six boards than in the available records of twenty-nine other 
boards which do not have the same plans for the care of health. Another 
point of importance is the relatively excessive proportion of losses during 
the first term of service, which seems to weed out the unfit. An interesting 
detail is that the risk of life from violence in the mission field is less than 
in America. 

One curious point calls for criticism. The figures are reviewed for 
various geographical areas, and whereas China is divided into three 
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sections, Africa, with the exception of the Mediterranean coast, is treated 
as a whole. The conditions in South Africa would seem to differ suffi- 
ciently from those in Equatorial Africa to justify their separate treatment. 
Undoubtedly this study reveals the importance of care in investigating 
not only the health but the temperament of candidates, and there is a good 
deal of value in the suggestion that friends of the candidate should be 
interviewed and that more knowledge than we now possess is needed. 


H. H. Weir 
LONDON 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA 


Cuna’s GEOGRAPHIC Founpations: A SURVEY OF THE LAND AND Its PEOPLE. 
By Georce Bascock Cressey, Ph.D. Illustrated. Maps. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill. $4.00. 248. 1934. 


| agente scares CRESSEY is uniquely prepared to write on the 

geography of China. He holds two doctorates, one in geology 
from the University of Chicago and one in geography from Clark Uni- 
versity; he has travelled extensively in China, primarily with the purpose 
of studying both geology and geography; and for some years he taught 
in Shanghai University a course on the geography of China. For a 
number of years preliminary drafts were used as a basis for his own 
teaching, and so the book has had the benefit of the criticism of students 
and friends and of the kind of experience which comes from lecturing 
and classroom procedure. The original draft of the manuscript, together 
with its accompanying charts and illustrations, was lost in the fire which 
destroyed the plant of the Commercial Press at the time of the Japanese 
occupation in 1932. Professor Cressey has therefore had entirely to 
rewrite the book, to make new charts and to assemble fresh illustrations. 
All of this, while exasperating to the author, has ensured an even more 
mature volume. It is not surprising, theréfore, that in this book we have 
the best work on the geography of China which has yet appeared. 

The volume examines the general features of China as a whole, in- 
cluding communications and the pressure of population; it describes 
in brief the geological background, the rivers and the seas; it covers the 
interesting question of Chinese climate, recounts the ways in which the 
country has been fitted for agriculture and in which the Chinese farmer 


has utilized the soil, goes into the mineral resources, and has something _ 


to say of foreign trade. 
After these introductory chapters dealing with the land as a whole, 
there follow sections on the main geographic divisions. Here Professor 
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Cressey has made a somewhat new grouping, based upon what he believes 
to be the characteristics which nature has stamped upon them. These 
chapters comprise not quite two-thirds of the book. In each section is 
given a description of the topography, climate, peoples, transportation 
and utilization of the natural resources by man. 

Those who use Chinese will miss the familiar characters, for these 
are employed only in two tables and merely for the names of provinces 
and for a few terms commonly used. Nor will one discover lists of cities 
such as still make some of the older geographies serviceable. The reader 
will, however, be grateful for the many charts and maps, for the useful 
tables, and for the numerous pertinent and excellent illustrations. The 
text, too, is almost encyclopedic in its information, is well organized 
and authoritative. The sinologist will miss titles of works in Chinese and 
will discover only a few in French and German. There are, however, 
full bibliographies and extensive footnote references to material in 
English. Not least of the many excellent features of the book is the 
attractive form which the publishers have given it. 

Here again we have a standard, authoritative book on China which 
the world owes to the missionary enterprise, another outstanding example 
of the fashion in which missionaries have sought to interpret to the rest 
of mankind the lands of their sojourn. 

K. S. Latourette 

YALE UNIVERSITY 





WEST AFRICAN AGRICULTURE 


West AFRICAN AGRICULTURE. By O. T. FAULKNER and J. R. Macxig. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 1933. 


HEE is a book at last which deals with African agriculture with 

knowledge and respect and is, therefore, to be considered 
seriously. Western ideas of African agriculture have for too long a time 
reflected neither intimate knowledge nor appreciation of an agriculture, 
primitive and wasteful in many respects, which nevertheless represents 
the fairly successful experience of’a continent in feeding itself through 
many centuries. Messrs Faulkner and Mackie, director and vice-director 
respectively of the Department of Agriculture of Nigeria, have written 
the book primarily for candidates for government service in West Africa 
in the administrative and agricultural departments, and with the hope 
that it would be of use to missionaries to these areas as well. Everyone 
interested in a knowledge of Africa and in the welfare and economic 
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development of the African will find in this book a wealth of information 
on African agriculture interpreted with the aid of modern science and 
the wide experience of the authors, with an unusual amount of good 
common sense and with an understanding of the Native peasant himself. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with many aspects 
of Native agriculture and agricultural improvement. The second deals 
with the number of the more important crops and farm animals. Both 
parts are written in non-technical language for the layman. There are 
excellent chapters on climate and soil, political economy, the Native farm, 
shifting cultivation, green manuring, mixed farming and extension work. 
Income from labour is considered of greater importance than income 
from capital; and improvements and innovations are tested and accepted 
by the Native largely on this basis. It is significant that ‘the great bulk 
of the people of British West Africa are peasants,’ and that ‘Each has 
the use of as much land as a man and his family can use,’ with ‘at least 
considerable security of individual permanent occupancy of that land.’ 
Real progress is recorded in bringing about a permanent agriculture on 
the basis of mixed farming, with adjustments in present Native practice 
which have proved practical. 

Special attention should be called to the chapter on extension work. 
The old method was one of ‘universal official propaganda,’ by which the 
European officer with his supposedly vastly superior knowledge decided 
what ought to be profitable to the Native farmer to do and then officially 
advised all farmers to do it. By the new method instituted by the Nigerian 
Agricultural Department: 


No recommendation shall be made to any native directly, nor to any political 
officer, or other person who may convey it to any native, which is not based 
on the results of experiments (pp. 77-8). 


The authors feel that one of the great difficulties in improving farming 
in West Africa is the provision of capital for certain new equipment, 
and estimate that {5 or so is all that the ordinary progressive peasant 
would need. Co-operative societies are suggested as the obvious solution. 
It is significant that: 


There is very good reason to believe that the fundamental basis for co- 
operation—the personal honesty and integrity of the peasant, his willingness to 
pay what he owes—will be found to be present to at least as high a degree in 
West Africa as anywhere else (p. 88). 


This book is a major contribution to our understanding and apprecia- 
tion of West African agriculture, with many valuable suggestions for 
other parts of Africa as well. 


New Yor J. H. REISNER 
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MODERN SAMOA 


Mopern SaMoa: ITs GOVERNMENT AND CHANGING LiFe. By Fetix M. Kegesine, 
D.Litt. London: Allen & Unwin. 16s. 1934. 


A FORMER headmaster of Eton College has recently reminded us 
that whilst Dickens was in many ways a man far in advance of 
his times, his Christianity was not well-instructed when he pilloried Mrs 
Jellyby, who neglected her home because she was so much interested in 
Borrioboola-Gha, on the left bank of the Niger. Dr Keesing’s is not 
a ‘missionary’ book, but he clearly regards missions as an important 
factor in the development of the Polynesian peoples. He has recently 
spent eight months, under the auspices of the International Research 
Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations, in the Mandated Territory 
of Western Samoa (under the administration of New Zealand) and in 
American Samoa (under the U.S.A. Naval Administration). Eight months 
is not a long period in which to understand the mentality of a people, 
but Dr Keesing was particularly well qualified for this piece of field work 
by reason of his previous knowledge of the Maoris, as evidenced in his 
book The Changing Maori. 

Samoa stands in the thought of many for Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
adopted home and a century of successful work on the part of the London 
Missionary Society. The association of R.L.S. and L.M.S. calls to mind 
that Stevenson, in his appreciation of missions, coined a word to signify 
his disapproval of those who chattered ignorantly or maliciously against 
the missionary enterprise: 


I had conceived a great prejudice against missions in the South Seas, 
and I had no sooner come there than that prejudice was at first reduced, and 
then at last annihilated. Those who deblatterate against missions have only 
one thing to do, to come and see them on the spot. 


Dr Keesing is far removed from the ‘deblatterators.’ He constantly 
takes missions into account and considers them dispassionately, along- 
side such other factors in the development of the Samoans as history, 
geographical situation, politics, land problems, contract labour, economic 
life, medical work and education. His book is well documented, though 
all his authorities are not of equal value, and he has produced a volume 
of real importance not only to students of missions but to all who are 
interested in the future of the Polynesian peoples. He has spared no 
pains to gather the materials placed at his disposal on the spot. He 
evidently appreciates what missionaries have done and the difficulties 
which lay before them in the past and confront them still. He obviously 
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thinks that Samoan Christianity is somewhat superficial, but hardly 
seems to give sufficient weight to the fact that it is a product of but one 
century, which is a short period in the life of any people. His treatment 
is not unsympathetic, but one cannot help thinking that western Christi- 
anity, after many centuries, might be similarly criticized. Dr Keesing 
says: 

It soon became apparent, however, that even backed by the weight of 
spiritual authority the missionaries could not arbitrarily change Samoan life 
along the lines desired. A demarcation emerged between ‘members’ and 
‘adherents’ of the church, that is, between those willing to submit to the 
disciplines demanded for achieving grace and those who were affiliated but 
unwilling or unable to meet the requirements. 


But are there not even yet ‘members’ and ‘adherents’ in all the churches 
of the white peoples and the older lands of long-established civilization? 

The author doubts whether in some missions white control has not 
relaxed too much, and authority been allowed to pass prematurely into 
the hands of indigenous leadership. Whatever may be said of other 
missions, it has certainly been and is the definite policy of the London 
Missionary Society to establish an indigenous Church. The transference 
of responsibility to native leaders must always be attended by some 
risks, but that is no reason why the policy should not be steadily pursued, 
even if from time to time a missionary, or even missionaries, on the spot 
cannot on every point see eye to eye with the home board. It would seem 
that the author lays too much stress at times on individual opinion. 
It is hard to conceive of any body of L.M.S. missionaries composing a 
statement such as that given on page 407. A temporarily disheartened 
worker might—but hardly for publication one would imagine. It would 
be easy to mention by name trusted Samoan leaders, who have done noble 
work for twenty, thirty or forty years without getting ‘so swelled-headed 
that they are hopeless.’ 

While it must be sorrowfully admitted that formalism and super- 
ficiality are to be found in every church, whether composed of white 
people or brown, let it be freely and gladly acknowledged that the Samoan 
Church has proved itself to be generous, grateful and missionary-hearted; 
at least, this is true of the L.M.S. churches, which comprise probably 
three-fourths of the whole population. It is self-supporting, defraying 
the whole cost of its home work and the maintenance of its missionary 
staff. Its gratitude may be illustrated by the statement of one illuminating 
fact. Towards the close of the war, the High Chiefs Malietoa, Tamasese 
and Tuimaleaiifano and the leading chiefs of every district in Western 
Samoa were consulted as to whether they wished to remain under British 
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rule. They unanimously replied that they did, giving four reasons, the 
first of which was because ‘a British Society, the London Missionary 
Society, first brought the Gospel to Samoa and showed the Samoans 
the benefits of living under the teachings of the Gospel.’ 

Much might be said about the missionary character of the Samoan 
Church. It may be summed up in a single sentence of a letter from a 
former Administrator of Western Samoa: 


Their desire and efforts to spread the Gospel to other islands in the Pacific 
is proof of their Christianity having become a real thing in their lives, and a 
remarkably convincing evidence of the benefits the Samoans have derived 
from their teachers—the missionaries from England. 


Those who have difficulty in understanding why Samoans seem to 
progress slowly towards shouldering the responsibilities of leadership, 
whether in State or Church, will find food for thought in chapter 11. 

This book has useful maps and diagrams and statistical tables and 
is one for careful study and constant reference. 

V. A. BARRADALE 

CAMBRIDGE 





POLICIES UNDER EXAMINATION 


LOOKING Forwarp: Report of the C.M.S. Commission. Section 1, The Foreign 
Work of the C.M.S. London: Church Missionary Society. 6d. 1934. 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION IN RELATION TO EvAN- 
GELISM, 1932-1933. London: London Missionary Society. 1s. 1933. 


Be acces are two most admirable and suggestive documents. Both are 

reports, but not the ordinary reports of missionary societies in 
which are rehearsed the things done by missionaries. They contain the 
findings of committees which have been seeking diligently to discover 
what missionaries ought to do now and in the near future. Comprehensive 
policies are here outlined and recommended, and it will be impossible in 
a brief notice to do more than indicate the value of these reports to the 
missionary, to the supporter of Christian missions and to the missionary 
administrator. 

The C.M.S. report is governed by the fact that the Church Missionary 
Society is not the Anglican Church, but only a society within the Anglican 
Church, which has carried the Gospel to many other lands where, as the 
fruit of its labours or in co-operation with other Anglican agencies, a 
native branch of the Anglican Church has come or is coming into being. 
The question discussed, in manifold ways, is how to integrate the mission 
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with the indigenous Church. ‘Diocesanization’—a terrible word to 
pronounce, though doubtless through much use it now slips smoothly 
from off the lips of the members of the Commission—is the key-word 
of this report. It describes both the problem and the solution, the goal as 
well as the method. Every kind of missionary agency—preaching to the 
people, teaching in the school and healing in the hospital—is to be related 
to the growing Church; and the Church, as soon as it becomes possible, 
is to take charge of and to direct the whole work of the mission. 

In many respects, therefore, this report offers guidance to those who 
are concerned with problems of church union and with the details of such 
a scheme as is proposed in South India. The C.M.S. is concerned to 
maintain its distinctive interpretation of the Christian message : 


The Committee cannot forget that the C.M.S. is, and always has been, 
an evangelical society. While fully recognizing that the policy of diocesanization 
means the relinquishing of control by the Society, they consider that it is a 
reasonable request that any diocesan constitution to which they are asked to 
surrender control should afford free scope for the continued co-operation of 
those evangelical principles which the society has always emphasized. 


The Commission anticipates that, even after the mission has been merged 
in the indigenous Church, there will be a necessity for maintaining 
a local representative of the Society in association with a small local 
committee. 

The London Missionary Society’s document confines itself to con- 
sidering Christian education. There is a striking agreement between the 
views which it advocates, and those which will be found in the C.M.S. 
report. Both stress the necessity for a complete educational system to 
serve the Christian community and the Christian Church overseas—a 
system ranging from the elementary school to university and training 
institutions. If at this time of day there be any man who feels doubt 
about the need for missionary societies to participate in education, we 
may recommend him to read the survey of reasons set forth in chapter 
vit of the L.M.S. report. It might be said that every chapter in this 
document is written round the text: “The missionaries all claim that they 
are not educating instead of evangelizing, but evangelizing through 
education.” The argument tends strongly towards the conclusion that the 
day for an education which is merely useful, in a secular sense, is over; 
and that the aim of a Christian missionary society should be to improve 
the quality rather than to increase the quantity of education, the in- 
struction and development of the Christian community being kept clearly 
in view. 

The reader will find a great number of educational problems discussed 
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in this report, such as the relation of the mission to the Government in 
China; the attitude towards a conscience clause; Christian worship in 
schools where many of the pupils are not Christians. All of these are 
treated with balance of judgment, lucidity of exposition and a fine Christian 
discernment. 


E. W. THOMPSON 
LONDON 





BARBROOKE GRUBB 


Tue Livincstone oF SoutH America: The Life and Adventures of W. 
Barbrooke Grubb among the Wild Tribes of the Gran Chaco, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Argentina, the Falkland Islands and Tierra del Fuego. By 
R. J. Hunt. Illustrated. Maps. London: Seeley, Service. 7s. 6d. 1933. 


HIS book is the life of a pioneer of missions to the South American 

Indian, whose work has received the commendation of three 

governments and the admiration of the outstanding Christian leaders of 
the day. 

It is a book which it is impossible for the Christian disciple to read 
without a profound sense of humiliation. For this man, Wilfred Barbrooke 
Grubb, was one who trod the Pauline way. His were the perils both of 
uncertainty and faith. He set a great ideal before him. He had his Jerusalem 
to which he was continually going up, not knowing the things which should 
befall him there. Yet it is evident that he could always make his confession 
with a true heart—‘None of these things move me, neither count I my life 
dear unto myself.’ Of such stuff pioneers are made. 

Mr Hunt has not dwelt much on this aspect of his life; neither would 
Grubb have desired it. He tells us, in a narrative which is purposely devoid 
of heightened colour or artificial embellishment, the story of an achieve- 
ment which has no modern parallel in the history of missions in South 
America. Grubb sailed for Tierra del Fuego in 1886. In 1889 he was 
transferred to the Chaco. Here he wrestled with an inhospitable environ- 
ment and a primitive and often hostile people. But he had found his true 
sphere. His career was nearly cut short by a savage attack made on him 
in 1897, but when he died in 1928 it was with the knowledge that not 
only in the Paraguayan, but also in the Argentine and Bolivian interiors, 
missions had been well founded and men won for Christ. 

The South American Missionary Society has had several great pioneers; 
and characteristically the author makes little reference to his own share 
in this arduous toil. Grubb brought to his tasks gifts of unusual resource- 
iulness and endurance, humour and a balanced mind. He had a clear head 
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for business detail and for his independent strength of character he doubt- 
less owed a good deal to his Scottish ancestry. How much he needed these 
gifts is evident if only because of the extreme isolation of his field, perhaps 
illustrated most vividly by the brief remark, ‘It was only when contact 
was made with civilization that men felt the effect of the Great War.’ 
The age of geographical pioneering in mission fields has nearly passed, 
and such biographies as Grubb’s must necessarily become fewer. But it 
would be a vast error to suppose that with its passing the appeal of the 
heroic has disappeared. The modern world calls for its pioneers, men of 
courageous and sacrificial faith, strong to attack selfishness and evil in all 
their forms; men who, at the risk of unpopularity, will make their voyage 
through strange seas of thought alone. So long as the missionary enter- 
prise can claim such men, it will be perpetuating the spirit of its early 


pioneers. 
K. G. Gruss 
LONDON 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Use of Material from China’s Spiritual Inheritance in the Christian 
Education of Chinese Youth: A Guide and Source-Book for Christian 
Teachers in China. By Warren Horton Stuart, Ph.D. (Shanghai: Kwang 
Hsueh Publishing House. $3.50 silver. Obtainable New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1932.) The title of this book (and it is a pity that it is 
so cumbersome) indicates its purpose. The contents provide valuable 
material for all Christian educators. Dr Stuart has systematized most of 
the best material in Chinese culture that would aid in the presentation of 
Christian truth. Here we can see at a glance how far the ethics of Con- 
fucius anticipated those of Jesus Christ, whether anything in Buddhism 
or Taoism corresponds to the Christian religion, what use can be made 
of proverbs, tablet-mottoes, popular stories and so on, in the presentation 
of the Gospel message. There are original suggestions for Christianizing 
festivals and customs. It is all too true that not enough use has been 
made of indigenous elements in Chinese life and culture. As Paul built 
upon existing religious conceptions when preaching to the Jews and the 
Greeks, so the preacher and teacher in China should seek out and build 
upon that which is common ground in moral and religious thought. 
Dr Stuart is to be congratulated on the result of his painstaking labours. 
So valuable a book would be improved by a better binding, a wider 
margin and more space for the original text. 

A. G. C. 
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The Chinese Periodical Press, 1800-1912. By Roswell S. Britton. 
(Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. Mex. $7.50. 1933.) The Peking Gazette, 
reputed to have been the world’s first daily paper, was a bulletin issued 
by the Throne as ‘copy’ to printers all over the Empire, who in turn 
reproduced it in varying form for their respective constituencies, chiefly 
the literati and the officials. In olden times there used also to appear local 
bulletins of trade. How these age-old organs of official and commercial 
information have yielded their places to such modern newspapers as the 
Shun Pao and the Sin Wan Pao, published from Shanghai with a daily 
circulation of over 150,000 copies each, makes a fascinating tale, which 
the author has told well. He has also painted in full detail, but without 
monotony, an illuminating picture of the part that has been played by 
monthly and like periodical literature in popularizing modern movements 
for reform in China. He has also recited in concrete and vivid fashion the 
story of the fusion of the indigenous with the imported influences which 
have been actively at work in the making of new China, and the story 
loses nothing in effectiveness by being told from the point of view of one 
who has become conversant with the evolution of the periodical press. 
Mr Britton has the qualities of a careful student. His book is well docu- 
mented. The Chinese equivalents of all anglicized names are given, thus 
adding greatly to the value of the text to readers familiar with Chinese. 
Two indices, of persons and of periodicals, make for convenience in 
reference. D. W. L. 


Child Marriage: The Indian Minotaur. An Object-Lesson from the 
Past to the Future. By Eleanor F. Rathbone. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
2s. 6d. 1934.) For her facts the author has gone to the Joshi Report 
(Report of the Age of Consent Committee, 1929) and the Census Report 
of 1931, both of which show the continued prevalence of child marriage 
among large sections of the Indian population, the Census Report 
revealing that the Sarda Act to prevent the evil is failing to do so. 
The strong points of this small book are, first, that it recognizes 
that in this matter reform must come from within; secondly, that many 
Indians are alive to the crying need for such reform; and thirdly, that 
it is essentially a matter for Indian women to make their own concern. 
Miss Rathbone, therefore, asks for a wide franchise for women under 
the new constitution, and also suggests the adoption of less orthodox 
measures. The last chapter is a strong appeal to Indian women to play 
the part of Theseus in slaying the monster who gives his name to the 
book (and his picture to the cover). M. M. U. 


1 See pp. 380-1 of the Rev. W. E. Garman’s article on the Census Report. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


Dr Jurius RicHTER has been for many years Professor of Missions in 
Berlin University and is widely known as the world’s leading student of 
the Protestant missionary enterprise. We doubt whether Dr Richter has 
ever written an article packed with so much thought as that which opens 
the present number. While it is the function of this paper to raise more 
questions than it can answer, no student of missions will fail to find the 
article full both of warning and inspiration. 





From time to time the Editors of the Review have welcomed as 
contributors prominent missionaries of the Roman Catholic Church. 
There is probably little knowledge among Roman Catholics of the work 
of the other Churches, and there is no doubt that in the Protestant world 
knowledge of the missionary work of Roman Catholicism is exceedingly 
slender. The deep and genuine convictions which separate Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism ought not to allow us to forget that the Roman 
Catholic Church is a great missionary Church and that knowledge of its 
work is indispensable to those who desire to see the missionary problem 
as a whole. We are, therefore, fortunate in being able to publish an article 
on the Roman Catholic work throughout the Chinese revolution by 
Father PascuaL M. D’E 1a, S.J., well known as a writer of a Catholic 
commentary on the political principles of Sun Yat-sen. Father D’Elia is 
now at Rome, Professor of Missiology at the Pontifical Gregorian Univer- 
sity. The paper which we publish was originally read to a gathering of 
Protestant missionaries in Nanking in 1933. 





The Rev. ALFRED NIELSEN was a missionary of the Danish Mission 
to the Orient, stationed in Damascus. Difficulties arose which prevented 
him from continuing his work in that city, and he has now been for 
some time a member of the staff of the Newman School of Missions at 
Jerusalem. Pastor Nielsen is well known in the Near East for the depth 
and variety of his knowledge of Islam. 





Dr A. CROMMELIN is one of the Secretaries of the Zendingscorporatus 


in Holland. He writes about the problems of the Church and missions in 
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the Netherlands East Indies and bases his views on a recent visit to those 
regions, as well as upon his administrative experience at the home base. 





The Rev. W. E. GARMAN was a missionary of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society. He went out to India in 1902 and was stationed at 
Karur, Madras Presidency. His examination of the facts revealed by the 


Indian Census Report bears closely upon many of the critical problems 
of missionary work in India. 


Miss Hitpa Fox, who writes on the Lebanon Hospital for Menta] 
Diseases, has been since 1926 General Secretary of the London Committee 


for the Hospital and is particularly interested in the international side of 
this work. 





Professor MaRTIN ScHLUNK, D.Theol., of the University of Tiibingen, 
is Chairman of the Deutscher Missionsbund and a member of the Advisory 
Editorial Board of this Review. His article originally appeared in the 


Neue Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift, and Professor Schlunk has written 
an introductory section for our readers. 





Professor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., is Professor of Missions at Yale 


University and a leading authority on China, Chinese Christianity and 
the theory of missions. 





Mrs W. M. Hume has been for a number of years engaged with 
her husband in the student work of the Indian Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and has recently been stationed in Lahore, Panjab. 





Miss K. B. Evans went out to China in 1915 under the London 
Missionary Society and is stationed at Shanghai. Her paper is based upon 
an address made to the directors and friends of the London Missionary 


Society in London and is published here with the hearty approval of the 
authorities of the Society. 





The Rev. E. K. HIGpon is a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church in the United States and has been stationed for a number of 
30 
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years in the Philippine Islands. He is the first Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of the Philippine Islands, and is intimately concerned 
with the far-reaching reconstruction of missionary policy in the Islands 
which is being undertaken by the North American Boards. 





Writers of book reviews are: The Rev. Nicol Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D., 
who has been appointed to a lectureship in the India Department in the 
Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A., for the academic 
year 1934-35; Dr Karl Ludvig Reichelt, the well-known Norwegian 
missionary to Chinese Buddhists ; the Rev. Nathaniel Micklem, D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford; Dr Gottfried Simon, Dozent in 
the School of Theology at Bethel bei Bielefeld; Mr Basil Mathews, whose 
books are widely known; Dr Diedrich Westermann, Co-Director of the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures; Dr J. H. 
Oldham, a Secretary of the International Missionary Council; Miss B. D. 
Gibson, an Assistant Secretary of the International Missionary Council; 
Professor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., who also contributes an article; Mr 
H. H. Weir, M.B., Secretary of the Medical Missions Department of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; Mr J. H. Reisner, Executive 
Secretary of the Agricultural Missions Foundation of New York; the 
Rev. V. A. Barradale, Minister of Victoria Road Congregational Church, 
Cambridge, formerly in the Samoan mission of the London Missionary 
Society; the Rev. E. W. Thompson, a Secretary of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society; and Mr K. G. Grubb, Director of survey work in Latin 
America of the World Dominion movement. 
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A review is in preparation. 
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*s-Gravenhage: Nijhoff. f 15. 


616 pp. 
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A continuation of the work of Prof. Heeres. 
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‘Land and Life’ Series. No. 1.) Illus. 
ap. 144 pp. London: Edinburgh House 
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220-2 (Hinduism). 


The Near East and North Africa 


lam se Pry wok 2. Saup. An ome 

tudy of a King. Armstrong. Portrait 
Maps. —e- 306 pp. London: Barker. 
gs. 1934. 69. 

The author has an unbounded admiration for 
Ibn Saud, and paints him in glowing colours. 
The biography involves also the history of the 

Arabian tribes and provinces from 1880 to 1934, 
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Dreissic JAHRE age Orrent. Jakob 
Kiinzler. 144 S. : Birkhauser. Frs 
3-50. 1933. 90. 

Gives a vivid picture of the condition of 
Armenians during the war and of the care of 
Armenian orphans afterwards. 

See also 172 (I. L. Trotter) ; 203-5 (Jews). 
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Tue Arrican To-pay. Diedrich Westermann. 
Foreword by the — Hon. Lord Li = 


Bibliog. xv+ agg a and 
York : Oxford ae Press (for the 
International Institute a ican ges 
and Cultures). 7s. 6d. mh 50. 1934. I9QI. 
A review is in preparation. 
* West Africa 
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the West and Central Sudan) 
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Soils and Crops. F. R. Irvine, D.Sc., F.L.S. 
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78.6d. 1934. 192. 


Oxford Univentiey Press. 
Written primarily for Africans, to stimulate 
interest in agriculture and help to solve its 
problems. 
Anipug. Karl Hartenstein. Trans. 
German by E. C. Brouwer-van Dijk. 
by K. J. Brouwer. 175 pp. 
De Pauw. f 2.25. 1933. 193. 
Missionary work on the Gold Coast. 


See also zr4 (Harris Movement). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


An AFRICAN vee IN THE ‘TWENTIETH 
Century. L. P. Mair, Ph.D. Illus. xv+ 
300 PP. London : Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


1934. 
o> wa tiateies study of the Baganda from the 
modern anthropological point of view. 


TANGANYIKA AND ITS FUTURE. a stentee. 
Illus. Ma 
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- VitrI2z p London : 
World Dominion Press. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
1934. 195. _ ; 
review is in preparation. 

ZurRUck AUF DIE GOTTESSTRASSE. Bruno Gut- 
mann. Introd. by Adolf Kéberle. 106 S. 
Kassel : Seanneninee- Waa M. 2.85 und 
M. 4. 1934. 


Missionar Siete further expounds his 
views on African Christian congregational life. 


RePorT OF THE Kenya LAND COMMISSION, 


September 1933. Cmd. 4556. 600 pp. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 118. 
1934. 96a. 


Kenya LAND ComMMISSsION REPorT. Summary 
of Conclusions reached by H.M. Govern- 
ment. Cmd. 4580. 8 pp. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 2d. 1934. 196b. 


AN AFRICAN SPEAKS FOR HIS PEOPLE. Parmenas 
Githendu Mockerie. Foreword by Julian 
Huxley. Portrait. Appendix. 95 pp. 
oa Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 1934. 
196¢c 

*n statement of an African point of view with 
regard to questions involved in the relationship 
between Kenya Colony and the British Govern- 
ment. A review is in preparation. 


See also 171 (C. T. Studd). 
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(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


Das ALTE SUDWESTAFRIKA; SUDWESTAFRIKAS 
GESCHICHTE BIs ZUM TODE MAHnaAREROS, 1890. 
H. Vedder. xvi+667 S. de Warneck. 
M. 10 und M. 12. 1934. 197. 

The first volume of a work by a former mis- 
sionary, with the explorations of the 
seventeenth century. The early years of the 

missionary work are described. An 
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THe Great Trex. Eric A. Walker. (The | 
Pioneer Histories.) eas pp. London: 
= & 158. 1934 


before = trek actuall 
of Governor van Plettenberg 

ower in 1778, which made it almost inevitable. 
results are still seen in the native problem of 
y- 

Tue 1820 Setrters InN SoutH AFRICA: A 
Study of British Colonial Policy. I. E. 
Edwards. 207 pp. London: Longmans, 
Green (for mn. Royal Empire Society). 
a 6d. 1934. . 
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policy in South Africa at the period, and on the 


events which led to the great trek. Well docu- 
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REMINISCENCES OF Livincstonta. _ Robert 
Laws, C.M.G., M.D., D.D., LL.D. Illus. 
xvi+272 pp. London: Oliver & Boyd. 
6s. 1934. 
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biographical. 

See also 273 (Church Records). 


America and the West Indies 


JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA. Edward K. Strong. 
188 pp. Stanford University, California : 


University Press. $1.50. 1933. 201. 

A statistical survey ; part of a study of educa- 
tional and occupational op! offered to 
American citizens of oriental races. 


OrreNTALS IN AMERICAN Lire. Albert W. 
Palmer. viii+212 pp. New York: Friend- 
aap Powe. 60 cents and $1. 

study in race contacts, 

Pl ay likeableness and 


attractiveness 
of the Orientals in American cities. 
The Pacific 
See 167 (Father Damien) ; 768 (B. Danks). 
The Jews 


Tue Jews IN THE Mopern Worip. Arthur 
Ruppin, Ph.D. Introd. by L. B. Namier. 
ys ao in Modern History.) 457 pp. 

on: Macmillan. i, 5a 1933. 203. 


Library.) ak pp Lane. 
2s. 6d. 1934. 204. 
A review is in preparation. 
Her Eguwicgk VOLK EN 7. J. H. Grolle. 


152 pp. Wageningen: Veenman en Zonen. 
£1.40. 1933. 205. 
Lectures on Romans Ix-x!. 
See also 773 (J. Zalman) ; 224-6 (Judaism). 
Fields General 


ORIENT AND OccipENT. Hans Kohn. xii+140 
pp. New York: Day. $1.75. 1934. 206, 


Sk ay 
ly occurred, with the visit | 
to the eastern | See also 207 (Java Student Conference). 
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Traces concisely the historical process of the 
change in the relations of Orient and Occident 
from which arises the social and intellectual 
turmoil of the world to-day. A revised, e 
edition of a work published in German in 1931. 


V. Works of Reference 
See 223 (Encyclopedia of Islam). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 
ForEIGN Missions CONFERENCE OF Norta 

AMERICA, 1934. Report of the Forty-first 

Annual Meeting, Garden City Hotel, Garden 


City, L.I., New yo, January , 19 

- Edited by p yong - Moss ae Mabel H. 
rown. I pp. ew Yo oreign 
Missions Conference. 1934. 207. 


Contains the minutes of the meeting, reports 
of committees for the yore 19 3, 3 paper by Dr 
nomen, and addresses by ey Jones, 

Dr Chaffee and Dr McAfee. 

CHRIST AND STUDENTS OF THE East: The 
Report of the Java Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. iv+140 pp. 
Obtainable Geneva : World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Fr. 1. 4° cents. 1s. 3d. 
1934. 2074. 

number of questions vitally affecting youth 
in the Far East were frankly discussed. 

Tue Cutna CurIsTIAN ag — 1932-1933. 
18th Issue. Edited by Frank Rawlinson, 
D.D. te pp. Sha hai : Christian 
Literature Society. ox. Oe: Gold $1. 
48. 6d. 1934. 208. 

A review is in preparation. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


A _Dicest oF RE&-THINKING Missions: A 
Laymen’s Inquiry nad One Hundred Years. 
Stanley High. Introduction by Ernest 
H - 32 pp. Chicago: National Com- 
mittee for the Presentation of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry. 25 cents. 1934. 
209. 

States the guidi rinciples of the Inquiry, 
the medal wm By perm got on ack 
they are based, and a concise summary of the 
conclusions. 

Diz nieuwe Herrwec. A. G. Barkey Wolf. 
31 ge Amsterdam : Holland. 1933. 210. 

Re-thinking Missions. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
See 169 (E. S. Jones) ; 274 (Harris Movement). 
Christian Literature 
See 184 (Chinese Magazines). 
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Medical 
See 167 (Father Damien) ; 170 (C. Lewis). 


Rural 
See 192 (W. African Agriculture). 


Work among Women 
See 178 (Japanese Women). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


KIRCHE UND WELT: Studien und Dokumente. 
I. Band: Kircue, BEKENNTNIS UND SOZIAL- 
gTHos. M. Dibelius, G. Irenaéus, R. Keussen, 
E. Wolf, P. Barth, E. L. Hagan, and R. 
Kenyon. 126 S. Geneva: Oekumenischer 
Rat fiir Praktisches Christentum. Berlin : 
Furche-Verlag. (4s. 6d.) 1934. 212. 


A review is in preparation. 


ANNALS OF AN INDIAN ParisH. Stephen Neill. 
Frontispiece. x+68 pp. London: Church 
Missionary Society. 18. 1934. 222. 

A diary of parish work among villages i in South 
India, showing graphically the difficulties, 
stumblings and triumphs of poor communities 
seeking to live a Christian life. 


HistoricaAL RECORDS OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
=. or Sout Arrica. Cecil Lewis 
and G. E. Edwards. Introd. letter from the 
Archbishop of Cape Town. Frontispiece. 
Map. xix+821 pp. London: Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
258. 1934. 273. 

Valuable documents for reference. 

An AFRICAN PropHEeT: The Ivory ay 
Movement and What Came of It. W. J. 
Platt. Frontispiece. 157 Pp. London : 
Student Christian Movement Press. 2s. 6d. 
1934. 214 

continuation of the story of the Christian 
movement started by ‘the Prophet Harris.’ 
Meets certain criticisms which have been made 
of the conserving work of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society. 


See also 175-8 (Japanese Church) ; 196 (African 
Church). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


‘De Strijp OVER BALI EN DE = aga De 
Waarde van Dr Kraemer’s Boek. R. Goris. 
79 pp. Amsterdam: Drukkerij Plantijn. 
1933. 2I5. 

Macie en GeLoor. H. Kraemer. pp. 
Bandoeng, Java: Ned.-Indische Zendi gs- 
bond. f0.25. 1933. 276. 


See also 194 (Baganda). 





Religions of Japan 


es ae IN JAPANESE CuLTurE. T.T. 
7 I $4 pp. Tokyo: Kyo Bun 
Kwen. 2 ($1). 1934. 217. 


A review is in preparation. 
See also 174-5 (Christianity). 


Religions of China 


CONFUCIANISM AND Taoism. B. S. Bonsall, 
D.Lit. (Great Religions of the East.) 127 
pp. London: Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. 
1934. 278. 

review is in preparation. 
Tue Lire or Confucius. Illus. Unnumbered 
Shanghai: Kwang Hsueh Publishing 

ouse. ex. $2. 1933. 219. 

A hand-sewn silk-bound book of Chinese 
pictures illustrating the life of Confucius, with 
Chinese captions translated into English and a 
short English introduction. The illustrations 
are reproductions of rubbings from stone tablets 
engraved many hundreds of years ago. 


Religions of India 


Outing OF Hinpuism. F. Harold Smith, 
D.D. (Great Religions of the East.) 135 pp. 
London: Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. 1934. 
220. 

A review is in preparation. 

THe KatTHa Upanisap: An _ Introductory 
Study in the Hindu a of God and of 
Human Destiny. J. N. Rawson. Sanskrit 
text. xviii+242 pp. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. 
Publishing House. Rs 7.8. London: 
Oxford University Press. 128. 6d. 1934. 
221. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue SAxtas: An Introductory and Compara- 
tive waa 4 E. A. Payne. (Religious Life 
of India Series.) Illus. ix+-153 pp. 
cutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Rs 2. 8 
and Rs 3.8. London: Oxford University 
Press. 58. 6d. 1933. 222. 

A review is in preparation. 


islam 
by ENCYCLOPADIA OF IsLim. Edited by 


Gibb, W. Heffening and E. Lévi-Provencal. 
No. 49. al-Mustansir bi’llah—al-Nafisa. 
BP: 769-832. London: Luzac. Leyden: 
rill. 7s.6d. 1934. 223. 

See also 189 (Ibn Saud). 


Judaism 


Dre PHILOSOPHIE DES JUDENTUMS. Julius Gutt- 
mann. 412 PP. ee Reinhardt. 
M. 7. 7:59. , 1933. 

The subject is on historically and, as it 
seems, quite satisfactorily. 

Les PROPHETIES MESSIANIQUES DE L’ANCIEN 
TESTAMENT DANS LA LITTERATURE JUIVE EN 
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Accorp AVEC LE Nouveau ‘TESTAMENT. | 


Talmudique, Midrachique ue e 
Rabbinique _Jean Brierre-Narbonne. xvii + 
106 pp : Geuthner. Frs 100. 1933. 
225. 





ot Ne RPT, All the passages are 


Is Jezus p—E Messias? J. Rottenberg. 128 pp. 
Haag: Voorhoeve. f 1.75. 1933. 226. 


See also 173 (J. Zalman) ; 203-5 (Modern Jews). 


Other Religions 


DEUTSCHGLAUBE UND CHRISTUSGLAUBE. Johan- 
nes Witte. Ss. ne ay Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht. RM. oes cel 934. 226a. 

The theories and eee eens 
eae answered 


General 


A History oF RELIGION. come H. Gowen, 
D.D., F.R.As.S. ix+698 pp. London: 
Soci for the comiiion” of Christian 
Know . 128. 6d. 1934. 227. 

See review, p. 430. 

PHANOMENOLOGIE DER RELIGION. G. van der 
Leeuw. (Neue Theologische Grundrisse.) 
aS. Tiibingen: Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 

M. 15 und M.17. 1933. 228. 
A ica mertent of subject inteonnees in 
die Pi der Religion 
(19285). Most useful for students of theology. 

ZuR METAPHYSIK DEs IcH. Gustav Mensching. 
(Aus der Welt der Religion. _ 21 i.) 
100 S. Giessen: Tépelmann. M. 3.80. 


1934 229. 

is study follows the author’s Die Idee der 
Siinde (1931), reviewed in IRM in July 1932 
©. -_S and is related to the comparative study 
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THE MINISTERIAL MISSIONARY 
IN CHINA 


By T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES 


BY ‘ministerial missionary’ I have in mind the man who, 

after a full theological course at home, has been ordained 
to the ministry and gone out to be what has generally been called 
an ‘evangelistic’ missionary. I exclude men of like qualifications 
who are engaged mainly in educational work and those who are 
teaching in theological colleges. Sometimes, because the minis- 
terial missionary so described is not a specialist in a particular 
department—his own line of evangelistic and pastoral work not 
being considered to be ‘special’—he is known as the ‘ordinary’ 
missionary. His stock has fallen at the present moment. What is 
of greater importance, his own conception of what is possible in 
present conditions has become uncertain. He tends to be driven 
to question whether if he remained at home there might not be 
a fuller job of work to do, in a more pressing sphere and accom- 
panied by more prospect, as he saw his work grow under his eyes, 
of a growth in personal influence in the home Church which, if it 
did not lead to a ‘wider sphere of labour,’ would at any rate lead 
to a position of deepening influence, a position in which the 
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experience of the years and the affection of his folk would reward 
his work. He tends to feel that under present conditions his 
activity is limited and his outlook circumscribed by the welcome 
development of the Chinese Church. His activities must be 
church-centric; and therefore, while for his work he must seek 
the co-operation of his Chinese brethren, yet his ill-defined 
status tends to place him in the position of a guest whose 
approaches must be rather tentative, even when what he seeks is 
the opportunity of evangelistic preaching. To this must be added 
the fact that many hold that evangelistic preaching is better done 
by Chinese themselves, since the foreigner must always be 
hampered in his presentation of the Gospel to the non-Christian, 
not only by his imperfect use of the language, but also by his 
necessarily scanty knowledge of the outlook of those to whom he 
talks, whether in things religious, or in everyday affairs. If again 
the ministerial missionary looks to the future he may see little 
hope of any settled and defined status. As the Chinese ministry 
grows, he has progressively less to do with the nurture of such 
converts as may be brought into the Church and he is sensitive 
of his somewhat equivocal position on church courts. While he 
still fills an important position on the more local courts, other 
than congregational, considerations not of ability, interest and 
success in his work, but of the necessarily decreasing proportion 
of foreigners on the higher courts and in nation-wide bodies, rule 
out or decrease the possibility of his taking a share in them. Since 
the higher courts of national bodies in China have a larger direct 
influence on the local churches than is the case in home churches, 
this vitally affects his work and his conception of his sphere of 
usefulness. 

This article is not a complaint. Its aim is to discuss whether 
there is a sphere for the ministerial missionary, or whether the 
time has passed when his specific contribution can be made. If 
the day of the ministerial missionary, acting in his evangelistic 
and pastoral capacity, has passed, we can give thanks to God that 
his work is done, and he will find his sphere in addressing the 
urgent tasks which await him elsewhere. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that his task is far from accomplished. He is still needed; to 
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dispense with him or to leave undissipated an atmosphere in 
which he feels he can be dispensed with would seriously cripple 
the missionary enterprise, thinking of that, as always, in terms of 
the Chinese Church. 

If then his day is not done, it is important to try to see how 
historically his work should develop in the new conditions, what 
is his specific contribution, what remains to be done which has 
so far been only partially visualized, and to effect these tasks what 
his status in, or in relation to, the Chinese Church should be. 


I 


The work of the ministerial missionary in the past has been 
twofold: evangelism and the building up of the Church. His 
evangelistic work has been two-sided: he has had to think out his 
message in its simplest and most fundamental form, to determine 
what the Gospel is and how it can be proclaimed, and he has 
had to enter as deeply and as sympathetically as possible into the 
thought-life of those to whom he preaches, studying alike 
their religions and superstitions, their social and domestic 
environment. I say nothing of the study of the language which 
precedes and accompanies this work to the end, except that in 
the past it has been the ministerial missionary who has struggled 
with the problem of finding a language medium for his message, 
and by translation of the Bible and in preaching has blazed a trail 
for the transmission of Christian ideas into a new thought-world. 
On the evangelistic side, therefore, his work has been apologetic 
and exploratory, always bearing on the direct purpose of so 
commending his message that men will be persuaded of its truth 
for its own sake and will accept it as God’s word to them, their 
own inalienable possession. 

His work of Church building began as soon as the first con- 
vert received the truth as his own and felt its regenerating and 
liberating power. In most missions, therefore, the ministerial 
missionary has from early days been concerned with the task. 
The success of that work has given rise to the present situation 
in which the ministerial missionary has become a little uncertain 
of his position. It fell to him originally to organize the early 
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congregations into an indigenous Church, to ordain on its behalf 
the ministers who would take over the responsibility for the new 
group, the living Chinese fellowship, independent in matters of 
faith and order, already in idea self-governing and aiming at 
self-support and self-propagation. The problem of the ministerial 
missionary is perhaps largely created by the fact that the advance 
towards self-government has been quicker than that towards 
either self-support or self-propagation. The Church has grown 
vertically rather than horizontally. The consequence is that 
while the emergence by the grace of God of a fine Chinese 
leadership makes the assistance of the ministerial missionary in 
the government and organization of the Church quite secondary 
(although he is still welcome in the deliberations of the church 
courts), yet he is conscious of much work still to be done in the 
way of evangelization; and at the same time he cannot divest 
himself of the conviction that under the new conditions he has 
also a contribution to make towards the edification of the 
Christian community. That I think is where the shoe pinches. 
His status makes his work of evangelism a little difficult to 
organize; but much more does he feel the necessity to deliver 
himself of a message to the already organized Christian com- 
munity, and he does not see to what degree this may be possible 
when once the Church is supplied, as he desires to see it supplied, 
with men in the ministry. Too often he feels that he is drifting 
more into the position of a liaison officer between the Chinese 
Church and the home headquarters of his mission, and losing 
the means of doing effective spiritual work in and for the Church 
which he has gone to serve. His spiritual message is bottled up: 
his capacity for it is first undeveloped and then becomes in 
danger of atrophy from disuse. 

Now I believe that just as this position has threatened to 
harden and to leave the ministerial missionary despondent and 
tempted to think there is no further useful sphere for him, the 
way is opening for his usefulness in some of the channels which 
he would desire, and if thought and care be sympathetically 
given to the matter, further channels which will canalize the yet 
unreleased powers of the missionary may be dug—channels along 
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which his powers, and at the present moment perhaps those of 
few others, may be directed. 

Before however going into that more constructive part of this 
paper, let us turn to look at the position of the ministerial mis- 
sionary not from his own point of view but from that of some 
recent developments of the Christian movement in China. Along 
with that natural development of the Christian Church which 
has shifted so much of the work of the ministerial missionary 
on to the shoulders of his brethren in the Chinese ministry, of 
late years increasing emphasis has been laid on the many- 
sidedness of the evangelistic witness, on adaptation of the Chris- 
tian message to the community and its application to the ‘whole 
man.’ While, as we shall show later, this is a welcome challenge 
to the ministerial missionary and opens up new avenues of 
service, it is so much accompanied by a critical attitude to 
preaching that, however much he may be drawn to the new 
methods, that one method to which he has specially devoted 
himself and to which his training has been particularly directed 
is if not ruled out at least regarded as of doubtful value. Now it is 
necessary to come to grips with this matter if we are to determine 
what place there is for the ministerial missionary; we must con- 
sider what are the elements of truth in the criticism to which 
he has been exposed on these grounds, and we must seek to find 
out if there are in the preaching which is decried elements of 
value which can be discarded only with ultimate loss to the 
Christian community. 

An increasing and most important emphasis on the more 
practical aspects of Christianity, and conviction that it must have 
some message to the nation in its grave need and still more to 
those who suffer from inequalities of opportunity within the 
nation and from the distress arising from unfavourable economic 
conditions, have led to a demand that with the ordinary pro- 
clamation of Christian truth must go something in the nature of 
a social program. Just as missions have felt the need of educa- 
tional and medical activity in the past, so they must now, if they 
are to present a true picture of Christianity and adequately 
indicate the value of Christ for human life, greatly extend their 
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basis of appeal. Since, although we have experts in the educa- 
tional and medical branches of our work, we have so far scarcely 
any who are specially trained for these new tasks, it has been 
expected that the ministerial missionary should be able to 
shoulder them. This, as we shall see, is to be regarded as an 
opportunity, but meanwhile it may well have produced in the 
minds of many ‘ministerials’ the feeling that they are unfitted for 
this varied task, and with the sense of inadequacy may easily have 
come some degree of a feeling of inferiority, intensified by the 
decreasing opportunity for the preaching which is near to their 
hearts. The case is worse when, as in the Layman’s Report, 
Re-thinking Missions, there is manifest a positive preaching- 
phobia. This attitude runs right through the book. Whether 
it is considering medical missions, educational missions or 
rural work the prejudice against an explicit declaration of 
Christian truth is manifest; and it is much more than a fear of 
taking undue advantage of those who may come into the influence 
of the Christian circle. In the matter of rural work the Report 
seems to adumbrate a kind of general propagation of ‘new ways 
of living,’ both without any declaration of what must inspire 
them and without any attempt to gather those who would 
practise them into the only environment in which they would 
have any chance of succeeding, namely the Church, in which 
Christ’s disciples gathered together in fellowship can most 
adequately receive the inspiration of His Spirit. The point of 
view is vividly set forth by Mrs Pearl Buck in her discussion of 
the Report: 


But above all let the spread of the spirit of Christ be rather by mode of life 
than preaching. I am weary unto death with this incessant preaching. It deadens 
all thought, it confuses all issues, it is producing in our Chinese Church a horde 
of hypocrites and in our theological seminaries a body of Chinese ministers which 
makes one despair for the future. Let us cease our talk for a time and cut off our 
talkers, and try to express our religion in terms of living service.! 


The passion with which this view is expressed is indicative 
of a violent reaction, and doubtless it is not enough just to sweep 
it aside. Much is to be learnt from the disgust which is here 


1 Article in The Christian Century, 1932 (Nov. 23). 
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expressed, and the ministerial missionary has humbly to ask 
himself where he has failed and to confess that there is much in 
the tradition of preaching as it has been conveyed to the Chinese 
Church which merits criticism. The appeal has doubtless been 
too limited; the terms in which it has been couched have been 
too doctrinal. I think the indictment true that contrary to our 
intention we have in general produced a ministry which is too 
moralistic in its preaching. This is partly the result of the too 
doctrinal training, when doctrines have been only feebly appre- 
hended and illustrated from sources which have not become 
acclimatized in China, as, for example, St Paul’s arguments in 
the Epistle to the Romans. It also partly results from the fact 
that the tradition of teaching and exposition in China is moral- 
istic: a drawing of lessons from a classical text taken as an external 
standard. This is due to a view of inspiration which used to be 
common in the Christian Church and which was characteristic 
of the Confucian school. The Bible has too often just taken the 
place of the classics and become a storehouse of moral lessons, 
not the enshrinement of the religious experience of the race and 
the record of the Gospel of freedom in Jesus Christ. 

The remedy however is not to eliminate preaching. It is better 
preaching. And the ministerial missionary who has been brought 
up in the school not of doctrinal but of prophetic preaching feels 
that he can never abandon that. I am convinced that equally the 
Chinese Church cannot afford to abandon it, and that the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ cannot be effective 
without it. A famous modern missionary illustrates in his experi- 
ence both tendencies. His feeling that he must do as well as talk 
led him to become a medical missionary, yet he has placed on re- 
cord the urgent impulse he had to preach. Dr Albert Schweitzer, 
speaking of his early years, says: 

Zeigler . . . hinted to me that if I were a Privat-dozent in Philosophy people 
would not be pleased at seeing me active as a preacher as well. But to me preach- 


ing was a necessity of my being. I felt it as something wonderful that I was 


allowed to address a congregation every Sunday about the deepest questions 
of life. 





1 Out of my Life and Thought, p. 36. 
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However much practical teaching and social activity may be 
open (as we shall see they are open) to the ministerial missionary, 
he will not feel that he has satisfied his call unless the way 
remains open for this kind of prophetic preaching. In teaching 
perhaps it may be said that the subject is given and the end is 
seen from the beginning. This, I think, is true equally of those 
teaching methods which engage in a kind of common search of 
teacher and pupil combined and of the more old-fashioned 
methods which tended merely to impart information. The end 
of teaching too is nearer at hand. Prophetic preaching, while it 
springs from the sense of a message to deliver, discovers in the 
act new aspects of truth which, unless there is opportunity for 
the exercise of a regular preaching gift, tend to lie dormant, or 
never reach the point of articulation at all. While it must often 
deal with actual situations, it is directed to the springs of life 
from which action will issue in accordance with the truth. It will 
not therefore lay down the rules to be followed: it will change the 
spirit of a man. Its results are not necessarily immediate, but 
when the work in the heart and mind has been done they are 
radical. It is further to be noted that preaching of this quality is 
not remote either from the hearers or the preacher. Preaching is 
‘the communication of a religious experience,’ and as such may 
be a more intimate communication than would be possible even 
in a heart-to-heart talk. This kind of preaching is wanted in the 
Chinese Church, and I cannot convince myself that the Church 
has reached the point of dispensing with it from the ministerial 
missionaries who are ready humbly to serve her. The fact that 
under the influence of specialization and the widening of the 
form of the Christian appeal so much attention may be drawn 
away from preaching of this kind makes it imperative for the 
Christian movement to foster it. 

Before leaving this aspect of our subject it will be well to note 
a factor in the spiritual climate of China which perhaps has had 
much influence on the attitude of the Chinese Church to the 
ministerial missionary. It has been pointed out to me that the 
minister or pastor is a new type to the religions of the East. In 
them are to be found monks, ‘holy men,’ practising the devotional 
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life, and scholars teaching the classical books, expounding largely 
their ethical precepts. Benevolent societies organized largely 
under Buddhist influence are also common. In other words, 
devotion, teaching and benevolence are familiar in Chinese 
religions. But the cure of souls which is implied in preaching and 
in pastoral duties is largely absent, certainly when it is delegated 
to a person especially set apart for that task and making it his 
life-work. When a friendly non-Christian wants to describe the 
activities of a missionary he uses two expressions: he is said to be 
teaching the people how to be good and he is doing ‘good works.’ 
His task, that is, is partly ethical, partly benevolent, benevolence 
carrying with it the idea of the good man’s storing up merit for 
himself in the account which has to be made between his good 
and evil deeds. There is much probability that the idea of the 
Christian ministry has not yet struck any deep roots in the 
Christian community in China. Not only are there only too few 
who devote themselves to the ministry, and too many who at one 
stage or another abandon it, but for those who give themselves to 
it there is a lack of adequate recognition. It would take us too far 
afield to go into the question of the Christian ministry in China. 
Suffice it to say that, speaking generally, a man succeeds in doing 
spiritual good rather in spite of than with the aid of his congre- 
gation, who will judge him rather by his success in helping them 
in the settlement of family troubles, and the indirect assistance 
which he can give in legal cases, in seeking openings for their 
children in business and so on. As is not unknown in the 
West, the erection of church buildings appeals to them; but 
one of the urgent problems in many congregations is to 
prevent their schools from using up all the buildings, much 
available money and a great deal of the minister’s time and 
energy. 

It has happened, therefore, that the trend of missions towards 
more practical propaganda has coincided with this strong ten- 
dency in Chinese native life which is reflected in the Chinese 
Church, and the two have had a bearing on the status of the 
ministerial missionary. At this point our problem merges into 
something larger: the whole attitude of Chinese Christians and 
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of western Christians who take the point of view of the Laymen’s 
Report to the question of the ministry and its exercise of its more 
specific spiritual functions. 

But we must leave that larger aspect. 


Il 


There are fashions in religious work just as there are in other 
walks of life. The ministerial missionary should repel any feeling 
of inferiority during the time that his work is unfashionable by 
looking back on what men of his calling have done and by esti- 
mating rightly the central and permanent elements in his calling. 
He should equally rigorously criticize his own work, determine 
whether he has kept pace with the growing development of the 
Chinese Church and accept eagerly the possibility of new and 
varied opportunity. Such opportunity has opened up in the last 
few years. The progress of the Five-Year Movement and the 
establishment of the Religious Education Movement have com- 
bined to make new demands on the ministerial missionary which 
he is undoubtedly able to meet, sometimes immediately, some- 
times with added preparation for them. The Rev. Ronald Rees, 
in a memorandum on the training of missionaries from which I 
am allowed to quote, says: 


I have seen missionaries receive with joy a new conception of their work along 
these lines (i.e. of religious education). Take the ordained evangelistic missionary. 
Under the new conditions he is inclined to wonder what his function is. Chinese 
can preach more effectively than he. To be their ‘adviser’ or ‘colleague’ is rather 
indefinite. A few find places in theological colleges. Others take refuge in admini- 
stration. Then comes along the challenge of the Five-Year Movement which 
insists that children and young people must have a part in it. If our missionary 
has no experience of work with children and young people he must either talk 
platitudes or start to learn. He begins to see new vistas of service, graded Sunday 
schools, scouts, camps and club work, guilds and groups, new reading material, 
training schools for voluntary workers, meeting the needs of children and parents 
in the home. Adult education also is thus included, the training of parents and of 
enquirers and the many-sided work of mass education. The new teaching books 

. need to be introduced and explained, and revised in the light of experience. 
The opportunities of Sunday worship, of the pulpit, of singing and drama, of 
pictures and visual education and even broadcasting begin to inspire him. 
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In all this common sense and initiative play a large part. But it will obviously 
enrich his work profoundly if a man or woman (sic) has been trained in child or 
adolescent psychology, if he knows how persons of different ages learn most 
effectively, if he appreciates the value of group work, if he has thought deeply on 
the relation of hearing and doing to character education, on the place of emotion 
and habit in life, and on the meaning of sin and conversion in the experience of 
growing persons. 

We have in China now both missionaries and Chinese who are trained in 
work with children. We have far fewer who can work with adolescents and young 
people. It is one of our deepest needs, in view of the lack of workers and the 
importance of youth in China. 


The Five-Year Movement has as one of its aims the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life of the Church, and in pursuit of that aim 
has found itself engaged in what is really the attempt to Chris- 
tianize the Christian community. It has encouraged the systematic 
consideration of Christianizing the home, which in addition to 
the more obvious things like family worship, home hygiene, right 
relation between parents and children and home religious educa- 
tion leads also to the examination of the fundamental structure of 
the home, the transition from the patriarchal to the ‘small’ family, 
the raising of the age at which marriage should take place, the 
introduction of romantic for arranged marriages, and other such 
problems. These matters involve nothing less than a social 
revolution in China. They are being considered within the 
Church. They are also being considered without by the eager 
youth of non-Christian society. The scope for sound courageous 
thinking within the Church makes a special appeal to the minis- 
terial missionary. His knowledge of the development of Christian 
ethics, his familiarity with Christian principles, combined with 
their wise and ‘prophetic’ application to the actual situation 
should make his contribution of great value. Scope for this con- 
tribution may be found in many ways, not least in personal or 
group discussion. One way which has been greatly developed in 
the last year or two is the holding of small and numerous 
regional ‘five-year’ conferences. These gather neighbouring 
congregational groups together, and at them missionaries and 
Chinese leaders have opportunity both for formal addresses and 
for contribution in discussion. In addition to such work there is 
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the vast field opened up by the new religious education move- 
ment, on the many lines suggested by Mr Rees. 

At the same time it has been increasingly manifest that if the 
present needs of the many small congregations of the Chinese 
Church are to be met there should be in China a great develop- 
ment of lay work. The problem of self-support and the small 
supply of men for the ministry alike urge this development. In 
some parts of North China much progress has been made along 
these lines. The number of harvests in the year in South China 
has so far made it difficult to evolve a satisfactory scheme for the 
training of lay workers, but it is to be hoped that the difficulties 
may not prove to be insuperable. In general it may be said that 
much work is to be done in small conferences and in short-period 
schools for the edification of the Christian community and for 
the training of workers. 

These then are some of the channels which have opened. 
Along two other lines I believe that the ministerial missionary 
has a definite contribution to make. There is great need for con- 
structive theological thinking within the Chinese Church. Some 
is being done by Chinese leaders. Much more should be done. 
This contribution, I believe, can be made less by the translation 
of western books on theology than by assimilating the ideas of 
western thinkers to the Chinese environment, nor do I think that 
it is impossible for foreigners to do it. Doubtless it cannot be done 
in a man’s first years in China; but provided that he has, in 
addition to evangelistic preaching (during which he is constantly 
at work on such an assimilation, but only over part of the field), 
other preaching or occasional lecturing, he should be able to 
work gradually towards the time when he can give a valuable 
contribution. In this connexion it should be noted that the 
ministerial missionary is sometimes in a poor position for quiet 
study. He is expected to be doing something, and colleagues, both 
Chinese and foreign, often seem unable to appreciate the value 
of work at the desk unless it issue in some sermon or address. 
There should be wider recognition of the importance of study. 
The same equally applies to the Chinese ministry. Few Chinese 
ministers can be students: the demands made by the members 
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of their congregations would make a western minister gasp. This 
however is another story. 

His other contribution will still be in the building up of the 
Church. I doubt if his work is ended here. There must be in 
Chinese Christianity a swing back from the nebulous conception 
of the Church which to some extent holds the field at present, 
and which is reflected in the Laymen’s Report and in many of 
the exclamations of impatience (all to the good though they may 
be) at the prevalence of denominationalism. In the International 
Review of Missions for July 1934, Professor Latourette suggests 
a reorientation of mission policy in China. After reviewing the 
wide areas over which Protestant missions have distributed their 
energies and noting the weakness of these methods to be ‘that 
they have not contributed as fully as they might to the founding 
and development of the Church in the lands to which mission- 
aries go,’ he continues: ‘The wisest statesmanship would suggest 
that the missionary can ultimately be of the most service by 
calling into existence and nourishing communities of Christians 
which can be a continuous source of such types of service 
as the missionary himself has so successfully inaugurated.’ 
Again, the missionary ‘must seek to inspire the Church to 
undertake such enterprises and to nourish a Church which 
is strong enough in spiritual and material resources to do so’ 
(pp. 409, 410). 

There remains one thing to say as to the continued need for 
the ministerial missionary. He stands historically, and no one 
can act in this matter for him, for the central line of development 
in missionary work. So long as we have missions and these have 
the function of backing the Chinese Church and assisting in the 
development of policy, the groups of missionaries who are more 
specialist in function will be stronger for the presence of the 
less specialized but essentially church-centric ministerial mis- 
sionary. Missions will more easily grasp this church-centric 
attitude, which is generally recognized to be of the first im- 
portance in our work, if the ministerial missionary is able 
to make his own contribution and to devote himself to its 
problems. 
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Ill 


It is clear from the foregoing that there is work for the 
ministerial missionary to do, work which no one else can well do. 
One question however has still to be considered, that of his 
status. I do not think that this is difficult of solution. The present 
situation has arisen almost unconsciously, certainly so far as the 
Chinese Church is concerned. In earlier days the status of the 
ministerial missionary was clearly defined under his mission 
council. Later he came to do his work partly at the appointment 
of his council, partly at the appointment of the church courts 
of which he was a member. Now he feels that his work should 
be wholly at the appointment of the Chinese church courts, 
apart from such domestic matters of administration as his 
council may require of him. In many cases he comes to China 
now only at the request of such a court made to the home com- 
mittee of his mission. But the invitation is indefinite. A Chinese 
district court or synod may indicate that it would welcome so 
many ministerial missionaries in the district concerned. But the 
precise range of duties which they can undertake is left unspeci- 
fied. In some districts a man may be appointed to assist in the 
visitation of congregations and to do pastoral and evangelistic 
work in that connexion; in others, there is a general understand- 
ing that he may do what work is possible in the district, visitation 
and the care of congregations being provided for from among 
the Chinese pastors. We have got into the habit of saying that 
every man on coming out must find his own place for work with 
the Chinese Church. The Chinese Church on its side is so used 
to missionaries coming out and naturally falling into a line of 
work that it does not occur to many courts that it is fitting for 
them to define the scope of that work or to make a comprehensive 
appointment. They would be diffident of seeming to trespass on 
the ground of the mission, since though the appointment of the 
missionary is made at their request, the salary of the missionary 
is not paid by them. Thus a hiatus has arisen in the transference 
of the giving of a ‘call’ from the mission to the Church. It might 
be bridged (though here let me say that I am speaking in a purely 
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personal capacity, and have no authority from any quarter to 
make the suggestion) by the invitation to appoint or to reappoint 
a ministerial missionary being made more definite by giving a 
name to the office which he might fill. It could be a quite general 
name and the office might afford a wide range of freedom in the 
method in which the functions would be carried out. In particular 
it would be important that it should be of such a nature as to 
leave sufficient time for study and for such literary work as might 
be possible for the person concerned. But such a named office 
would give the missionary a clear standing in the Chinese Church. 
He would have, for example, at least the same kind of entrée to 
the congregations of the district as a travelling secretary of 
the church court under which he works. His appearance in a 
congregation would be on the footing not of a guest but of an 
official of the district court, and he could approach the local 
congregational officials with no unnecessary diffidence, as the 
representative of the court in such matters as fell within his 
province. In some such simple way I believe a great deal of 
embarrassment and uncertainty could be removed. 


T. W. Doucias JAMES 








CHRISTIANITY: OLD AND YOUNG 
By BARONESS E. VAN BOETZELAER VAN DUBBELDAM 


I? was a happy suggestion to describe the indigenous 

Churches in the mission fields as the ‘Younger Churches,’ 
in order to distinguish them from those of the sending 
countries, which are now generally called the ‘Older Churches.’ 
This definition has been largely adopted on all the mission 
fields where Churches have been established. 

There was a time when it was taken for granted that in 
laying the foundations of a Church, a missionary tried as much 
as possible to make it like his own Church at home. There were 
two reasons for doing this. First, the thought of any other 
possibility had not yet dawned upon any one, and secondly, 
the people who sent out the missionary expected nothing else, 
as they considered their own Church the only possible pattern 
for the one in their mission field. The result is that in the 
mission fields of the Churches and organizations which bring 
the Gospel to the nations of the earth a great motley crowd of 
groups and Churches has arisen, which show a sad picture of 
the divisions and dissensions of Christians amongst themselves. 
In China there are one hundred and twenty different Churches 
and missions at work. Happily one can say that in general 
divisions are not so sharp on the mission field as they are in the 
lands of the West; there is a feeling of responsibility that one 
must not dishonour the name of Christ before non-Christians 
by emphasizing too strongly the things that divide us. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that this state of affairs is a cause of 
much confusion and bewilderment, not only to those who are 
outside the Church but also to the young Christians them- 
selves. As they gradually become conscious of the vocation 
and task of the Christian Church in the world, especially in 
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their own country and among their own people, they learn to 
consider these divisions a sin. 

Now the Church in the West has behind her a history of 
many centuries, during which a number of events took place 
which, at least partly, explain her divisions, which does not 
mean that they excuse them. The Younger Churches, however, 
hardly feel any sympathy for our divisions; they are not inter- 
ested in the causes of our falling into different groups ten, 
fifty or a hundred years ago. The only thing that interests them 
is that it is a warning not to fall into the same evil themselves. 

When the seed of the Gospel is sown for the first time 
amongst a people, new views and forces awake which could 
only be roused by Christ. Inevitably there are also shown the 
features of the special origin, the past, the culture of that people, 
i.e., the soil into which the seed fell. If then the missionary 
gradually retires and the Younger Churches get the oppor- 
tunity to develop their own gifts, their charisma, then we see 
how new things appear, things which in the western Churches 
had become pale, or could not come to growth, for we too have 
a form of Christianity that is influenced by heredity and culture, 
i.e. by the soil into which the seed of the Word had been 
sown. 

There are essentially three main aspects which distinguish 
the Younger from the Older Churches. In the first place, the 
earnestness with which they hold to unity in Christ. Secondly, 
the way they apply the demands of the Gospel to the whole of 
human life in all its relations and departments. Finally, their 
conception of bearing the Cross after Jesus. 

As regards the Older Churches, one may say that whether 
they know it or not their continuous efforts towards unity at 
the present time owe their origin in no small degree to the 
increasingly resolute attitude in this matter of the Christians 
of the Younger Churches. The movement towards unity is being 
furthered with great energy in some large areas by the indigenous 
Christians themselves. In China the Church of Christ in China 
has come into being under the leadership of Chinese Christians, 


and in a few years it has absorbed no less than sixteen Churches 
32 
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and groups which had arisen through different organizations 
and Churches. This movement slowly grows. 

In South India, where Christians of the third and fourth 
generation are found, they are working with great earnestness 
and zeal for a South Indian Church in which different and 
diverging Churches shall be united. 

This course of events is indeed humiliating to us in the 
West. Do we actually think that we, as the Church of Christ, 
are able to withstand all the dangerous, anti-religious spiritual 
currents of the stormy present if we do not draw closer together, 
and seek more seriously than we have yet done the unity which 
in fact does exist amongst us, both in origin and in outlook? 
Certainly, we must not shut our eyes to the blessings Christi- 
anity has brought us in many ways. But the forces that oppose 
Christ and religion in general at the present time, even though 
only by a negative attitude of complete aloofness, are so 
numerous and so strong in the West that the question arises 
where the battle is more severe: in the old, so-called Christian 
countries or in the lands where the Younger Churches are more 
and more taking responsibility for preaching the Gospel and 
spreading Christianity. 

The Older Churches are full of people who have only a 
vague idea of the seriousness of the situation. How compara- 
tively small is the number of those among their members who 
realize that the time has come for reformation, and for asking 
themselves whether the great decline in numbers and estrange- 
ment from the Church is not largely caused by tenacity in hold- 
ing on to agelong habits, methods and expressions which are 
less and less understood by a new generation, and make im- 
possible the winning back to the Church of those who have 
lost the way to her. The things to which many frantically cling 
were never intended by a former generation to be unchangeable. 
We may believe that our godly forefathers were led by the 
Holy Spirit when they took their decisions for the period in 
which God called them to do so; they lived inwardly at first 
hand. And this is what the Younger Churches are now also 
doing; and that is the reason they really have a message for us. 
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Now they do not want to eliminate the help and the experi- 
ence of the Older Churches. Perhaps they do not yet always 
know exactly what they want, but they know very well what they 
do not want: they do not want a divided Christianity in their 
country; the division between Roman Catholics and others is 
already bad enough. 

We must not think that it is less difficult for the Christians 
in the Younger Churches to arrive at unity than is the case with 
us. They have difficulties other than ours. When organizing 
their Churches, the dangers of going astray when seeking new 
paths is much greater than when they follow more or less 
blindly the indications of their missionary. It is a bold venture 
to dare to tackle and carry through a thing which the Older 
Churches are only beginning to undertake with much hesita- 
tion. There is need for much courage, faith and prayer. 

When we closely watch what is going on there, we cannot 
help feeling some envy—envy of so much courage, so much 
childlike faith, so much vision and determination. 

As regards the application of the demands of the Gospel 
to daily life, this is seen much more simply by the Younger 
Churches than by the West. We in the West have developed 
an extraordinary skill in spiritualizing countless words of the 
Gospel, if the literal conception and its application to life 
seemed too difficult or impossible. Therefore we can learn much 
from people who take the words of Jesus with an honest, open 
and humble heart, just as they are written. They can do very 
well without our complicated explanations. Of course they make 
mistakes, but do we not make them also? What right have we 
indeed to expect from the young Christians a degree of per- 
fection we have never yet attained ourselves? They generally 
live in a society that is permeated with religion. They wish 
their new religion to have the same permeating power, and in 
many aspects they go much further in this than we have ever 
yet gone. 

The Younger Churches have a clear view of Christianity 
as it shows itself in the lands that sent missionaries to Asia 
and Africa. Thousands have come to the West to study one or 
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another branch of science and knowledge. Their disillusion 
about the permeation of Christianity into the life of the people 
as a whole has been complete. In so far as the missionaries 
they watched in their work in school, hospital or church were 
the only representatives of the West with whom they met, 
this may be more or less natural. Anyhow, the conclusion the 
best among them arrive at—when they have not lost their 
Christian faith by their experiences in the so-called Christian 
countries—is: ‘We must do it quite differently.’ And who can 
blame them for this? 

It is not true that this attitude is the result of the world war. 
The war hastened its development, but the contact of these 
young Christians with the lands in which Christianity is already 
more than a thousand years old could be nothing less than a 
bitter disappointment, before as well as since the war. 

The less trouble we take to stress the good we have done 
(which is acknowledged again and again), the sooner we realize, 
own and confess our guilt before God and men, the sooner 
there can be question of real redress. But we shall certainly 
not be able to accomplish this without the advice, the guidance 
and the co-operation of the Younger Churches. 

In the so-called Christian countries there are conceptions, 
views and habits of life which have maintained themselves for 
centuries and which are not compatible with the demands of 
the Gospel. Who dares say that to-day they have wholly dis- 
appeared? It is asad and yet a real fact that up till now the Gospel 
has never and nowhere been applied on a large scale. And we 
have so completely accepted this situation that all attempts 
to take seriously and apply practically one of the great Christian 
principles always meet with opposition not only from the 
enemies of Christianity, which is only natural, but also from 
the well-formulated theories and theological objections of 
Christians in general and of the majority of spiritual leaders 
in particular. The clearest example of this was the attitude 
of many towards slavery, the abolition of which is one of the 
strongest proofs of how conceptions and ideas which have 
existed thousands of years are slowly being undermined and 
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finally overthrown by the Spirit of Christ—not that we must 
entertain the illusion that slavery has altogether disappeared. 
It is little more than a hundred years ago that it was recognized 
as unchristian and degrading and a principle needs more than 
a century to be universally adopted and applied. 

The Younger Churches in most of the larger areas have 
an advantage which missionaries of a former generation had 
not. In the fruits of western culture, in its science and technique 
they have at their disposal an apparatus of which the mis- 
sionaries of an earlier period did not dream. The corporate life 
of Christian associations, which is so strongly developed in our 
day, may also be of great significance in the spreading of Christi- 
anity. By these means the Younger Churches are able, more 
than was possible before, to tackle the whole life of a group and 
reorganize it on entirely new principles. They make all these 
things serve the proclamation of the Gospel and the raising, 
purifying and renewing of all the relationships of human life. 
From this aspect also the Older Churches can learn much from 
the Younger. We are too much in the habit of leaving in peace, 
year after year, those things around us which seem too strong 
for us, though they have not the inner consent of our conscience. 
We are too often reluctant to use new methods and to follow 
new paths. With this in mind, a closer contact with the Younger 
Churches can only do us good. 

Thirdly, the Younger Churches stress bearing the Cross 
after Jesus. Of course, the serious attempts for more unity also 
ask for a great amount of self-sacrifice and humility, and the 
literal and practical application of certain words in the Gospel 
demand more (or shall I say a different) love to God and our 
neighbour than when they are explained spiritually. However, 
the emphasis which is more and more being laid upon the 
bearing of the Cross and what it implies for ourselves, for our 
surroundings and for the world, puts such high claims upon 
the Christians who consider this the real application of the 
words of our Lord, that we, who have made it more easy for 
ourselves, may well be prudent with our objections and our 
criticism. 
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There have always been people who have sought to benefit 
their soul’s salvation or the spreading of the Church by self- 
chastisement, by severe discipline, physically as well as spiritu- 
ally. Compelled by the necessity of the time and by the abuses 
which often went with these practices, the Reformation on the 
whole rejected them. Now we see them in a different form, 
coming to new growth in the Younger Churches which have 
been founded by the non-Roman missions, but now with a 
practical application that directly benefits the neighbour, both 
friend and foe. 

At the present time, one of the strongest representatives of 
this practical application of the Gospel to all relationships of 
human life in the Churches of the Far East is doubtless the 
apostle of Japan, Toyohiko Kagawa. This lover of the Cross 
is one of the clearest examples of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, that ever reveal themselves in new ways. Here is a man 
who from childhood up suffered bodily and mentally from 
cruelty and lack of love. He has bad health, a weak heart and 
all but blind eyes. Yet he does not shrink from any task when he 
can help his fellowmen, and he accepts with it the pain, the 
dangers and the ill-treatment he has to endure, because in 
them he recognizes the Cross he carries in fellowship with his 
Lord for the sake of sinful, suffering humanity. 

In India we find the same thoughts in many of the in- 
digenous Christians, who, delivered from the fear, the un- 
certainty and the insufficiency of their old religion, stake their 
full personality on bringing their sacrifice of gratitude to Him 
whom they have learnt to know as their Lord and Saviour; and 
this they do by serving their fellowmen, mindful of the word: 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.’ 

Such men do not tire themselves in studying theories about 
legalism and its dangers, but they understand well that faith 
apart from works is barren, and that bearing the Cross after 
Jesus in its deepest sense means pain and struggle and sorrow. 
They have understood the wondrous power that is hidden in 
suffering for others. Kagawa finds his greatest consolation in 
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conforming to the passion and the agony of Christ, and prays: 
‘Bless the world afresh by our suffering and sorrow.’ 

This manifestation of Christianity makes a profound im- 
pression on non-Christians in the East and opens the heart of 
many to the message of the Gospel. Here is a message for us 
in the West. With our concern about the decline in membership 
of our Churches, about people’s estrangement from the Bible, 
we might well pay attention to the way the Christians of the 
Younger Churches work in order to win their fellowmen for 
Christ, and to their judgment of how the Church ought to take 
her place in the world of to-day. 

E. VAN BOETZELAER VAN DUBBELDAM 








CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY 


By WILLIAM PATON 


I 


PROBABLY most students of missionary work will agree 

that among the features which distinguish the present 
situation from that of a generation ago is the greater variety and 
difficulty of the problems which relate to religious and missionary 
freedom. One of the causes, not perhaps of the existence of 
these problems so much as of their greater prominence, un- 
doubtedly is to be found in the increasingly independent spirit 
of the eastern nations and their sensitiveness to foreign inter- 
ference. A complete study of the subject of religious freedom, 
even in relation to the distinctive work of foreign missions, 
would demand both an exhaustive discussion of concrete issues, 
and a thorough treatment of matters of principle. Such a 
complete study has never yet been made, but an important 
contribution to it has been produced by Miss Helen Clarkson 
Miller of New York.! Miss Miller, who is an alternate member 
of one of the committees of the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations and has a 
considerable knowledge of France and of French Syria, has 
compiled a monograph in which a great deal of light is thrown 
upon the problems of religious liberty in the countries of the 
Near East. It is to be regretted that financial stringency has 
so far prevented the printing of her book. She has brought 
together the whole of the documents or portions of documents, 
treaties, mandates, judicial decisions, pronouncements of com- 
mittees and declarations to the League of Nations which bear 


? Some Aspects of Religious Liberty of Nationals in the Near East: A Collection of 
Documents. Compiled by Helen Clarkson Miller. New York: International Missionary 
Council, 419 Fourth Avenue. 1934. (A — number of stencilled copies available.) 
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upon the position of religious minorities, the question of change 
of religion, the effect of the change of religion upon inheritance 
and allied questions, for all the countries of the Near East. In 
addition she has provided appendices on the origin and purpose 
of the minorities treaties, on religious liberty in international 
law and on certain other points, and her introduction and general 
comments are invaluable to any student of the subject. 

Miss Miller calls attention to the great importance of the 
minorities treaties, whereby, after the war, the rights of 
minorities within certain of the new frontiers were protected. 
These minorities treaties, together with the provisions of the 
mandates, created a new authority, internationally recognized, 
to which the minorities could look for justice. While the 
minorities treaties apply to countries which are not usually 
considered ‘mission fields’ (though the presence of Muslims in 
the Balkan States is recognized in more than one of them), the 
developments accompanying the admission of Iraq to the 
League of Nations show the close connexion between the 
minorities treaties and the mandate system. The declaration 
made by Iraq to the League of Nations before her admission 
followed almost exactly the lines of the Albanian minorities 
treaty, and the oversight of the rights of the Iraqi minorities 
lies with the Council of the League. It may not unjustly be 
inferred from this that where minorities problems exist within 
mandated territories, should the mandate be relinquished, the 
regulation of the rights of the minorities will be carried out in 
accordance with the principles of the minorities treaties. Miss 
Miller, therefore, has conferred a boon upon students of religious 
freedom on its missionary side, by enabling the relevant clauses 
of the minorities treaties to be conveniently studied. 

She makes the important point that the constitutional 
provision for religious freedom has, on the whole, outrun in 
the Near East the corresponding changes in public opinion, 
and that this situation is largely responsible for delays in supple- 
menting the constitutions by legislative act or decree. An excellent 
instance of this may be found in Egypt, where the constitution 
states that ‘liberty of conscience is absolute,’ but no constitu- 
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tional or legal method of registering the conversion of Muslims 
to Christianity has yet been devised parallel to the well-recognized 
method of registering the conversion of non-Muslims to Islam. 
Miss Miller urges further that the central problem is not the 
provision of freedom of thought or belief so much as the pro- 
vision of freedom for the action which will normally follow upon 
freedom of thought or belief. There is, in her opinion, genuine 
difference of opinion as to the acts which may legally flow from 
the exercise of freedom of conscience. At this point the general 
condition of public opinion and social custom obviously have 
weight. Doubtless to an Egyptian Muslim it appears axiomatic 
that the constitutional provision of liberty of conscience means 
no more than freedom for the Copt or the Jew or the Armenian 
each to practise his own religion. It does not appear axiomatic 
that freedom of conscience includes the freedom to change his 
religious belief. Miss Miller, however, recognizes that danger 
might lie in too great definition of permitted action, just because 
any list of permitted action may always be regarded as exclusive 
of all acts not defined. She concludes that the wisest procedure 
is to examine the concrete existing difficulties and to try to 
take steps to remove them. Her detailed statement, country by 
country, of the actual legal provisions which have come into being 
is therefore of the highest interest, for there is, despite great 
differences, a certain common background to all the countries 
of the Near East, and what has been done in one has a bearing 
upon all others. 

She refers to the drift toward secularism, noticeable in the 
Near East as in other parts of the world, with its growing 
indifference to religion, and its result in a certain tolerance. 
She points out, however, very wisely that an atmosphere of 
secularism and worldly wisdom does not tend to foster the 
growth in numbers of religious minorities, but rather makes a 
drift to the majority more likely, for such opinions favour self- 
interest rather than devotion to principle. She draws attention 
also to the close resemblance between the gradual changing of 
the provisions of the canon law of Islam (the Shari’a) into 
the civil law, and the development from canon law to civil 
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law in England and in Europe. She is definitely of the opinion 
that the extent of the liberalization of the law affecting religious 
minorities and the changing of religion, throughout the Near 
East, affords encouragement to lovers of liberty; while she notes 
also that the impetus toward such liberalization has largely 
come from without the countries themselves, chiefly from the 
strong desire of most of the countries under discussion to be 
regarded by the European and American powers as sympathetic 
to the general movement of world progress. 

In the general constitutional provisions for religious freedom, 
Miss Miller calls attention to the interesting fact that while 
the declaration made by Iraq on entry to the League of Nations 
closely followed the lines of the Albanian treaty, the latter 
contained an important clause—‘they shall have the right to 
change their religion’—which is omitted in the Iraqi statement, 
though that statement had on one of the other points gone 
beyond what the Albanian model contains. 

In regard to the registration of change of religion, she shows 
from the documents that in the Lebanon, Iraq, Palestine and 
the Sudan provision is made by regular legal procedure for 
change of registration following on change of religion, not 
to Islam only but to other religions as well. No such provision 
exists, so far as can be learned, in Transjordan, Latakia or the 
Jebel Druse. In the State of Syria and in Egypt there is at 
present no such procedure except for those wishing to adopt 
Islam, though both Syria and Egypt have constitutional 
guarantees of liberty of conscience. In Turkey, where no pro- 
cedure for change of religion corresponding to those above 
mentioned has been provided, the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of conscience and worship has been interpreted by the 
Turkish Government in certain cases as sufficient to cover a 
change of religion, though here the intensely strong nationalist 
feeling of Turkey still makes desertion of the common Turkish 
religion seem to be a departure from true Turkish loyalty. 

It seerns reasonably clear that the right of a minority to 
practise its religion is, so far as legal provision can do it, 
adequately safeguarded throughout all these territories. The 
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trouble arises, as always throughout the Christian ages it has 
arisen, through two causes—the question of propaganda leading 
towards conversion, and the question of the position of the 
convert who has changed his religion. Probably, further advance 
in regard to each of these two points depends upon the gradual 
change of public opinion. The importance, however, of legal 
enactment is that it tends both to make clear what is permitted 
and, where the legislation is liberal, to strengthen liberal tend- 
encies. The comparative study of conditions in different countries, 
which Miss Miller’s work makes possible for many, must always 
have a considerable practical value, for no statesman or publicist 
is ever wholly regardless of the precedents created in countries 
broadly similar to his own. Miss Miller concludes her general 
comments with the following words: 


Nearly all the countries of the world have guaranteed freedom of conscience 
and free exercise of forms of worship which are consonant with public order 
and morality. The words are entirely clear. Unfortunately all do not yet agree 
as to their meaning. Fortunately, most modern governments appear to be 
convinced that the tolerance permitted by these phrases is not only just but 
wise. It may therefore be hoped that the forward movement intended by this 
collection of documents will be continued, and that these texts will be increasingly 
translated into action. 


Il 


The set of conditions surveyed in Miss Miller’s work have 
one fact in common, the fact of Islam as the background of 
social law and custom. The careful student of her documents 
will see in them a conflict over a wide front between the canon 
law of Islam, based upon the idea of a Church-State, in which 
only Muslims have full rights and non-Muslims have only 
limited rights, and the western conception of individual right 
and freedom. 

Students of missionary work are, however, familiar with 
other aspects of the problem of religious freedom which claim 
attention. There is, for instance, the question of Shinto rites 
in Japan. It is a matter on which opinions differ among Christian 
people in Japan whether the act of national homage demanded 
is justly to be called religious, and therefore to be forbidden to 
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Christians, or whether it is merely to be regarded as an ex- 
pression of veneration for national heroes. In India it has been 
charged against Mr Gandhi, without justification, that he and 
his colleagues desire, should they get the power, to stop by 
law the work of Christian conversion. While Mr Gandhi has 
expressly dissociated himself from such a proposal, it has 
supporters who are not without influence. In several of the 
countries the question of the Christian school is beset by endless 
difficulties. The conscience clause which is imposed in certain 
provinces in India, especially when it is so drawn up that the 
onus of removing a child from religious teaching on conscientious 
grounds lies with the parent or guardian, has been found easy 
to work and has, on the whole, been welcomed by missionaries. 
It appears that the regulations affecting religious teaching in 
Chinese schools would, if carried out rigorously, make a con- 
tinuance of Christian teaching extremely difficult, but a satis- 
factory working agreement has in practice been arrived at over 
a considerable part of the country. 

Many missionary observers will agree that one element in 
what sometimes looks like religious persecution is the desire 
of the State to ensure educational efficiency and a proper dis- 
taste for schools which have no true educational purpose. 
Again, nationalism comes in where, as in Persia, others than 
Persian nationals are prohibited from conducting primary 
schools at all. One of the most radical prohibitions is that 
reported from a province of Mexico where school teachers are 
forbidden to go to Mass. 

So far there have been three main trends discernible in the 
movements which have threatened religious and missionary 
freedom. The first of these is nationalism, shown in the fear 
and dislike of foreign influence, especially in education, and the 
desire to protect young people from the organized aggression 
of nationals of foreign countries. The second is the particular 
problem created by the canon law of Islam and the legal 
system linked up with it. The third is the emergence of dogmatic 
secularism. There are signs that the first and third may merge 
in the phenomenon which in Europe is now called the totalitarian 
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State. It is to be doubted whether in any eastern country the 
philosophy underlying the idea of the totalitarian State has yet 
become conscious, but there are signs that not only in Germany, 
Italy and Russia, but in Japan, and perhaps in Mexico and 
Turkey, the essentials of the totalitarian State are present. By 
the totalitarian State is meant a theory of the absoluteness of 
the State. The State on this view is able to claim the whole life 
of its citizens. It claims to be able to mould and direct the 
whole man. Its most powerful weapon is education, and it can rely 
upon systems of education which claim to be able to mould the 
emotional life of the child along lines dictated by the State, and 
on science which teaches that knowledge can be used to shape 
and determine the whole of human life. It is plain that a strong 
current of nationalism, moving especially the youth of a country 
to passionate identification with the aims and objects of a 
national government, with the prevalent religion of the country 
represented as a national asset, might speedily produce what 
would in essentials be a totalitarian State, particularly in its 
use of education and its attitude toward individual freedom. 
Such a current of nationalism might equally well, and perhaps 
better, be allied with a movement of anti-religious secularism. 
Even in India, with its deeply rooted religious tradition, there 
are not wanting young leaders who see clearly what education 
and science can do for a country, and are impatient of the 
obstacles and irrelevancies of the established religions. 

We may note the inevitable effect upon the eastern world of 
the acceptance of the philosophy of the totalitarian State, in 
whole or in part, by European nations. As we have seen, the 
principal influence which has liberalized the constitutions of 
the Muslim countries of the Near East is the European liberal 
tradition. The substitution of the totalitarian philosophy for 
that liberal tradition, or even the suspicion that European 
countries were moving towards acceptance of the complete 
authority of the State over the whole of life, must necessarily 
have a profound effect on the development of events in the East. 

It is surely plain that to the theory and practice of the 
totalitarian State the Christian Church must be in unrelenting 
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opposition. This is not because the Church, being or desiring 
to be a great world power, will throw its united opposition 
against another world power; it is because the totalitarian view 
and the Christian view of man are irreconcilably different. For 
the one, man exists to further the needs of the State and man 
is subordinate to the State as its instrument; for the other, man 
is made by God an immortal soul. We may note, in words which 
occur elsewhere in these pages (see pp. 563-4), that 

the convergence of modern tendencies, secularist and nationalist, in Europe 
and in the countries of Asia alike, is creating a situation in which the Christian 


faith and Christian society may be the saving witness to the ultimate truth 
about man’s life and destiny, as well as the chief bulwark of civil liberty. 


Ill 


Are there any lines of policy which suggest themselves to the 
missionary-minded student? To some it may be necessary to 
urge the importance of recognizing that there is a new day in 
the world, and that the attitude of the politically weak countries 
of Asia towards the powerful countries of the West, their political 
domination and economic expansion, has radically changed since 
the war. It is certainly necessary to ask ourselves rigorously the 
questions, what are the grounds on which we ask for religious and 
missionary freedom and on what grounds we ask it for the 
foreigner as well as for the indigenous Christian. In a recent 
memorandum Dr R. E. Speer recognizes that a distinction may 
be made. Referring to parental and religious right of the education 
of children, he says that 


it is not felt, however, necessarily, that foreign religious bodies could claim 
that the principle of religious liberty is abridged by the prohibition of foreign 
schools so long as nationals are allowed to exercise the right of private secular 
and religious education. 

The whole range of facts discussed in this paper would 
appear powerfully to enhance the strength of the case, already 
strong on other grounds, for the close identification of the foreign 
mission with the indigenous Church. More and more the 
religious liberties of the foreign mission will be found within 
the religious liberties of the indigenous Church. The inherent 
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strength of the case for religious freedom is then shown in its 
reality, and is not weakened by confusion with the entirely 
separate problem of the attitude of a given country towards 
foreigners. 

For the indigenous Christian and the indigenous Church 
(the foreign mission wherever possible being related to it) there 
are certain basic things that can be claimed. These are the right 
to worship and the right that children should be taught the 
religion of their parents; but if the religion is the Christian 
religion, the practice of it carries with it something else, namely, 
the duty of Christian witness to others. 

It is at this point that we pass out of the realm of legal right 
into that of religious duty. The Christian world may have to 
face more and more a condition of things where a conflict 
exists between the Christian duty of religious witness and the 
legal conditions of the State. It may be urged, with much 
reason, that it is in the interests of any State to encourage the 
free expression of religious opinion, and where such a public 
temper prevails it is not useless to talk about the right of religious 
propaganda. The inner dictates of the Christian conscience, 
however, are never satisfied by the claim for the legal right to 
try to win others to Christ. The Christian soul knows itself in 
this matter to be under obedience. It is not so much claiming a 
legal right from man as obeying a spiritual duty to God. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show that the study of 
religious freedom in the modern world takes us into the depths 
of the Christian religion, the essential nature of the Christian 
Church and of Christian duty. The issues which are bound up 
with the relation of the Church to the State are now claiming 
some of the ablest minds of the Christian world, and it is essential 
that in the whole struggle, intellectual and spiritual, for religious 
freedom, bound up as it is with the spiritual nature of man, the 
missionary forces should play their part with the rest of the 
Christian Church. 

WILLIAM PATON 
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CORPORATE LIFE ON A MISSION 
STATION 


By F. ALLSHORN 


‘THE ideas underlying this paper are based on an experience 

of four years as a missionary in Africa and six years as 
warden of a college for training women students to be mission- 
aries, and on a mass of evidence collected from many letters 
and not a few talks with seniors and juniors alike. 

It is obvious that there is a widespread feeling of discontent 
with things as they are to-day. We know that on our stations 
we are not showing a Christlike way of group living as we 
ought to do. Too many things testify to the contrary: misunder- 
standings and strifes dividing a mission compound, or two in a 
mission house; divisions in our districts along the lines of the 
divisions which we have created in Christendom; the absorption 
in ‘the job’ at the price of a superficial relationship with fellow- 
missionaries; the ignorance of what is happening to the inner 
life of the young missionary in our care. We are uneasily aware 
of these things but we have not properly faced them. I am not 
sure if many of us have even got hold of any guiding light 
whereby to see the way through. We believe that God is as 
likely to ask what we did with our fellow-missionary as He is 
to ask what we did with the African or Indian who came to us, 
and we believe that human relationships are the root test of 
the reality of our religious life, but we are baffled and too often 
beaten about it. 

A young graduate went some time ago to a meeting of 
missionaries home on furlough. She came to me afterwards. 

‘It scared me,’ she said; ‘what happens to missionaries? 
I cannot forget the way their spiritual condition showed in their 
faces and appearance. Some had become hard, some negative 
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and only a few were filled with vitality and obviously were 
spiritually alive.’ 

Behind us lie the heroisms and fine achievements of the 
pioneer and settling-in stages of our mission history; behind 
us, too, lie the clinging cobwebs of autocratic domination, of 
superiority and of a good deal of ignorance and unhappiness; 
but perhaps the most potent weapon in the hand of the Enemy 
will be the insidious whisper that we are too busy to get down 
deep enough to construct any new way of living. 

There is a queer dark core of shame that undoubtedly lies 
rankling in our hearts when we think of our human relation- 
ships in the missions. We dare not leave them as they are, and 
sometimes it seems to me that if we do not go down deeper 
into that second commandment of Jesus Christ the spiritual 
life in us will peter out altogether. If the whole realm of 
missionary human relationships is to be left in the nebulous 
and frustrate state in which it now is, our preaching of any 
message of salvation will be almost in vain. It is in relation to 
this that I want to show the difficulties which exist for the 
modern woman recruit going out for the first time, while 
recognizing as fairly as I can the bewilderment with which the 
pre-war mind must regard the strange mixture of extreme 
capability and ardent immaturity which is the modern young 
woman of to-day. It is the capability which immediately 
impresses the senior, but there is no doubt that the period of 
immaturity is greatly prolonged in these days and the emotional 
development correspondingly retarded. My own mother, typical 
of her generation, was mother of three children before she was 
24 years old; these young women of any age up to 30 years 
put on a ‘gym’ costume and look—and, what is more potentially 
important, feel—like girls of 18. Who shall say that is not good? 
But it symbolizes such a profound change of opinion, moulding 
all they are and do, that often the two minds can only clash in 
a wild and confusing, even though silent, conflict. Each feels 
she is confronted with something strange, the language of 
which she can hardly understand. 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine the problem 
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lay only between senior and junior, It lies deeper. Two or three 
women of equal status may also find almost insoluble the 
problem of so living together that people looking at them are 
able to say: ‘See how these Christians love one another.’ And 
of course the problem is not confined to women only. But I 
am training women candidates and it is almost always a single 
woman to whom they go, so that for me the issue lies there. 

To make the situation more poignant, there is for the young 
recruit of these days the tremendous challenge of the reclaimed 
secret of Christianity as Love. Those of them who in the colleges 
are made to see the vital need of working through to love in 
personal relationships, go out with something in their minds 
whereby they must standardize everything. If a young mission- 
ary’s efforts to secure an adjustment with her fellow-missionary 
are frustrated, if she herself cannot find her way through, she 
must inevitably suffer under a miserable sense of guilt. The 
more sensitive mind is soon in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the crushing weight of defeat in herself and the apparent 
lack of understanding in those around her, who seem to be 
putting the emphasis on something entirely different. It may 
end for her in bitterness in the inability to affirm what she 
knows to be the truth for her generation (bitterness, that terrible 
disintegrator of fine things), or in a taming down to ‘getting on 
with the job’ and finding a more superficial satisfaction in that. 

I think we should all agree that it would be futile and 
disgraceful to say: ‘Women, being women, cannot live together 
in peace and harmony; let us build ourselves houses and dwell 
alone.’ I believe for myself that would be to show to the world 
the most iniquitous denial of what is possible in Christ. If 
Christ cannot save me from those things that jar on my fellow- 
missionary, then I have but a thin message of salvation; and 
if I cannot help my English sister to get through certain selfish 
attitudes which create unhappiness for myself or any one else, 
how can I say that I have come to help my African or Indian 
sister to’get through hers? 

I know, too, that unless I have another soul with whom I 
am intimate enough to go deep, my own egocentricity has too 
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little to work on. My pupils or others around me, unless they 
are of equal intelligence or background and have the same 
vigour of self-assertion as myself, can do little to call out into 
the light, so that I can recognize and deal with them, those 
latent jealousies, prides, unrealities, ‘self-nesses,’ hiding away 
and obscuring the reality of my being and my witness. To be 
‘top dog’ everywhere is the most fatal thing; there must be a 


rubbing up against another ego as strong and self-assertive as 
myself if I am to sanctify myself. 


If we can face the situation frankly as it is, if we can be 
interested and alarmed together, we may come to a fuller under- 
standing and through a practical application of what we can 
find may build for ourselves a finer structure. The whole 
problem of achieving friendship lies in it, and women as a 
whole have not yet mastered the art of friendship between 
themselves. They have had no need to; the depth of their 
emotions has been centred in husband and children, and where 
they have not found that outlet they have too seldom learned 
what to do with these emotions. They have the instinct to 
possess and fight for their own, they have the perfectly natural 
possessive, jealous and mothering instinct. These instincts do 
not melt away naturally if a woman is not married. We have 
to recognize them in ourselves and deal with them by lifting 
them on to a higher and more selfless plane. The values of a 
close relationship, the daily companionship, the shared life 
interest in a home—in working out these lies to a great extent 
our sanctification. And if we are forced to work them out with 
someone from whom we are temperamentally different, then if 
we can set out on it together the adventure is larger, there are 
deeper levels to be touched and the chance of a finer victory. 

Our pitfalls lie in these unsanctified natural instincts, which 
create such an attitude as, for example, seeing the new recruit 
as ‘someone to help me in the job,’ or (less conscious perhaps) 
‘someone on whom I can lavish my mothering instinct,’ while 
we fail to realize that the Christlike thing is not to use any 
person to satisfy ourselves, but to see that she goes free of us 
and our requirements and self-expression. 
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That the question is acute is proved by abundant testimony. 
I quote from five letters! written from the field by young 
missionaries who set out with high hopes and great possibilities. 
It is the wastage of these that concerns me. It is pitiful to see 
a young missionary come home with fine things entangled and 
stifled. No senior or junior would say: ‘The evil is all in her 
and none in me.’ But all of us would say that conditions are 
wrong. There is truth in what these young recruits express 
when they say: 

Somehow we missionaries love the job better than we love each other. And 
so we all close up. You know I’m not a bit strong in Christ, and other people's 
attitudes catch me so easily. We just seem to live as though He were not there 
at all. 

We get on all right if I let myself be ordered about (quite in a motherly 
way), but it’s awfully bad, somehow, because it makes me feel childish. I’ve 
stopped using my own initiative, it makes such a mess while I’m learning by 
making mistakes! And she’s always so busy and so tired. But it’s wrong, some- 
how, because after all I’m 29 years old. 

I think living with a person with whom one has to go under all the time, 
in a way, does things to you. I’m just wondering if I shall get so used to doing 
it that I’ll soon be a nonentity. Yet she is most awfully kind to me (if I’m good)). 

No one ever puts things lofty enough out here, and they don’t see what 
the best part of me is struggling to stick to all the time. If only I had time to 
learn what is happening to me. They’d be horrified if they knew what was 
inside me. 

If only seniors would have patience with us while we go through our first 
shattering experiences, we shouldn't get so hard. I simply can't cope. I’m not 
a St Paul; I’m a very wobbly and immature Christian. And oh ! the temptation 
to be hard. To say you don’t care and to slam into the job, as it’s got to be done 
and it seems the only important thing in the whole world here. 


In creating and building up any work which is to be a 
balanced and perfect whole we need a whole mind working on 
it. No single mind is a whole mind. Minds can be roughly 
divided into three types: First, there are those rare minds, not 
much in evidence in this day of technical and mechanistic 
thought and generally found in not too robust bodies, which 
have the gift of initiative and creative insight. Missionaries 
with these minds are invaluable to any group of builders, 


» All letters are quoted by permission.—F. A. 
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They trouble the waters of our so-easily-fixed habits, urge us 
to escape into a larger world, and do it by hurling at us a further 
challenge. Then there are the intellectual minds, which can be 
the necessary tools for the practical application of the fruits of 
insight. And lastly, there are the repetitive minds which carry 
out the scheme. 

I am well aware that you cannot arbitrarily cut people into 
those three categories, but I say that all the capacities are 
necessary. And I say it because I want to put in a plea for 
an intelligent recognition of a young missionary’s individual 
capacity and for a chance to be given her to develop it to the 
best. 

The first type of mind is the most difficult—a trouble to the 
owner herself and everyone else while she is young. Under 
stress of circumstances she can only become either more 
creative or neurotic; there is no middle way. Being eager and 
sensitive, a restive spirit against prison bars, she is more liable 
to nervous strain than the more temperate type. It takes her 
longer to adjust to life. To follow its truth her mind has to 
deepen and she is for a time self-centred, not from choice but 
from necessity. She easily acquires an inferiority complex which 
undermines self-confidence and if she hits her idealistic head 
too long on monotonous and (to her) almost valueless routine, 
the positiveness of her eager initiative is replaced by the 
negativeness of a more or less submissive resignation; she either 
breaks down or tames down, and the latter is the greater and 
more frequent tragedy. Such a mind is an unmitigated nuisance 
to an older woman who wants it ‘for the job’; but for one who 
has enough sensitive intelligence to see the truth, surely there 
is a real delight in helping to develop its wings. 

We all stand in front of a situation in which the amount 
of work we have to get through in school or hospital seems 
sometimes the only thing that fills the horizon. People with 
these minds, if we will only give them their chance, are those 
who may lead us out of the impasse. They will not find a solution 
for the problem. (Those two words, as L. P. Jacks reminds us, 
are not mentioned in the Bible at all.) They will do more than 
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solve a problem, they will lead us out to face a further challenge. 
We desperately need creative, spiritual thinkers, but we too 
often turn them into neurotics and then say what a nuisance 
they are. — 

Above all others such people need their time of silence and 
quiet. To rob them is to do them untold harm physically, 


mentally and spiritually. Here let some of these speak for 
themselves: 


We get so strung up, here in ——-. That is why one has got to have rest 
and quiet time. I think why I felt so horribly ill all that year was because I was 
absolutely unable to get either properly. 


It is the awful grind of going on day after day just because you have got 
to whether you like it or not, and just because there is such a huge job, much 
too big to be done, and your whole being knows it in a kind of awful despair. 


You ask where I go for my quiet time, where I find thinking room. The 
problem is when. I have never felt so tired and it is only my second year. I 
cannot think, I just go on and it gets harder and harder even to pray. 

We are so obsessed with doing the next thing and then the next, that we 
never get time to know each other. It doesn’t seem possible to get any sort of 
unity between us at all. That is one ideal going ! 


I wanted to be patient, but there is no time. I have just got to take the 
quicker way and be hard and ‘bossy.’ 


With regard to the second type of mind, the intellectual, 
we have two sorts, the strong and the weaker. In the strong 
there is an urgent desire for knowledge which will not be let, 
whatever the circumstances. But there are dozens of young 
missionaries who with a little encouragement and chance would 
not have let their mental powers go to such waste as is actually 
the case. The same cry of ‘no time’ robs them of this birthright 
too. They come back keen on ‘the job’ but with their minds 
already in the rut of ‘the job’ and more or less satisfied that 
it should be so. 

But here is something from a young missionary who went 
out to one of our finest seniors: 


One of the things which has helped most has been reading together. It 
is the sharing of one’s thoughts, looking out together at something bigger, 
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that gets you away from self and out on things that matter. We did not keep 
regular times for reading, but always when she saw that something was getting 
on top of me she would make time to sit down and read something together, 
perhaps a piece from The Christian Experience of Forgiveness or Freedom in 
the Modern World; but sometimes if we felt it was our sense of humour going 
we would read Milne’s Winnie the Pooh or something like that. Invariably we 
went back to work after our times of reading with a fresh supply of patience 
or courage or gaiety or whatever it was we needed, because things had got 
back into their right proportion. 

Without that half-hour’s reading the next few hours, perhaps days, might 
have been lived on the wrong value. 


The repetitive type of mind is beloved of the overworked 
senior, and things being as they are who can wonder? But 
there is danger for people with this type of mind too, unless 
the senior is awake to it. You can work to a vision, or you can 
pass your time simply reacting to the needs of the moment. It 
makes a wide and fateful difference which you do, and this 
type of woman needs help in keeping some kind of vision before 
herself. To quote again: 


It is one thing after another. I have only been out a month and already 
quiet time becomes increasingly difficult. When you live in a whirl from 
7.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. it is not easy suddenly to become quiet in your mind. 
You know how easy it is for me to like doing, doing, doing, and how easy to 
let mind things go, but I am too exhausted with the heat and the work to do 
anything but fall into a sort of stupid doze if I do kneel down to pray. 


There are seniors all over the world to whom it is a delight 
to send a young missionary; women who are really foremost 
companions in as wide and starlight adventure as the most 
idealistic girl could wish. A young missionary has just come 
home from such a one. The fight with a certain moodiness she 
began to tackle when she was in college has been understood 
and nearly conquered. She has come home on her feet, her 
spiritual life alert and fresh, new capacities developing and life 
immensely enlarged. Her talk is of the thrill of people, of ‘the 
job’ only in relation to people and it is to people that she longs 
to go back. That is a thing for which to thank God and from 
which to take courage. The fact that it is a joy to send a girl 
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to some seniors, and to send her to others is a frightening and 
woeful business, speaks for itself: 


When I had been out three months I went to live with a senior who had a 
marvellous love and understanding of the people. One of those people who 
looked for and found the good in the African, fostered it and made it grow. 
I watched her with them, talking to them, dealing with different ones, handling 
palavers, etc. From her I learnt their difficulties, the tremendous amount they 
had to fight through, and heard of and saw girls she had known and helped 
to win through, who had become fine leaders and real friends to her. 

After some months another change was made, and this time I found myself 
working with a colleague having an utterly different point of view. She seemed 
to expect them to do wrong and to see only imperfect motives and mean 
ambitions. I watched her dealing with them and talking to them and some- 
times it made me feel they were not worth working for and certainly not people 
one could make friends of. I began to wonder sometimes if we were in the 
right place at all, and if we had not better chuck up the whole job and come 
home. I had had enough experience with my first colleague to be able to keep 
my feet, but if I had been sent to the last one first I should have come home 
utterly disillusioned. 


This second missionary is one of those failures of whom 
we must be aware before we send to her a young colleague 
upon whom in those first two years environment is bound to 
make a profound impression. Hers is only one expression of 
failure. There are many, but I believe all failure comes under 
one truth: the failures amongst missionaries are those who 
have lost the forward vital impulse, the life of the Spirit, because 
they have never got through their own spiritual, personal and 
social problems. This may be due either to the fact that they 
were the wrong kind to send out—people whose spiritual life 
was unreal—or because they have been caught in the cog of 
the mechanical routine of too much work, and have become 
exhausted and unable to deal with their problems. Failing to 
find success in their spiritual and mental life they are seeking 
it by putting almost all their vitality into ‘the job.’ 

But womanhood may not do that; womanhood means more 
than a bright vision of success in ‘a job’; it means patience and 
longsuffering and the deepening of gentlenesses; it means going 
down into deep places. Can success be taught to any young 
colleague by women who have grown old and sterile in spirit, 
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who have not themselves had the help or the courage to face 
and acknowledge the things that are important and the things 
that are not? 

We must see that failure is not repeated. We have made 
one great mistake in our training. We have spent much time 
in educating the girl in her spiritual life and preparing her for 
her work, but her emotional life we have left largely to take 
care of itself; and it is in the emotional life—this queer hinter- 
land which is in all of us—that there huddle the anxieties, 
timidities, antagonisms, self-deceptions, inferiorities, revenge 
attacks, superiorities and withdrawals which somehow our 
spiritual life does not go deep enough to touch, where all the 
fighting and friction and the wreckage begin and end. If a 
woman fails to adjust her emotional life and goes on uncon- 
sciously working with a sense of failure there, then the one spot 
where she can find success is in ‘the job’; but the almost inevit- 
able result of a sense of failure in the inner life of a woman is 
an urgent desire for power. I believe that to be the chief reason 
why women missionaries—and indeed those at home, too, when 
they get into some position of authority—so often lose that 
integral quality of Christlikeness, humility, and become so hard 
and dominating and so rabid about their work. 

Success must find its home on the spiritual plane above 
all and first of all. If success in ‘the job’ comes first, then life 
is certain to be foiled of its home and its peace, and if a recruit 
cannot cope with the spiritual and mental tensions as well as 
the physical tensions of the mission station, and cannot get help 
from her senior, then unless she has an extraordinarily strong 
and stabilized character naturally, she too can only follow the 
same losing course. Only those women who have stabilized 
their own emotional lives can know what is happening to any 
life in the process of stabilization, and can show a clear way 
through. There would be hope if we at home and those abroad 
could get fired with the conviction that the present situation 
is not good enough, that there is a forward step of under- 
standing and a deeper way of knowing, which hold the salvation 
for which we are looking. It is not that we are blaming people 
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for failing; no one has a right to blame anyone but herself, but 
there is everything to learn and to understand, and the road 
to the new happiness in relationships is a road of far more 
intelligence, far more honesty, far more realism and far more 
freedom for people to find their own way to spiritual beauty 
than we have so far travelled. 

How are we to meet the situation? It must be by govern- 
ments, missionary societies and committees, missionaries and 
recruits facing frankly and honestly the situation as it is and 
together working a way through. To be practical the following 
suggestions may give us a start. 

As regards governments: these are the bodies which we shall 
perhaps find most difficult to convert to the truth that the 
quality of the teacher is of more value in the end than the 
results of an overcrowded syllabus. Certainly they must 
occasionally feel a doubt about the adequacy of our present 
educational results at home, and wonder if they are quite on 
the right track even in our own schools. We too often turn out 
people who have accumulated knowledge but have not learnt 
the way to a balanced and growing personality. We see in the 
chaos of to-day a society with a complex existence but little 
of the more abundant life. Even if the progressive among 
government officers would heartily concur with such a state- 
ment, the minor officials who are working the thing out, and 
are having to depend on concrete and statistical results, cannot 
help planning success on clocks and systems and examination 
results. But we shall have to believe that government officers 
will be friendly and humble enough to face the situation with 
us as we try to guide the moving forces into these new channels, 
and to acknowledge that the sort of syllabus that drags teachers 
along by the hair of their heads with never a moment to turn 
aside and ‘waste’ some time getting contact with pupils (and 
with their own souls) is death to ultimate happiness in the 
building up of fine things. 

As regards missionary committees: these will have to look 
with a steadiness devoid of sentimentality into the whole 
question of the kind of personality we are to send abroad, and 
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we must be continually re-thinking the question of the world 
situation as it affects missionaries and their message, and the 
personalities capable of finding their way in ever-changing 
conditions. 

Whatever the other qualifications needed, we must send 
out people who are growing into the kind of personality which 
will react, as to a living stimulus, to every possible condition. 
We must look for the signs of a conquering personality. 

For most women candidates the training should be long 
enough to give time for self-understanding and for stabilizing 
emotional life on some kind of conquering basis. This is the 
most essential thing to learn and for some a year is far too 
short. When a recruit has become aware of something in herself 
which may mar her future, it is obviously not by seeing what is 
wrong that she is saved. Old habits of mind have to be replaced 
by new habits of thought and they are so obstinate that this 
takes time. 

We shall have to face also the question of how far we are 
to be governed by the practical necessity of demand and supply, 
or whether here, too, we are to stretch out to a more far-reaching 
issue. We shelve this question because it seems useless to talk 
of it; there are overworked people everywhere crying out for 
help all the time and there seems to be a vicious circle—or 
rather a dead end. But the dead end must not be in our minds; 
that is a hardening we may not permit ourselves. If we could get 
rid of our frightened thinking, and realize that everything 
hangs on the quality of Christianity we offer, we might by some 
gesture of faith in God find a way through. 

We shall have to realize that in building up the recruit the 
mental and emotional health is of even more importance than 
the health of the body. Few men, I think, can fully understand 
how much the emotional life of a woman plays in the matter 
of her health, and this is far more acute in tropical countries. 
Therefore there ought to be on our medical boards qualified 
women doctors well alive to nervous conditions. Much more 
use, too, could be made of medical women on the field. I believe 
many breakdowns on the part of women missionaries could be 
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avoided if they were examined by a good physician, and further, 
that a thorough medical examination at the end of the first 
twelve months abroad might save a breakdown later on. 

The committee responsible for sending out recruits should 
make an intelligent survey of its senior women in the field, 
and as far as possible send recruits to those women who will 
know how to help them stand on their feet during those first 
two difficult years. After that they may be allowed to go any- 
where. There are numberless quiet women who have built up 
no large and successful organization but who are just those to 
whom to send a young missionary. A large organization is 
generally the worst place possible for a recruit: everything is 
subservient to the carrying on of the organization, and the 
recruit starts straight in to the strain of it the moment she 
arrives. 

As regards senior missionaries: they should realize that the 
building up of the young missionary’s life must be continued 
in the field, it can only be begun in the missionary college. 
Up to the present the attitude has often been: ‘People who come 
out cannot expect to be understood,’ or ‘We have no time to 
understand a temperamental girl,’ and there is a certain justifica- 
tion in that attitude. But the time has gone when it was good 
enough. Understanding, it is now realized, is the most important 
thing to learn, and in these days those who are engaged in 
training have the right to expect it for recruits. When a trainer 
sends out a young missionary she should be able to rely on the 
Christian group being the place in which the immature spiritual 
capabilities of the young missionary will have the chance of 
developing to their best. i 

The chief emphasis is now no longer laid on the darkness 
of supposedly unenlightened and ignorant people waiting to 
be converted. The focus point is the quality of the Christian 
family, wherever it is and of whatever it is composed. The 
Christian group is to be a light to lighten darkness. If it put out 
any flickering light in a young life it is a terrible indictment. 
A new sensitiveness and understanding among us towards each 

other is bitterly needed. 
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I believe every woman missionary, young or old, should 
face the difficulties peculiar to women in the life of a mission 
station in a tropical country: temperamental difficulties and 
instinctive hunger to possess and rule. We live in the most 
self-conscious age the heavens have ever looked down upon, 
and we may as well be self-conscious to some purpose. Our 
self-consciousness is making us lose vigour and hope, because 
our purpose is not large enough to save us from ourselves. 
We have put ‘the job’ in the place of God. But the spiritual 
way is a dangerous and strait road, and it is hopeless to try and 
walk in it unless we are first agreed with God. 

As regards recruits: if they are to make love to God and their 
brother the guiding truth in a deeper way than before, then it 
must not be a shallow and sentimental thing. It must be grounded 
in the eternal strengths and acquisitions of the past. ‘Destruc- 
tive criticism is a necessary preliminary to transfiguration,’ in 
order to break down barriers. Sometimes we have to do that 
with the past, to see where the wrong turning was taken, but 
the past is teeming with incentive too. If those of the older 
generation worked on a principle of action, those of the younger 
are finding that they are more often working on the mood of 
the moment. They must learn to see that they will not have 
much to give until they have found a love forged out of such 
communion with God that it holds in its hands strong, gentle 
reverencies and humilities, as well as vigorous, turbulent things 
like visions and discontents, impatiences and struggles. They 
will have to realize that the older people will need great patience 
with them while they are working it out. At present, with all 
their talk of fellowship they stand too near the indictment of 
Nietzsche: 


And this hypocrisy found I worst among them, that even they that say 
they have the virtue of love, feign that virtue. . . . It is mediocrity though it 
be called love, and ye shall perish of your many petty virtues. Too much yield- 
ing to yourselves—this is your soil! But to grow tall a tree must wind hard roots 
round hard rocks. Oh, that ye would renounce all half-willing. . . . 


We are seeing with humbled eyes that only a loving super- 
personal Power can rescue us from the impasse, on the one 
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hand of being overwhelmed by the impossibility of any situa- 
tion, on the other, of becoming hardened to it. We see, too, a 
new valuation of a deeper kind of reality arising, based on the 
psychological understanding of human nature, which surely 
contains the germ of a better way of living together. It seems 
to me there is here the point at which advance must lie, a point 
where we penetrate a little more deeply into those two com- 
mandments of Jesus Christ, which, after all, are the laws of 
the Kingdom. We must be in agreement with those two com- 
mandments, or we are on the wrong road. They are the test 
of the right road. 

We know in our hearts that love is the one thing we lack, 
but we may still be too frightened to face the issue and all it 
involves. This is not a thing that can be learned en masse; it 
must go deeper than the ordinary meaning of the word ‘fellow- 
ship.’ It is ultimately individual soul with individual soul. 

On my desk lies a letter from another young missionary 
writing to students in training. It brings an appeal from people 
who know what is the matter with us. 


I have just landed at B, and went with seven other Europeans to a small 
native church in the bush. The service was in the native tongue until we came 
to the sermon. Then this happens: the gentle dark face which looks down on 
us from the pulpit sees a row of white faces among his congregation and com- 
mences to speak in English. He greets us all. He says his people have much 
to thank us for, that they think much of us that we have left our people in 
England and come to help them. That we have given up so much. But it is 
not enough. He turns to St Mark x, 21 (“One thing thou lackest’), and he begs 
us to go and find out what is the thing we lack that prevents the perfect picture 
of Jesus for them to see. 

If his voice could only reach you in England, when he said that. ‘One thing 
thou lackest—one thing thou lackest. . . .’ 


F. ALLSHORN 











SOME NOTES ON CORPORATE LIV- 
ING IN RELATION TO THE 
MISSIONARY WITNESS 


By F. MACKENZIE 


‘T° admit the complexity of the world’s life to-day is a 

commonplace, in which missionary life and work are 
also involved. Even at the time of the World Missionary Con- 
ference in 1910 we could speak of ‘unevangelized lands’ and 
classify Christian and non-Christian countries more or less 
geographically. Nowadays we seem to see things differently. 
We recognize that paganism has its hold in our own country. 
In so-called non-Christian lands Christian standards are seen 
influencing life and thought; while alongside, in these same 
communities, there is criticism of the Christian and his faith. 
Religion in some countries is breaking up into national forms, 
some of which are definitely anti-Christian and others again 
are Christian, but with a bias, which has a distorting effect. 
Religious people, followers of Christ, are found separating 
themselves from the life of the organized Churches; while within 
the life of these Churches are many whose Christian influence 
is unfelt and whose missionary vision is non-existent. In fact, 
in spite of much wonderful progress in the spread of the Gospel, 
this would seem to be a time when to an open-minded, sincere 
judgment it appears true that Christian missionary witness, in 
its world-wide sense, faces grave and difficult issues and is 
challenged almost to the point of defeat. 

We have learned many lessons since the World Missionary 
Conference. In countless ways it has been realized that only 
the best in missionary organization and method and equipment 
are worthy to be offered, in the name of Christ, to those who do 


not acknowledge Him. At the same time these things in them- 
gta 
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selves are empty and useless, exhibited apart from a quality 
of life of which they are the expression. Christianity has the 
fact of the Incarnation at its heart and spreads from one life 
to another. It may be, therefore, that in the region of personal 
relationships we can discover something of the cause of the 
weakness and insignificance of much Christian missionary 
witness to-day, at home and abroad. 

For long now in the Christian Church and the Christian 
mission we have tended to view quality of life in an individual 
sense. We have thought of men and women, in isolation from 
the life of the community, as endowed each with his or her own 
peculiar gifts and powers. It has been usual, of course, for these 
individuals to co-operate at times, for convenience or on 
grounds of preference. In it all, however, they have been esti- 
mated and have estimated themselves as individuals and have 
been judged by their individual successes and failures." 

In this atmosphere of individualism there have become 
possible at its worst those painful situations which have been 
known in missionary life and the life of the Church at home, 
when workers ignore their colleagues, or even actively oppose 
their efforts; or when the foreign mission stands over against 
a local Christian community in a conscious attitude of ruler 
to ruled, sometimes faintly disguised as that of parent to child. 
In lesser degrees of intensity, too, before these final stages have 
been reached, there have emerged many difficulties in personal 
relationships, such as want of frankness, sense of inferiority, 
irritation, hurt pride, impatience, masterfulness, undue stress 
of busyness and all the problems arising out of such things 
which make difficult, if not impossible, the fellowship in which 
alone Christian faith is not denied. 

In the attempt to discover ways in which the principles of 
corporate living were being formulated and consciously put to 
the test, modern missionary experiment, as recorded, did not 
seem to offer much notable material, while the accounts of 


1 An attitude of individualism lies often behind the use of descriptive titles such 
as ‘the missionary pioneer,’ ‘the missionary leader,’ perhaps even ‘the missionary states- 
man.’ Also the individual possessive attitude is allowed to pass without criticism in the 
use of phrases such as ‘my work,’ ‘my converts,’ and so forth. 


34 
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some modern exploration, on the other hand, were full of 
suggestion. In what follows an attempt will be made to illustrate 
this. The books drawn upon for quotation are George Leigh 
Mallory, by David Pye; First Over Everest, 1933; The Land 
that God gave Cain, by J. M. Scott; and Masefield’s novel, 
Bird of Dawning. The list could be extended with advantage. 

In modern exploration the problem of personal relationships 
is frankly recognized—cf. Scott: ‘It is a rather frightening 
thing going off to spend a year with a man one does not know.’ 
The recognition of a problem often brings the process of its 
solution into sight. The Christian missionary enterprise, how- 
ever, has at times felt it unworthy of a Christian profession to 
acknowledge a difficulty of this kind; or it has tried to avoid 
it by allocating workers as far as possible to sharply divided 
spheres of service. 

In exploration, it would seem that a beginning of meeting 
this problem of personal relationships is made by uniting all 
who are to take part in the expedition, at an early stage, in 
intensive study of the objective and all the preparations needed 
for its attainment. Scott describes the continual talk of plans 
whenever he and H. G. Watkins met. In First Over Everest we 
read : 


The team spirit was highly developed; it was inspiring to note the unison 
and harmony in which all worked, how difficulties were moulded into gains, 
how prejudices were turned to good account. 


We see, in fact, the whole conception of the objective built 
up through the united efforts of all those who were to take part 
in the attempt to reach it. The work done at these preliminary 
stages was detailed and hard; but as one member after another 
joined the exploring group, they were welcomed not only for 
their skill but for themselves. In preparation the imagination 
of each was taxed to the utmost that full advantage might be 
taken of every opportunity for progress; and possible disasters 
were visualized beforehand, so that should they occur they 
might be prevented from becoming devastating. Thus we see 
success and difficulty faced from the first together. Throughout 
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runs a deep sense of responsibility for all concerned in the 
task. In First Over Everest this is expressed in a note added to 
the description of the great experience of flying through the 
blizzard ice plume which rages across the top of the mountain: 


We realized that our passage through it had been the great adventure of 
our flight. Still it was not our business to have adventures, for adventures 
are eschewed by all well-organized expeditions. 


Mallory’s ascents of Everest, too, are described as again 
and again putting responsibility for the safety of the whole 
group above any possible individual attainment at the cost of 
others. 

In corporate living there must be leadership, but the quality 
of the leadership is estimated in terms of the life of the com- 
munity. It is productive, not autocratic. At times the leader 
has to make lonely decisions, that is his job and his contribution 
to the common task; but he is never apart from consideration 
of the group. Watkins’s peculiar gift is described as being that 
he made every one a boss of something and so allowed him to feel a personal 


pride in every achievement. We were interested in each other and fascinated 
by ourselves. 


There is a suggestion here of that which the seventy experi- 
enced on their return rejoicing after the successes of their 
mission as given in St Luke x, 18, when Jesus said, ‘I beheld 
Satan fallen as lightning from heaven.’ 

Mallory is described in his Cambridge days, before he 
entered upon his life-work, in these words: 

He often expressed amazement at the lack of care with which people in 


general conducted their relationships compared with their painstaking industry, 
say, over money-making. 


Scott says also of Watkins: 


The most important factor was Watkins’s gift of translating anything that 
went wrong between us into a personal challenge by the weather or the country: 





1A further interesting illustration in reference to missionary work is found in the 
joint concern’ with regard to economy which every one exercised. Scott says: ‘We were 
travelling steerage to save money which might be better spent on equipment.’ In the 
much wealthier expedition described in Flight Over Everest there is found the same 
corporate concern with regard to funds, that nothing vital might suffer. 
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so that what might have been a cause of difference became instead a common 
bond. 


Modern exploration throws some interesting side-lights on 
the subject of authority and discipline. Discipline in the sense 
of blind obedience to authority has no place in the modern 
picture. The older expeditions are contrasted with later ones 
in this sense. In the older expeditions, especially where the 
object was trade and money-making rather than scientific 
research, naturally many uneducated men formed the crews of 
ships and so on, and iron discipline was the method whereby 
trouble was avoided. Any means were justified in subordinating 
mutinous members of a ship’s company or travelling party. 
Masefield’s Bird of Dawning in a phrase suggests the rational 
side even of this stern old type of discipline. In an open boat 
after shipwreck an old sailor is thus described: ‘Kemble, a 
tower of strength, whose experience had made him a believer 
in authority under all conditions.’ There we get the suggestion 
of the stabilizing power of discipline and authority, related to 
a purpose. In modern exploration we find this rational discipline 
used to the full for the sake of the end to be attained by all. 
This forms an interesting contrast to the frequent petty insub- 
ordination found in missionary life, which seems due to an 
individualistic outlook. 

Scott, further, in The Land that God gave Cain, discusses 
in some detail the important point of relationships amongst 
people of different social backgrounds and degrees of education, 
who are thrown together in a common cause. 


When living with men of different upbringing and different traditions 
one frequently comes across canons which may seem absurd to an impartial 
observer. If an educated man argues the point he will probably win, especially 
if he is the boss; but thenceforth he has lost respect in the eyes of the other 
man and mutual confidence has disappeared. Once a definite command has 
been given, at any rate in a matter of principle, an expedition loses its amateur 
status and becomes a parade. 


This attitude of regard for the other man as forming an 
essential aspect of the corporate working of the expedition 
went very far. In this connexion the picture given of the relations 
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of Scott and Watkins with Robert Michelin their trapper guide 
is fundamentally important: 


He was paid to travel with us; his upbringing was totally different; he was 
sensitive and yet slow to speak his mind and cure a grievance; he was obstinate 
both in his reasoned convictions and his superstitions. There were incidents 
like the breaking of the Sabbath and the ghosties which had kept him awake 
in our house. These had been easily corrected but there was also the necessity 
of modifying our ideas about food to meet Robert’s convictions and of keeping 
our conversation within his range. Yet after a little we found the latter sur- 
prisingly easy. Living a strenuous life with a simple objective one has small 
desire to be abstruse. . . . Every problem resolved itself into the question, 
‘Will it help the journey?’ . . . For the rest we learned to trust Robert’s 
judgment with regard to line and country, etc., knowing he was just as keen 
as we were, though perhaps for a different reason, to finish the work in the 
best way possible. 


See also the following: 


Never again did we forget it was Sunday, for on the occasion of our 
faux pas we determined henceforward to keep our behaviour above the 
criticism of our guide, and to this end instituted a penalty for undrawing-room 
remarks 


Social relationships had behind them self-discipline in 
relation to people of different traditions thrown together in 
this way, as the above quotations suggest, but even between 
Watkins and Scott themselves this same watchful regard was 
apparent. Scott says: 


One cannot deny the possibility of quarrels unless the parties concerned 
are ready to take the trouble to avoid them. I do not think there was ever much 
danger for Watkins and me in this respect. We saw eye to eye in most things, 
we laughed at each other too much; and since in the early stages of our acquaint- 
ance I had discovered his utter scorn for anyone who lost control of himself, 
I was particularly careful to guard my temper in his presence. 


It is interesting to note further that modern exploration 
seems to suggest that asceticism is an outcome of an individual- 
istic attitude to life. The corporate living of modern exploration 
is not ashamed of normality, even of comfort, which has to 
be secured against great odds by the taking of much personal 
trouble. The power to be normal, by taking trouble against 
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odds, is said to bring great happiness. The attitude, too, of 
modern exploration to risks is clearly defined. Risks were taken 
when they were part of the job. They were never sought in 
bravado nor permitted for the satisfaction of some personal 
whim. Life was regarded as the last stake, to be kept back till 
all else had failed, and then to be played calmly as the rest of 
the game had been played. 

Leigh Mallory’s words, attempting to give an account of 
a Mont Blanc climb seen in retrospect, in terms of sensations 
and emotions rather than of facts, may be quoted to suggest the 
poise of a man’s spirit in the midst of such adventure. 


How to get the best of it all? One must conquer, achieve, get to the top; 
one must know the end to be convinced that one can win the end—to know 
there’s no dream that mustn’t be dared. . . . Is this the summit, crowning 
the day? How cool and quiet! We’re not exultant; but delighted, joyful, soberly 
astonished. . . . Have we vanquished an enemy? None but ourselves. Have 
we gained success? The word means nothing here. Have we won a kingdom? 
No . . . and yes. We have achieved an ultimate satisfaction . . . fulfilled a 
destiny. . . . To struggle and to understand—never the last without the 
other; such is the law. . . . 


Turning, however, to the actual conditions of missionary 
life, it must now be considered whether there is a definite 
application to missionary needs which can be drawn from the 
seeming preoccupation of modern exploration with the problems 
of personal relationships. At the outset it might of course be 
urged that exploring parties have not always maintained those 
standards of corporate life which the above quotations outline. 
It would be easy also to show that missionary life can provide 
instance after instance of harmonious fellowship in an arduous 
service. Such facts, however, do not really affect the issue 
involved. The experience of modern exploration as narrated 
raises a definite question in the Christian mind. From the 
Christian standpoint, is life conceived in terms of the com- 
munity, merely something desirable in itself because of its 
pleasantness—a matter of preference amongst those who can 
make use of certain attitudes in relation to their fellows? Or 
is it the case, as the thinking of some modern explorers would 
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seem to maintain, that corporate living wrought out in the 
midst of the simplicities and complexities of daily human 
contacts provides the conditions necessary for the realization 
of those heightened powers of personality, through which what 
is otherwise impossible may be achieved? Is human fellowship, 
in fact, something intended only for the enjoyment of those 
who care for it, or is it an experience, integral and necessary 
for the discovery of the will of God? In the case of the explorers, 
the success of their expedition was the great objective, but the 
community through whom this success might be achieved was 
ever continually important as the living element upon which 
all depended. In fact, the attainment of the very objective itself 
became merged ultimately in a sense of discovery of further 
and further ranges of the meaning of human life in its many 
relationships. In missionary work the objective is the setting of 
human life in the life of God; and even more vitally there, it 
would seem, must concern for human relationships be central 
in all that is undertaken. 

If, then, it can be granted that in the true adjustment of human 
relationships there are set free new and vital spiritual influences 
affecting every part of life, there remains still for missionary 
experiment the patient proving of ways and means through 
which that which has been seen by faith may become realized 
in fact. In this connexion different lines of investigation suggest 
themselves—the difficult problem of how the appreciation of 
personality may be cultivated until it becomes the basal attitude 
of the approach of one life to another; the devising even of 
lines of reorganization of missionary life, so that leadership is 
conceived of as creative of personality, setting free the gifts 
and powers of all for the good of the whole work, and loyal 
co-operation is practised with growing understanding of what 
it involves and requires. In addition there must be the discussion 
of practical questions related to the adjustment of work and 
environment, involving the fact that consideration of the actual 
setting of life is important and not a mere indulgence of human 
frailty. Missionary life concerned continually in some such 
fashion both with human need and human possibility would 
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tend to escape the rigid barrenness of routine. The demand 
involved for adjustment to many changing situations would 
stress the sense of necessity for dependence upon God; and 
His power in the lives of men would thus be manifested and be 
made evident to the broken and confused spirit of the world 
to-day. 

It is hoped that the line taken in this paper will not be felt 
to be inadequate in relation to the great objective of a prevailing 
missionary witness. It would appear that there is a philosophy 
behind the fact of life in personal relationships which if developed 
by competent minds would ultimately affect the everyday 
practice of living, setting free vitalizing possibilities for society; 
and beyond this also, that in the conception of life lived in full 
recognition of the community there is essentially a religious 
experience to be unfolded, in which more and more the power 
to world evangelization will be manifested .? 

F. MACKENZIE 
21Cf. The Abingdon Commentary—Book of Ruth. Perhaps the greatest lesson of the 
book is that the way of happiness lies through intelligent co-operation with others. The 
individual virtues possessed by each character would not have sufficed in themselves to 
achieve the happy result. It is our human limitations from which no one is free which 
make us essential to one another. To give what we can in gracious co-operation with those 


who can give what we cannot—this is the path by which we may best serve, not only our 
own ace, but posterity (p. 380). 




















THE GERMAN FAITH MOVEMENT 


(DIE DEUTSCHE GLAUBENSBEWEGUNG) 
By J. WITTE, D.D. 


N no ‘Christian’ country at any one time are all the people 
actually Christians, even if—as in Germany—all are 
baptized and confirmed and members of a Christian Church. 
Again and again, therefore, in the history of Christianity move- 
ments have arisen within the Church itself, pagan movements 
in opposition to Christianity and yet counterfeiting it. Among 
such movements, for example, were pantheistic German 
mysticism, socinianism and rationalism which almost despoiled 
the Gospel of its whole scriptural content. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, when the whole of life was in process 
of emancipation from the dominance of the Church and it 
became possible in ‘Christian’ lands to reject or to confess 
any religion one wished, two currents of thought entered 
Germany alongside Christianity. One current was that of 
theoretical and practical atheism, materialism and naturalism, 
repudiating every religion as outworn and injurious. This 
current drew its adherents more especially from scientists, 
from those educated in scientific ways of thought and from the 
working classes dominated by Marxist teaching. 

The second current of thought favoured religion, not the 
so-called ‘foreign’ Judaistic Christianity, but a religion which 
should be essentially German. A typical representative of this 
school was the scholar, Professor Paul de Lagarde (or Bétticher) 
(1827-91). The only thing of lasting value for him in the 
Christian message was ‘belief in God’s care for us here below 
and belief in an eternal personal future existence above.’ Jesus 
(he said) described Himself merely as a child of God, not as 
the Son of God in a particular sense; He was not the Messiah, 
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He even denied that He was the Messiah. It is obvious that 
‘His apostles were incapable of understanding Him aright.’ 
What the New Testament gives as the tenor of the Gospel is 
fetishism; the tales of the Resurrection are poetry, nothing 
more. The pious men of the Old Testament, and indeed 
Palestine itself, have nothing to do with us. ‘On the contrary, 
the German people have to assign to religion a place in relation 
to their nationality.’ The heart of this German religion can never 
—as in the Judaic-Christian tradition—lie in the history of a 
past event, but only in an existing ‘object of religious senti- 
ment.’ This religion is the ancient German religion. Lagarde 
was very much in earnest about it: “They say thou art dead, 
O Father Odin, and yet thou hearest me when I call upon thee. 
. . » And week by week thy children gather to the places of 
worship to pray before thee and to give thanks.’ 

Lagarde demanded the removal of Christian theological 
faculties from the universities and their replacement by pro- 
fessorships of the science of religion; he demanded also the 
abolition of Christian religious instruction in the schools. He 
said: ‘We need the “‘present-ness” of God, not His past, there- 
fore we want to hear no more of Protestantism . . . nor of 
Catholicism nor of Christianity.’ 

The Englishman, Houston Stewart Chamberlain (1855- 
1927, son-in-law of Richard Wagner), worked on similar lines. 
In his book, Die Grundlagen des 19. Fahrhunderts (Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century), he took the position that Jesus was 
not a Jew but probably ‘an Aryan.’ The pure teaching of Jesus 
which was judaized and corrupted by the apostles, especially 
by Paul, conformed to the Aryan type. Chamberlain contended 
zealously for this pure Aryo-German religion. 

Again, the German pastor Arthur Bonus (1864-1930) 
craved for a Germanizing of Christianity in conformity with 
ancient German religion, as it has come down to us in the 
Edda and the Icelandic Sagas; everything Jewish must be 
expunged from Christianity. 

These theories have been echoed since 1g00 in the German 
Youth Movement which fosters ‘national religion’ and demands 
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a new ‘Church,’ in which ‘everything human is sacred’ and 
where ‘there is boundless room for a cult of beauty and joy.’ 
Franz Strassen wrote ‘German religion is nature religion,’ it 
is identical with the sacred German Universal Spirit (Allgeist). 
The confession of the German Fellowship of Faith (Glaubens- 
gemeinschaft), drawn up in 1912, runs: 


We confess the power of spirit and of life, which is immanent in the universe 
and in ourselves. Our perception and experience of the Universal Spirit as 
ultimate Truth and Being and as the power which works in and through us 
is at once the consciousness of a moral law within us, the ground of our confidence 


in its guidance and the primal cause of our faith in the high calling of the 
German race. 


A religion similar in thought to this ‘German religion’ had 
been fostered since 1859 by the free religious congregations 
of Germany which were socialist in essence, and approved a 
pantheistic and nationalist religion, abjuring Marxian atheism. 

After the war numerous unions were formed which stood 
—more in theory than in practice—for a German religion. 
Even in the evangelical Church there arose the ‘German Church’ 
group which wanted to put German legends and sagas in 
the place of the Old Testament, and demanded a ‘cleansing’ 
of Christianity from everything Jewish (an angry God, original 
sin, Jesus as the Lamb of God, the theory of atonement and 
the law, Paulinism and so on). 

National Socialism declared from the start that it was 
grounded on positive Christianity. And to-day it still holds 
firmly to this Christian foundation. But through the national 
revolution and the strong emphasis laid on racial theory in 
National Socialism there came into being an ‘induced current’ 
supported by some of the leading National Socialists (as A. 
Rosenberg and Dr von Leers), who began with great energy 
to found a German religion free from everything Christian. 
Through this movement there were gathered into one German 
Faith Movement (Deutsche Glaubensbewegung) all the associa- 
tions which had devoted themselves until then to fostering 
German religion. Associations of this sort were: Nordische 
Gaubensgemeinschaft (Nordic Fellowship of Faith), Nordische 
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Bewegung (The Nordic Movement), Die Nordungen (The 
Nordics), Adler und Falken (Eagles and Falcons), Irmin- 
Gemeinschaft (Irmin Fellowship), Edda-Gesellschaft (Edda 
Association), Nationale Kirche (National Church), Rig-Kreis 
(Rig-Circle), Deutsche Gemeinde (German Congregation), Her- 
mann-Bund (Hermann Alliance), Vereinigung der Freunde ger- 
manischer Ur- und Vorgeschichte (Union of Friends of German 
Ancient History), Gesellschaft fur germanische Ur- und Vor- 
geschichte (Association for German Ancient History), Herman- 
Wirth-Gesellschaft (Herman-Wirth Association) and so on. 
On May 22nd, 1934, all these unions were united in the German 
Faith Movement. The free religious communities too have been 
taken up into it. The leader of the Faith Movement is the 
indologue, Professor Dr J. W. Hauer of Tiibingen, who was 
formerly a Christian missionary of the Basel Mission in India. 

The most important books in which the new religious 
thought is to be met are the following: A. Rosenberg’s Der 
Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts (The Myth of the Twentieth 
Century); E. Bergmann’s Die Deutsche Nationalkirche (The 
German National Church); Deutschland, das Bildungsland der 
neuen Menschheit (Germany, the Pattern Land of the new Man- 
hood); J. W. Hauer’s Unser Kampf um einen freien, deutschen 
Glauben (Our Fight for a Free German Faith); H. Wirth’s Der 
Aufgang der Menschheit (The Rise of Manhood); Was heisst 
Deutsch? (What does ‘German’ mean?). Among periodicals 
should be mentioned: the Deutscher Glaube (German Faith) of 
J. W. Hauer; Der Reichswart (The Nation) of Count Reventlow; 
the Nordische Welt (Nordic World) of Dr von Leers; the 
Germanien (German Peoples) of H. Wirth; the Nordische 
Stimmen (Nordic Voices) of B. Kummer; the Nordischer Glaube 
(Nordic Faith) of L. Fahrenkrog; Die Briicke (The Bridge) 
of R. Felser. 

By large conferences very cleverly advertized, by newspaper 
articles and by circulars the new religion is being propagated 
through the whole of Germany, even indeed to German groups 
living far beyond the frontiers of the Reich. The number of 
places in Germany to-day where groups of adherents can be 
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found is about three hundred. The new religion has already 
instituted services of dedication (analogous to baptism), of 
consecration (analogous to confirmation) and wedding services. 
Bergmann has drawn up a long ‘church’ liturgy for ordering 
the services of the new religion. 

Standing apart from the German Faith Movement, although 
at one with the movement in its opposition to Christianity and 
the articles of their belief, are General Ludendorff and his 
wife, Mathilde. The latter has written the most mordant book 
against Christianity: Die Erlisung von Jesu Christo (‘The Salvation 
of Jesus Christ), The Tannenberg Union, into which the 
Ludendorffs had gathered their followers, has been dissolved 
by the State in most parts of Germany. But the circle of disciples 
continues and grows, having its intellectual focus in the period- 
ical, Am heiligen Quell deutscher Kraft (‘To the holy source 
of German power’). Ludendorff and his wife are opponents of 
the German Faith Movement because they say that any organiza- 
tion which has an ecclesiastical character, as the new religion 
aspires to have, is inconsistent with the inherent nature of true 
German religion. 

I should like to describe a few types of propaganda for 
the new religion. This propaganda shows great variations. 

HERMAN WIRTH’s theory is that there is an All-Life force 
(All-Leben) which manifests itself in the processes of nature— 
existence, cessation and re-existence. Man is only a part of 
this nature-process: man comes and goes, like all other life. 
Only in his offspring can he be said to live after death. Wirth 
says that this was the essence of the prehistoric ‘Nordic-Aryan’ 
religion for many thousands of years. It is preserved for us in 
the old runic symbols. He calls this religion ‘primeval mono- 
theism’ (Ur-Monotheismus), or even ‘primeval Christianity,’ 
for it already contained all that Jesus later taught. In Jesus the 
‘Nordic-Aryan’ religion was unfolded anew. But the Jewish 
disciples of Jesus totally misunderstood Him. The prehistoric 
Nordic religion which He actually taught was 


a belief in God the Father, the world-Spirit, who was from the beginning 
and from whom all things took their being; and in His Son, from whom proceeds 
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‘the light of the world’ and through whom the Father reveals Himself to man- 
kind. . . . Thus the world-Spirit (whose name is the ‘World’) reveals Himself 
in time and space. This revelation appears in later myths as ‘the Son of God,’ 
in the same way that the world-Spirit becomes ‘God the Father.’ The year is 
the revelation of God, that is to say, the revelation of the world-Spirit through 
His Son in time and space. . . . As surely as the Son of God dies and rises 
again in His yearly course, so surely all life dies with Him in His ‘year,’ and 
rises again. So it is with man in his yearly course (which is called his ‘life’), 
in order, being awakened by God’s light and breath, to be reborn in his 
descendants. 


Wirth’s scientific researches were rejected almost unani- 
mously by German scientists as fantastic.1 They declared his 
‘religion’ was not ‘primeval monotheism’ but a pantheistic 
nature cult, and to call such a ‘religion’ ‘primeval Christianity’ 
was foolish levity. They proved that his alleged ‘prehistoric 
runes’ do not go farther back than about to the birth of Christ. 
And indeed no runes exist which could substantiate his con- 
ception of a God-Father. His whole theory of runes is fantastic, 
as is so much else of his; for example, he declares the writing 
of the Vai in West Africa, which was created in 1850 only, to 
be 10,000 years old. 

E. BERGMANN is Professor of Philosophy in Leipzig. He 
teaches that what is is nature. Nature is without knowledge, 
thought or freedom. From nature proceeds all life. Man is the 
highest form of life; therefore he is God (‘Man is actually and 
truly God’). ‘Thou art God and must become even more so,’ 
through nobility. Christianity is to blame that man is not yet 
completely noble. We ourselves must become Christ. If we do 
an evil act remorse for it is its expiation. God did not create 
man in His image but man created God. Man must say: ‘Call 
upon thyself in time of need, so wilt thou save and glorify 
thyself.’ Man has a future life only through his children. 

J. W. Hauer teaches that above, and at the same time 
within, the world, and within us, lives the Godhead, ‘the 
ultimate Reality.’ What that is one cannot say, but one can 
experience it, as the Indian and German mystics do, by becoming 


1 See F. Wieger’s Herman Wirth und die deutsche Wissenschaft, Munich: Lehmann 
1932. 
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one with it. Many sayings of Jesus, His fighting spirit and His 
love are to be admired, but He is not the Saviour or the Mediator. 
Man, who is godlike, must save himself by making himself 
one with the Godhead within himself and by doing noble deeds. 
If he does evil, the recognition that it is evil is already the 
expiation. By doing this, man makes himself more wholly one 
with the Godhead, and struggles upward. There is no future 
world; there is but one life which embraces everything. On 
death men enter more fully into this life which they already 
have begun to experience here. 

The German Faith Movement does not teach that one 
should worship the old German gods—Thor, Odin and so 
forth. It has no relation at all to the old German religion. The 
movement is, of course, neither specifically ‘Aryan’ nor German. 
We find this pantheism, partly natural and partly of synthetic 
origin, all through the world, for example, among the Mongolian 
Chinese (as Laotse) and in Japanese Buddhism. And the teaching 
of union with God as the essence of religion—that is, mysticism 
—exists among people of all races, even among the Jews. In 
spite of this, this religion claims to be specifically ‘Aryo-German,’ 
and its adherents oppose Christianity as a foreign, Jewish 
religion on account of its teaching about a personal God who 
is above and outside us, and its teaching on justice, law, the 
Saviour, the final Kingdom, although the ‘Aryan’ Persian 
religion can show exactly the same characteristic features. 
Bergmann demands that in the German political constitution 
it must be laid down that all German citizens must adhere 
to this new religion only. Christianity would thus be forbidden. 
There can be no doubt that this new religion will in the near 
future win yet larger groups of disciples in Germany. Its 
adherents must leave the churches. A demand has already been 
made that the State should introduce religious instruction of 
its own for its children. 

The new movement unites within itself very different 
elements. One section consists of the kind of educated people 


1 See my Deutschglaube und Christusglaube, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 
1934. 
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who flock after this newest sensation in the same way as they 
followed earlier sensations such as theosophy, anthroposophy 
or Buddhism. These disciples can hardly be taken seriously. 
A second group consists of educated people who are really in 
earnest about the new religion. They are people who want to 
have some kind of religion, but not Christianity; they prefer 
pantheism as it has found expression in German idealism—as 
in Goethe or Hegel. They sentimentalize over a religion tinged 
with mysticism, but without themselves undertaking the practice 
of mysticism or having any mystic experience. They believe 
they have here discovered an zsthetically refined religion which 
spares them the difficult Christian road of repentance and 
conversion. A third group consists of members of the labour 
class who up till now have belonged to free religious communi- 
ties. In this group there is active the old aversion, nourished by 
social-democracy, for the Church as formerly supported by the 
Kaiser’s régime. A fourth group consists of members of the 
nationalist movement who put the conception of the ‘Aryan’ 
race above all else and declare that every race can have only 
such a religion as has developed in that race as an expression 
of its own experience of God; that God reveals Himself in a 
special way to each race; that to the Germans He has revealed 
Himself specially in the German mystics and in the great German 
philosophers and poets. In the meantime, all serious adherents 
of the new religion live in a state of intoxicated and boundless 
enthusiasm, which spurs them on to eager self-dedication and 
readiness for great sacrifices. 

The new religion is not a serious menace to the future of 
the Christian Church. The new German State wants Christianity; 
of that there is no doubt. The German nation will remain a 
Christian nation. The national awaking has led back to the 
Christian Church many who were before only nominal Chris- 
tians. A great Christian awakening is going on in the land. 
Many of the Deutsche Christen are in dead earnest about their 
Christian faith. The grievous ecclesiastical conflict (which 
foreigners can hardly understand) will result in a deepening and 
strengthening df Christian life. 
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One should not, of course, ignore the German Faith Move- 
ment. But in the long run the great majority of the people will 
not be drawn into it. For one reason, its message is too meagre. 
It has nothing solid to contribute to the great problems of life— 
sin and guilt, suffering and death. And the God whom it preaches 
is no sterling substitute for the living God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is a question whether the movement will 
succeed in framing a religion and building up a strong religious 
community, even if it borrows from Christianity, as similar 
movements on the mission fields have done. 

The Church is making efforts to spread abroad a right 
understanding of this new religion and to demonstrate the right 
means for combating it, by lecture courses for pastors and 
laymen. A number of conferences are also being held, in which 
lively debates often take place with members of the new religion. 
But the best means for overcoming it is a deepening of one’s 
own faith and the positive building up of Christian congre- 
gational life. This is fully recognized; and in spite of ecclesiastical 
conflict, the Church is striving towards this goal. Again, the 
work of German Christian missions for the non-Christian world 
is not endangered by the emergence of the new religion. On the 
contrary; German church circles which carry on missionary 
work have come—through their experience of German heathen- 
ism—to recognize with greater certainty that the salvation of all 
nations lies only in Christ, and they are striving to fulfil their 
missionary duty towards the whole world with increased joy of 
sacrifice. The sole reason that their gifts to-day are smaller than 
they were formerly is the poverty and want which prevail in 
Germany; there is no other cause. 


J. WITTE 
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THE EFFECT OF THE GOSPEL ON 
THE NATIVES OF MADAGASCAR 


By H. RUSILLON 


IX the last century, especially between the years 1861-85, 

missionary work in Madagascar attracted an _ intense 
interest among European Christians. Following the first fruits 
of a work which gave rise to the greatest hopes, there set in a 
period of persecution in 1835.1 After the persecution there 
followed an unexpected springing up of many local churches, 
organized under the different missionary societies. These 
churches represented a fair-sized community, and provided an 
opportunity for studying the progress of the Gospel through a 
term of years and seeing its effects on the native mind. Mada- 
gascar, though one of the greatest islands in the world, is 
sufficiently circumscribed for all the facts to be easily ascer- 
tained;? the work was carried on continuously over a sufficiently 
long period to ensure certainty of results; and the diversity 
of the sometimes formidable trials which the young Church 
overcame allow us to estimate its strength. 

The behaviour, daily life and preaching of the missionaries 
could not but conduce to a new society, for the Gospel is a 
ferment; it induces a moral and religious life which propagates 
itself in a thousand ways, sometimes by slow infiltration, some- 
times as an irresistible force. Conflict is inevitable. Christians 
are first warned, then intimidated, then shunned; their lives are 
made a burden by mockery; they are victims of more or less 
serious assaults. Opposition becomes harder to bear when a 


1On Sunday, March 1st, 1835, the great proclamation was made in the name of 
the Queen forbidding meetings of Christians. A former proclamation had come into 
force on the first Sunday of November 1831, forbidding pupils in a school at the palace, 
and also soldiers, to receive Holy Communion. 
2 This was especially true fof the high plateaux up till 1900; in more recent times 
numerous churches have been founded in other parts of the island. 
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Christian is reproached for bringing trouble on his people by 
his way of life, for being the cause of sickness or death in his 
family, for the ill-will of the gods, the anger of the guardian 
idols, the persecution of the ruler. His very pertinacity will be 
judged a proof of his wickedness; he will have to break entirely 
with his family. 

If the neophyte is upheld by a certain exaltation he will 
become inured to persecution; he will even face death; he will 
be bold in condemning utterly the idolatry, superstition and 
immorality of pagan life. His first vague or confused thoughts 
grow clearer, he becomes a new cell in the midst of an old 
society, and because he becomes aware of himself, an individual, 
opposing practices which he formerly approved, he becomes a 
force which attracts persecution. It is less the doctrines he holds 
than the general social results to which they lead which invite 
hatred and are feared by the pagan community. This com- 
munity could not define the reasons which drive it to take 
action in self-defence, but it is irresistibly drawn to attack, often 
cruelly, although its own defeat is only a question of time. 

It was for such reasons as the above that Ranavalona I was 
led to persecute the Christians and that her Christian subjects 
accepted it as a trial permitted by God, while looking towards 
the final triumph of the Gospel. 

The missionaries preached the love of God, the salvation 
of souls, the moral implications of accepting the Gospel, and 
life eternal, without distinction of social rank among their 
hearers. It was a practical affirmation of the equality of men 
and of human dignity. They were immediately faced by a 
concrete difficulty—the question of labour. They had to arrange 
for all sorts of work and at the same time to oppose slavery, at 
a time when there prevailed a definitely contemptuous attitude 
to manual work, which was relegated to those who were con- 
sidered inferiors. This contempt for practical labour, indeed, 
retarded all progress and conduced to despising one’s fellow. 
One cannot trample under foot the elementary rights of human 
beings without many results following. 

The missionaries put labour into a position of honour 
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which was a complete reversal of conditions as they had been 
heretofore. By working themselves they broke through the 
opprobrium attaching to labour. They would not accept free 
labour from the men whom the authorities put at their disposal 
for the initial building and the subsequent carrying on of the 
work; they introduced the system of wages, thus putting a 
slave on the road to freedom. This single act exercised an 
insupportable pressure upon a host of privileged people. 

The missionaries went further: all men being equal before 
God, all Christians—including slaves—were called to become 
the redeemed of Jesus Christ, and representatives of diverse 
classes without distinction were admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion, as well as to preaching services. This offered great 
provocation to the court of Ranavalona, wrapped in pride and 
filled with contempt for those who spent their time in the per- 
formance of what were considered menial tasks. The recovery 
of human dignity thus filled one set of people with anger, others 
(far more numerous) with a great hope. It was not surprising 
that Ranavalona, hearing a slave one day speak of ‘the glorious 
liberty of the children of God,’ trembled with rage and broke 
out into threats against the Christians and planned to expel the 
missionaries. 

Another thing was bound both to cause rejoicing and to fill 
a large proportion of the male population with discontent. 
Because the missionaries respected women and behaved towards 
them with deference, they were accused of being weak and 
even base. But a light shone into the hearts of many women. 
Promiscuity (lapabe), abduction, polygamy, successive marriage 
(polygamy spread over a period), trial or temporary marriage, 
forced marriage, marriage between old men and young children 
(and no one of these customs has even yet been wholly defeated) 
received stunning blows through the preaching of the Gospel, 
and a slow but perceptible disintegration of the old customs set 
in. Woman realized what an abject state hers had been; she 
wanted to be merchandise no longer, she claimed rights in the 
family and over her children, she aspired to respectful treat- 
ment. Long usage had put her under the will of a master who 
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considered her part of his possessions or bequeathed her to 
some relation, generally a brother, leaving her no possibility 
of disposing of herself. Then came the Gospel, challenging all 
unworthy customs. The missionaries who offered the Gospel 
were prudent, but the message itself possessed power, and its 
teaching on the worth of womanhood was inherent. It takes 
time for new teaching to penetrate the mass and get down to 
the heart. It takes time too for the customs of a people to be 
transformed. But those who persecuted the Church in its early 
days were not mistaken: the people had got hold of something 
which was going to open up for them completely new horizons, 
change their habits, remould their character and train their 
conscience; and its effects would be to create an ideal of a higher 
type of life. 

To sum up: with the advent of Christian teaching the old 
tree of paganism found its branches withered by a blast which 
no witch-doctor could have foreseen, and its roots broken in 
the ancient soil of superstition. The spirits dared no longer 
make their demands, heathen orgies began to give rise to shame 
as well as reprobation, divination was no longer relied on, a 
man’s fate was less often read from the stars, fetish images 
perished for lack of offerings and sacrifices. Among the people 
there was talk of a God of love who required that men should 
love Him and one another. This was the essential thing in what 
the people had learned, and it was this which paved the way for 
persecution and gave strength to some to resist even to death. 

It was into a life resting on such foundations, when the 
hopes of a better and happier life for the young Church trembled 
in the balance, that those were born who took part in the great 
gatherings of 1861 after the death of the persecuting queen. In 
silence and suffering they had awaited the happy hour. It was 
the persecution period which prepared and trained those who 
in 1868, led by the action of Ranavalona II in burning her 
idols, added theirs to hers. With few exceptions they needed 
no encouragement. The new queen’s deliberate and personal 
conversion, followed by that of her court (which was perhaps 
less spontaneous) gave the occasion for a manifestation which 
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the people were glad to seize, in reaction from the long years 
of tribulation and as an expression of a new hope for the future. 

Political events had prepared the people in some degree to 
follow the queen’s lead, and the sorrows they had been through 
had proved to many the uselessness of idol fetishes, but a great 
number had as yet but an imperfect conception of what the 
Gospel was and were not ready to accept its moral demands 
or social implications; their idea of religion was still bound up 
with magic and external things. But there was a minority of 
pious souls whose Christian experience had been tried by fire. 
These led the new movement of eager enquiry, and the whole 
future of the Malagasy Church was influenced by them. 

One cannot overestimate the influence of the Bible in 
Madagascar during the first century of preaching the Gospel. 
A great many activities—literary, religious and manual— 
absorbed the strength of the early missionaries, but speedy 
translating of the Bible was their greatest work. First they 
published extracts, then, in 1835, they gave it to the Christians 
in its entirety. It became as it were a permanent missionary, 
comforting, advising, teaching, warning. The Bible has played 
for a century, and continues to play, a decisive part in moulding 
the Malagasy mind. For a long time it was their only book, and 
while with the advance of civilization other reading material is 
now available, the Malagasy has remained a man of one book. 
Carefully translated, periodically revised to keep up with 
language development, it is an admirable philological monument. 
The close relation between the spoken language and that of 
the Bible is so striking, and the form of expression is so well 
adapted to the Malagasy mentality that they can justly think of 
it as their own book. One could not write the history of the 
nineteenth century in Madagascar and omit mention of the 
Bible. In the troubled period (1896-99) of church conflict, it 
was knowledge of the holy Scriptures which kept the people 
—without a knowledge of history which could have been 
their guide—from losing themselves in a wilderness of endless 
discussion supported by arguments which had nothing of 
religion in them. It was a short but decisive test. The Christians 
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declared that they had no wish to change their confessional 
allegiance since they found in the Bible everything needful to 
satisfy their heart and conscience. 

It is easy to see that in spite of human frailty progress has 
been made in recent decades. People have scoffed sometimes at 
the changed customs in the matter of clothing, which are 
among the external developments which have followed the 
preaching of the Gospel, but such matters are closely related 
to the moral standards of a people. For while such changes 
show proof of an appreciation of the dignity of humanity, they 
can only be adopted if the appreciation is reinforced by earning 
wages. And so willingness to work has been one outcome of 
the state of mind which sees new needs. 

The improvement in morals is seen in housing arrangements. 
When progress is made from a grass shelter to a mud hut, then 
to a family dwelling with separate bedrooms and a general 
sitting-room, it proves that a good deal has been learned, 
although much further progress may be desirable. To become 
the owner of one’s own house has meant the introduction of 
a new way of life. It had been an impossibility for slaves, and 
even formerly for free men, who did not dare buy their own 
houses, knowing that by the orders of Ranavalona I they would 
be dispossessed. The use of brick, the care given to building 
churches and the example set by Christians have produced a 
general movement not due simply to advancing civilization. Up 
to recent years the non-evangelized tribes lived in grass shelters. 
Progress in building has been and still is parallel to the progress 
of the Gospel. The first real building project of more than one 
district was the church, in itself an education. The construction 
of commemorative churches—1864 to 1874—had a considerable 
influence for good on building throughout the whole of Imerina, 
and it is safe to say that everywhere in the island developments 
whose origin has been forgotten or ignored are also due to some 
religious influence. 

Progress in other directions has also been great. Polyandry 
(still to be seen among certain Sakalave clans) is severely con- 
demned; polygamy is no longer considered an honourable proof 
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of wealth or power; divorce is censured, although too easily 
obtainable by law; successive marriages stamp a man. In 
Imerina and Betsileo such customs seem far removed from the 
young generation, but their existence elsewhere, where souls 
have but recently waked to more healthy and purer ideas, 
bears witness to the value of evangelization in lifting a nation up 
above such things. Marriage is becoming increasingly regarded 
as a sacred bond Even those who have no respect for religious 
things acknowledge with astonishment that wherever the Christian 
Church is found there is wholesome family life. 

Again, the hallowing of Sunday, when it is accepted by 
practically a whole people, reflects their mental attitude. For 
Sunday in Madagascar is not only a day of rest but of religious 
expression and the service of God; a day, too, without which 
numbers of people would not be able to experience the joys of 
family life. 

The fight for temperance, at first undertaken timidly, has 
been strengthened by the formation of a branch of the Blue 
Cross, recognized by the Church and having a place in the 
synod in certain districts which are in special danger from 
alcoholism. 

Under recent rulers common law has shown the influence 
of the Christian opinions of those who drew up the provisions, 
and shows how public opinion has been changing with regard 
to domestic slavery, the increasing stigma attaching to the 
ownership of serfs arising from the fact that evangelical preach- 
ing declared that a man must not be a ‘stealer of men.’ Philan- 
thropic works have been undertaken, orphans protected from 
exploitation by those who adopted them, the sick cared for, 
whereas formerly they were given up to the spirits said to be 
the cause of their illness, or were carried into the forest and 
abandoned. Witch-doctors, diviners and astrologers have dis- 
appeared. 

In recent years the churches have had to fight against 
atheistic communism, which would have done great harm had 
it not been for the vigilance of the Christian leaders. The 
Gospel, in spite of numerous instances of failure on the part of 
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individuals, has ameliorated the ordinary conditions of life to 
a remarkable degree, making life easier, transforming mutual 
relationships and creating social conditions from which one 
may hope for further progress. 

After decades of strife the churches of Madagascar, like 
adolescents emerging from childhood, are at the age when one 
sometimes sees ingratitude and the wish to be free from all 
tutelage and discipline. Many new elements have entered into 
the life of the people—perhaps too soon for the majority—and 
threaten to make their Christianity too easy, superficial, worldly, 
content with outward forms. But there exists a sound body of 
Christians who are indeed the salt of the earth, who can be 
counted upon. Character can only be changed slowly, but about 
those whose religious life is continuous and who show zeal 
perseverance and faith one can be happy and confident. 

The musical gifts of the Malagasy have created a remarkable 
hymnology which goes on improving. Services are conducted 
with true reverence. The principle of the universality of the 
priesthood has led to the establishment of a body of lay preachers 
among whom are many of real worth, full of religious zeal, 
although still they may often lack training. It is here that the 
missionary’s work comes in; he tends to become a counsellor 
rather than a director, especially in Imerina. 

Native preaching has made great progress in the last forty 
years. It is not exceptional to find preachers who can tell clearly 
and vividly the work of salvation. Their work bears the seal of 
a true inner life, and proves that the time will certainly come 
when their successors will be able to take full charge of the 
Church in their country. In reply to the question why he pre- 
ferred the Protestant form of Christianity, one of these preachers 
gave the following carefully worded answer, based on the word of 
God and on history while referring solely to the Malagasy Church: 


It is a religion which has endured in spite of all those who have attacked 
it. It is a religion which permits me to approach directly Him to whom I pray. 
It is a religion in which I can find relief for the anguish of my mind. It allows 
me to read and examine the holy Scriptures for myself. It has not outward 
ceremonies to distract my mind. It finds expression in my own tongue. 
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Each of these points reveals something characteristically 
Malagasy, and shows how completely the best among the 
Christians have grasped the Gospel. 

Although guided by missionaries of diverse societies, the 
Malagasy Protestant Church has nevertheless preserved a unity 
under the direction of local and general synods. The majority 
of the congregations are under the régime of a wise ‘Congrega- 
tional-Presbyterianism,’ a system which has stood the proof of 
the last thirty-three years. It has been approved by the Protestant 
societies and has united them in common activity in a Bible 
Society, in a home missionary society (the Isan Enim Bolana'), 
in the publication of a series of carefully prepared journals, and 
in a whole library of biblical commentaries, excellent sermons, 
books for spiritual uplift as well as lighter literature—which is, 
however, less in demand than the rest. 

In spite of a certain spirit of independence shown by some, 
the close collaboration of the missionaries with the best elements 
in the Church—deacons, preachers, mpitandrina (supervisors), 
teachers, evangelists, in all numbering some thousands—has 
not been without valuable results. 

When the sons of a nation, in spite of occasional failings, 
can assume so great a degree of responsibility, can weigh alterna- 
tives and put themselves under divine guidance, one can truly 
say that the power of God has been manifested among them. 
They are struggling towards their goal. God has cared for His 
Church through times of difficulty. He is surely guiding it still, 
for His presence is confirmed by the protection granted daily. 
He is enriching the Malagasy Church’s ideals and placing a 
great future before it. It has already witnessed to His love, now 
He requires fidelity in the testing experiences of a new era. 

HENRY RUSILLON 


1*Six-monthly Meeting’; this holds large half-yearly meetings and represents the 
London Missionary Society, the Friends’ Service Council and the Paris Mission. The 
other societies also are in sympathy with it. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF THE EAST 


By N. ZERNOV 


NINE hundred years ago the break occurred between the 

Christians of the East and of the West. As a result 
of this quarrel they ceased to recognize each other as members 
of the same Christian body; and the cloud of suspicion and 
misunderstanding thickened between them during the centuries 
until both were too indifferent to hope or even to care for 
reconciliation. But to-day they cannot continue this indifference, 
for they find that they are faced by the same problems and 
difficulties. In the East as in the West, communism and 
secularism, fascism and tctalitarianism are spreading and are 
provoking a conflict which threatens to destroy the spirit of 
Christianity. The eastern and western Churches begin to feel 
that they need each other’s help against the common foe. 

The object of this article is to enquire how far this mutual 
help is possible or necessary. Three characteristics of eastern 
Christianity will be examined, in order to explain an important 
difference between the eastern and western Churches, and in 
this light we shall consider how far the reconciliation of these 
two Churches will enable them to give the world the fuller and 
more Christian vision it needs. 

The leading nations belonging to the eastern Church are 

‘ Russia (100 millions), Rumania (15 millions), Serbia (7 millions), 
Greece (6 millions), Bulgaria (5 millions) and Georgia (2 
millions). Orthodox Christians are also to be found among the 
Arabs, Albanians, Esthonians, Latvians, Finns, Czechs, Japanese 
and Chinese. This body of 140 millions forms a vast triangle 
lying between the Christian West and the non-Christian East; 
the apex is in the south in Alexandria, the gigantic base stretches 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, reaching across the north 


of Europe and Asia. For centuries these peoples have been the 
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buffer between the Christian West and the non-Christian East, 
and have had to struggle against the waves of invasion which 
swept one after the other from Asia towards the West. All the 
nations within this area have had to suffer centuries of oppression 
and misery under a non-Christian yoke. Yet they have pre- 
served their nationality and their religion, and now, with a 
few exceptions, they are again free nations. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church of our time is a federation 
of twenty-four self-governing national Churches. Each uses its 
own language in worship and preserves its own customs and 
traditions, but they all form one body, united by the same faith 
and the same type of worship. The brotherhood of the eastern 
Churches is a real one, although they have no special organs 
nor common central authority to maintain their unity. 

In order to understand the doctrinal position of these 
140 million eastern Christians, it is necessary to abandon the 
attempt to make it conform to one or other of the categories 
of western Christianity. The West is so much accustomed to 
distinguish the life of every Church according to either the 
Roman or Protestant formula, that it finds it difficult to appreciate 
the fact that the eastern Church is neither Roman nor Reformed, 
but that it presents a quite distinct type of Christian tradition. 
That is why to western theologians the eastern Church has 
usually appeared either as an obsolete and corrupt copy of the 
Roman Church or as a body tainted by the Protestant spirit 
of rebellion and sectarianism. Both these judgments fail to 
realize that the East has developed along its own lines and does 
not fall into line with either the Roman or the Protestant type. 
Its distinctive and peculiar approach to certain fundamental 
problems will be shown more clearly by some examples. 

A traveller in western and southern Europe will meet every- 
where with the crucifix as the symbol of the Christian religion. 
In churches and cemeteries, in private houses and at cross- 
roads he will see Christ crucified, dying upon the cross for the 
sins of the world. He will not find the crucifix in Protestant 
countries, but he will constantly hear the words ‘Christ died 
for sinners,’ and he will learn that they are the heart of Protestant 
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Christianity. But when he enters the lands of the Orthodox 
Church the crucifix disappears and the plain empty cross meets 
him as the sign of Christ’s triumph over death. To the Orthodox 
the cross is no longer an instrument of torture but the glorious 
symbol of Christ’s resurrection. “Christ died for me and my sins 
are pardoned,’ says the western Christian. ‘Christ is resurrected 
for us and He has given us a new life of purity, holiness and 
immortality,’ says the eastern Christian. East and West are 
unanimous in their belief in salvation given through Christ’s 
incarnation, His life and death and His sending of the Holy 
Ghost. But while the West emphasizes the personal and moral 
side of salvation, by finding its central act in Christ’s death for 
the sinner, the East conceives salvation in terms of redemption 
of the universe through Christ’s victory over death in His resur- 
rection and through the descent of the Holy Ghost upon men 
and nature. 

It is significant, therefore, that the feast of Easter has an 
unique importance for Orthodox Christians. For them the 
whole year is a preparation for this feast, and each Sunday is 
welcomed as another step towards’the chief Sunday of the year 
—Easter Sunday. It is interesting to notice that in the East 
the gospel readings at Sunday matins are always taken from 
the accounts of the resurrection. All the hymns for Sunday 
express the same note, the joy of the resurrection. The associa- 
tion between Sunday and the resurrection is so deeply rooted 
in the eastern mind that in the Russian language Sundays are 
called simply ‘Resurrections.’ 

This cosmic interpretation of salvation, the belief that the 
whole body of mankind is the true object of redemption, 
emphasizes the importance of the community. This is the 
second characteristic of eastern Christianity. A western Christian 
tends to think of salvation, inspiration, authority and the Church 
in terms of the individual. An eastern Christian never forgets 
the community which is the inevitable framework for every 
individual thought, feeling or action. This difference becomes 
especially striking when it is applied to the question of church 
authority. In the West the Christian is confronted by the 
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alternative of his private judgment or the authority of some one 
or something beyond and above himself. As soon as he is aware 
of the limitations of his own experience he tries to control it 
by the decision of an infallible pope, or Bible, or by articles of 
religion. He is accustomed to deal with a clearly defined external 
authority which he either accepts or rejects. 

The eastern Christian has a different attitude to this problem. 
To him the final authority belongs to the Holy Ghost alone, 
who acts and speaks through the unanimous decision of the 
Christian community; final authority can never reside in an 
individual or in a particular writing, but it is always corporate, 
diffused, dynamic and therefore expressed through those who 
possess the fullest and closest fellowship with the Holy Ghost. 
Every member of the Church, no matter what his position, 
participates in the judgment of the whole Church. The Holy 
Ghost speaks in the heart of every Christian, but those who 
have achieved a more organic and real unity with the life of 
the Christian community can most clearly hear His voice, and 
they can with greater authority express His wish. 

Such a conception of the Christian community finds concrete 
expression in the eastern use of the word ‘catholic.’ In Russian 
and other Slavonic languages it is translated by the word 
soborny, for which there is no exactly corresponding term in 
western languages. Soborny means that which is symphonic, 
integral, communal, as opposed to sectarianism and every form 
of exclusiveness and particularism. It emphasizes the idea of 
organic unity among all the members of the Church; it implies 
that each of them has his own place in the Christian brotherhood 
and has to bring his particular contribution into the common 
life of the universal Church. Thus when a Russian, Serbian or 
Bulgarian Christian says his creed he says ‘I believe in one 
holy, corporate (soborny) and catholic Church’ and by these 
words he means something a little different from the word 
‘catholic’ as it is used in the West, where it has a more 
geographical and external implication. 

As long as the Church preserves this spirit of soborny it 
cannot claim infallibility for any particular person or institu- 
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tion, for in practice it means that the decisions of patriarchs 
or bishops, of councils or synods, are accepted as the decisions 
of the Church only when they are approved by the whole 
Christian body, which is the true guardian of the faith and of 
the holy tradition. This explains the large part that the laity 
have always played in the life of the eastern Church. In modern 
times many of the most influential theologians have been 
laymen. The eastern Christian turns for spiritual guidance to 
him who is the greatest saint, whether he be priest or layman;! 
for he believes that the Holy Ghost may speak through all, 
through a bishop or layman, through a man or woman. 

The third characteristic of the eastern Church is its particular 
devotion to the Holy Ghost. Western Christianity is essentially 
Christocentric: a personal devotion to the Incarnate Lord is 
one of its most beautiful fruits. In the West prayers addressed 
to the Holy Ghost are seldom used and the feasts of the Holy 
Ghost have lost much of their significance. In the East it is not 
so. Here morning and evening prayer begin with the prayer to 
the Holy Ghost, and every church service opens with the 
invocation of the Spirit. Epiphany and Pentecost still remain 
the great feasts of the Holy Spirit and they have an important 
place in the life of the Church. Similarly the central point of 
the Eucharist is, for the eastern Church, the solemn invocation 
of the Holy Spirit, the Epiclesis, while the western Church lays 
greater stress upon Christ’s words of institution ‘Take, eat, 
this is my Body.’ 

These three points which we have examined enable us to 
see a fundamental difference between the attitude of the 
Christian East and the Christian West. It is a difference not 
of creed but of emphasis. The East and the West have the 
same faith, but they interpret it differently, or it would be 
better to say that they are sensitive to different sides of the 


1 The apostolic succession is strictly preserved in the East, but there is a slight 
difference in the attitudes of the eastern and western Churches towards the priest- 
hood. According to the eastern Church, the priest is one set aside for the leadership of 
the congregation in liturgical and sacramental worship, but he does not, by the fact 
of ordination, receive more of the gifts of Holy Spirit than are given to all Christians 
of pure and unselfish hearts. 
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truth. While the East lays greater stress upon the cosmic 
significance of the Incarnation and is particularly aware of the 
Church’s communion with the Holy Ghost, the West is primarily 
interested in the moral implications of the Incarnation in the 
life of the individual, and it is therefore predominantly Christo- 
centric. It can be said that the East represents the more com- 
munal, contemplative, feminine aspect of Christianity, and the 
West the more individualistic, active and masculine. We can 
now see the true nature of the breach between them. For too 
long it has been regarded as a conflict between a progressive 
and a retrograde body, between the Church of the original faith 
and one of heretical and free thinking. In fact, it has always 
been a clash between the rational and the intuitive attitude to 
life, between the individualistic psychology of the West and the 
communal psychology of the East. 

The opposition between the individual and the community 
has been a constant source of conflict throughout the history 
of man. But we believe that though the Churches may often 
have failed to apply it, Christianity has its own solution to the 
problem of their right relationship. The Christian answer is 
that man must respond equally to the claims of the community 
and of his individuality, that he must not ignore his allegiance 
to either, nor allow either to become his sole master. 

If this answer be true, as we believe, then the right relation 
between the eastern and western Churches is complementary, 
not contradictory. If the Christian vision of co-operation 
between the society and the individual is to be realized, there 
must be a loving collaboration between the East and the West, 
for each of these, according to its natural gifts, can bring to 
the common work a diversity of riches, by which, being united 
in essentials, they may most effectively help one another. 
Hitherto the quarrel which has divided the Church for so many 
centuries has impaired its understanding of true Christian 
teaching, for each branch has been able to see only one side of 
the whole paradoxical truth. 

In these days the secular world is faced more acutely than 
ever before by the consequences of its failure to adjust the 
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claims of the community and the individual, for this failure 
has brought about a conflict which is threatening the very 
existence of Christian civilization. Is it not significant that the 
Church and the secular world are both torn by the same struggle, 
both divided into similar camps? If the Church has the remedy 
for this division then on her falls the responsibility for her 
failure to apply it. Within her own body she must reconcile 
the individual and the community; when she does so, and not 
before, she will be able to bring Christ’s message of unity to 
a divided world. 

In conclusion I should like to touch on some of the practical 
means for establishing a fellowship between the eastern and 
western Christians. I have tried to show that it is useless to begin 
by arguments about doctrinal differences or by attempts to reach 
agreement about the forms of church government or of the 
administration of the sacraments. The work must begin in the 
hearts of Christians; they must first be freed from the spirit of 
superiority and self-satisfaction which at present makes friendly 
relations almost impossible. The average western Christian is 
usually convinced of his unquestionable superiority to the 
eastern Christian. As objective proof of this he will probably 
point to the cultural progress, the social and missionary activity, 
the high moral standard and sound scholarship of his Church. 
The failure of the eastern Church to produce similar fruits of 
enlightenment is attributed to the degraded and superstitious 
form of its Christianity, which can naturally have nothing to 
teach the West. This man, however, would probably be 
astonished to learn that he is in a similar way despised by 
eastern Christians as one who has abandoned the sound faith 
of the apostles and the community life established by them, 
and has embraced the new and extravagant doctrines of papal 
or biblical infallibility. To the East, the bitter divisions among 
the western Christians and their numerous sects named after 
their human founders are proofs that they have failed to keep 
the true balance between the extreme individualism of Prot- 
estantism and the rigid uniformity of Rome. The East attributes 


the cultural progress of which the West is so proud to the 
36 
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political advantage and national independence which the West 
has enjoyed for so many centuries and of which the East has 
been so tragically deprived. - 

If the barrier between East and West is to be broken down 
there must be a definite movement to overcome this mutual 
ignorance and misunderstanding. It is obvious that there must 
be a missionary movement for the reunion of the Church similar 
to that for the conversion of the heathen; and it is probable 
that the two movements will work in close contact, for the 
reunion of the Church and its missionary activity are strongly 
interwoven. The need for the collaboration of East and West 
is nowhere so apparent as in missionary work among the Muslims. 
Islam may be regarded as a typical heresy of the East; in it we 
can see certain peculiar characteristics of eastern Christianity 
carried to such an extreme that they have destroyed belief in 
the Incarnation and in the worth of the individual human soul. 
The eastern Church and Islam have still a certain amount of 
common ground, and there is seldom any antagonism between 
them, but efforts to convert Muslims to the Christian faith 
have little success. The western Christians, on the other hand, 
have too little understanding of the Muslim mentality, and this 
handicaps their missionary work. Only the co-operation of the 
eastern and western Churches can hope to conquer the forces 
of Islam in the East. 

It is impossible here to enter upon any detailed proposal, 
but the western Christians must send representatives to live 
among the eastern Christians in order to learn their way of 
life, of thinking and of worship; and in the same way the eastern 
Christians must come to know the West. Such an interchange 
of church leaders should prove an important step towards 
reconciliation. For with the growth of mutual understanding 
the Christian world will come to see that the Church of Christ 
is neither eastern nor western, but that to every nation is given 
its own gift, none of them complete and sufficient in them- 
selves, but each contributing something to the final manifesta- 
tion of God’s whole and undivided truth. 


N. ZERNOV 




















OPENING UP NEW GROUND IN JAPAN 
By RICHARD ROBERTS, D.D. 


[TURING the summer of 1933 it was my privilege to ‘sit in’ 

at a number of discussions with members of the United 
Church of Canada’s Mission in Japan. These discussions were 
afoot some time before the publication of Re-thinking Missions. 
The Layman’s Inquiry did not affect the Canadian mission, 
and the discussion on which the Canadians had embarked may 
be regarded as an effort to survey their own task and its more 
pressing problems. The document in which their first con- 
clusions were stated, The Why of Missions in Japan, was 
submitted to the Home Board of Foreign Missions at the 
meeting in April of this year and was duly approved. 

The United Church Mission in Japan co-operates with the 
Japanese Methodist Church, and has recently celebrated its 
sixtieth anniversary. During that period it has seen the various 
Protestant Churches founded in Japan gather to themselves a 
quarter of a million of communicant members; and the 
Protestant Christian population in Japan is estimated at about 
half a million. Besides its evangelistic work and the formation 
and oversight of churches, the mission has been active in social 
work—in settlements, orphanages, purity and temperance 
movements. It has had a considerable part in quickening a 
public conscience in the Church and in the community upon 
social evils. Its educational work in kindergartens and high schools 
and through its share in the Kwansei Gakuin University has 
been conspicuously successful, both in attracting students and 
in its missionary results. While the members of the mission 
are keenly conscious of omissions and defects in their work, the 
sum of accomplishment both in quality and in quantity needs 
no apology. 

The contemporary sagging of interest in foreign missions 
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led the members of the mission to ask themselves whether this 
condition might not, at least in part, spring from some failure 
on the mission field. Was it only that the missionary impulse 
in the home churches had run down? Or was there something in 
the character of the traditional missionary effort that had en- 
feebled its appeal? Was there a call for a new apologetic for 
missions? Or was it that the missionary enterprise which should 
never cease to be an adventure had fallen into humdrum? It 
was this concern that produced the discussions, the conclusions 
of which are the subject of this paper. I have, however, not 
hesitated to add to this account of the matter some echoes of the 
discussions themselves. 

Much water has passed under the bridges in Japan as else- 
where in the last sixty years—perhaps more in Japan than 
elsewhere. Shinto and Buddhism are, to be sure, still in the 
field, but with a difference. One of the effects of two genera- 
tions of missionary activity has been a quickening both of 
Shinto and of Buddhism. Shinto ritual continues in its tradi- 
tional forms, but in its thought it has borrowed a good deal 
from Christianity. The modern Shinto sects and schools, such 
as Tenrikyo, Konkokyo and Omotokyo, have been power- 
fully influenced by Christian ideals. The status of Shinto is, 
however, somewhat ambiguous. Officially, there is an explicit 
distinction made to-day between Shinto as a religion and 
Shinto as a sort of patriotic pietas. The Department of Educa- 
tion insists that the Shinto shrines have no strictly religious 
significance, and that no question of conscience is raised by the 
requirement that school children and students should period- 
ically visit the Shinto shrines, to do reverence to the Emperor 
and to the national heroes of the past. Nevertheless, there is 
a sufficient family likeness between this observance and a 
religious rite to create a painful dilemma for sensitive Christians. 
The Roman Catholic Church has apparently forbidden its 
people to conform to the practice, though Dr Kagawa, on the 
other hand, finds no difficulty in distinguishing it from his 
Christian profession sufficiently to enable him to perform the 
patriotic duty. It is a matter in which a positive judgment is 
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difficult. Owing to the recent nationalistic temper there has 
been some increase in the influence of Shinto, but what 
permanence this condition is likely to have is another story. 
Certainly what resistance Shinto may offer to Christian 
propaganda to-day is more important than its resistance of 
sixty years ago. 

Buddhism has tended to assert itself more actively since 
the coming of Christianity to Japan. At the present time the two 
most active sects of Buddhism are the Shin and the Nichiren. 
The former holds a doctrine of salvation by faith and gives its 
devotion to Amida Buddha, the benevolent. The Nichiren sect 
tends towards nationalism and militancy, and its adherents 
have, not inaptly, been described as the Muslims of Japanese 
Buddhism. But the quickening of Buddhism does not appear 
to have been very profound. Its ethical position is ambiguous. 
It is true that Buddhist organizations have recently declared 
themselves in favour of abolishing public prostitution, yet 
apparently every brothel has still its Buddhist god-shelf. Says 
Dr Kagawa: 


It must be admitted that both Japanese Shinto and Buddhism lag far 
behind when it comes to emphasizing the moral aspects of religious education. 
Unfortunately there are two hundred thousand prostitutes and geisha girls. 
They tend to affiliate with the religion which, by its moral attitude, serves 
their economic status. Thus Japan’s religions, whose avowed purpose is to 
save men from vice, on the contrary take the form of tolerating it and postpone 
salvation from sin until the world beyond. 


It should be said that Buddhists frequently show a friendly 
front to Christianity. The Zen sect takes the lead in this attitude; 
but by reason of its profound mysticism it has comparatively 
little hold upon the masses of the people. Dr Kagawa reports 
that all the main Buddhist sects have invited him to give lectures 
on religious and other subjects, under their auspices; and there 
seem to be some Buddhists who contemplate the possibility of 
a syncretism of Buddhism and Christianity. 

The family bond has not ceased to offer a stubborn resist- 
ance to the spread of Christianity. Among the educated classes 
the bond is certainly less rigid than it is among other classes; 
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and in the middle social strata there is a considerable enfranchise- 
ment of women in process. Speaking generally, it is certain 
that the traditional loyalty to the family group still constitutes 
a formidable hindrance to Christianity. Save in a few old- 
established city churches, a family is rarely found within the 
Christian Church. This is a situation which has so far baffled the 
missionary strategist. 

But to-day we find in Japan not only the resistances to 
Christianity which prevailed sixty years ago; there are also 
new difficulties. The most important of these is communism; 
and its importance may be assessed by the vigorous measures of 
repression with which the Government has been meeting it 
in the last few years. Communism has an ample and a promising 
field in Japanese industrialism, and the proximity of Russia 
makes Japan peculiarly accessible to communist propaganda. In 
the period 1929-1933 it is significant that 2799 high school and 
university students were imprisoned for their connexion with 
communist organizations; and it is also significant that a pro- 
portion of these students came from noble families. Recently 
there were twenty-seven such noble youths under arrest. How 
far the recent repression has been successful it is hard to say. 
It is not unlikely that, as usual, repression has only driven it 
underground rather than extinguished it. But in any case it offers 
a challenge that Christianity has to meet, not merely by an 
individual evangelism of the old type but by proclaiming an 
ethical programme that leads up to a ‘beloved community’ and 
by initiating the co-operative activities which must constitute 
the fabric of a living Christian society. 

Then there is the recent development of militarism. It is 
a curious paradox that the average individual Japanese should 
be so pacific while the nation as a whole shows a militarist 
front to the rest of the world. It is certainly difficult to believe 
that the present international attitude of official Japan is con- 
genial to the mass of the people; and certainly one found plenty 
of criticism of it. The peasant population has a warm corner in 
its heart for the army, which is chiefly recruited from among its 
sons. But the educated middle class and the workers have no 
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great enthusiasm for the present régime. At the same time it 
should be remembered that the current militarism is not un- 
connected with the tough economic problem with which Japan 
is occupied within her own borders. If the nation is to keep the 
people alive and to improve their standard of living, it must 
have access to raw materials for its industries and to markets 
for its goods. It is certain that there will be a strong tendency 
toward aggressive measures, both political and commercial, 
until and unless the other nations show a disposition to help 
Japan to solve an economic problem which certainly is not 
soluble if access to raw materials and to markets is denied her. 
While Japan has reason to believe that she will have to fight 
for her very life against the rest of the world, it is not likely 
that she will be delivered from militaristic aims and imperialistic 
dreams. Meanwhile the militarist will be a stumbling block to 
the missionary. 

And if the West is disposed to blame Japan for militarism, 
it should not forget who taught Japan the lesson. Japan owes 
a good deal to the West, and no candid Japanese would be 
concerned to deny the fact. Yet, apart from the great develop- 
ment of modern educational institutions, Japan’s indebtedness 
to the West lies chiefly in the realm of technology. She has 
adopted and improved upon western machinery—not least in 
the field of warlike machinery. But Japan has now but few 
illusions about the West, and is growing increasingly critical 
of western civilization. The western press, the western film, 
the western novel have made the Japanese familiar with the 
seamy side of western life. They have been reading of the 
disintegration of our family life, of the lawlessness and anarchy 
of western cities, of the lust for wealth and pleasure which 
seems universal in the western lands. Low grade films have 
introduced to the Japanese picture houses the ‘dive,’ the ‘speak- 
easy’ and the rest of the landscape of the western under-world, 
The effect of this information has not been simple. On the one 
hand, ‘the baser sort’ have been stirred to imitation. The Tokyo 
‘café’ is own brother to the Bowery ‘dive’ and the London ‘night- 
club.’ On the other hand, the better sort have been stirred to criti- 
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cism and uneasiness; and there has grown a diffused questioning 
of the virtue of a Christianity which permits such things to 
exist in lands that have for centuries called themselves Christian, 

The most stubborn difficulties that confront the missionary 
in Japan to-day—apart from the traditional family loyalty— 
are imported from the missionaries’ own home lands, and 
Christian missions are being obstructed in Japan by the un- 
christian life and behaviour of ‘Christian’ nations. The 
nations of the West must needs put their own house in order 
if Christianity is to win respect in Japan. 

There is, however, one enormous field in Japan in which 
the main difficulty springs from internal conditions, and it is a 
difficulty which has not yet been adequately faced. So far 
Christianity has been predominantly urban, an affair of cities 
and towns. Dr Kagawa said not long ago that there are twelve 
thousand villages in Japan and that the Gospel has not been 
openly proclaimed in more than twelve hundred of them. The 
difficulty of evangelizing rural Japan is bound up with the 
economic condition of the Japanese peasantry. Owing to the 
small fraction of arable land in Japan, and the circumstance 
that more than half the population lives on the land, the holdings 
are very small—averaging between two and three acres, and 
those mostly given to rice cultivation. Under present con- 
ditions it is impossible for the Japanese farmer to make a living. 
As a rule he is in debt: the average indebtedness is said to be 
about ¥1000 (roughly {100 or $500 at par), and his income rarely 
rises above some ¥300 a year. He lives an anxious and harassed 
life in spite of his ceaseless industry. He does not have enough 
to eat and his diet is monotonous; nor is he able to clothe him- 
self adequately. In these circumstances it is difficult to provoke 
his attention to the promises and the gifts of the Gospel—for 
him it seems to be no more than just another religion with its 
own priests to be maintained. It is, besides, entirely hopeless to 
establish self-supporting churches within the rural areas under 
the prevailing conditions. The spread of Christianity in rural 
Japan hangs on the improvement of the economic lot of the 


Japanese peasant. 
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The probable solution of the difficulty has been found by 
the insight and through the experiments of Dr Kagawa. These 
experiments have been concerned with three matters: evangeliza- 
tion, education and economic betterment. For the first, there 
is the ‘gospel school,’ in which the farmers in the neighbour- 
hood are led in the study of the Gospel and its application, with 
a definitely evangelistic aim. For the second, there is instruction 
in scientific farming, with actual demonstrations; and for the 
third, there is an effort to train the farmers in the way of co- 
operation, especially in regard to buying and selling, to credit 
and medical care. In the instruction and the setting up of the 
ways and means of co-operation two things are kept in view: 
the dietary needs of the peasantry and the facilitation of pro- 
duction for the market, with a corresponding increase in available 
income and a generally higher standard of life. Therefore stress 
is laid upon the utilization of the hillsides for the cultivation 
of such crop trees (nut and fruit) as will flourish there, so as to 
add the necessary proteins to the diet, and upon the breeding 
of goats for milk. The raising of hogs and poultry, also bee- 
keeping, come within the curriculum. Dr Kagawa’s experiments 
show that along these lines it is possible to add substantially 
to the well-being of the peasants. The Canadian mission is 
persuaded of the validity of this method of meeting the problem 
of Christianizing the rural areas. 

The first step to be taken is the organizing of a modest 
rural centre under a farmer-pastor who will maintain himself 
by his own labour on a few acres of land, bought or rented by 
the mission for the purpose. But the pastor’s agricultural 
activities are to be directed not only to his own maintenance 
but to the improvement of the agricultural methods of his 
peasant neighbours. Little by little he will build up around 
the gospel school a system of education along the lines indicated 
by Dr Kagawa’s experiments in scientific agriculture. Around 
this fundamental work of economic and physical rehabilitation 
will be slowly built up an organization providing educational 
opportunities of another kind—such as library facilities, lectures, 
and the like; and a system of co-operative activities—for buying 
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and marketing, for credit and for medical care, as suggested in 
the Kagawa plan. 

It is, however, to be understood that of all these the living 
centre will be the church, its worship, its preaching and teaching 
of the Gospel. At first, the church will probably be no more than 
a room in the pastor’s house; but its centrality to the whole 
scheme will be maintained from the start. It is to be not only a 
centre of worship and preaching, but the inspiration of what it 
is hoped may grow into a co-operative Christian community. 
In its way it is a return to the fine medieval ideal of the church 
as the centre and the focus of all communal life. It may be 
described as a sort of ‘totalitarian’ evangelism, bringing every 
field of life—the religious, the cultural, the economic—under 
the rule of Jesus Christ. The already widespread co-operative 
movement in Japan entitles us to believe that the prospects of 
the rural centre movement are bright. 

Besides the creation of these rural centres there must be a 
wide extension of short-term gospel schools in those regions 
where it is not at present possible to open permanent centres. 
Newspaper and correspondence evangelism should also be 
extended to areas hitherto unreached by any Christian agency. 
But the hope of the Christian future in Japan lies in the measure 
in which the permanent rural centre can be multiplied and 
manned. All this involves plans for the education of the farmer- 
pastor. The Canadian United Church Mission has determined 
to make its first experiments in rural centres immediately— 
one in an evangelized area, the other in an area hitherto un- 
evangelized; and two of its members have been set apart to 
oversee the initiation and conduct of the work. 

There is much besides this in the Report in the way of 
practical suggestion—for the field is wide and various. But for 
the moment attention is being focussed on the promotion of 
rural centres, upon which appears to depend the hope of 
Christianizing the whole life of Japan. 


RICHARD ROBERTS 
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THE MISSIONARY SITUATION AND 
THE NEED OF REVIVAL 


By A. S. KYDD 


‘THE work and policy of the larger missionary societies 

in Great Britain necessarily reflect the characteristics 
of the life of the Churches from which they draw their support. 
A foreign mission, if it is something more than the specialized 
effort of a coterie, is naturally representative of the community 
from which it springs; in its extent, methods and personnel 
it reacts to the changing spirit and character of the home Church. 
No one can foresee the shape in which the work abroad will 
emerge from this time of transition and crisis, but it is safe to 
say that the future of the whole enterprise will be determined, 
in one direction or the other, by the quality of the religious life 
in the sending countries. 

It is this obvious fact that makes the present situation so 
disturbing and discouraging to those chiefly concerned in the 
prosecution of missionary work. Abroad, they see a need for 
expansion that was never more urgent. At home, their efforts 
to rouse a larger proportion of people in the Churches to a 
practical interest in the existing work are meeting with an 
insufficient response. In fact, it does not look as if the majority 
of these people care very much whether the work declines or 
not. The home organization departments of the missionary 
societies are probably more active and efficient than ever before, 
and better equipped for the education of the home constitu- 
encies. There is no end to organizing and inventiveness: pro- 
grammes and campaigns, literature and special appeals abound. 
And in spite of it all, the work, which has grown up over a 
century and a half, seems to have become a burden greater 
than the Churches are willing to bear. Retrenchment is a 


familiar word in nearly every mission house, and that at a time 
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when the whole world is struggling and stumbling painfully 
on the threshold of a new age, and when arduous and untried 
ways of service are opening up for the Christian forces in every 
land. To the men and women of this generation Christ is offering 
the amazing task and privilege of making Him known in the 
idiom of their own day, and with all the new means and instru- 
ments of communication which the present age has developed. 
And somehow we cannot get more than a small proportion 
to see it. 

The time has come to acknowledge frankly that the present 
threat to the missionary enterprise is of a kind that will not 
yield to mere practical effort and human ingenuity. All our 
planning and inventiveness, even our busyness and our zeal, 
seem only to emphasize our inadequacy and impotence. To 
be forced to learn this lesson is proving a hard and humiliating 
experience. Yet true wisdom may well begin by learning it 
thoroughly. Behind the discouragement and partial defeat of 
our home organization departments stands a spiritual inadequacy 
in our missionary leadership; and, behind that again, spiritual 
poverty in the Church itself. Someone has asked whether we 
at home possess an ‘exportable’ religion. Another way of saying 
the same thing is to ask whether religious life in Britain to-day 
displays a quality that can be truly described as missionary. 

It is not lack of religious feeling and practice that is remark- 
able in this connexion. Indeed, if we confine ourselves to the 
Church itself and leave out of account the masses of people 
outside it, the religious life of the present time appears full of 
variety and interest. Church people to-day compare very well 
with those of many periods in the past for intelligent interest 
in and discrimination of truth, for taste and reverence in worship 
and for the level of their ethical standards and ideals. But it 
often seems a religion of mere human effort and devising, 
beginning on man’s level and ending there—at best a striving 
and a quest rather than the serene fruition of something divinely 
bestowed. The authentic mark of the miraculous and the super- 
natural is seldom present, however we may delude ourselves 
that we are calling it into being by the rhetoric and pathos of 
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our preaching or by the dignity and solemnities of our ritual. 
Our many-sided concern with social welfare at home and abroad 
too often springs from a humanitarian idealism that has no 
root in the divine guidance and compulsion, and is often carried 
on in isolation from the true sources of spiritual energy and 
influence. 

What is most conspicuously absent from religious circles in 
our time is an adequate sense of God, a sense that has reckoned 
fully both with His revelation of Himself in Scripture and the 
Cross and with the ways in which He has been dealing with 
the world during the last twenty years. The devout fail in this 
respect almost as much as the indifferent. The religion of some 
good people is a devotion to the Person of our Lord which is little 
more than an emotional assent to certain ethical standards and 
ideals regarded as embodied in His earthly life. Others are 
taken up with the attempt to canalize the supernatural so as 
to provide certain human satisfactions christened by the New 
Testament names of ‘peace’ and ‘power.’ Even for such earnest 
people God is only in the background, as it were; He is not 
vividly apprehended in His infinite holiness and righteousness. 
There is no overmastering, humbling sense of the Divine as 
active present Reality, as the living God, the Judge, the Lord, 
the Redeemer who in His mercy lifts men up only when they 
learn and confess that they cannot do anything for themselves. 
We are very religious, no doubt, but the God we serve and 
worship is the unknown God. A Church that does not know 
her God cannot know His Gospel. And a Church without the 
Gospel cannot be truly missionary. 

There are several ways by which anyone may satisfy himself 
as to the shallow character of much of the popular religion 
of to-day. One such test is to take any classical statement of 
the vital and central element in Christianity and ask how far 
the truth it tries to express has any place in the lives of the 
people we meet every day. In illustrating this method it is 
impossible to avoid using the idiom of one particular school 
and Church, but a little discernment will easily carry the reader 
behind peculiarities of theological idiom and old-time phraseology 
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to essential elements that always have appeared in the main 
stream of Christian experience. 

Suppose then we examine a seventeenth-century sentence 
which speaks of the crucial thing in the Christian life as the 
work of the Holy Spirit Himself, ‘whereby, convincing us of 
our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge 
of Christ and renewing our wills, He doth persuade and enable 
us to embrace Jesus Christ freely offered to us in the Gospel.’ 
Here obviously the emphasis is not primarily on what we feel 
or will or do, but on what happens to us, on something that is 
wrought upon us from without. The vital thing in Christianity 
is indeed something experienced by the human soul, but it is 
something divinely caused, the immediate action of the Holy 
Spirit on the human spirit, something in which the human 
initiative is swallowed up in a miracle of divine revelation and 
grace. Moreover, in the words quoted there is set forth an 
inwardness and depth of experience that does not proceed from 
any system of spiritual self-culture but is progressively the 
result of the divine self-communication. And the pervading 
note of the whole is utter dependence on God. 

How does the religion with which we are familiar in our 
own church and missionary circles compare with this? Has it 
the same core of abiding truth? Does it possess anything approach- 
ing this searching and satisfying inwardness, either in its teaching 
and worship or in the personal devotion of the average earnest 
person? It would be difficult to maintain successfully that the 
main stream of the Church’s life to-day runs in channels so 
deep, or that its work at home and abroad is chiefly concerned 
with the reproduction of so vital and thorough-going a Christian 
experience. Yet it may be seriously questioned whether the 
Church at home can be truly missionary in spirit unless some 
such experience is fairly common among its members. Nor 
without it will the Church on the mission field survive and 
propagate itself. 

Another criterion of the religious condition of the Churches 
is one whose appeal is mainly to those who are familiar with 
the detailed work of the mission houses. Some of those respons- 
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ible for finding candidates know that there are always a number 
of fine and gifted young people, often of missionary antecedents 
or traditions, who turn aside from their apparently predestined 
calling and decide not to offer themselves for service abroad, 
because, as one of them put it recently, ‘they don’t feel sure 
of things in the way their fathers did.’ When a young man of 
goodwill and intelligence feels like that, it means that intensity 
of conviction has declined in the religious community which 
has reared him and which ought to give him the feeling of 
solid support in his fight for a faith of his own. It also means 
that much of the religion which he has seen has not impressed 
him as the fruit of personal contact with reality. 

Again, it may be wondered whether candidates’ secretaries 
and committees are not sometimes visited by misgivings about 
many of the candidates they actually accept and appoint. These 
are men and women perhaps with a splendid Christian inherit- 
ance and training, and their technical qualifications are all that 
could be desired. They may be full also of youth’s generosity 
in giving itself, and naturally they think of their attraction to 
ideals of service as a following of Christ the Master. But it is 
difficult to be sure that they are on the road to any more pro- 
found a faith than that, and it is impossible to keep at bay the 
question whether their Christian idealism will be enough to 
support them through the disillusionments that await them, 
through dull routine, amidst the difficulties of personal relations 
with fellow-workers and the absorbing nature of the specialized 
professional duties to which many of them are going. It is not 
that they are likely to fail markedly in duty or conduct, for 
blood and training count for much and will ensure their stead- 
fastness and loyalty. But how many of them are fated never 
to mature spiritually, never to become the experts in the life 
of the soul that real missionaries must be, never to be effective 
apostles and evangelists, because the Gospel has not first of 
all sunk deep into themselves? If there is reason in these mis- 
givings,; it points to something lacking in the atmosphere 
and teaching of the Church and fellowships from which the 


candidates come. 
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The kind of address that missionaries on furlough are 
expected to give throws further light on the limited extent to 
which a missionary quality pervades the home Church. The 
missionary speaker must not be discouraging or depressing. 
He must not speak of the absence of tangible results, or unburden 
himself about the failures and backsliders among the converts. 
Yet where else than in a fellowship of Christian people should 
he seek renewal of faith and confidence? To hear of obstacles 
should only quicken the faith of Christian congregations, if 
they really know their Lord. To be told of disappointments 
and failures among beginners in the Christian life only calls 
out prayerful and understanding sympathy in people who are 
taking their own moral and religious problems seriously. Why 
is it that missionary addresses must so often consist of bright 
or sentimental stories, of picturesque material about strange 
manners and customs, or of discussions of social and political 
conditions, when what people should wish to hear about and 
should be competent to judge of is the progress or otherwise 
of the Gospel in the hearts of their fellowmen? One reason 
must be that many church audiences are not sufficiently them- 
selves at the heart of Christianity to be interested in the essence 
of missionary effort. 

If this diagnosis of the situation is correct, how are things 
to be bettered? What hope is there of a great accession of mis- 
sionary impulse to the Church at home? These questions drive 
us back to the question as to what made the modern missionary 
movement. It is almost entirely the child of the evangelical 
awakening of the eighteenth century. May it not be the case 
that nothing short of a similarly drastic upheaval in the life 
of the Churches will suffice to fit them for the tasks of the 
twentieth century? And an awakening to-day will follow the 
same general course, first deepening and extending the sway 
of personal religion in multitudes of individuals, and then 
leading them in the ways of service in the strength of the new 
vision and impulse that has come to them. 

Thus our present difficulties and anxieties call for a casting 
of ourselves upon God, for only He can renew the Church. 
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A true revival cannot be engineered. It comes from above in 
God’s own time and it follows the course He in His wisdom 
appoints. Desire and prayer for revival are features familiar 
enough in missionary circles, but it is not always realized how 
convulsive and revolutionary such spiritual movements are apt 
to be. Think how swiftly the news of a great religious awakening 
in this country would spread to the ends of the earth. News- 
papers and books, travellers on business or pleasure, students 
returning to the East, wireless, all would become conscious 
or unconscious evangelistic instruments, so that the bazars 
and market-places and college quadrangles of India and China 
would resound with discussion of the new miracle in the West. 
And the repercussions of such an awakening, both abroad and 
in our missionary board-rooms, might be such as to create 
a radical transformation in our work. Indeed, the results would 
probably outstrip our power to keep pace with them. To control 
or guide them would be out of the question. 

When, therefore, we expect and pray for revival in the 
Church at home, it is well to realize that we are asking for 
something explosive and incalculable, something that may alter 
the whole face of our familiar missionary world. Yet so to pray 
is our urgent duty and our chief way of hope. The missionary 
societies have moved into a situation that no one understands. 
The work is God’s work and yet it seems threatened with 
increasing decline and sterility, unless it is God’s will to return 
soon to His Church in power. We have the right to be expectant 
of such a deliverance, and the greatest and most practical thing 
we can do is to maintain in all our work and all our relations 
with our fellow-workers a constant note of humble yet confident 
expectancy. At the same time we must strive to be the kind 
of people who will prove pliable and teachable in the new con- 
ditions that revival will bring. Meanwhile, there is no better 
way of maintaining a true courage and confidence amid so much 
that disheartens than often to whisper to oneself the ancient 
watchword of Christian faith, Maranatha. 

A. S. Kypp 
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A BRITISH MISSIONARY MANIFESTO 


ig has always been the policy of the Review to serve wherever 

possible as a medium for the communication of ideas and 
experience in the whole field of missions, and not least to enable 
national groups of missionary societies to maintain touch with 
one another. The editors are glad therefore to make known the 
important action of the Conference of Missionary Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland at its meeting in June 1934, in deciding 
to address a message to the supporters of all the British mis- 
sionary societies, and through them to the Christian Churches 
of Great Britain and Ireland. For some years past, the growing 
intimacy of fellowship in missionary work has brought the 
leaders of the British Conference to the conviction that co- 
operation must either go still further or fall back. Where real 
Christian unity in prayer, thought and action is established it is 
impossible to limit it to the defined range of topics which in the 
earlier stages of inter-mission co-operation may be right and 
proper. The only effect of such limitation would be to diminish 
the living quality of.the co-operative spirit. 

At the Conference which was held at Swanwick in June 
of this year, the members found themselves more than ever 
concerned with the rising tide of evangelistic zeal, both in the 
mission fields with which they are concerned, and in Great 
Britain itself; with a keen sense of crisis in missionary affairs 
created by the presence of immense opportunities, along with 
great potential opposition; and with a new sense of religious 
sincerity and sensitiveness to the dangers of spiritual hypocrisy 
even within missionary endeavour. Out of the prayer and 
thought of the Conference certain convictions came, and these 
were later formulated in a message, which has been communicated 
to the leaders and committees of all the British missionary 


societies, and which we now quote: 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE CONFERENCE OF 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


At the close of the Annual Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, held at The Hayes, 
Swanwick, from 13th to 16th June 1934, the members, repre- 
senting most of the missionary societies in the British Isles, 
were constrained by the convictions at which they had arrived 
and the experience through which they had passed to try to 
communicate that experience and these convictions to the 
societies from which they came. 

The burden of this message is that missionary opportunity 
was never more clamant in its urgency than it is in the world 
to-day; that the proofs of the Divine working are overwhelm- 
ing; that the intimate fellowship into which the missionary 
societies have been led through co-operation in the common work 
has a vital message for the whole Church; and that the full 
response which the Church is called upon to make in face of 
the whole need depends, under God, on a new cleansing and 
consecration in the Church at home. 

These phrases may seem perhaps to contain nothing new, 
but they cover some vital truths. 

(1) The emergence of certain new forces in the world’s life 
makes more unmistakably evident the terrible responsibility of 
the Christian Church. The new ambition of the State, demon- 
strated already in several countries both of the East and of the 
West, to usurp to itself the direction and moulding of human 
life in all its parts, is a naked challenge to the fundamentals of 
the Christian faith. For between the view that man exists to 
further the ends of the State, subordinate to it as a tool to its 
user, and that he is made by God an immortal soul to glorify 
God as his Creator and Redeemer, no compromise can be 
made. The Conference has noted how the convergence of 
modern tendencies, secularist and nationalist, in Europe and in 
the countries of Asia alike, is creating a situation in which the 
Christian faith and Christian society may be the saving witness 
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to the ultimate truth about man’s life and destiny, as well as 
the chief bulwark of civil liberty. 

(2) In the second place, the members of the Conference 
were conscious, as they surveyed their own experience of 
missionary work and took counsel with one another, that the 
progress of the Gospel in the hearts of men offers evidence, 
moving and convincing, of the truth of the Christian message 
and of the power of the Holy Spirit. Without idealizing the 
achievements of young and inexperienced Churches, or obscur- 
ing the tendencies to inertia which Christian institutions abroad 
as well as at home must fight, it remains plain that in such a 
phenomenon (to take only one) as the movement among the 
South India caste people, generated by the faithful witness of 
the Christian outcastes, we have a signal demonstration of the 
power of the Spirit. In this range of fact which the missionary 
movement can present, we have a powerful reinforcement of the 
apologetic and evangelistic work of the Church at home. There 
be many that say, ‘Who will shew us any good?’ God has 
witnesses to His power in the Church at home as well as in the 
mission field, but if the unity of the whole Church was better 
understood and the Christian ministers and people in our land 
realized more fully the glory of the fellowship into which they 
are called, great new spiritual resources could be evoked. It is 
the experience of many missionary societies that even of those 
who come within the membership of the Churches only a 
minority give thought, money and prayer to Christian missionary 
work. To show the full relevance and urgency of missionary 
work, and to bring into evidence the demonstrated power of 
the Gospel among non-Christian peoples, may move the minds 
and hearts of many who have hitherto proved unresponsive to 
our appeal. 

(3) The missionary movement has generated among Christian 
people of all denominations a great intimacy of spiritual fellow- 
ship. Christian people in the home land are for the most part 
quite unaware of the extent to which this has been achieved. 
Without any sacrifice or concealment of doctrinal difference or 
any ecclesiastical principle, it has been found possible to plan 
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unitedly for the evangelization of non-Christian areas and for 
the development of educational and other Christian methods. 
The zeal for Christian reunion has become much keener in the 
mission field than at home. But there is no satisfactory reason, 
except such as our inertia and complacency may supply, why 
the Churches in our own land should not unitedly assail their 
common problems as do the Churches and missions in Asia 
and Africa. In this matter the missionary societies have a 
challenge to bring to the whole Church. 

(4) Lastly, the members of the Conference have had it 
brought home to their own conscience that there is deep spiritual 
danger involved where these great tasks, far beyond the power 
of man, are not essayed in absolute spiritual sincerity. They 
have found themselves expecting from the younger Churches 
of the mission field a standard of evangelistic zeal to which they 
do not themselves approach. They have been content to create 
standards for the missionary candidate which they shirk from 
trying to attain for themselves. The Conference in more than 
twenty years of annual meetings has never had the need for 
spiritual realism, penitence, consecration and practical obedience 
more powerfully and simply brought home to it than in its 
discussions this year. It begs the societies, and through them 
the whole Church, to take as their motto these words which 
Chinese Christians have given to us: ‘Lord, renew Thy Church, 
beginning with me.’ 

On behalf of the Conference, 


W. WILSON CASH, 
Chairman, Standing Committee. 


WILLIAM PATON, 


Acting Secretary. 
Epinsurcn House, 2 Eaton Gate, 


Lonpon, S.W.1, June 1934. 


A special meeting will be held in October with the definite 
purpose of bringing together those who are concerned par- 
ticularly with the work of evangelism in Great Britain and those 
who are concerned with the task of world-wide evangelism 
through the missionary movement. It is believed that much 
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may happen if these two bodies of people can be brought 
together to face what is fundamentally a common situation. 
Leaders of the missionary movement in other countries will 
watch this development among the British societies with interest. 
In many ways it is plain that the missionary movement is instinct 
with the sense of coming events, as indeed is the whole Christian 
world. There is the theological movement on the continent of 
Europe associated with such names as Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner, with its teaching of the ‘crisis’; there is the issue, 
dealt with elsewhere in these pages, of the totalitarian State and 
religious freedom; there is the steadily increasing volume of 
testimony from the mission field regarding evangelistic advance; 
there is the keen desire for reality in religion, especially among 


the younger generation, powerfully fostered by the different 
group movements. 


The Ad Interim Committee of the International Missionary 
Council at its recent meeting decided to lay before the national 
bodies represented in the Council a proposal that in 1938 there 
should be held in either Southern Asia or the Far East a general 
Council meeting, more or less of the dimensions of the meeting 
at Jerusalem in 1928, to be concerned mainly with the great 
theme of the Christian Church in the world to-day, its message, 
its relation to the human social order, its inner spiritual life. If such 
a meeting were held in the East, adequate delegations from the 
younger Churches of Asia could attend, and the great problems 
which they are facing and their whole relation to the historic 
universal Christian community could be thoroughly considered. 

The Committee of the International Missionary Council 
will meet in America in the autumn of 1935 and take a final 
decision with regard to this proposal, when the views of the 
national bodies have been communicated. Meanwhile, it behoves 
all those who through the growing unity of missionary work 
throughout the world have become more and more conscious 
of one another, to watch and pray that in these days of violent 
change we do not miss, but are able to hear and to follow, the 
word of God that is given to us. 


Tue Epirors 
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BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 


Rise AND FULFILMENT OF BritisH Rute In INDIA. By Eowarp THompson and 
G. T. Garratt. London: Macmillan. 21s. 1934. 


Ss joint authors of this remarkable book have attempted and 
achieved a stupendous task. They have compressed in a single 
volume of 665 pages a complete survey of the British connexion with 
India from the earliest days of the East India Company to the publication 
of the White Paper. The scope is so vast, the material so abundant that 
the task of the conscientious reviewer is almost baffling; all he can hope 
to do is to indicate the main features of this great enterprise and draw 
a few conclusions. 

The early pages are of fascinating interest. Many extracts from 
memoirs and documents give us an absorbing picture of the lives of the 
men who laid the foundations of John Company. We pass from the early 
days of the foundation work to the beginnings of Empire with mixed 
feelings. It is a period no Englishman can contemplate with satisfaction, 
yet it is well that it should be recalled with informed frankness as a 
corrective to the devastating complacency with which a considerable 
section of our own people regard everything in our association with India. 
The hero of this period, if the term is applicable, is Warren Hastings; 
but it was not until the arrival of Cornwallis that we can claim any genuine 
altruism in our administrative system. This survey is necessarily rather in 
the nature of a machine-gun fire of conclusions and opinions; space does 
not permit of a complete balance. It is not until we are two-thirds through 
the volume that we come to grips with modern forces in “The Decline of 
Paternalism,’ or even later, where the authors come to consider the 
bureaucracy in operation. They date from the year 1896 the change in the 
British attitude of contemplation with unruffled admiration of their own 
merits. 

Without pinning oneself to dates we may take this period as a turning- 
point. We had created in India a bureaucratic machine of wonderful 
efficiency; none who has worked within it can withhold a tribute of respect 
to its efficiency—as a machine. The trouble was that none considered 
what the machine was to produce; y tended, in a phrase used later, to 
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become wooden and unproductive. Lord Curzon infused a tremendous 
driving energy into the mechanism; his error was, as the authors assert, 
that he underestimated the growing Indian desire for some voice in the 
control of the Government. His private view was that if the engine was set 
going on the right rails all would be well; he forgot that some continuous 
propelling power was required to keep it moving. That came in part from 
the Morley-Minto reforms, which the authors pass over rather lightly. 
They went deep enough to convince Mr Gokhale that they might last for 
thirty years; they were short-circuited by the increasing tendency of the 
Government of India to use their official majorities as a steam-roller to 
flatten out criticism; and above all by the war. 

Coming to recent days, we blink our eyes with something more than 
mild astonishment to find the statement on page 625 that “The idea of 
an all-Indian federation was introduced into Indian politics in the same 
casual manner as dyarchy.’ The germ of dyarchy was sown in 1916, and 
did not ripen into legislation until the passing of the Government of 
India Act in 1919. It was no freak of the political charlatan, but the only 
means of reconciling the supreme authority of Parliament with the be- 
ginnings of responsible government in India. We should also see this 
experiment in truer perspective if greater emphasis had been laid on the 
financial stringency which hamstrung the first Indian ministers, and the 
extraneous agitation over the Punjab disturbances and the future of 
Turkey. So too with the federal idea. In 1918 the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report declared that it was the natural goal of Indian polity; other 
publicists had demonstrated the absurdity of a constitutional scheme which 
left the Indian States out; the Simon Commission endorsed the basic 
idea; and the Indian Princes came to the first Round-Table Conference 
fully informed, by the studies they had set afoot, of the foundations and 
implications of federalism. As dyarchy was inherent in the beginnings of 
responsible government, so must federation be inherent in its fulfilment. 

The book ends on a note of guarded optimism, which all who seek to 
serve India will share. If we offer any criticism, it is that a better balance 
would have been preserved if the historical section had been curtailed 
jn favour of more studies such as the chapter on ‘Economics of the Pre- 
War Period.’ After all, the imbecilities of Auckland and the imperial 
charlatanism of Ellenborough and Lytton do not cut much ice now. On 
the other hand, the social and economic problems of the new India are of 
tremendous magnitude. The most serious of them is the growth of the 
population. This far transcends any absorbing capacity of either in- 
dustrialism or irrigation. The menace of an India ‘sinking into a kind of 
rural slum, definitely below the standard of living in most of the world,’ is 
a real one, as the last census, showing an increase in the population from 
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319 to 351 millions, is proof. The great task for India is the adjustment of 
the population to the means of subsistence. That has its roots deep down 
in custom which a bureaucratic government, concentrated on the fetish 
of the hour—good administration—cannot correct. It must be grappled 
with by governments drawing their strength from an informed Indian 
opinion. 

Finally we should like to endorse, and express the hope that the 
theme will be developed, the conclusion that the Federation will depend 
primarily on the Princes and their advisers, the educated Hindus and the 
educated Muslims. From this it surely follows that the constitutional 
structure should be so framed that the representatives of these groups 
have not only place but power. Doubt that the franchise scheme proposed 
by the Lothian Committee will attain this end fills many minds, and gives 
rise to the hope that the Joint Select Committee, whilst holding fast to the 
main principles of the federal system, will concentrate on this component. 


STANLEY REED 
WENDoveR, Bucks 





LIVING RELIGIONS OF INDIA 


Tue Livinc RELIGIONS OF THE INDIAN Prope. By NicoL MAcnicot, 
D.Litt., D.D. (Wilde Lectures, Oxford, 1932-34.) London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 1os. 6d. 1934. 

Tue Cross AND INDIAN THouGHT. By V. CHakkaral, B.L. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society. Re 1.4. 1932. 


EW scholars, European or Indian, have earned the right in a greater 
degree than Dr Macnicol to speak with authority on Indian religions. 
The religions dealt with are Hinduism, Indian Islam, Jainism, Sikhism, 
Zoroastrianism and Indian Christianity. Two things are worthy of note 
about this list: the inclusion of Indian Christianity and the omission of 
Buddhism. According to the Census of 1931, Buddhism is credited 
with 399,002 adherents in India—more than three times the number of 
Zoroastrians—and further, there are several modern attempts at the 
revival of Buddhism in the land of its birth. Nevertheless, the author is 
justified in our opinion in excluding Buddhism from the list, inasmuch as 
in these attempts at infusing new life into this ancient religion the initiative 
is mostly taken by non-Indian followers of Buddha. 
Dr Macnicol’s study of Hinduism is of exceptional interest. Hinduism 
has a basic and dominant position amongst Indian religions. It easily leads 
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the rest in point of numbers. It has shown a greater capacity for adaptation 
to modern needs and conditions than any other Indian religion. In the 
treatment of the various highways and byways of the spirit, trodden by 
those who have walked in the light of this ancient and historic faith, Dr 
Macnicol has shown a rare sense of discernment and sympathy. After 
discussing the general characteristics and literary development of Hinduism, 
he enters upon an examination of Hinduism at its lower levels: Hinduism 
as the religion of bhakti, and Vedantic Hinduism and its modern phases. 
He has much to say by way of warning as well as of inspiration on all these 
aspects of Hinduism. He lays his finger on the weak spot in the bhakti cult 
in the following words: 


What we find, therefore, in the bhakti cults is a conflict between an instinctive 
theism on the one hand which craves the satisfaction that comes from worship 
and from an intuition of the divine love, and an authoritative pantheism on the 
other which imposes itself upon the adherents of these cults and weakens the 
confidence and hope that theism tends to bring to them (p. 89). 


The following analysis of Mahatma Gandhi’s religious attitude will be 
read by many with interest and approval: 


Mr Gandhi’s attitude to Hinduism and to all religions seems to issue in part 
from this same root, that is, from what a Hindu would consider the axiom of 
pantheism, and in part from his deep-seated agnosticism. . . . Mr Gandhi is 
not a systematic thinker. He is guided by intuitions and so is able at the same 
time—in spite of both pantheism and agnosticism—to practise prayer with a 
conviction that would seem to be possible only for a theist (p. 122). 


Paradoxical as it may seem, this book on Indian religions is also a study 
of the forces of irreligion in India at the present time. In the discussion of 
certain aspects of Indian Islam, Zoroastrianism and Hinduism, the author 
gives us the measure of the reaction manifest among the professed followers 
of these faiths, not only from their traditional faiths but from any kind of 
faith in God: “There is a strong current bearing away from all religious 
belief those for whom the solvent forces that have come from the West 
have destroyed the traditions of their fathers’ (p. 124). This is a pheno- 
menon which Christian as well as non-Christian religious leaders cannot 
afford to ignore or look complacently upon so far as the future of religion 
in India is concerned. 

Another feature of the book is the interesting sidelight it brings to bear 
on some of the political and social problems of modern India. The 
author has taken due cognizance of the political, racial and nationalist 
factors involved in the developments of Hinduism, Sikhism and Islam 
which throw considerable light on the historical aspect of the communal 
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problem of to-day. The illuminating analysis of the religious roots of the 
communal jealousies and prejudices existing between Hindu and Muslim 
and the political self-consciousness of the Sikhs in the Punjab, which are 
often a source of anxiety to the administration and the citizen alike, will 
repay perusal by anyone interested in the proper understanding of the 
Indian communal problem. 

With regard to Indian Christianity, to review this in the setting of 
Indian religions is something new and has its peculiar advantages. It at 
once raises and answers several questions. For one thing, it exposes the 
hollowness of the allegation that Christianity is a fairly recent foreign 
import into India. If Islam and Zoroastrianism can lay claim to be con- 
sidered indigenous to the country, why not Christianity which found a 
home in India earlier than either of these faiths? Further, it explains 
certain features of Indian Christianity as the direct outcome of the influence 
of Hinduism on Christianity and also points the way of advance for the 
future in its relation to other faiths. 

The second book forms one of a series of Indian studies edited by 
Dr Appasamy, and is to be welcomed by students of Christian theology 
and religion both in the East and the West. It is a luminous exposition of 
the meaning and value of the Cross from the point of view of Indian, or 
rather Hindu, religious thought. Himself a convert from Hinduism, who 
has drunk deep at the philosophical and religious springs of Hinduism, the 
author combines in a remarkable manner the insight of a loving and 
adoring heart with the penetration of a critical mind. The result is that we 
have here a book at once warming the heart and stimulating the mind. 

The book deals with the Cross and not with any particular theory of 
the Atonement. What Mr Chakkarai does is to select some aspects of New 
Testament teaching about the Cross and to expound them in terms of 
Hindu thought, comparing and contrasting them with accepted western 
ideas on the subject. Thus, for example, he deals in chapter 111 with karma 
and sin, in chapter v with St Paul’s teaching on law and sin, in chapter v1 
with sin and suffering, in chapter x with vicarious punishment and vicari- 
ous suffering. He also attempts an analysis of the consciousness of Jesus 
in relation to His death (chapter vit), differentiating it from that of prophets 
and martyrs. 

The chapters where the author assumes the réle of an interpreter are 
perhaps the best. One or two points, however, may be noted with regard 
to his method of exposition. In the first place, he takes much for granted as 
far as knowledge of the background of Hindu thought is concerned on the 
part of his readers. He proceeds almost straight to the task of co-ordination 
by quoting parallels to New Testament teaching from Hindu thought. If 
the book is meant primarily for Indian readers, this is perhaps all that is 
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needed. Another and more serious point is that in his attempt to correlate 
and sometimes equate Christian truths with Hindu conceptions, the 
author betrays a certain lack of balance in his evaluation of the former as 
well as a tendency to exaggerate or read more into the latter. We may take, 
for instance, the statement he makes on p. 49 that 


law and grace, works and faith—karma and jnana or karma and bhakti—became 
for ever antithetical in the Christian consciousness as in the Hindu, the recon- 
ciliation being effected in a transcendent region beyond good and evil or the 
pair of opposites as the Gita finely says. 


The author has no hesitation in equating grace with jnana and bhakti, 
nor in positing an almost eternal (?) opposition between law and grace 
which is resolved somewhere in a transcendent region. What authority has 
he in support of such a position? Again, even following the lead of the 
authority that he quotes with approval—that of B. G. Tilak—with regard to 
the interpretation of the doctrine of karma, we are at a loss to understand 
how it could ever take one to the ‘core of the Christian experience of the 
Atonement.’ Surely there is either a serious misuse of words here, or 
perhaps a failure to discern the essentials of the Christian experience of 
salvation. 

That Mr Chakkarai can be as brilliant a critic as an expositor is obvious 
in his examination of the various theories of the Atonement which he 
attempts in chapter xx. Here he shows himself to be quite at home with 
western thought down the centuries on the significance of the Cross, 
especially those coming under the categories of subjective and objective 
theories. In the end he rightly stresses the ‘reality, novelty and effectiveness 
of the Cross,’ or again, in his own words, ‘the factual, qualitative and causal 
importance of the Cross as something without which man’s redemption 
could not have reached its fruition and assurance.’ It is refreshing to come 
across this conviction of the author, and we only wish that it had steadily 
inspired him throughout the book. 

The last two chapters (x1 and x11) are taken up with a discussion on the 
relation of the Cross to mysticism and the doctrine of evolution, and are 
both interesting contributions, especially the latter, in helping us to see the 
Cross in the perspective of human history and experience. 

The book is interesting and significant as a contribution to the science 
of Christian theology written from the Indian point of view. By far the 
most refreshing and valuable feature of the book, however, is the evidence 
of the devotion which the Cross has evoked in an Indian heart. 

C. E. ABRAHAM 

SERAMPORE 
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EAST AND WEST IN RELIGION 


CouNTER-ATTACK FROM THE East: The Philosophy of Radhakrishnan. By 
C. E. M. Joap. London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1933. 

East AND WEsT IN RELIGION. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. London: Allen & Unwin. 
48. 6d. 1933. 

INDIAN IDEALISM. By SURENDRANATH Dascupta, Ph.D. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 1933. 


ene and again through the centuries from the beginning of the 
Christian era onwards—and indeed even earlier—oriental forms 
of thought have made their way westwards and have fascinated many. 
In one of the books before us (East and West in Religion, p. 46) Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan refuses to describe ‘the Semitic spirit’ as eastern. That 
is, of course, something that he has no right to do, but it suggests that 
the contrast that is so often made between East and West in the religious 
sphere is not one that is determined by the points of the compass. The 
‘counter-attack from the East’ that Sir S. Radhakrishnan is conducting, 
and which Mr Joad describes in one of the books before us, is concerned 
in the main, as Mr Joad himself points out, with a conflict between two 
principles which thought everywhere toils to reconcile. One type of mind 
—which, for whatever reason, is found asserting itself more radically in 
the East—denies the reality of the temporal; the other—that of the West 
—accepts it. That which each considers to be the ultimately real marks 
a further and a complementary distinction between the two types. 

If we take the Hindu religious tradition and set it over against 
Christianity, then the contrast is between a pantheism which declares 
the world to be illusion and a theism which affirms that through the 
world God reveals Himself. As a result of the former view the moral 
conflict becomes unreal and there can be no such attainment as fellowship 
with God. When East and West meet in these forms of thought and 
belief they meet as irreconcilable opposites. But Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s 
‘counter-attack’ is something different. He does not lead the hosts of 
Hinduism, and, if he often attacks Christianity, it is really ‘Christian 
civilization’ that is his enemy, and he assails it more often with Christian 
than with Hindu weapons. 

The fact that this neo-Hindu is endeavouring so to transform his 
ancestral religion is a fact in which one must rejoice, but it is right that 
we should realize that what is here presented is something that it is mis- 
leading to describe as Hinduism. Thus, for example, all that is associated 
in Hinduism with the term mdyd is omitted from Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s 
outlook. In what is, I believe, the solitary appearance of the word in 
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Mr Joad’s exposition it is explained as ‘mystery.’ As a matter of fact the 
omission of this doctrine, so central to Hinduism in most of its phases, 
is due to a desire—in which one must rejoice—to emphasize the sig- 
nificance of the moral struggle in religion, a significance that Hinduism 
has never been able fully to recognize. No Hindu—unless such a lonely 
exception as Kabir—would say, as this one says, ‘Let us become soldiers 
on the march, soldiers of truth, soldiers fighting with love as our weapon, 
overturning the universe, until the reign of God is established on the 
earth’ (East and West in Religion, p. 125). Undoubtedly this propagandist 
of Hinduism desires greatly to deliver that religion from the apathy 
that has always been its shadow, as it must be if evil is not an enemy 
but an unreality. He is seeking at all costs to create a moral ardour in his 
religion, but this is something that cannot be grafted upon the gnarled 
stem of the ancient system. Mr Joad is aware of this and invites his 
friend to abandon his ‘official monism’ and join him among the pluralists 
(p. 121). 

There are other methods of which the Professor makes use, in his 
réle as at once ‘eastern sage’ and ‘liaison officer,’ in order to give his 
eastern message a vitality which, Mr Joad recognizes, it does not as a 
matter of fact possess. There is the old problem, for example, why should 
the Absolute create? There is the question of human freedom which the 
Professor labours—in spite of karma—to vindicate for his reconditioned 
Hinduism. “The East,’ it seems, ‘has always known that man is free’ 
(p. 196). There is also the question of sin, for which, like his fellow- 
humanist, Professor Babbitt, he desires an ‘inner check’ such as Hinduism 
does not provide. 

The fact is that Hinduism is so fundamentally hostile to Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan’s view of life and of God that he has to make it into a 
wholly different thing before he presents it to us under the old name. 
In his book, East and West in Religion, which is hardly worthy of his 
great gifts, he calls Christianity a ‘syncretistic faith’ and indicates that 
the elements of which it is made up are not well joined together. He 
would, no doubt, describe Hinduism similarly, but he has extended its 
syncretism to include much that is in direct contradiction to its central 
principles. Not even his great skill in the presentation of his thesis con- 
vinces us—not even with Mr Joad as liaison officer to the liaison officer— 
that his system is a unity or that it is in organic relation to the real 
Hinduism. We must recognize at the same time that he is engaged upon 
a task which may have valuable results for the religion of which he 
desires to be a champion. So the Christian, whom he so often and some- 
times unjustly chastises, can wish him success in his labours. In some 
measure he is doing what the meeting at Jerusalem in 1928 called upon 
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the followers of the other religions to do: ‘to co-operate with the Christian 
against the evils of secularism.’ That we are glad to recognize. 

Professor Surendranath Dasgupta is another able interpreter of 
Indian philosophy to the West. He can be accepted more unreservedly 
than his fellow-Hindu as objective in his exposition. While he is much 
less skilful in his presentation he is much less of a propagandist. Thus 
in his exposition of Indian Idealism the question of the reality of the 
world has its proper place and the meaning of mdyd is fully discussed. 
He is quite frank, too, in recognizing the oscillations in the Gita between 
the view of God as immanent and as transcendent. If this cannot be 
described as a lucid exposition of Indian Idealism one reason is that 
the subject does not lend itself to lucidity and that Professor Dasgupta 
takes no short cuts and does not conceal difficulties. 

NICOL MACNICOL 

EDINBURGH 





CHINA’S LABOUR PROBLEMS 


Facinc Lasor Issugs In CHINA. By Lowe CuuaN-HWwaA. Introductions by CHEN 
KunG-Po and JULEAN ARNOLD. Shanghai: China Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $2.50 silver. 1933. 


8 Sree book, with an introduction by the Ex-Minister of the Ministry 

of Industries, Nanking, expressly and helpfully aims at giving a 
comprehensive picture of industry and labour in China. It may well be 
the precursor of a fresh initiative in reforms for the safety, health and 
welfare of factory labour, which hardly includes more than two million 
of the working population, although increasing. Through her National 
Government China is a diligent member of the International Labour 
Conference, bent on raising the status of China’s labourers—in the sense 
of the heroic Dr Sun Yat-sen. 

At the time of publication of this survey (May 1933), grave accidents 
with many sudden deaths in Shanghai factories using inflammable 
substances have spread, both in and outside the International Settlement, 
a new realization of the shocking risks that are created by leaving manu- 
facturers free to bring dangerous unregulated processes into industries 
employing unorganized workers—workers, moreover, who have wandered 
from the. troubled interior into the Treaty Ports seeking a livelihood. 

The difficulties in these ports, still hindering, by a multiplicity of 
authorities, a much-needed uniform control of such risks, which occur 
in the recently industrialized regions (e.g. Shanghai, Tientsin, Wuhan 
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cities), leap into a glaring light when such death rolls are caused by 
preventable accidents. And yet it has to be realized in wider circles that 
even more dangerous for China’s life is the employment of young, un- 
taught children for long hours in power-driven processes and semi- 
industrialized work-places. The author includes in his excellent biblio- 
graphy both the Report of the Shanghai Child Labour Commission (1924) 
and R. H. Tawney’s Land and Labour in China (1931), with their enlighten- 
ing truths regarding care of children as an integral part of the nation’s 
whole system of public education. 

In the broader fields of adult labour, this book seems the first reasoned 
survey from the Chinese standpoint of the genesis and extent of the heart- 
rending conditions in basic, old industries: in agriculture (occupying 336 
million or 84 per cent of her total population), in mining, in the manifold 
handicraft industries and in land transport. Worst situated of all appear to 
be subcontracted and apprenticed workers. Factory apprentices now come 
partly within the scope of Factory Acts—-still to be fully administered— 
but ‘ Labor contractors exercise a pernicious influence in mining enter- 
prises.’ 

The contents of the book answer excellently to the implications of its 
name. There are helpful clues in it for statesmen, international as well as 
national, both being involved in responsibility. The author faces in a 
valiant way the wide labour front before him: truly the widest in the 
world, for, by every estimate (lacking still a real census), the population is 
greater than India’s and more deeply immersed in toil. 


A mass of proletarians such as China’s is bound to wield, for good or ill, 
a tremendous influence on her future development, as . . . on the economic 
progress of the world. 


But for the many prospering, able, overseas Chinese, seeking the 
welfare of their own countrymen, the problems of over-population and 
under-employment for China might have been even worse than they are. 

The author also acknowledges Chinese responsibility, while recalling 
the attention of the western nations to their interest in restoring China’s 
shaken economic stability. He says: 


It is true that the Chinese themselves must roll up their sleeves, cease 
internal quarrels and work out their own future, but as to whether they are to 


become a nation of beggars, or . . . 400 million generous customers, the West 
has much to say. 


Readers must refer to the book itself for a full summary of the manifold 
causes of the menacing agrarian crisis, which grew with the increasing 
industrialization of the world and is deeply aggravated by concentration 
in the foreign Treaty Ports of capital that is wanted for rural development. 
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Mr Lowe Chuan-Hwa's analysis (May 1933) of all the fundamental 
factors in the agrarian trouble agrees strikingly with the report and re- 
commendations from the technical agent (Dr Rajchman) of the League of 
Nations’ Mission, co-operating with the National Economic Council, 
published in Geneva in June 1934. Hopes of real reconstruction spring up 
when we read there not only of plans and national grants for agriculture, 
cotton, silk, tea, etc., water conservancy, public health,education, but also of 
work progressing in a Central Field Health Station and medical pioneering 
service in road-building and rural districts. The ‘wilderness of priva- 
tion’ and the too overwhelmingly rapid rate of growth of population 
may be changed by public health and education, bringing a new estimate, 
in the hearts of Chinese, of value in individual lives rather than in massive 
reproduction of their race. 


A. M. ANDERSON 
Kew GarpEns, SURREY 





THE CHINESE 


Tue Cuinese: THerr History anp Cutture. By Kennetn Scorr Latourerte’ 
Ph.D. Two Volumes. London and New York: Macmillan. 30s. $7.50. 
1934- 


yet another history of China; surely men have written often 

enough on this matter!’ One is tempted to utter such a judgment 
on being faced with two more volumes on the subject. But a quick glance 
through the first volume, which deals with the facts of Chinese history 
down to 1933, is enough to show that the author set himself a special 
task and has succeeded, as far as it was possible in two volumes only. 
Professor Latourette starts from Chinese culture, a subject on which he 
is especially fitted by his former work to write, and looks at China’s 
history and development of land and people from that point of view. 
This makes his work of distinct value and will certainly win him a place 
in the libraries of all those who desire not only to be able to find their 
bearings superficially with regard to China, but to penetrate more deeply 
into the thought of this great race in order to understand it better. 

Two points deserve especial mention: First, the exceedingly valuable 
idea of printing a summary at the end of each section of the history; and 
then, the equally useful references to literature to be found at the end of 
each chapter. The author has not avoided the necessity of repeated 
references to some work which is of value for more than one particular 
chapter. By this plan he gives completeness to each chapter, so that one 
need wr boa reading with the thought, ‘I shall never find time to read 
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these two volumes through carefully.’ No, by this arrangement—un- 
usually convenient for the modern overworked man—the reader is in a 
position to choose a single chapter from the whole and occupy himself 
with it without being obliged to look up the necessary sources for himself 
in a list given later of references to literature. 

At the same time, these references bear witness to the enormous 
industry which lies behind the whole work, and also reveal the impartiality 
of the author in utilizing widely differing sources. For example, the 
astonishing influence of Buddhism on the development of Chinese culture 
as well as, on the other hand, the comparatively large number of the 
followers of Muhammad in China are comprehensible when one realizes 
the constant intercourse with peoples of those respective faiths, by which 
directly or indirectly Buddhism or Islam was continually being revivified 
in China. Volume I, pages 171-2, give in the shortest possible manner 
the reason why Buddhism won its position in China, in spite of being 
so foreign to the Chinese way of thought. 

But this brevity and conciseness are not without danger. The full 
value of the work can be appreciated only by one who already knows a 
good deal about Chinese history and culture. For others the work approxi- 
mates too nearly to an encyclopedia from which they can take over 
thoughts and opinions without knowing or rightly understanding the 
groundwork. This is not to blame the author, because as things are to-day 
there was no other course open to him—even two volumes are almost too 
costly in these days—but one does feel that he was limited for space. 

To a certain extent the second volume is a work in itself. It deals in 
seven chapters with the people, government, economic life, religion, 
social life, language, literature and education. In this volume again one 
must admire, and at the same time regret, the brevity. This is especially 
true of chapter x11, on the Chinese people, in which, to mention but 
one point, the so-called Cantonese (the Punti, as they call themselves), 
who form the main element of the inhabitants of the province, are not 
mentioned at all, although they have unquestionably the greatest 
significance for the development of Chinese culture. 

In the same way, the large family system, which is now in process of 
disintegration, would seem worthy of a longer treatment, since it con- 
stituted the bond which held together the whole Chinese race for centuries. 
We believe that this disintegration is already greater than it appears to 
the author, and is all the more a threat to the very existence of the Chinese 
as a race because China does not yet understand enough about the small 
family to be able to build up on it a new social system. 

But all these small comments only show that one must judge such a 
work by entirely different standards than were formerly applied. We 
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have here a real substitute for the long out-of-date standard work of 
Williams, The Middle Kingdom, which formerly one could not do without 
if one wanted to be well informed about China. The author himself in 
the preface, indeed, modestly disclaims comparison with that work, but 
the comparison is inevitable to everyone who knows and treasures 
Williams’ book, and who has long and regretfully wished for ‘a new 
Williams.’ The ‘new Williams’ is here and has introduced us not only 
to something of modern Chinese relationships and situations, but has 
done this from entirely new points of view, which adds to the value of 
these volumes. Even Williams could not answer every question about 
China; neither can this new work. But in that very thing lies its value. 
It does not set out to be, and is not, a mere book of reference in which 
one can read up something he wants to know under a heading, but one 
is constantly compelled to re-read earlier chapters and so one gets a 
different light on what he was originally wanting to know. I take as 
an example Confucius or Confucianism. One naturally turns first to 
‘Religion.’ But one cannot be content with the material in this chapter 
if one does not take the trouble to turn to Volume I and re-read in the 
historical section how Confucianism developed and has shown itself in 
different ways at different times to have value for China. 

All this shows clearly that Latourette’s work is not intended for 
readers who are content with superficial knowledge. He aims at thorough- 
ness in the whole work. I am in no doubt that the often meaningless 
phrase is absolutely true here: ‘This work fills a long-felt want.’ Every 
missionary going to China should be required by his board to read both 
volumes before starting. He would profit permanently and understand 
and judge better the Chinese with whom he will come into contact. 

I have no doubt that the first edition of this work will soon be ex- 
hausted, for it is a book for one’s own shelves, not only for libraries. On 
account of the interest which the Far East holds and must hold to-day 
for the West, it is important for building up co-operation that the old, 
false pictures of China and the Chinese should be replaced by new and 
true ones, and Latourette’s work is peculiarly suited to that end. But if 
a second edition appears I would urge that the headlines on both pages 
throughout the work should not be merely the title, but subject titles 
from the list of contents, to facilitate a re-reading of some special point, 
unless the author prefers to use the modern method of printing in smaller 
type at the side the relevant subject-title. Such a method would help 
those who, like him, are admirers of China to make yet better and more 
frequent use of his volumes. 


JOHANNES MULLER 
BERLIN 
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THE ECLIPSE OF CHRISTIANITY IN ASIA 


Tue Ecuipse oF CHRISTIANITY IN AsIA: FROM THE TIME OF MUHAMMAD TILL 
THE FouRTEENTH CENTURY. By L. E. Browne. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 1933. 


|p mcpeaie the last decade many books have been written in Great 

Britain and on the continent of Europe on the subject of the rise 
and fall of Christianity in Asia, more precisely that part of Asia which 
extends from the trans-Euphratic provinces in the west to the confines 
of Manchuria in the east, and from the Caspian Sea and Siberia in the 
north to the Indian Ocean in the south. Each book generally deals with 
one section only of that immense region; one treats of Christianity in 
India, another of Christianity in China and yet another of Christianity 
in Central Asia and Arabia. A characteristic mark of the book under 
consideration is that it treats of Christianity in the whole of Asia, with 
a special emphasis on that part of it which was for centuries under the 
sway of Islam. Few scholars will deny that the author has succeeded in 
presenting in a readable form the main aspects of the marvellous diffusion 
of Christianity in ancient pagan Asia and its no less marvellous dis- 
appearance from it. The bibliography of the works which he has perused 
(pp. 187-92) inspires us with confidence as to the right sources upon 
which he has drawn for his narrative. A historian is often judged by the 
authorities which he quotes. 

The author traces the history of Christianity from the time of 
Muhammad (chapter 1) to what he calls ‘the empty triumph of Islam’ 
after the Mongol invasion (chapter x11). He has also devoted a special 
chapter to the Christian influence on Muhammad, which in my opinion 
does not come up to the standard of the rest of the book. An important 
subject like this, if treated at all, should have been better documented 
and dealt with at greater length. The conclusion at which the author 
has arrived (pp. 183-4) is that Islam was not forced upon the Christians 
of Asia at the point of the sword, nor was it spread among Christians 
by preaching. He shows that the magnet that attracted the Christians to 
Islam was the common acceptance by Muslims and Christians alike of 
the error that the favour of God is shown by worldly success. 


It needed no preaching of Islam or threat of the sword to turn the allegiance 
of Christians. The vision of the might of the Muslim Empire had the same 
over-awing effect as the colossal golden image set up on the plain of Dura. 


The argument is perhaps carried too far on p. 92, where we read 
that the idea that there was in Christ a stronger power than that of 
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earthly might seems never to have entered the mind of Christians. It is 
true that the outlook of many of them was more Jewish than Christian, 
but to assert that they believed that there was not in Christ a stronger 
power than that of earthly might is to draw much broader conclusicns 
than the premises can possibly bear. 

I wish the author had devoted a special chapter to the causes of the 
downfall of Christianity in Asia. Here and there we meet in his book 
sentences to the effect that the mode of life of Christians, or the method 
used by some Christian missionaries, or the lack of faith of a few Christian 
communities of this or that country, together with the persecution of 
Christians by some Mongol Ilkhans, may have occasioned or hastened 
that downfall, but it would have been more advantageous if all these 
causes and some others which affected the over-centralized government 
of the different churches had been discussed in a separate chapter. The 
subject is very important, and I hope that in a second edition the author 
will crown his effort by supplying this desideratum to his readers. 

He has omitted also to draw attention to the important fact that many 
Christian Arab tribes of southern Syria and Mesopotamia effectively 
helped the Muslim Arab tribes of the Hijaz at the very beginning of the 
Islamic invasion. This point is mentioned by many Christian eye- 
witnesses, chief among whom is John of Phenek, whose History, which 
I edited in the second volume of my Sources Syriaques, has evidently 
escaped the author’s notice. The point has lately been emphasized by 
F. Nau in his book, Les Arabes Chrétiens de Mésopotamia et de Syrie 
du VII* au VIIF Siécle, which was published almost simultaneously 
with that of Mr Browne. 

I noticed the following imperfections in the work: on p. 4 it is stated 
that Seleucia and Ctesiphon were afterwards called by the Arabs Al- 
Mada’in. This Arabic word is in reality a translation from the Syriac 
Medhinatha, which was used by Syrian authors many years before the 
rise of Islam.' On p. 10 it is said that Tir ‘Abdin is situated south of the 
Tigris, instead of east of the Tigris. The author uses throughout the 
expression Banu Hira. Hira was a town, not a tribe, and the correct 
expression should always have been ‘the inhabitants of Hira.’ On p. 41 
the East Syrian Patriarch Maremmeh is spelt Marama. On p. 138 Dailam 
is written with a long final a. 

These imperfections should not mar the general usefulness and the 
remarkable accuracy of the work, which I heartily recommend to all 
interested in the subject of the history of early Christianity in Asia. 

A. MINGANA 

Setty Oak, BIRMINGHAM 


1 See my Sources Syriaques, vol. 1 (passim). 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN ISLAMIC THOUGHT 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN IsLAM. By Sir MOHAMMAD 
IgpaL. London: Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 1934. 


wer a strange book! In perusing it one feels many times inclined 

to put it down, for it is full of philosophy, difficult terminology, 
allusions to famous thinkers and their books, ancient and modern, of 
many nations—at the same time it is a book with so many and startling 
thoughts, even new ones, that one feels one must go on and understand 
what the author’s deepest ideas are. 

And what are his deepest ideas? There have been great thinkers in 
Islam—almost every one knows that—but they lived so long ago, and for 
centuries what has been produced in Islamic philosophy has just been 
the repetition of their thought. However much Islam may mean to the 
modern world on other points, few would expect it to produce an inde- 
pendent modern philosophy. Sir Mohammad Iqbal maintains that Islam 
has dynamic force, able not only to adapt itself to modern philosophy, 
but to create a philosophical-religious system in close accordance with 
the modern mind. 

He does not give any Quranic system of thought, but develops in- 
dependently the doctrines which he supports, or ‘proves’ through selected 
verses from the Quran, often apparently so simple that you feel astonished 
that so much may be read out of them—or into them. It would be interest- 
ing if some one well acquainted with modern philosophy and the books 
and authors mentioned (Einstein, William James, Bergson, Spengler are 
a few of those referred to) would go through that part of the book critic- 
ally. And on the other hand, it would be of great interest if thinking 
Sunnite Muslims would give their opinion about the application of the 
results of modern thought to specific Islamic problems, such as the 
logical proofs of God’s existence, fatalism (destiny and freewill), prayer, 
the possibility of Muhammad having been a psychopath—all problems 
where the author himself feels that his words may raise opposition, 


for he is writing as a Shiite, a mystic and a modernist. He says, with regard 
to destiny: 


The destiny of a thing is not an unrelenting fate working from without like 
a taskmaster, it is the inward reach of a thing, its realizable possibilities, which 
lie within the depths of its nature, and serially actualize themselves without 
any feeling of external compulsion. . . . To my mind nothing is more alien 
to the Quranic outlook than the idea that the universe is the temporal working 
out of a preconceived plan. . . . The limitation on the freedom of the all- 
inclusive ego is not externally imposed. It is born out of His own creative 
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freedom whereby He has chosen finite egos to be participators of His life, 
power and freedom. 


Especially interesting is the section on the modern development of 
Islam in Turkey (pp. 146-54). 

If one reads the book thinking of Islam as a subject of Christian 
missions, and remembering the many Islamic books, ancient and modern, 
which overflow with poisonous and often superficial attacks on Christian 
dogma and thought, one is happy at finding nothing of the kind here. 
Subjects are indeed mentioned where the difference between Islamic 
and Christian thought is pointed out, such as the legend of the Fall, the 
Resurrection, the equality of believers, but this is done generally with 
due respect, and Christian thinkers such as Augustine and others are 
mentioned on the same level as non-Christians. 

The book comprises six lectures, undertaken at the request of the 
Madras Muslim Association, and delivered at Madras, Hyderabad and 
Aligarh. One can only wonder whether there was any large number of 
Muslims able to digest this heavy food in lectures, but at the same time 
one is grateful that it was possible to make them available for the recon- 
sideration of Muslims and Christians in the Orient and Occident. 

JERUSALEM ALFRED NIELSEN 





CHURCH, CREED AND SOCIAL ETHICS 


KIRCHE UND WELT: Studien und Dokumente, 1. Band: KrrcHe, BEKENNTNIS 
UND SOZIALETHOS. Von M. Dise.ius, G. IRENAUs, R. Keussen, E. Wo ur, 
P. Bartu, E. J. HAGAN und R. Kenyon. Geneva: Oekumenischer Rat 
fiir Praktisches Christentum. Berlin: Furche-Verlag. (4s. 6d.) 1934. 


Bear research department of the Universal Christian Council (‘Stock- 
holm’) has for some years concentrated its efforts on the attempt 
to bring about a clearer understanding of the principles underlying 
Christian social ethics. The method used in this work is that of carefully 
prepared study conferences, which bring together a small number of 
leading theologians and—as need may be—experts in industry and 
labour, social science, economics, international law and so on. The first 
conference which dealt exclusively with the theological issues, and in 
which, therefore, only theologians took part, was held at Geneva in 
August 1932. The papers delivered at the conference and a short sum- 
mary of the discussion are reproduced in Kirche, Bekenntnis und Sozial- 
ethos of which unfortunately no English or French edition exists.! 
The task of the conference may be described as one of taking stock 


1 An abridged French edition, containing the principal papers, is under preparation 
and will be available in a few months. 
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and clearing the ground on which any future research work on Christian 
social ethics would have to be built up. For that purpose a theologian of 
each of the different Churches affiliated with the Universal Christian 
Council was asked to present the type of social ethics which his Church 
had developed. These papers are preceded by one by Prof. Dibelius 
(University of Heidelberg) on the social motive in the New Testament, 
which by its richness of thought makes particularly interesting reading. 

The book brings to light the most challenging fact that none of the 
Churches is in the position to present definite, systematic and generally 
accepted teaching on the vital and important subject of Christian social 
ethics. Three of the speakers—Bishop Irenadus (Orthodox), Prof. R. 
Keussen (Old Catholic) and Prof. Wolf (Lutheran)—state this explicitly 
in the first sentence of their respective papers as far as their own Churches 
are concerned. The others, Pastor Peter Barth (Calvinist, a brother 
of Prof. Karl Barth), Rev. E. J. Hagan (Church of Scotland), Miss 
Ruth Kenyon (Anglican), showed implicitly that the same is true regard- 
ing the Calvinist and Anglican Churches. Pastor Barth gave a good, but 
after all personal, interpretation of the teaching of Calvin himself, while 
Rev. E. J. Hagan and Miss Ruth Kenyon described less the teaching of 
the Church than the attitude of their Churches regarding certain social 
issues in specific phases of history. Nevertheless, the papers which are 
reproduced have succeeded in drawing in general but distinct lines the 
attitude of these Churches in the realm of social ethics as it has grown 
out of their respective creeds. After having read the book one is impressed 
by the fact that the differences in these attitudes correspond to differences 
in their creeds. 

The short summary of the discussion which follows the above- 
mentioned papers indicates the urgent problems which need to be studied 
thoroughly. The research department of the Universal Christian Council 
has meanwhile set to work on these problems in similar study conferences. 
Marked progress has been achieved, particularly in the last conference, 
which the writer had the privilege of attending in Paris in April 1934, 
which dealt with the Christian understanding of the State. A valuable 
printed report on this conference is to be expected soon. If the Churches 
in the West arrive in this way at a clearer understanding of the principles 
underlying Christian social ethics, it will certainly also help missions, 
which are faced with many vexing problems in the social and economic 
life of the peoples whom they serve. 

Those who wish to study these questions of principle will be glad to 
find a valuable and comprehensive bibliography in the book, which lack 
of space did not permit to treat adequately in this review. 

GENEVA Otto ISERLAND 
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NEGROES OF DUTCH GUIANA 


Rese, Destiny: Among the Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana. By MeLviLte J. 
and Francis S. Herskovits. Illustrated. London and New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 128. 6d. $3.00. 1934. 


A REMARKABLE book, remarkable because it deals with a people 
almost unknown to the great world, for the study of whom few 
scholars have offered their time and shown their love, namely, the 
inhabitants of the ‘country of death’ in Surinam; above all remarkable, 
because the authors have found a way to the hearts of those ‘closed’ 
people, who never speak to foreigners about their religious customs 
and secrets. They must have spent much time by day and by night, 
listening, investigating and searching, while bitten by thousands of 
mosquitoes, in danger from snakes and wild animals, in danger too from 
uncivilized and cruel people, in order to obtain what they have written 
down in this book. 

I read it with increasing astonishment. All that I, from my own 
experience of seventeen years in Dutch Guiana, am able to confirm in 
this book is very true. And though I have lectured on these people many 
hundreds of times and also written several books about them, I found 
new light on many questions, where I always had to put a mark of 
interrogation. 

I think that a missionary never would have found out so many secrets 
about their religious customs, as he is considered an enemy of their 
religion and therefore also of their gods. It would be a dangerous matter 
to a Bush Negro to help a missionary in searching for the meaning of 
their holy and secret actions and customs, for it would be considered a 
horrible sin against the spirits of the ancestors and the whole tribe would 
have to pay for it unless the sinner were punished. I cannot tell what kind 
of magic agency the authors must have used to get the people to tell 
and show them so much of what no white man ever was allowed to 
witness or get any knowledge. But the book shows that they found a 
way, and as far as my experience goes they have in a short time got a 
marvellous knowledge of the life and secrets of the Bush Negroes. 

In one regard, however, the book is not true; not because of things it 
tells, but because of facts it does not mention. From reading it one does 
not get the impression that the Bush Negroes are living in name- 
less spiritual and bodily misery, the whole people being ruined by 
leprosy, -syphilis, yaws, malaria and many other dangerous diseases, for 
which there is no help nor remedy to be found in the entire country but 
the poor aid brought to them once or twice a year by a missionary of 
the Moravian Church. That is the plain truth. 
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Yet I do not hesitate to recommend this book. Though it is not meant 
to be a missionary book, it gives such a deep impression of the poverty of 
life of the Bush Negroes in Surinam that every one reading it must feel 
the necessity of bringing the Gospel of Salvation to those unhappy people, 
terrified by evil spirits, koonoos and witch doctors. 


P. M. Lectne 
ZEIST 


BANTU BELIEFS AND LIFE 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE BANTu. By ALice Werner, D.Litt. Illustrated. 
Map. London: Harrap. 15s. 1933. 

VALENGE WomEN. The Social and Economic Life of the Valenge Women of 
Portuguese East Africa: An Ethnographic Study. By E. Dora Eartuy. 
Introduction by A. C. Happon. Plates. Map. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures). 
258. 1933. 


D* WERNER has made a survey of Bantu folklore, drawing partially 
from material collected by herself in Zululand, Nyasaland and 
the East Coast, but mainly from compilations of tales made by other 
students. A considerable amount of material had been collected in different 
African areas, and it has been possible for Dr Werner to classify the tales 
and to show what are the main themes dealt with in Bantu folklore. 
With her wide knowledge of Bantu languages Dr Werner is specially 
qualified to write such a survey. 

The homogeneity of Bantu folklore is brought out. The stories reflect 
local differences in culture and environment, and the influence of 
western civilization (a tale from Angola mentions a human being, who 
wished to marry the daughter of the sun and moon, writing ‘a letter of 
marriage’), but the same incidents are related all over Africa. There are 
sections dealing with the legends of high gods, the heaven country and 
ghosts; with sagas and tales of heroes; with stories of tricksters, ogres, 
were-wolves and monsters; with beliefs regarding storms, rain, doctors 
and witches; and with the famous animal stories. The latter, although 
losing something of their African flavour in necessary abridgment, retain 
their peculiar charm. 

Unfortunately it is not always made clear which are myths accepted 
as true by the tellers themselves, and which they regard merely as tales. 
For example, in chapter xvii, Zulu-Xhosa reports of drowned persons 
being rescued by driving cattle to the river edge are lumped together 
with the Tumbuka story of ‘how the leopard got its spots.’ The Xhosa 
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believe that people are actually ‘called by the river,’ and to this day they 
drive up cattle to the bank, in the faith that the one ‘called’ may so be 
rescued; whereas the story of ‘how the leopard got its spots,’ is presumably 
merely a tale. Again, ogres (amazimu) are spoken of as if people believed 
in them in the same way as in a familiar used by witches (u-Tikoloshe). 
The Xhosa formerly killed a person believed to have dealings with 
u-Tikoloshe, but only mention ogres in tales for children. There is 
practically nothing to indicate by whom and in what circumstances the 
tales are told, and what are the reactions of the audiences, which data are 
necessary for an understanding of the part folklore plays in the life of the 
people. But doubtless these omissions are largely due to inadequacies 
in the material available. 

The missionary or educationist in Africa will want to know in detail 
the folklore of the area in which he works, but this survey will be useful 
to him as showing the main trend of Bantu mythology and legend. It 
provides the general reader with a non-technical introduction to a fascinating 
subject, by a master in African languages and lore. The book is illustrated 
with excellent photographs, and attractively printed and bound. 

After a course of fairy tales it is salutary to come back to the details 
of everyday life and cooking recipes. Miss Earthy gives an intimate 
account of the women of the Valenge tribe among whom she worked for 
thirteen years as a missionary. Reading it we see Bantu not as strangers 
holding fantastic beliefs, but as ordinary folk very much like ourselves. 

Women’s work—cultivating, helping with hut building, preparing 
and cooking food, brewing the nine different kinds of beer—is carefully 
described, and there is a most interesting account of the education (in its 
widest sense) of children and the initiation of girls. 

It would be interesting to know how the mission school is fitting 
into this system, and whether Valenge complain of ‘growing disobedience 
of children,’ as do parents in other parts of Africa where there has been 
contact with Europeans. Although reference is made to Portuguese 
administration, Indian traders, missions and men going for periods to 
work in Johannesburg, practically nothing is said of the reaction of the 
Native culture to these European influences. 

Miss Earthy describes the pattern of the family, the rights and duties 
of kin and the relations with those who have died and become ancestral 
spirits. In the last chapter we come back to folk-tales again, charming in 
literal translations. 

There are gaps in the data—the account of witchcraft and sorcery 
is particularly sketchy—but all who know how difficult it is to learn any- 
thing of the life of another people will realize that much painstaking 
research has been done, and will be grateful for the mass of material 
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presented. Miss Earthy has added another volume to the set of mono- 


graphs by missionaries, to which we owe most of what knowledge we have 
of the life of Africans. 


Monica HUNTER 
LoveDALe, SOUTH AFRICA 


EDUCATION IN INDONESIA 


IsLAND INDIA GoEs TO ScHOOL. By Epwin R. Emaree, Marcaret S. Simon 
and W. Bryant Mumrorp. Chicago: University Press. $2.00. London: 
Cambridge University Press. gs. 1934. 


7 book with many good illustrations and bound in an attractive 

cover in Batik design is the result of a study in education in the 
Dutch East Indies by three experts in colonial educational affairs on 
behalf of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, supplemented by a special fellow- 
ship from the Carnegie Corporation. The survey was suggested and 
largely arranged by the Institute of Pacific Relations and undertaken on 
invitation from the Dutch Government of the East Indies. 

The surveyors spent the months of January till March 1933 in study, 
chiefly in Java and Bali but also in briefer visits to Japan and British 
Malaya. The shortness of the time given to actual investigation may 
account for a good many inaccuracies in detail and for frequent generaliza- 
tions which cannot fail to make a somewhat ludicrous impression on real 
experts. So, for instance, the mention of a regular one o’clock downpour 
in the lowlands of Java (p. 4) will astonish those who have been living 
in Java for years and have experienced the hardships of the annual dry 
season lasting from three to five months. The same wonder will be 
aroused by statements about the general use of underground tunnels 
for watering the rice-fields (p. 5). ‘Wayang dances and shadow plays’ 
(p. 12) are obviously intended for Wayang (i.e. shadow plays) and 
dances. Four hundred thousand native Christians in Java (p. 19) is 
about ten times the real figure, and so on. 

Nevertheless the authors have succeeded in producing an interesting 
little book which reads like a novel. The first chapter gives a brief sketch 
of the country and its inhabitants; it provides ample evidence that the 
authors did not see other islands than Java and Bali (the latter, by the 
way, seems to present more interesting features for tourists than for 
educational purposes). Although the authors are aware of the great 
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diversity of the archipelago with respect to the people, their religion 
and daily life (p. 3), it is to be regretted that they did not get any personal 
impression of that diversity; the occasional remarks about the other 
islands prove clearly that they did not realize the immense difference 
between Muslim Java and the other parts with mixed heathen, Christian 
and Muslim population. 

The second chapter gives the exact outlines and figures of the present 
government educational system. One cannot help thinking it a real 
deficiency, however, that so little notice has been taken of the part missions 
have had in educational problems. As the authors never refer to sources, 
it is difficult to conceive what is the origin of a statement like this: 


In early days the only western schools in Island India were organized by 
missions. . . . This association of missions with teaching led to a confusion 
between education and Christianity. Hence the Dutch Government, which 


had no desire to offend Mohamedan potentates, checked the spread of missions 
and mission schools in the interior (p. 40). 


Anyway this statement is not correct for Java nor for the other islands 
either. On the other hand, no reference is made to the extensive systems of 
mission schools in Sumatra, Celebes and other parts, before the Govern- 
ment even so much as tried to provide education for natives. These 
systems exist to the present day, and have never been checked by the 
Government; moreover, these schools were village schools from the 
beginning. If the authors had taken the trouble to consult some prominent 
missionary leader, their appreciation of the governmental achievement 
of ‘welding together into a common system its own schools, those of 
mission and private societies and the thousands of village units’ would 
have been less unreserved. 

The most interesting remarks are to be found in the third chapter, 
dealing with some colonial and social questions in connexion with the 
educational problem. There we find that their general experience as 
colonial surveyors has provided the authors with the key to the Dutch 
colonial situation, and has quickly led them to a correct judgment of the 
different influences prevailing in European society in the Dutch Indies. 
The co-operating attitude towards Indonesians adopted by the Dutch 
Government and strongly criticized by European business circles is given 
accurately. 

The last chapter, on ‘Aims in Native Education,’ gives general remarks 
which are familiar to those who have to tackle the problems concerning 
western influence in an eastern surrounding. One subject appears to be 
foremost in the authors’ minds, that is, the population problem. It is 
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certainly serious, but it is too complex to be treated in a few sentences 
like these: 


The Government of the Dutch Indies assumes a great responsibility if it 
heedlessly allows the millions of Java to increase to the point of helpless 
impoverishment. No graver problem faces any government than that in Java 
of some intelligent procedure looking toward the limitation of population 
(p. 87). 


One would like to know in what direction the authors are looking 
when they expect the Netherlands Indies Government to solve a problem 
which, as far as I know, has nowhere yet found a solution. This question 
is still more justified when we consider that the authors expect (p. 49) to 
include population control in the broader aspects of an educational 
programme. 

Summa summarum, this report has the merit of drawing the attention 
of the English-reading public to an important colonial educational 
system, and provides a certain amount of exact knowledge about it. But 
for those with inside knowledge the statements and conclusions offered 
are in many respects unsatisfactory, owing to a lack of sound testing by 
the actual facts of the theories held by the authors or provided by govern- 
ment officials. 


D. CROMMELIN 
AERDENHOUT 





THE REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Tue RepusLics OF SourH America. By KENNETH G. Gruss. Maps. Appendices. 
London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 3s. 1933. Second 
edition. 28. 1934. 


FEY students of South America have a better right to speak authori- 

tatively on that continent than the author of this publication. 
Mr Grubb has already won distinction by his splendid books on different 
regions of South America and also by the quality of the work he has 
done in connexion with the missionary surveys prepared by the World 
Dominion Press. 

The mimeographed material which we have here before us forms 
Number 1o of a series of studies undertaken by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs of which Mr Grubb is a member. The document 
constitutes an extraordinarily interesting and up-to-date compendium 
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of facts regarding South America. The four parts into which it is divided 
deal respectively with the country, the people and the land; the economic 
background; the political background; the cultural background. There 
are some valuable appendices. 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs is to be congratulated 
upon the issue of such first-class factual material. On the other hand, the 
very auspices under which the study was carried out set a certain limita- 
tion to the writer’s freedom of treatment. Had he been writing entirely 
on his own responsibility over his own signature, he would have been 
able to express a number of valuable opinions and offer illuminating 
interpretations of the material dealt with, which have naturally had to be 
omitted from the present document. While this is true, these pages are 
a model of dispassionate and objective treatment, not to say of sympathetic 
insight, and we could not imagine more information of value about 
South America being supplied in smaller compass, whatever be the 
particular interest of the reader. 

We can imagine anybody who first comes to the study of South 
America through these pages being particularly impressed by some 
unexpected discoveries. He will learn, for example, that in Brazil with 
its more than forty million people there are probably not more than 
100,000 Indians, who are steadily decreasing in number; according to 
some authorities it would seem as though the forest Indians of Brazil, 
unlike the Indians of the Andean sierras, never became really acclimatized 
to their habitat. He will find that there is no such thing as racial antipathy 
in Brazil and that the colored problem there is being solved automatically 
by the increasing absorption of the Negro race. Brazil, he will also learn, 
is a great field for Japanese immigration. The reader will be introduced 
also to a most interesting social and political movement in Peru, associated 
with the name of a remarkable young Peruvian called Haya de la Torre. 
The Apra Party which Haya founded (‘Apra’ is spelled by the initials 
in Spanish of the Popular Revolutionary Alliance of America) is, because 
of its organization and ideals, quite unique in the social and political 
history of South America. 

There is one statement in the study which might be called in question. 
Protestantism, it is said, has made small progress in the South American 
republics. This is true in general, but it is probably not true in Brazil. 
The evangelical community in that country now numbers, including 
children, about one million. Its numbers are increasing proportionately 
more rapidly then the national population. And the latter has been 
doubling itself every seventeen years. 


Joun A. Mackay 
New York 
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TANGANYIKA 


TANGANYIKA AND ITS Futurg. By JuLius RicuTer. Illustrated. Maps. London: 


World Dominion Press. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 1934. 


[* this latest survey volume, the World Dominion movement has 

called to its aid a distinguished German scholar. Dr Richter’s work 
on the history of missions in all parts of the world is well known, though 
his most recent books are not available in English. 

Tanganyika, as Germany’s most promising colony, attracted many 
German missionary societies; the Leipzig, Berlin, Bielefeld and Moravian 
missions had large and flourishing work there before the war. This book, 
however, is not a history but a survey of the present position, and contains 
only a skeleton sketch of the development of work, including the briefest 
reference to the tragedies of the war years and their sequel. Dr Richter 
gives an account of the tribes inhabiting the various parts of the territory, 
and reviews the work of the German, English and American missions, 
and the strong and growing Roman Catholic work of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers, White Fathers and Benedictines. Islam, carried along the great 
slave routes by the Arab traders, in many parts offers strong opposition 
to the Christian missions. Labour problems, the development of the 
indigenous Church, medical work and literature occupy further chapters, 
and the book closes with some details of ‘the unfinished task’ and useful 
statistics and lists of tribes. 

With all this wealth of information one or two surprising slips have 
crept into the text, and the account of the ducational regulations would 
be likely to give a wrong impression. Dr Ri¢hter is perhaps hardly fair to 
the Education Department in his interpretation of the Ordinance. Insistence 
that all schools must be registered by sending particulars to the Director 
of Education does not mean that all must reach'the standard required for 
assistance from government funds, or be closed; and there is a difference— 
though it may look slight—between a regulation ‘that ‘religious instruction 
shall be given only at the beginning or the end; or at the beginning and 
the end, of a session’ and the statement that ‘religious instruction is 
allowed only outside of the regular school hours,’ The further regulation 
that religious instruction in government and assisted schools must be 
subject to a conscience clause explains the need for such an arrangement 
of the time-table. Dr Richter does not refer to the fact that since 1927 the 
Government Education Department has modified considerably its original 
optimism, and after frequent conference with the representatives of the 
missions has laid more emphasis upon the vernacular teacher. The 
difference of opinion between the German missions and the Education 
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Department was an instance of the difficulty which is bound to arise 
between a new and enthusiastic department, anxious to develop as rapidly 
as possible a progressive educational system for the territory, and mis- 
sionaries with a greater knowledge of the people and their stage of 
advancement and anxious to maintain that slow pace which they feel to 
be the essential condition of really sound development and which is 
possible so long as European contacts are few. 

The book, with its information about the tribes of the territory and 
full, detailed statistics, should be of great value in the further extension 
of missionary work in the less fully occupied sections of Tanganyika 
Territory. 


B. D. Grsson 
CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 





THE ANNAMESE 


Les Moi pu Haut Donnal. Par Marcet Ner. Saigon: Société des Etudes 
Indochinoises. Frs 4. 1933. 

Le BoupDHISME EN ANNAM: Des Origines au x111° Siécle. Par TRAN VAN GIAaP. 
Bulletin de [Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient (1932), Tome xxxII; 
Fasc. 1. Obtainable Paris: Van Oest. Frs 150. 1932. 


§ Nec brochure of M. Ner is illustrated by excellent photographs taken 

by the author, an expert in Moi ethnography. It starts with some 
account of the country of the upper Donnai. The hills have been largely 
denuded of forests through the agricultural method of the people—that 
of burning wide tracts in order to plant rice fields. In the valleys the 
agricultural population is interspersed with members of the semi-nomadic 
hill and forest tribes, who do not take kindly to the settled village life of 
the cultivators. 

There is a great race admixture in this south-eastern corner of Asia. 
The civilization of the upper Donnai is puzzling, because of the diversity 
and complexity seen in the handcrafts, houses, dress and languages. 
The author considers the Moi the superior of the Annamese for two 
reasons: they have plenty of land, while the Annamese territory is over- 
populated, and they build larger houses (and care for them better) than 
the modest huts of the Annamese. The Moi are an independent people, 
slow to adapt themselves to French colonial policy. Their political unit 
is the village. They do not deserve, writes the author, in conclusion, 
either that their traditions and customs should be despised or that they 
should be judged impregnable to all foreign influence and incapable of 
adapting themselves to western civilization. 

39 
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M. van Giap’s is the first study to be made of Buddhism in Annam, 
he had therefore not much documentary help. The origin of Annamese 
Buddhism is still somewhat obscure; it came by sea via China to Tonkin 
in the second century A.D., and by the third century Tonkin had become 
a Buddhist centre. Since the second century there has been considerable 
travel between India and China via Indo-China; both political and religious 
contacts were frequent. 

The author has made a study of the Annamese Buddhist sects, of 
which the principal was the school of Dhyana (meditation), which flour- 
ished equally in China and in Japan under the name of Zen. He sees the 
history of Annamese Buddhism fall into four periods. From the beginning 
of the third to the close of the sixth century Indian Buddhism reigned, 
education was rudimentary, the bonzes (priests) recited the sacred texts 
superficially. About A.D. 580 the Dhyana school was introduced to Tonkin; 
in the ninth century a new school of Dhyana of Chinese origin appeared; 
and towards the eleventh century came the flowering era of Buddhism 
when the court and high officials were among its adherents and invited a 
Chinese Buddhist to come and organize a new school of Annamese 
Dhyana. 


GEORGES Bois 
SaiGon 
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ARABIA AND THE BIBLE. By James A. Montcomery. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. $2.00. 1934. 


HIS book has primary and permanent value as a special intro- 
duction to biblical interpretation. It is a product of oriental 
scholarship that combines exhaustive reading, selective reproduction 
and judicious inference. 
The importance for students of this volume and the literature to 
which it is a guide is admirably indicated by a quotation in the first 
chapter from the distinguished German orientalist, Winckler: 


If we shall see in Arabia the home of the Semitic peoples to whom Israel 
also belongs, so we must expect that all that can be established concerning 
the life and character of Arabian peoples is fitted to disclose to us Israel’s life 
and thought in its primitive conditions. 


With recognition of the influence of Egypt, Babylonia and Anatolia 
upon the Bible, the author emphasizes the relation between Israel and 
Arabia for the understanding of Semitic origins and the Hebrew religion. 
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The subject is developed in eight chapters in which the scenes, 
society, history and vocabulary of the Bible are illustrated and explained 
from parallel Arabian conditions of life and language. Students of Islam 
will be interested in the section on the social degeneration of Arabia, 
one cause of which ‘is political and moral and is due to Islam.’ The author 
immediately adds: 


This is a statement of historical fact, not dictated by religious prejudice. 
The moral declension of the Peninsula has come about indirectly and yet by 
the inner logic of the religion. There can be no denial of the religious and 
ethical uplift which Mohammad gave to the pagans of Arabia. ... But 
there was a double-headed result in the actual development of Islam, 


consisting of the segregation of Arabia from other civilizations and its 
division into hostile sects. 

The final chapter, on the relations of Arabia with the history and 
culture of Palestine, describes the astounding witness of early indigenous 
Arabic scripts to the civilization in the desert borders of Syro-Palestine, 
demanding a revision of earlier sceptical views of the culture of those 
lands. Then definite passages in the Bible are shown to represent the 
wisdom of Arabia and are to be understood in the light of that origin or 
literary relationship. 

The book presents the substance of the Haskell Lectures for 1930. 
A descriptive index of biblical references is provided and another on the 
subject matter of the work. 


EDWIN E. CALVERLEY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





THE WORLD WIDE CHURCH 


THE WorLD WIDE CHURCH, 1934-1935. The Second Unified Statement. Fore- 
word by THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. London: Church House. 
IS. 1934. 


HE World Wide Church, like its predecessor With One Accord, has 

been prepared by the Missionary Council of the Church Assembly 
as a unified statement of the overseas work of the Church of England 
and its sister Churches. The greater part of the book is occupied with 
broadly sketched and deeply interesting surveys of the work in the different 
areas where the Anglican societies are at work, or the overseas diocesan 
associations give help. There is also an impressive section on the need for 
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an advance in the provision of Christian literature in India, Africa and 
China, and an equally impressive and serious statement of the shortage in 
man-power and the types of candidate specially needed. The circulation 
of With One Accord, which ran to 35,000 copies, has been followed by an 
arrest in the decline in home contributions, and the objective of the 
present publication is to maintain this position, to secure the ten per cent 
increase for purposes of restoration that last year’s effort failed to secure, 
and generally to bring home to the whole Church the manifest and urgent 
call that exists for advance in nearly every field. The combination of com- 
prehensive and penetrating survey with clear and detailed presentation of 
what is required from the Church at home is wholly admirable. It is to be 
hoped that the World Wide Church will have an even wider distribution 
than With One Accord, and that its more extensive study by the clergy 
and in parochial church councils will not only achieve its immediate 
objective, but also bring nearer the ultimate goal when every parochial 
church council will accept the missionary work of the Church as its own 
responsibility and every church member accept missions as his own 
personal concern. 

Those concerned with the work of the non-Anglican societies, con- 
fronted as they have been, and are, with a similar situation, will find that 
the book will repay careful study, more especially by providing stimulus 
and suggestions for their own handling of the problems of approach to the 
home constituency. Here is a thorough-going effort to work out the 
practical implications of the generally acknowledged principle that the 
maintenance of the work of all the societies under present conditions can 
only be achieved if the burden is spread over a much larger proportion of 
the membership of the Churches. The book is the spear head of a well- 
considered plan to interpret the missionary enterprise as a vital function of 
a living Church, and not merely as the concern of particular sections who 
are regarded as having missionary work as their peculiar province. The 
cause is presented in a large perspective and in a manner that respects and 
makes calls upon the intelligence of the reader. The machinery it seeks 
to use is that of the Church itself, and the cause it presses upon the whole 
of the potential constituency is everywhere represented as that of the one 
Church throughout the world. It may be added that this publication and 
its predecessor and the movement they represent are something of an 
event in Anglican missionary history. 

A. S. Kypp 

EDINBURGH 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
CHRISTIAN STANDARDS OF SEX LIFE 


6 LitTLerrELD Lang, Grimssy, Lincs. 
June 2nd, 1934 
Tue Epiror, 
International Review of Missions 


Dear Sir,—My attention has been called to the article by Dr Innes 
in the April number of the International Review of Missions on Christian 
standards of sex life. Many of us in India feel a deep concern for these 
problems which confront us, whatever our particular type of work may 
be; and we acknowledge it to be true that they have been neglected in 
the past. We have welcomed the help given in recent years by the Mid- 
India Christian Council and by Dr Oliver and the National Christian 
Council. 

While appreciating all that Dr Innes has said about definite construc- 
tive efforts towards a solution, and agreeing with her that it is time such 
attempts should be co-ordinated, I should like to suggest a few lines of 
thought on which it would be helpful to have expert opinion ; for the 
article raises a number of debatable points. 

First with regard to biology. Most schemes of: sex teaching advocate 
the biological approach, whether for children or adults. This is no doubt 
an interesting and illuminating study, but one wonders whether for the 
purposes of sex training the approach through ‘amebe, ferns, pawpaws, 
sharks, kangaroos, eggs and chickens’ is really the best way. Why wait so 
long before reaching the human baby? In a country like India we have 
not to contend with ignorance about life. The biological approach, as 
given by Dr Innes, is from the unknown to the known. Why not try the 
other way round? 

From a psychological standpoint the article is inadequate. It is not 
clear, for instance, whether the study of ‘simple psychology centring 
in New Testament teaching on body, soul and spirit’ resulted in the 
emphasis being laid on the division of the personality, or, as one would 
hope, on its unification and harmony. Again, the writer’s attitude of mind 
with regard to instinct is open to question. Her definition of instinct is 
widely different from, say, that of McDougall. Modern psychology should 
give a great deal of help here, and throw light on the true nature of the 
instincts and their place in life. 

Mention is made of the self-consciousness of boys and girls, and how 
wrong thoughts and feelings arise ‘even in church.’ Why is it that these 
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thoughts and feelings are wrong? Do we attribute them to something 
inherently evil in the sex instinct? Certainly such thoughts are inappro- 
priate, but are they not enhanced by the very mode of life which is preval- 
ent in so many of our mission compounds, where boys and girls see each 
other across the church but are usually denied the means of natural 
social relationships with one another? It is significant that in the same 
issue of the magazine (p. 183) A. G. Fraser, in touching on sex difficulties 
in Africa, speaks strongly about the effect of the strict separation of boys 
and girls in mission schools. As he says, ‘We are not out to prevent people 
going astray, but to get people who will choose to do right—people free 
to mix.’ Africa is not India and conditions are different but there is the 
same need for courageous venture.! 

Mention is also made of a seekers’ league to help young children to 
overcome bad habits. One would like to know exactly what tests have 
been devised as necessary for membership. Is such a league, with such 
tests, psychologically sound? Or does it direct the attention too much to 
the habits themselves? Does deliverance from them ensure a right attitude 
of mind throughout the rest of life? Ought we not to look deeper and try 
to understand why these habits are so common, at times even in schools 
where much that is corrective and re-creative is provided? Unless we can 
understand something of the underlying reasons for these things we are 
liable to be futile and unwise in our dealings with them. 

Is there not a danger, too, of our regarding sex questions as an isolated 
problem in life, instead of an integral part of life itself? One of the chapters 
in Mabel Shaw’s book, God’s Candlelights, gives evidence of a wise handling 
of sex difficulties, such as the courage to refrain from forbidding certain 
undesirable practices and to wait patiently until conviction came that 
these things should not be, as they could not fit into the rest of life ; and 
the gradual purifying and ennobling of the ceremony conducted when a 
girl reached puberty, giving an opportunity for individual sex teaching. 
Similar ways are being tried in India. Mention could be made of at least 
one girls’ boarding school in a village area, where, when a girl reached 
puberty, the matron, herself a village woman, conducted a little ceremony 
on the school premises, retaining some of the village customs. The mis- 
sionary in charge of the school attended and offered prayer at the close. 
Surely more could be done in this way to capture what is good in Indian 
customs and Indian thought, and to purify and uplift it. 

I am not writing as an authority on these matters, but simply as one 


+ St Helena’s High School, Poona, founded and carried on for many years by the 
late Miss S. Sorabji (like the Victoria High School founded by her mother, out of which 
it grew), has been from the first co-educational in all standards, up to and including 
the matriculation classes, and the experiment has been fully justified.—Eps. 
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desiring the co-ordination on sound lines of our thinking as well as our 
doing. In our anxiety to establish Christian standards of conduct amidst 
so much that is perverted and undesirable let us beware lest our thinking 
become clouded, and let us be ready to benefit by new light which those 
in other spheres of life can give us.—Yours truly, 
Kate GREENFIELD 
Metuopist Mission, HyperaBap, Deccan 


TOY MUSEUM 


Tue INstTiTUTE OF MepicaL PsycHOoLoGy 
(THe Tavistock CLINIC), 
MAtetT Pace, Lonpon, W.C.1, 
August 3rd, 1934 
Tue Epiror, 
International Review of Missions 


Dear Sir,—Missionaries may be interested to know something of the 
museum for toys that has recently been established in London at the 
Institute of Medical Psychology. The collection is being formed by doctors 
and other helpers at the Institute’s clinic for children, which is an im- 
portant section of the Institute’s work among the poor who suffer from 
nervous trouble and mental maladjustment. 

It is believed that the collection of toys will not only have a beneficial 
effect on the young patients themselves, but will also eventually provide 
a valuable record of a feature of child life that is rapidly losing any racial 
or local character, owing to the penetration of ‘commercial lines’ of toys 
made by mass production. Its home in this pioneer centre of child welfare 
work is surely most fitting. 

Scattered as they are among all nations, missionaries are in a position 
which allows them to save from oblivion many objects, usually of little 
or no financial value, which have served to amuse the children of a par- 
ticular region and which now may help a trained investigator to gain 
some further insight into child, and possibly adult, psychology. 

The range of the exhibits will embrace not only actual toys, but also 
such objects as models, ‘fetishes,’ musical instruments and so on, which 
may help to explain the evolution and meaning of the toys themselves. 

Any material that your readers could collect for our purpose would 
be most gratefully received. It could be sent direct to the Institute of 
Medical Psychology, Malet Place, London, W.C.1, or through the offices 
of their respective societies —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

HANNAH Mary DouGLas 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Rev. T. W. Douc as Jams discusses a subject which has puzzled 
more than one ministerial missionary in China, namely, what is his place 
in a Church increasingly Chinese in its ministerial personnel. Mr James 
has been a missionary of the English Presbyterian Mission since 1910, 
and is now the secretary-designate of the Foreign Missions Committee. 


Baroness E. VAN BOETZELAER VAN DUBBELDAM is a Vice-Chairman of 
the International Missionary Council and an energetic supporter of the 
missions conducted by the Dutch Churches. Her first-hand knowledge 
of missions was gained when the Baron was Missions Consul in the 
Netherlands Indies—an office unique in missionary relations with 
governments. 


Miss F. ALLSHORN, after a term of service in Africa with the Church 
Missionary Society, has been for six years Warden of St Andrew’s Hostel 
for training women missionaries of the Society. With the amalgamation 
of the Hostel with Kennaway Hall this autumn, Miss Allshorn becomes 
Warden of the united college. 





Miss F. MACKENZIE has also been engaged in training women mis- 
sionaries, having been Principal of St Colm’s (Church of Scotland Women’s 
Missionary College) for over twenty years. Both Miss Mackenzie and Miss 
Allshorn are deeply concerned for right corporate relationships among 
missionaries. 





Professor D.Dr J. Witte succeeded Dr Julius Richter in 1931 as 
Professor of the Science of Missions in Berlin University. He was formerly 
Director of the Ostasien Mission. 





M. le pasteur HENRI RUSILLON was a missionary of the Société des 
Missions Evangéliques de Paris in Madagascar from 1897 until his retirement 
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in 1925. M. Rusillon still works a good deal for the Society by lecturing 
and in other ways. 


Dr NicoLas ZERNOV, a Russian member of the Orthodox Church, is 
a Secretary of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, which exists 
to promote closer relations between the Anglican and Orthodox Churches. 
He is also a lecturer at the Theological Russian College in Paris. 


The Rev. RicHarp Roserts, D.D., formerly of London, is now a 
minister of the United Church of Canada. His article is the outcome of 
a recent visit to Japan on behalf of the Foreign Missions Board of that 
Church. 





The Rev. A. S. Kypp is the General Secretary of the Church of Scot- 
land Foreign Mission Committee. His article was an address given at the 
recent annual meeting at Swanwick of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies. 


Miss GREENFIELD, who writes a letter raising certain points in regard 
to the article by Dr Innes in our issue for July, is a missionary of the 
(British) Methodist Mission in Hyderabad, India. The Editors will 
welcome further letters on this subject. 





Mrs Dovuctas works in the Tavistock Clinic, London. The Editors 
heartily commend the object on which she writes to the notice of mission- 
aries who read the Review. 





By am error in our issue for July the Rev. E. K. HiGpon of the Philip- 
pine Islands was described as a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He is a missionary of the United Christian Missionary Society 
of the Disciples of Christ. 
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Writers of book reviews are: Sir STaNteY Reep, K.B.E., for many 
years Editor of The Times of India, Bombay; the Rev. C. E. ABRAHAM, B.D., 
Registrar of Serampore College, Bengal; Professor Nico. Macnicot, 
D.Litt., D.D., a frequent and valued contributor; Dame ADELAIDE 
ANDERSON, D.B.E., who was a member of the Commission on Child 
Labour in Shanghai, to which she refers; Missionsinspektor JOHANNES 
MULLER, of the Berlin Missionary Society and a former missionary in 
China; Dr A. Mincana, Curator of Manuscripts and Honorary Professor 
of Islamics and Oriental Languages in the Selly Oak Colleges, Birming- 
ham; Pastor ALFRED NIELSEN, of the Newman School of Missions, 
Jerusalem, lately of the Danish Mission to the Orient; Dr Orro IsERLAND, 
Associate Director of the Department of Social and Industrial Research 
and Counsel at Geneva; Pastor P. M. Lec&Ng, a missionary for some years 
of the Moravian Mission in Surinam (Dutch Guiana); Miss Monica 
Hunter, Ph.D., of South Africa, a student of anthropology; the Rev. D. 
CROMMELIN, a Secretary of the Zendingscorporatie in Holland; the Rev. 
Joun A. Mackay, D.Litt. ,a Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; Miss Grsson, an Assistant 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council; Professor GEoRGEs 
Bots of Saigon, Cochin-China; Professor E. E. CALVERLEY of the Muslim 
Lands Department of the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, 
Connecticut; and the Rev. A. S. Kypp, who also contributes an article 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 
(Berkeley, Cal.), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Entries of magazine articles will be resumed in the bibliography from 
January 1935. 

HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 
I. History . E : . 603) VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MIS- 
Il. : SIONS . . ‘ i - 607 
Missionary BioGRAPHY - 604) yITT, Missionary MeTHops ; . 607 
III. Tuk SENDING CouNTRIES . - 604; IX. Tue Youncer CuHurcHEs . - 608 
IV. THe Lanps of THE YOouNGER X. Comiry, Co-OPpERATION AND UNITY 608 
CHURCHES. i ; . 604; XI. CurisTiIANiITy AND THE NOoN- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS - - 608 
Japan, 604; Korea, 604; China, 604; South- Primitive, 608 ; Religions of Japan, 608 ; Religions 
East Asia, 605 ; India, 605; Near East and} of China, 608 ; Religions of India, 608 ; Buddhism, 
North Africa, 605; Africa General, 605 ; West | 608; ‘Islam, 608 ; Judaism, 608 ; Other Religions, 
Africa, 605; East and Central Africa, 606; South | 609; General, 609. 
Africa, 606; America and the West Indies, 606; ~ 
The Pacific, 606; The Jews, 606; Fields General,, XII. SociAL AND POLITICAL RELATIONS 
606. OF MISSIONS . . a -. 609 
| XIII. Hortatory AND PRACTICAL - 60 
Vv. W REFEREN : 
- WorKs OF NCE , - 607! XIV. New Missionary MAGAZINES - 609 
I. History | Ernst J. Christoffel. Bilder. Karten. 


| 319 S.  Berlin-Friedenau: Verlag der 
History of Missionary Societies | Christlichen Blindenmission, Lauterstrasse 3. 
Tue Omi BroTHERHOop IN Nippon. W.M.| M. 4.50. 1934. 236. 
Vories, LL.D. Illus. 181 pp. Omi-! An account of twenty-five years of work in 
Hachiman, Japan: Omi Brotherhood Book} Persia, and among the war’s Armenian refugees. 
Department. $1 (48.). 1934. 234. 
he history of the independent experiment in| JUMALAN POLUILLA ISLAMIN ERAMAASSA. Helmi 
rural evangelism in the Province of Omi, founded| Pekkola. Illus. 224 pp. Helsinki: Séder- 
by Dr Vories in 1905. | strém. FM. 35. 1934. 237. 
History OF THE Korea MIssION OF THE History of Egypt Salaam Mission. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. Illus. | 
Chosen, Korea: Mission Press. ¥ 4.50 Diz GESCHICHTE DER SCHWEIZER MiIssION 
$2. 1934. 235. ‘o"*| In SUparrika. Dargestellt von Valentin 
Z ; ‘ Niiesch. Illus. 259 S. Ziirich: Wanderer- 
WISCHEN SAAT UND ErnTE: Aus der Arbeit. verlag. Frs 4.50 und Frs 6. 1933. 238 
der Christlichen Blindenmission im Ori sin to te Geel Reenter 
indenmission im Orient. A review is in preparation. 
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See also 257 ( lican Church in Borneo) ; THe Orner Harr or Japan (A Rural Perspec- 
272 (C.M.S. in Uganda); 273 (Norwegian tive). Edward M. Clark, Ph.D. 220 pp, 
Mission in S. Africa). Harrisburg, Pa.: Evangelical Press. $1.50, 


- 246. 
- pany ita atins ai " abe is in preparation. 
HARLEs W. OF KwatTo: Fo: cars in ‘TyPHOON Days IN Japan. Robert S. Spencer, 
Co en SLND ae a anger an. state p Noe Va 
Slee’ ‘York: etal’ “Se. Obacianbie Lan. | Friendship Press. 60 cents and$1. 1934. 247. 


é - A sympathetic presentation of the soul of Ja 
don: Oliphants. 7s. 6d. 1934. 239. in the s le to develop from the isolated lf. 
A review is in preparation. 


4 : | sufficiency of an ancient civilization into a nation 
JOHANNES BRANDTzZAEG: Hans Liv og Virke.| among other nations. A senior text-book. 
P. S. Eikrem. Illus. 285 pp. Oslo: 


: Py, JAPAN AND HER Pzop.e. Ethel M. Hughes. 

yee Gog i und. Kr- Second (American) Edition. End-paper map. 

> soa 3 . at sa vi+ee PP. a York : Friendship Press. 
prep . ‘ cents and $1. 1 . 248. 

See also 242 (H. Soltau) ; 302 (Indian Church | Published in 2 the Edinburgh House 


Builders). | Press in 1928. Revised and enlarged. For juniors, 
ill. The Sending Countries | JAPANESE HERE AND THERE : Units of Study on 


} the Japanese in Japan and in the United 

Tue New CHURCH AND THE New Germany: A States. Margaret E Forsyth and Ursul R, 

Study of Church and State. Charles S. | Moran. vi+149 pp. New York: Friend- 

Macfarland. 210 pp. London and New 4h. procs 75 cents and $1 1934. 249 

York : Macmillan. ros. $2.25. 1934. 241. | For leaders of junior groups giving for each 

Gives translations of official documents con- | topic studied a guide for activities. 

cerning the Deutsche Christen, the New Reform | 4 . 

Movement, the constitution of the new Protestant | JAPAN—WHITHER? A Discussion of Japanese 

Church, the Roman Catholic Concordat and the! Problems. James A. B. Scherer, D.D. 

* Aryan clause.’ | 145 pp. Tokyo: Hokuseido Press. ¥1. 
A —— WHO LAUGHED 4 En cages earl 1933. 250. 

who laughed at impossibilities and cried:|Cyrist aND JAPAN. Toyohiko Kagawa. 

‘It shall be done.’ Mildred Cable and | Trans. by Williser Axling. on pp. Lenten 

Francesca French. Portraits. 240 pp.| Student Christian Movement Press. 2s. 

London: China Inland Mission and Re- | 1934. 251. 

ligious Tract Society. 2s. 6d. 1934. 242. Pe American edition was noted in the July 

An inspiring story of a Mio iong sotaee for the bibliography, No. 174. 

sineg-Aret years nn” “ne uns #1936 BS| See alao 234 (Omi Brotherhood) 207 (Yeas 
Tue Story or THE Instirute: A Survey of | (Shi AR 292 (Octesien Year + 9 

Seven Years. Edwin W. Smith. (Inter- | — Keres 

national Institute of African Languages and _ 

Cultures, Memorandum 12.) 27 pp. Lon- | See 235 (Presbyterian Church). 

don: Oxford University Press (for the 


Institute). 18. 1934. 243. China 

Reprinted from Africa for January 1934. | THe Cuinese Renaissance. Hu Shih. (Haskell 
THE ‘PATHFINDER’ MissIONARY PaPERs.| Lectures, 1933.) 110pp. Chicago: Uni- 

No. 1: Every Christian a Missionary. | versity Press. $1.50. ndon : Cambridge 


Alexander McLeish. _ 15 , i No. 2: University Press. 7s. 1934. 252. 
Time’s Wingéd Chariot. K. G. Grubb. A review is in preparation. 
18 pp. No.3: Missions Rethought. K.G. 


- CuinesE Eruicat Ipgats: A Brief Study of the 
Grubb. 18pp. General preface by Mildred : : Hi ages : 
gaa. New Mildmay Press. Ethical Values in China’s Literary, Social 


and Religious Life. Frank Rawlinson, D.D. 
ay 3d. 2 a: x+128 pp. Peiping: College of Chinese 

useful and inexpensive series. Studies, California College in China. Ob- 
See also 284, 316 Gove in Germany); 290| tainable Shanghai: Kwang Hsueh Publish- 


Fe Senmnenen fe ce). ing House. Mex. $1.25. (60 cents U.S.A.) 
IV. The Lands of the Younger 1934. 253. 
Churches A review is in preparation. 


J THE Moncots oF Mancuuria. Owen Latti- 
—- ? more. 311 pp. New York: Day. §2.50. 
Japan. F.C. Jones. (Modern States Series,} 1934. 254. 
No. 1). Maps. viiit+136 pp. London: reliable study of the general character of the 
Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 1933. 245. Mongol question, written with sympathy for the 
A useful compact handbook. Mongol point of view. 
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British OpruM Po.icy tN CHINA AND INDIA. 
David E.Owen. xii+399pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $4. London: Ox- 
ford University Press. 18s. 1934. 255. 

A well-documented investigation, keeping 
strictly within the limits indicated in the title. 


See also 240 (J. Brandtzaeg) ; 242 (H. Soltau) ; 
Ses (Liang A-fa) ; 370 (Buddhism). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 

Les Mot pu Haut Donna. Marcel Ner. 
Illus. 16 pp. Saigon: Société des Etudes 
Indo-chinoises. Frs 4. 1933. 256. 

See review, p. 593. 


No Ricuer HeritaGe : The Story of the Church 
in Borneo. Ruth Henrich. 71 pp. Lon- 
don : Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 18. 1934. 257. 


Tue INDIAN CIVILIZATION AND THE NEAR East. 
H. Frankfort. (Reprint of Introduction to 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology 
for the Year 1932. Kern Institute, Vol. vit, 
pp.1-12.) Leyden: Brill. f1. 1934. 258. 


IsLanD INDIA GOES TO ScHOoL. Edwin R. 
Embree, Margaret S. Simon and W. Bryant 
Mumford. Illus. 120 pp. Chicago: Uni- 
versity Press. $2. ndon: Cambridge 
University Press. 98. 1934. 259. 

See review, p. 588. 

See also 289 (Bibliotheca Missionum) ; 

(Buddhism). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


Tue Rise AND FULFILMENT OF BritisH RULE 
IN INDIA. Edward Thompson and G. T. 
Garratt. xii+690 pp. London: Macmillan. 
218. 1934. 260. 

See review, p. 567. 


Inpia’s SoctaL Herirace. L. S. S. O’Malley. 
194 pp. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press. 5s. $2. 1934. 261. 

A clear and comprehensive description of such 
social institutions as caste, village communities, 
marriage and purdah, with a chapter on 


gir 





modern social changes. Should prove useful. 


Tue PoPpULATION PROBLEM IN INDIA: A Census 
Study. P. K. Wattal. xii+185 pp. Bom- 
bay : Bennett, Coleman. Rs 3.8. 1934. 262. 

xamines the vital statistics of the Census. 
The author holds definite views on the need to 
reduce both the death-rate and the birth-rate, 
which he considers India’s most pressing problem. 


THe TRaGEDY OF GANDHI. Glorney Bolton. 
Portrait. 326pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 1934. 263. 

_ The tragedy lies in the fact that Gandhi, ‘ this 
sincere and unscholarly social reformer,’ was not 
big enough ‘ to lead a great national through 
crises that his mind failed frequently to compre- 
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TUNGKHUNGIA BuRANJI, OR A History oF 
AssaM, 1681-1826 A.D. Compiled, edited and 
translated by S. K. Bhuyan. Frontispiece. 
xxxii+-262 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the Government of Assam). 
Rs 10. 158. 1933. 264. 

“An old Assamese Chronicle of the Tung- 
khungia Dynasty of Ahom Sovereigns. ‘Vith 
marginalia, general tables, bibliography, glossary 
and index.’ 

See also 255 (Opium Policy) ; 289 (Bibliotheca 
Missionum) ; 295 (Case for Missions) ; 302 
(Church Builders); 303 (Sundar Singh) ; 
309 (Gandhi) ; 375 (Zoroastrianism). 

The Near East and North Africa 

ZUR FRAUENFRAGE IN DER ARABISCH-ISLAMISCHEN 
Wet. Rudi Paret. (Verdéffentlichungen des 
orientalischen Seminars der Universitat 
Tiibingen. 8. Heft.) vi+70 S. Stuttgart : 
M. 5.40. 1934. 265. 

Valuable from the fact that five new source docu- 
ments have been consulted, so that this rests on 
trustworthy authority. Deals with relations of man 
and wife, choice of partner, child marriage, poly- 
gamy, divorce, women’s rights organizations and 
reforms. 

Le MARIAGE CHEZ LES MUSULMANES EN SyRIE : 
Etude sociologique. Khaled Chatila. 299 pp. 
Paris: Geuthner. Frs 40. 1933. 266. 

ARABIA AND THE BiBLE. James A. Montgomery. 
207 pp. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. $2. 1934. 267. 

See review, p. 594. 

Ecypt since Cromer. Vol. 11. Lord Lloyd. 
Maps. viii+418 pp. London: Macmillan. 
21s. 1934. 268. 

This concluding volume covers the period of 
the author’s own High Commissionership, and 
deals with this, the circumstances of his resigna- 
tion and his philosophy of British rule in the Past. 

Bet FasCHISTEN UND SENusst: Mussolinis 
Kolonialpolitik in der emg Richard 
Pfalz. 127 S. Leipzig: Méhring. RM. 3.50. 


1933. 269. 

ITaLia E SENUSSIA: Vent’ anni di Azione 
coloniale in Cirenaica. Serra Fabrizio. 
viiit+187 pp. Milan: Tuminelli. L. 15. 
1933. 270. 

See also 236 (Blind Mission); 237 (Egypt 


Salaam Mission) ; 258 (Indian Civilization) ; 
283 (Jewish History); 312 (Encyclopedia) ; 
315 (Zoroastrianism). 
Africa 
(General) 
See 243 (Story of Institute) ; 300 (Literature). 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 
Papers concerning affairs in Liberia. 
December 1930 to May 1934. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1s.6d. 1934. 272. 


LIBERIA. 





hend.’ A discerning and sympathetic biography. 


See also 297 (Education) ; 304, 32r (Aggrey). 
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East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


Guinpses oF Ucanpa. K. M. E., Lillin 
Illus. Map. vi+73 pp. London: Chur 
Missionary Society. Is. 1934. 272. 
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| See also 249 (Japanese in U.S.A.) ; 289 (Pan. 
| American Conference); 298 (Educational 

Year Book); 306 (Church and State) ; 327 
| (Aggrey) ; 325 (Students’ Magazine). 


| The Pacific 


A sketch of the history of the C.M.S. work in | Matekxu.a: A Vanishing People in the New 


Uganda and the present position. 
See also 305 (Canon Apolo). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
UNKULUNKULU IN ZULULAND. Andrew Burgess. 
Illus. End-paper map. 263 pp. Minnea- 
polis : 425 South Fourth Street. 1934. 273. 
A short account of the missionary work in 
S. Africa of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, and the first to be issued in English. 
See also 238 (Swiss Mission); 326 (New 
Magazine). 


America and the West Indies 


Necro-Wuite ADJUSTMENT: An Investigation | 


and Analysis of Methods in the Inter-racial 
Movement in the United States. 272 pp. 
New York: Association Press. $3. 1934. 274. 

The history, philosophy, program and tech- 
niques of ten national inter-racial ncies. 
Methods discovered through a study of cases, 
situations and projects in race relations. 

ORIENTAL FRIENDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Katherine S. Adams. vi+113 pp. New 
York: Friendship Press. 75 cents and $1. 
1934. 275. 

A course for primary children. 


Peace By Revo.tuTion: An Interpretation of 


Mexico. Frank Tannenbaum. Illus. Maps. 
ix+317 pp. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. London: Oxford 


University Press. 17s. 6d. 1933. 276. 
A review is in preparation. 

Mopern Hispanic America. A. Curtis Wilgus. 
x+630 pp. Washington, D.C.: George 
Washington University Press. $3. 1933-277. 

A series of lectures surveying the id of 
history, culture and international relations. 

EpucaTION IN Latin America. H. L. Smith 
and H. Littell. 431 pp. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co. $3. 1934. 278 


of the twenty republics. 


A History OF THE CHURCH IN VENEZUELA, | 
X+260 | 
pel Hill, North Carolina: Univer- | 


1810-1930. Mary Watters, Ph.D. 


pp. C 
sity Press. 


$3. 1933. 279. 


ignificant for those studying the various phases | 


in the struggle for religious liberty. 
Reset Destiny: Among the Bush Negroes of 


Dutch Guiana. Melville J. and Frances S. | 
Herskovits. Illus. yo me et to phica 

illus. xvii+366 pp. New York and London : 
McGraw-Hill. $3. 12s.6d. 1934. 280. 


See review, p. 585. 


| Hebrides. A, Bernard Deacon, Edited by 
| Camilla H. Wedgwood. Pref. by A. ¢ 
| Haddon. Illus. xxxviii+789 pp.+xxiy 
| plates. London: Routledge. 42s. 1934. 287, 
The author died in Malekula, after a year’s 

work and before completing his researches. His 
| notes have been carefully edited. He is indignant 
| with both governments of the Condominium, and 
| With missionaries, for their alleged disservices to 
Gives a good account of the life 


| 


the islanders. 
of the people. 
| LAw AND ORDER IN PoLyngsIA: A Study of 
| Primitive Legal Institutions. H. Ian Hogbin, 
Ph.D. Introd. by B. Malinowski, Ph.D., 


D.Sc. Illus. Maps. 296 pp. London; 
Christopher. 12s. 6d. 1934. 282. 
See also 239 (C. W. Abel). 
The Jews 
Essays IN JewisH History. Lucien Wolf, 


Edited by Cecil Roth. 496 pp. London: 
Jewish Historical Society. Obtainable Gold- 
ston, 25 Museum St. 10s.6d. 1934. 283. 

Tue BLoopiess Pocrom. Fritz Seidler. 288 
pp. London: Gollancz. 5s. 1934. 284. 

An account of the social and economic dis- 

crimination against Jews in Germany to-day. 

ZENDING ONDER Israft. H. M. van Nes. 
Reprint from Nieuwe Theologische Studién 
(xvi1, 6), 165-74. 285. 

See also 3174 (Talmud); 376 (Jews in Ger- 
many). 


Fields General 


Economic HANDBOOK OF THE PACIFIC AREA. 
Edited by Frederick V. Field for the Institute 





of Pacific Relations. xlii+649 pp. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran. 
$5. 1934. 286. 


An authoritative and adequate book of reference 
on the outstanding economic problems of the 
various countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


278. | THe Wor_p Wipe Cuurcu, 1934-1935. Fore- 
Has a chapter on the educational system of each 


word by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Maps. ix+130 pp. Cakdiin + Church 
House, Press and Publications Board. 1s. 
1934 287. ; : 

the second Unified Statement. See review, 
P- 595- 


IN DER Krisis DER WELTMISSION. Julius 
Richter. (Allgemeine Missions - Studien. 
Heft 17.) 57 S. Giitersloh : Bertelsmann. 
M. 1.50. 1934. 288. 

A survey of the missionary position in the 
world, in relation to the present economic crisis. 


See also 319 (Problems of Pacific); 324 (E. and 
) 


W. Review). 
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the part Christianity should be taking. With 
uestions for discussion and references and notes 
or teachers. 


Tue Case For Missions IN Mopern InpIA. 


(Doctrinal Statements); 372 (Encyclopedia | 


of Islam). 
Conference Reports and Year Books 


Tue SEVENTH PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 


Montevipeo. Charles A. Thompson. 
86-96 pp. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. 25 cents. 1934. 289. 


The issue for June 6th, 1934, of Foreign Policy 
Reports. 

KONTINENTALEN 
MIssIONS-KONFERENZ ZU BREMEN, VOM 3.- 
7. Mal, 1934. 68 S. Bremen: Kommis- 
sionsverlag der Norddeutschen Missions- 
Gesellschaft. Single copy, RM. 0.75. Ten 

copies, each RM. 0.50. 1934. 290. 
his re 
Warneck (on the present task), 


Dr Jo 
| Bel og (on the financial position of ba Bling 


Prof. Westman (on the new situation in missions) 
and Dr Knak (on national Churches). 

Tue jJapAN CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK, 193 
Continuing The Japan Mission Year Book, 
being the 32nd issue of The Christian Move- 
ment in Japan and Formosa. Tokyo: Kyo} 


Bun Kwan. ¥2.50. Obtainable London: 
Kegan Paul. 7s.6d. New York: Committee 
of Reference and Counsel. $1.75. 1934. 
291. 


50 JAHRE EVANGELISCHER ARBEIT IM FERNEN 
OsTEN, 1884-1934: OSTASIEN - JAHRBUCH, 
1934. Herausgegeben von Missionsdirektor 
Devaranne, Abbildungen. 152 S. Berlin- | 
Steglitz : Ostasien Mission. M.1.50. 1934. 
292. 

"Tis annual report of the Ostasien Mission 
celebrates the nee of the mission and is enlarged 


in content. he section on the position in Japan 
is especially good. 
See also 287 (World Wide Church); 298 
(Educational Year Book). 
Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
THINKING MIssIONS wiTH CHRIST: Some 
Basic Aspects of World-Evan - aoe 


Message, Our Motive and Our 
Zwemer, D.D. art pp. London : Marchal, | 
Morgan & Scott. Grand Rapids, Mich. : 
Zondervan Publishing House. 
1934. 293. ; . : fy 
Stalwart presentation of the right-wing position ; 

critical of the Laymen’s Inquiry findings. 

Tue Wortp MIssION OF THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. Wade Crawford Barclay. 301 p 
Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. $1 


1934 
Cnt for a leadership training 
Examines the needs of the world to-day, the 


$1 and $1.50. 


| 


| 


E. C. Dewick. Foreword by Principal K. 
Zachariah. vi+25+v pp alghat, South 
India: Palghat Mission. as. 1934. 295. 


Written with educated Indian Christian youth 
chiefly in view. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
EVANKELIUMIN TIE PAKANAIN SYDAMIIN. Matti 
Tarkkanen. 30 pp. Helsinki: Suomen 
Lihetysseura. FM. 4. 1934. 296. 
Christian Education 
Africa 


rt contains also the addresses ¢> EDUCATION OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLE: A Presenta- 


tion of the Folklore of the Bura Animist, 

with a Meaningful Experience Curriculum. 

Albert D. Helser, Ph.D. Foreword by Mabel 

Carney. Illus. 316 pp. New York: Revell. 

$3. London: Oliphants. 12s. 6d. 1934. 297. 
A review is in preparation. 


Other Fields 


See 259 (Indonesia). 


General 


| gouearsoccas, YEAR Book OF THE INTERNATIONAL 





INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, 1933. Edited by I. L. Kandel, 
Ph.D. 642 BP. New York : Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications. $3.50. 1933. 298. 
Studies of missionary education in different 
parts of the world 
A review is in preparation. 


Tue Mepiator: The Central Doctrine of the 


Trans. b 
Lutterwort 


Christian Faith. Emil Brunner. 
O. Wyon. 620 pp. London: 
Press. 208. 1934. 299. 

er Mittler, was published by 
iibingen in ay | and reviewed in 
IRM for April 1930, pp. 277 


Christian Literature 


AFRICA AND THE MAKING OF Books: Being a 


Survey of Africa’s Need of Literature. 
Margaret Wrong. 56 pp. London: Inter- 
national Committee on Christian Literature 
for Africa, 2 Eaton Gate. 6d. 1934. 300. 

A comprehensive statement of the present 
position and appeal for a more serious attempt to 
meet the need. 


See also 243 (Story of Institute). 
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dione | 


| 


Rural 


| See 246 (Japan). 


Social and Industrial 


Christian bases of a possible world society and | See 239 (C. W. Abel). 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


Cutna’s First Preacner, Liane A-Fa, ee. 
Chen G. H. McNeur. Foreword ve = 
. Ginhes. 128 pp. Shanghai : 
Publishing House. Mex. $1.50. — 


A-fa was baptized in 1816, after some 
“0 literary work with the early missionaries, 
obert Morrison and William Milne. He was 
hospital comet at ef Peter Parker’s hospital in | 
Canton from 1849 till his death, and his grave is in 
the campus of Lingnan University. A chronicle 
of great interest. 





BuILDERS OF THE INDIAN CHURCH. Stephen 
Neill. End- meee maps. 159 pp. London: 
Edinburgh se Press. 28. 1934. 302. 

wit short po of the Church in India, 


sles biter i 
chieBy through the lives of the ‘ builders,’ 
mas to the ae of Dornakal, 
oo thee eae acest ty fe 
SapHu SunpaR SINGH: A Bocsensl Memoir. 
C. F. Andrews. 256 pp. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. 
Publishing House. Rs 2.10. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 38. 6d. 1934. 303. 
An interpretation which emphasizes Sundar 
Singh’s part in the permeation of ~y Indian 
Church by Indian expressions of religion 


AGGREY THE AFRICAN TEACHER. Wm. J. W. 


Roome. Portrait. ~~ -_ 
Edinburgh : Marshall’ _ 
IS. 1934. 304. 

APOLO THE APOSTLE TO THE Pycmies. Wm. J. 


W. Roome. yo by W. Wilson Cash, 
D.D. Portrait. London and Edin- 
burgh: M " organ & Scott. 1s. 


"Bis “and ay the precedi hort popular 
are 8 

RN ny giving = ae necessary facts with 
appreciative comments 

CHuRCH AND STATE IN Latin America: A 
History of Politico-Ecclesiastical Relations. 
J. Lloyd Mecham, Ph.D. t= PP. 
Chapel Hill, North oe: University 
Press. $4.50. 1934. 

The evolution of = t policy towards the 

Roman Catholic Church up to present time. 


See also 257 (Borneo) ; 272 (Uganda). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Comrecenns : A Selection from the Res: 
of the Churches to the of the World 


—— DD " 
of the Very Rev. H.N. Bate and Ralph W 
Brown. 256 pp. London: Student Chris- 
tian Movement Press. >. ee. 1934. 307. 
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XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 
See 256 (Moi). 


Religions of Japan 
The Indigenous Religion of 
—_. A. C. Underwood, DD.” (Great 
eligions of the East.) 126 pp. London: 
Epworth Press. 2s.6d. 1934. 308. 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 251 (Christ and Japan). 
Religions of China 
See 253 (Ethical Ideals). 


Religions of India 


GANDHI EN HET CHRISTENDOM. J. N. Sevenster. 
x+231 pp. Haarlem: Bohn. f 5. 1934. 309. 
Prize essay of Teyler’s Theological Society. 


See also 295 (Case for Missions). 


Buddhism 


BUDDHISTENHIMMEL UND BUDDHISTENHOLLE : 
Zwei Proben aus der chinesisch-buddhisti- 
schen Erbau literatur. Ins Deutsche 
iibertragen von Maria Scholz. Vorwort von 
S. Knak. 7 S. Berlin: Evangelische 
Missionageceilechaft. M. 0.30. 1934. 310. 

Two mo phs of great value written by 
Chinese Buddhists, on the B Buddhist conceptions 
of heaven and of hell. 

Le BoupDHISME EN ANNAM: Des 
XIIT* Siécle. 


SHINTOISM : 


Origines au 


Hanoi, 1932 
Obtainable Paris : 
Ocst. 317. 
See review, p. 593. 


islam 











Tue Encyc.topzpia or IstAM. Edited by M. 
Cnn ee en + J. Wensat, BA. Es 
Gibb, W. Heffening and E. Lévi- Provengal. 
Fesciculus T mete nel Vol. 1v). Zaitan 
pe 1201-43. London: Luzac. 

og . 68. 6d. 1934. 372. 

THE MATHNAWI OF JALALU-’p-pin Rumi. Vol. 
vi. Trans. of 5 6 » beate. i 
with critical notes, trans. and commentary 
by R. A. Nicholson. (Gibb Memorial 
Series.) 547 pp. London: Luzac. 25s. 
1934. 313. 

See also 265 (Women’s Position) ; 266 (Marriage 


in Syria). 
Judaism 


Der BaBYLONISCHE TALMUD NEU Osertracen. 
Vol. x: §S 2 


ame me Edijoth ; Abda Ses: Aboth ; 
orajoth. Lazarus t . 
Berlin: Jidischer V M 7 





M. 22.50. (25s. 6d.) 


1934. 314 
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The ninth volume of Goldschmidt’s invaluable 
translation, with short notes. Reprinted from the 
and expensive edition, which contains also 
a critical text of the original. 
See also 267 (Arabia and Bible); 283 (Jewish 
History) ; 284, 376 (Jews in Germany) ; 285 
(Mission to Jews). 


Other Religions 
ZOROASTRIANISM. J. W. Waterhouse, B.D. 
Great Religions of the East.) 134 pp. 
lake Epworth Press. 28.6d. 1934. 315. 
A review is in preparation. 
General 


CHRISTENTUM, GERMANENTUM : 
halten in St Michael zu 
33. ardinal Faulhaber. 1245. 
tlag der Graphischen Kunst- 
anstalt. M. 1.50. 1934. JupAIsM, Curis- 
TIANITY AND GERMANY: Advent Sermons 

reached in St Michael’s, Munich, in 1933. 
Cardinal Faulhaber. Trans. by George D. 
Smith, D.D., from Fudentum, Christentum und 
Germanentum. ix+116pp. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. 2s. 6d. New York: 
Macmillan. $1.50. 1934. 376. 

A review is in preparation. 

Jesus Curist AND Primitive Nesp: A Mis- 
sionary Study in the Christian M 
C. P. Groves, B.D. (The Fernley-Hart 
aogge 1934.) 260pp. London: semen 
6s. 1934- 317. 

A “ee of the fundamental human need of 
God, as seen among the ‘simple folk’ of the 
world, and Christ's power to satisfy it. 

See also 294 (World Mission). 


Xll. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


A Srupy or History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
3, vols. xvi+476 pp.; vii+452 pp.; 
vit+ss1 pp. London: Oxford University 

(under auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International ). Each 21s. Set of 
Spee 52s. 6d. 1934. =. 

A review is in preparation. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PAcIFIC, 1933: Economic 
Conflict and Control. of the 
Se y— of the Institute of Pacific 

tions, = ale Bs to %6, 


JUDENTUM, 
Adventspredigten 
Miinchen, 1 
Munich : 


1933. Biited E by Bruno Lasker - 

-. XVi-+490 pp. icago : nivecsity 
Press. $s. a af Oxford University 
Press. 218. 1934. 3179 
Tue Racta. Myru. Paul Radin. x+141 
New York and London: McGraw- 


review Ut the history of civiliation and 


the various races, written to | 


40 
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present a succinct statement of how it has come 
about that race and nationality lend themselves 
80 easily to abuse and misinterpretation. 


AGGREY EN HET NEGERVRAAGSTUK IN AFRIKA 
EN AMERIKA. Th.B. W. G. Gramberg. 
Lichtstralen Series, xt, 1 120 Be. 

‘oenderloo : ow Rg 1.6 
1934- 322. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Coercion. F.J.McConnell. 
(The Fondern Lectures.) 128 pp. Nashville, 
Tenn. : Cokesbury Press. $1. 1934. 322. 

Deals with intellectual compulsion, economic 
laws, social pressure and other sides of the problem. 

See also 241 (Church and State in Germany) ; 
245 (Japan); 252 (Chinese Renaissance) ; 
255 (British Opium Policy); 260 (British 
Rule in India); 267-2 (Indian Society 
- Census) ; 263 (Gandhi); 264 (History 
of Assam); 268 (Modern Egypt) ; 269-70 


(Senussi); 272 (Liberia); 274 (Race in 
U.S.A.) ; 276-9, 306 (Latin America) ; 280 
(Surinam); 281-2 (Pacific Peoples); 286 
(Pacific Area). 


XIll. Hortatory and Practical 


Das GescHtecHtT per GorTuerr. Alfred 
Bertholet. (Sammlung gemeinverstand- 
licher Vortrage und Schriften aus dem Gebiet 
der Theo! und hg ey wy 173.) 

S. Tutbingen : ohr (Paul Siebect). 
. 1.50 (Subs. M. 1.20). 


1934- 323. 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


Tue East anp West Review. Edited by E. R. 
Morgan. London: S.P.C.K. (for Church 
Missionary Society and Society for the Pro- 
pagation of vas Gospel). Quarterly. Single 
a“, 1s. (posta 14d. extra); annual 

tion, 43. . (post free). Vol. 1, 
a I, ee 1935. 324. 
perseding The hurch Overseas, which ceases 

with the publication of the No. for October 1934. 


Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons: A 
New Venture in Student Journalism a 
to the Christian World a 
York: 347 Madison Avenue. enthiy. 
Annual subs., $1. Vol. 1, No. 

a 325. 

new paper combines the two whose former 
titles appear in the new title, and ts the 
Student Volunteer Movement and National 
Council of Student Christian Associations. 


1, June 


Cape To THe ZAmMBezi News 
from the Church of the Province South 
Africa. Edited by Miss Du Boulay. Lon- 
don: South Office, House. 
Quarterly. copies, 7d.; annual sub- 
scription, 2s. 6d. (post ost free’. Vol 1, No. 1, 
May 1934. 3 
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reviewed, with their authors, see page 614. Pages 1-160 are in the January issue ; pages 161-312 
in April ; pages 313-464 in July ; pages 465-616 in October. 


Abyssinia, 64, 296-7. 
1 tan, 103. 


ca— 

East and Central: Church, 71, 76 ; education, 
7O-1, 592-3; i ce of, 322 ; Indians, 
43; Kenya policy, 70; Merle Davis 
commission, 69-70 ; oman Catholic 
Church (Uganda), 99. : , 

book reviews : industry (Davis), 
267-9; Nilotic pagan tribes ‘Geligman), 
272-3; Nyamwezi II (Blohm), 140-2; 

anganyika (Richter), 592-3; Valenge 
women hy), 586-8. 
: Africa committee, 74; Inter- 
national Institute, 75; literature, 75-6; 


rural, 74-5. 

Bro’ at aoe a (Seach. 
wne), 2; co-operation (Strick- 

land), 269-72. 

South: Church, 76; education, 73-4; 
Indians, 40; medicine, 99; missionary 
council, 74; racial questions, 71-3 ; 
Tshekedi, 73 

reviews Bantu m erner), 
86-8; Paris mission history (Ellen- 
berger: Siordet), 154 


West : Church, 66, 76 ; Congo, 66-8, 69~70, 
71, 98, 104-5; drink traffic, 174-5 ; 
education, 65-9 passim, 172-88 ; Liberia, 

; medici ;. Nigeria, 65-6, 76 ; 

Portuguese West ica, 68; Protestant 

“a i 66-8 ; 


book reviews = neticulture oe and 
Mackie 7-8 ; Angola (Tucker 198-9 ; 
J.J. Paet Giannis), 190-1 ; A. Schwoltnes 

(Auto.), 282-4. 

bania, minorities treaty, 489, 4901. 








Arabia, 63-4; book review (Montgomery), 





Danish Tamil Mission, 300-1 ; Kingdom of 
God Movement, 301. 

Asia, book reviews: three leaders (Saunders), 

—? ; eclipse of Christianity (Browne), 


Assyrians in Iraq, , 
Artesia, shorighaes, 6. 


Batt, Missions ON THE ISLAND OF, 205-14. 
Bisie Societies, THE WorK OF THE, 120-9. 


Bibliography, international missionary, 156-60, 


305-12, 459-64, 603-9. 
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Christian m 


book rev 
(ed. Wi 
CHRISTIAN 
488-96. 
For names of authors, see page 616. For books ny 
Christian u 
CHRISTIANT 
Church, = 
Biography— Africa, 
G. Warneck, 395- +. 18-20, 
book reviews : ; : i uller (Glennie), 150-1 ; genera 
B. Grubb (Hunt), 453-4; H. Kozakt 480-7 | 
(Kozaki), 150-1; S. Marsden (Elder), 35-6, 
281-2; Bishop Montgomery (M.M,), 547-54 
299 ; J. R. Mott (Mathews), 278-8: ; A. Korea, 
weitzer (Auto.), 282-4; J. Tsizehena Nethe: 
(King), 150-1. New (¢ 
Borneo and Sarawak, 30-1. Samoa 
BRITISH MisSIONARY MANIFESTO, A, 562-6. book re 
Bulgaria, 128-9. Chine: 
Burma, 39, 41, 46-7. CHURCH AD 
Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana, book review, § Church a! 
585-6. book rev 
Church, | 
Census OF INDIA, 1931, THE, 378-90. review, | 
Central Asia (Inner Mongolia, Ladakh, § Clark, S. 
Sinkiang, Si-La Pass, Tsinghai), 48-9. Communi: 
Ceylon, 47-8. Chile, 7 
China— Cook Islar 
Bible Societies, 126 ; Church, 18-20, 465-79 Co-operat! 
passim, 481-2 ; communism, 17, 23, 32 Bible | 
¢ passim ; co-operation with of Great 
ations, 18; ucation, 21-2, 92, 343, 92; 
474; evangelism, 20-1, 22, 319, 474-5; gi-2 
importance of, 322 ; internal development, § CORPORAT 
17, 322; literature, 22, 27-8; political Sil. 
situation, 16-17 ; uria, 4-5, 18, § CORPORAT 
25; medicine, 28, 344; ministerial mis- Miss101 
sionaries, 465~79 ; missionaries killed and 20 


captured, 326, 339-41 ; Muslims, 21; 
National Christian Council, 18, 19, 22-3, 
215; —. 18 5 relations with Japan, 
-5, 16; revolution, 325-44 passim; 
Sin Catholic Church, 99-101, 325-44; 
rural, 21-2; Sun Yat-sen’s theory, 32 
38 passim ; survey, 16-28. 

book reviews : Church (Foster), 289 ; Con- 

jani (Wieter), education 


455- 
CurisTIAN APPROACH TO MusLims, A, 225-33. 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF THE East, THE, 539- 


46. 
Christian literature— 
Africa, 75-6 ; China, 22, 27-8 ; for Muslims, 
231-2; India, 46; Japan, 10; Latin 
ica, 2 ear t, 65; Roman 





ge— 
* Lausanne ’ and ‘ Jerusalem,’ 314-15. 
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Christian message—( ontinued)— 
book reviews: message for world to-day 
(ed. Warnshuis), 435-7. 
CurisTIAN Missions AND Re.icious Liperty, 
488-96. 
CurIsTIAN STANDARDS OF Sex LIFE IN REGARD 


To INDIA, 23 + 
Christian nity (i acfarland), book review, 153. 
CHRISTIANITY : OLD AND Youn, 480-7. 
Church, indigenous— 

Africa, 66, 71, 76; Ceylon, 47; China, 
18-20, 465-79, 481- -2; Formosa, 14; 
general, 215-24 passim, 318-19, 409-13, 
480-7; governments and, 161-71 ; India, 
35-6, 40-3, 482; Japan, 7-8, ba 12, 
547-54 passim; Jews wr 1 arenas 

a » Ty 9 


orea, I 
Netherlar East Indies » 29, 208, 367-77 ; 
84; Phili ippines, 85, 422-9 ; 


Anglican Church, 595-6; 
Chinese Church (Foster), 289. 
CHURCH AND THE CiviL PowER , 161-71. 
Church and mission (C. MS. commission), 
book review, 451-3. 
Church, Creed and Social Ethics, book 
review, Khe 
Clark, S. f +» 215, 221-2, 224. 
unism— 
Chile, 78 ; China, 17, 23 ; Japan, 5-6, 9. 
Cook Islands, 83 
Co-operation, missionary— 
Bible Societies, 120-9; 
Great Britain, 91-2, 562-6 ; 
92; Latin America, 81 ° 
91-2; Philippines, bs-6° 92. 
CorPORATE LIFE ON A \ ead. STATION, 497- 
II. 
Livinc IN RELATION TO THE 
Missionary Witness, SOME NOTES ON, 512- 


20. 
Correspondence— 
sex standards 


museum (Douglas), 599 


Eastern Orthodox Church, 539-46. 

mics, book review, 137-— 
Editors’ Notes, 155, 302-4, 456-8, 600-2. 
Education— 

Christian: Africa, 65-76 passim, 1 
592-3; China, 21-2, 24-7, 92, 34 Fare. 
58, 59; Ronee, 145 gener 
Gilbert Islands, : governments a 
ely India, 44-5, 110-19, 386-8, 597-9; 
raq, 63; Japan, 9-10; Korea, 1 tin 
America, i Mada ndegooces, 77 ONS Pelestine, 
573 Persia, 60-1 ; . lic, 98, 
101, 102, 343; Samoa, 83; sex instruc- 
tion, 234-42, 37-93, Turkey, 50. 

reviews : (Stuart), Mn dst ; educa- 
eet year book (ed. 441-2 ; 
. commission, 451-3 ; ee 

Indie (Embree and Simon and Mumford), 


597-9; toy 


(Greenfield), 


O11 


Education—(continued)— 
onnmae —— 172-88, 592-3 ; China, 
23-4, 2 Pr 57-8 ; Formosa, 14; 
Gilbert Is Iraq, 63; Korea, 14- 15; 
shee 77; Palestine, 56; Samoa, 


book, reviews: government and missions 
(Mazé), és house of the people, 
Mexico ( yok), 273-6; native education 
(Wyndham), 273-6; Netherlands Indies 
(Embree and Simon and Mumford), 588- 
90 ; new learning in Egypt (Harris), 277-8. 
theological : China, 20 eo 3 45; Japan, 
9-10; Latin America, 82; Palestine, 


56-7. 
EDUCATION AND RESPONSIBILITY, 172-85. 
oF THE GOSPEL ON THE NATIVES OF 
Mapacascar, THE, 530-8. 
ae 
religious liberty, 489, 490, 491 ; survey, 57- 
60, 103. 
book review : education (Harris), 277-8. 
Evangelism— 
Burma, 47; China, 20-1, 22, 319; general, 
215-24; India, 41-2; Japan, 7-8, 11, 


319. 
EVANGELISM AMONG BUDDHISTS, 252-9. 
Exploration and corporate living, 512-20. 


E 


Formosa, 13-14. 
FUNCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, THE, 
110-19. 


GERMAN FairH Movement, THE, 521-9. 
Germany— 
Barmen meeting, 107-8 ; church union, 93 ; 
ews in, 89-90, 189-204 passim; Moravian 
icentenary, 93 ; Roman Catholic Church, 


98. 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 83. 
Governments and Christianity— 
Netherlands East Indies, 205-14; 
history, 161-71. 
Great Britain— 
Africa committee, 74; Bible Societies’ con- 
ference, 120-9 ; church union, 93 ; mission 
of fellowship, 41, 94; missionary co- 
operation, 92, 562-6. 
Group movement— 
China, 20; Egypt, 94; the West, 94. 
GROWTH OF THE NATIVE CHURCH IN THE East 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, THE, 367~77. 
GusTav WARNECK, 395-404. 


past 





Home base and personnel (ed. Petty), book 
review, 290-1. 


India— 

Bible societies, 125 ; census, 378-90 ; child 
marriage, 380-1; Church, 35-6, 40-3, 321-2, 
482 ; co-operation, 92; disease, 382-4; 
education, 44-5, 110-19, 386-8, 597-9; 
evangelism, 41-2 ; Indians in Africa, 40, 43 ; 
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India—(continued)— 
literature, 46; mass movements, 41-2, 
220-1; medicine, 46; mission of fellow- 
ship, 41, 94; missionary wife, 414-17 ; 
Muslims, work for, 44-5, 225-33 ; National 
Christian Council, 41, 44, 45, 46, 48 
pa situation, 32-8; religions, 388- 
; religious liberty, 45-6; Roman 
Catholic hurch, 101-2; rural, 45.3 sex 
standards, 234-42, 597-9; social’ and 
— 38-40, 385-6; untouchables, 
33-4, 3! 
book reviews: child marriage (Rathbone), 
455; Hindu religion and _ philosophy 
ae. 145-7; (Joad, Radhakrishnan, 
gupta), 573-5 ; ndia and Christianity 
(Schomeru 142-5; mass movement 
rt “yeep 284-6. 
Indo-C 29, 102; book review (Ner, 
van Ging}. 32 3-4. 
Indonesia, ucation, book review (Embree 
and Simon and Mumford), 588-90. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 94-5. 
International affairs and documents (Toynbee, 
Wheeler-Bennett), book review, 295-6. 
International Missionary Council— 
action re Congo, 66-7; future Council 
meeting, 566; Herrnhut meeting, 13, aS, 
23, 48, 65, 68, 74, 86, 90, 94, 31 
Jerusalem meeting, 260, 314, 367, 42 
publications, 96 ; visit to Africa, 75. 
Iraq, 61-3, 103, 489, 491. 
Italy, 97, 103. 


Japan— 
Church, 7-8, 11, 
communism, 5-6, 9, 550; education, 9-10; 


12; Buddhism, 548-9; 
emigration, 8, 79-80 ; ‘evangelism 7-8, 
II, 319; fascism, 5-6, 9; industrial 
questions, 6-7; Koreans, 15; literature, 
10; Manchuria, 4-5, 18; medicine, 12; 
militarism, 5-6, 550-1 ; National Christian 
Council, 7, 11, 12-13, 18; relations with 
China, 4-5, 16; Roman Catholic Church, 
102; , 10-11, 552-4; Shinto, 6, 548; 
social work, II; survey, 4-13; work of 
United Church of Canac a, eat 

book reviews : H. Kozaki zaki), 150-1 ; 

Laymen’s Inquiry (ed. Petty). 292-4. 

ae? 89- Ce: 
anti-Semitism, 189-204 passim ; ntral 
eee, 87, 91, 189-204 passim; Church 
and, 189-204 ; 521-9 passim ; emigration, 
87-8, 189, 190, 1 198-9 ; alashas, 89 ; ‘ good- 
will,’ 201-2 ; missions among, 89, 90, 91, 
= +s FOR 204 Palestine an "Syria, 54-5, 
+» 194, 201-2; Zionism, 54, 89- 
x 192. 


Kagawa, Toyohiko, 486, 549, 553. 
Korea, 14-15. 


Language (von Breda), book review, 439-41. 
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Latin America— 

Church, 81-2 ; Committee on co-o pete, 
79, 80, 81; communism (C » 78; 
economic crisis, 77-8; education, 78-9, 
82; evangelism, 80, 82 ; ; inter-state con- 
flict, 78, 82 ; Japanese i immigration (Brazil), 
8, 79-80 ; : ‘literature, 80 ; ; pan-American 
congress, 7 political unrest, 77-8; 
Roman Catholic Church (Mexico), 98 
treaty of non-aggression, 78 ; orld’s 

Sunday School by ne 

book reviews : rica 

(Inman), 28 , Eadheoes Grubb (Hunt), 

ced Pueblos Ibericos (Gonzalez), 

6-7 ; S. American Republics (Grubb), 


9, 94. 
evolucionaria 


La cate , eon 
hina, 470; Japan, 9; ary ay of sharing, 
243-51 ; scope, 313 ; A., 93. 
book reviews: China (ed. Petty), 
home base and ——- (ed. Petty), 
290-1 ; Japan (ed. Petty), 292-4. 
League of Nations and religious minorities, 
488-96 passim. 
_—. HospiraAL FOR MENTAL Diseases, 
HE, 391-4 
Loyalty Eiente, 83. 


133-55 


Madagascar— 
effects of Gospel, 5308 ; ; survey, 76-7. 
book reviews : gascar (Rusillon), 297-8; 
J. Tsizehena (King), 150-1. 
Malay Peninsula, 31. 
ManirFesto, A British Missionary, 562-6. 
TTRRAG Gut Math; G05 Chbins 
rica, 99; Arabia, 64; na, 28, 3 
: ral, 408 ; India, 46 a 
; Mala qt: New G 
84; Persia, 61 ; Philippines, 85; Syria, 
54, 391-4. 
review : 
445-6. 
Mexico— 
religious freedom, 493. 
book review : education (Cook), 273-6. 
eae MISSIONARY IN CHINA, THE, 
465 
tious” Poticy, A SUGGESTION TOWARD A 
RIENTATION OF, 405-13. 
MISSIONARY BOARD AND THE MISSIONARIES, 
RELATIONS BETWEEN A, 418-21. 
ream. an Crisis, THE, 313-24. 
history . book reviews— 
in iedidane, Siordet), 154; general 
ge ren 298; Roman Catholic 
(Schmidlin), 443-4. 
Missio: preparation— 
— s of, i assim, 559; Henry 
School, uslim work, 228-9 ; 
Neat t Schoo of T 1 , $4; Newman 
School of Missions, 57 ; ool of Oriental 
we ee ©), 57 ; theological seminaries 
of U.S aed 


missionary health (Lennox), 
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MISSIONARY SITUATION AND THE NEED OF 
Revival, THE, 555-61. 
Missionary Societies— 
Anglican : ay 91; CMS, 19, 43, 44, 47, 
60, 61, ee 69, 71, 16, 86, 451-3 ; 
Mem, 84; PE, 43, oo 85; SAM , Ba; 
SPG, 15 go, 31, 


Baptist : ~ Fd’, +2 SAMS, 18, 20, 22, 47. 
Brethren : Cc, 8 


Congrentinal + ABCEM, 20, 54, 85. 


MO, 53. 
Pues: 85. 


se? aS tS» 530-8 passim. 


Danish : 
a 
French : 
Friends : 
German : B, =. DFMB, 108; DHL, 
108; JV, 108; Mor, 93 5 ND, 84; RM, 
30, 84, » 39, 374; SPM, 108; Sw, 108. 
Inter an undenominational : AIM, 76; 
Bible Lands, 51, i i, Bible Societies, 10, 
ay 3 46, 48, ar 80, 86, 87, 120-9, 207 ; 

S, 91; 33 : Burj, 5 ; CIM, 18, 
aa MA, 29, 85, 205, 208-9; HAM, 

53; LMS, 20, 77, 82, 83, 84, 418-21, 
451-3, 537; Mission to Lepers, 28, 


Ri PVM, 57; WSCF, 19, 30, 316; 
SA, 10, 7 Biers 13, 45, 51, 85, 
321, 408, rifts VCA 3,415, 416. 

Lutheran : LSI, 84 ULC, - 
Methodist : MEFS, 15, 30, 57, 68, 69, 85; 
MMS, 47, 90, i fi 
Presbyterian : M, Riv 76, 91; EPM, 
14; PN, + "i 
— § ANG. 17, 18. 
Swiss : B, 20, th wh 
United Charct of Canada: 15, 20, 547-54. 
book review: China Inland ission 
(Broomhall), 287-9. 
Missionary theory, 395-404 passim. 
MISSIONARY WIFE IN INpIA, A, 414-17. 
MISSIONS IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 260-6. 
MISSIONS ON THE ISLAND OF BALI, 205-14. 
MopERN JEWRY AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
189-204. 
Mus.is, “ CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO, 225-33. 


Mipestion and liquor traffic— 
Egypt, “Tai League of Nations’ Convention, 
95; ndia, 39-40; Palestine, 55-6; 
alaya, 31 ; Se 50. 
National’ ¢ Christian organizatio’ 
—_— (Con 7 67, 68; Africa (South), 74 ; 
hina, 1 Pa 22-3, 215; Egypt, 59; 
me (Sudan), 64; Germany, 107-8 ; 
Great Britain, 92; India, 41, 44, 45, 46, 
8; Japan, 7, 11, 12-13, 18; Korea, 15 ; 
exico, 80; ear East, 64-5, 89; 
- Pra gs 56 ; Philippines, 86. 
etherlands, 92-3, 205-14 passim. 
Netherlands East indice— 
Church, 367-77 ; Islam, 316, 323 ; missions 
on Bali, 205-14, 376-7 3 3 survey, 2 r 30. 
book review : education (Embree and Simon 
and Mumford), 588-go. 
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New Caledonia, 83. 

New Guinea, 8 

7 Zealand, iste (Elder), book review, 
281-2. 


OPENING uP New GROUND IN JAPAN, 547-54. 
Orthodox Church, 539-46 passim. 


Pacific area, 82-6, 103. 

Palestine, 54-7, 88 

Persia, 60-1, 493. 

Philippines, 84-6, 92, 103, 422-9. 

PRINCIPLE OF SHARING IN MiISssIONs, 
243-51. 


THE, 


Racial discrimination, 176-7, 521-9 passim. 
RELATIONS BETWEEN A MISSIONARY BOARD AND 
THE MISSIONARIES, 418-21. 
Religions, non-Christian— 
Buddhism, 252-9, 323, 548-9 ; communism, 
: nfucianism, 317, 323 ; 
388-9; Islam, 21 
(China), 48 Central Asia), 49-65 passim 
(Near East and North Africa), 225-33, 
316, 317, 322-3, 345-66, 388-9, 416-17, 
489-94 + secularism, 49° ; to, 6, 14, 
323, 5 

See also oe: 

book reviews : Buddhism (Thomas), 433-5 ; 
Confucianism (Wieter), 135-7; general 
(Hume), 153, (Wobbermin), 294, (Kellett, 

wen, Sdéderblom), 430-2; Hinduism 
(Schomerus), 142-5, (Ranade), 145-7, 
(Joad, Radhakrishnan, Dasgupta), 573-5 ; 
Islam (Becker, various), — (Iqbal), 
582-3, (T'scheuschner), 437-8. 
Religious liberty— 

Congo, 66-7; Egypt, 58-9; general, 488- 
96; India, 45-6; Palestine, 56; Syria, 
52; Turkey, 50-1. 

Retrenchment— 
China, 19; Egypt, 59; India, 43> 44 
Japan, 7; Latin America, 81 ; ha 
Raveees.. THE MIssIONARY SITUATION AND THE 
NEED OF, 555-61. 
Roman Catholic Church— 
Af — aly ; Catholic Action, 103-4 ; 
48-9, 99-101, 325-44; confer- 
a 104, 105; Congo, 66, 98, 104-5 ; 
*‘ contemp: ation "and apostolate,’ 106 ; 
education, 98, 101, 102; Egypt, 103; 
Germany, 98; India, 101-2; indigenous 
clergy, 99 ; Indo-China, 102; Iraq, 103; 
Italy, 97, 103; Japan, 102; Jews and, 
203; literature, 105-6; liturgical move- 
ment, 104; medicine, 99; Mexico, 98 ; 
missiolo , 104; Netherlands East Indies, 
207-8 ; ceania, 103; Philippines, 103 ; 
St Bernard hospice, 48-9; Spain, 97-8 ; 
support of YMCA, 85; survey, 97-106 ; 
Uganda, 99 ; work among Jews, 1 

book review: mission history (Schmidlin), 

443-4. 
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RuraL Missions IN THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDs, 


422-9. 
Rural work— 
Africa, 74-5 ; 
India, 45; J 
pines, 422-9. 
Samoa— 


survey, 82-3. 
book review : 


Burma, 47; China, 21-2; 
apan, 10-11, 552-4; Philip- 


modern Samoa (Keesing), 
449-51. 
SHARING IN 
243-51. 
Siam, 29. 
Sei reini 643 f aboli 
yssinia, ; centenary of a tion, 95; 
Liberia, 68 ; Malaya, 31 ; United States, 
172-3 
Social’ a ‘industrial questions— 
or pg 72, 73; China, 22; India, 
apan, 6-7, 11; Palestine, 55; 
ag 52-3 
South American Republics (Grubb), book 
review, §9e- 
Southern Cross VI and VII, 83-4. 
Spain, 97-8. 
Student Christian Movement (British), 
book review: story of SCM ‘Tatlow, 
148-50. 
Sudan, 64. 
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International Missionary Council 


HE Rev. William Paton was in America from September 25th to November 
7th. He met the Committee of Reference and Counsel, the Committee 
on Christian Higher Education in India, and the group working on the question 
of the anti-missionary situation in Egypt, and also the Statistics Committee 
and American members of the Ad Interim Committee of the International 
Missionary Council. Mr Paton also visited several of the missionary boards 
in the United States and in Toronto and lectured in a number of theological 
and other colleges. 

The meeting to consider the Herrnhut Committee recommendation regarding 
the collection of missionary statistics was attended among others by Dr Richter 
of Berlin and the Rev. A. McLeish of the World Dominion movement. Plans 
have been outlined whereby special attention will be given to the collection of 
information regarding the younger Churches, in addition to the retention of 
the many categories of information employed in the World Missionary Atlas. 
Progress with the plan depends upon the needed funds being specially secured. 

A group of former members of the Committee of the International Missionary 
Council met with the American members of the Ad Interim Committee and 
spent some time reviewing the work and finances of the Council, special attention 
being given to the need for closer co-operation in view of the financial difficulties 
through which missions in all parts of the world are passing. 

Dr Conrad Hoffmann is to arrive in Great Britain from America early in 
January. A programme of meetings is being arranged at the time of writing 
and may possibly include a conference on the Jewish missionary situation. 
It is also hoped that a tour in the Near East may be arranged. 





Japan 


ae meetings were held at Kyoto on October 9th, where the 

Presbyterians and the Congregationalists were gathered for their annual 
meetings at the same time. About six hundred delegates of both denominations 
joined in a banquet at the Doshisha Girls’ School, and later in the same evening 
about fifteen hundred people gathered to hear speakers from both Churches. 
This was an historical occasion, for the meeting was the first for forty-five years ; 
since, in fact, the two bodies approached each other in consultation for a union 
which could not be accomplished. To meet the present-day crisis the urgent 
need for co-operation, if not for organic union, was emphasized. 

The Rev. Akira Ebisawa adds that the friendly attitude of these two large 
denominations, shown by their coming together in Christian fellowship, will 
exert a good influence among the whole Christian community. 
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Germany 


( WING to the claims of the Winterhilfswerk (winter plan for the relief of 

the unemployed) missionary funds have suffered, on the ground that 
patriotism should make the first demand on income. Therefore a statement 
recently made by the national chairman of the Winterhilfswerk came as a relief 
to missionary leaders. The statement was to the effect that support given to 
foreign missions—i.e. to German missionaries working abroad—was essentially 
help given to Germany, and that, therefore, the usual collections at meetings, 
sales of work and other means for raising funds for missions would not be inter- 
fered with by the Government. Missionary societies at the sime time were 
asked to use what opportunities they had for urging on their constituency the 
necessity for supporting the Winterhilfswerk. 


National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


Revisep Drrecrory 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
R. H. Swainson, 325 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
M. le pasteur Henri Anet, 34 Rue de Stassart, Bruxelles. 
Brazil.—Committee on Co-o tion in Brazil. 
Rev. Epaminondas M. do Amaral, Rua Primeiro de Margo 6, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 
Dr C. Y. Cheng, Mrs Chen, L. D. Cio, Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, Rev. Ronald D. Rees, 
T. H. Sun, Dr Y. Y. Tsu, Dr H. H. Tsui, F. L. Chang (rural), Rev. C. L. Boynton 
(business), Missions Building, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 
Rev. H. W. Coxill, Léopoldville, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Professor Friedrich Torm, Nordre Frihavnsgade 27, Kebenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Professor Emil Saraoja, Otaniemi, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris (xrIv°). 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionstag. 
Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Kenneth Maclennan, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Dr B. C. Oliver, P. O. Philip, Rev. M. T. Titus (Moslem work), 
Miss Van Doren, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of = 
Dr W. Axling, Rev. A. Ebisawa, 13 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
Korea.—Korean National Christian Council. 
Rev. In Yung Kim, Capt. M. L. Swinehart, Chong-No 2-90, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 
Dr 8S. G. Inman, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Mexico.—National Council of Evangelical Churches of Mexico. 

Sr Baez Camargo, Apartado 1373, Mexico City. 
Near East.—Near Kast Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 

Dr J. H. Nicol (acting), 13 Avenue Fouad El-Awal, Cairo. 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings Raad. 

Ds. John Rauws, Zendings Bureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 

Dr N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine, Weltevreden, Batavia, Java. 


New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Rev. David Calder, P.O. Box 930, Wellington. 


Norway.—Norsk Missionsraad. 
Rev. O. B. Meyer, Kr. Augustgate 2, Oslo. 


Philippine Islands.—National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands. 

Rev. E. K. Higdon, P.O. Box 1449, Manila. 
Siam.—National Christian Council of Siam. 

Mrs G. B. McFarland, Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
South Africa.—General Missionary Council of South Africa. 

Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, Alice, C.P. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 

Jacob E. Lundahl, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm C. 

Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Rélations Internationales. 
Switzerland.— |Sehweitzerishe Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 
Beziehung. 
M. le pasteur Abel de Meuron, 2 Chemin de Cédres, Lausanne. 


United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
L. B. Moss, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


In addition, the following are found in Africa and Madagascar : 

Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. 

Rev. W. B. Marke, 14 Liverpool Street, Freetown. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council. 

Rev. J. Bardsley, Achimota College, Accra; J. C. de Graaft Johnson, Accra. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. 

Rev. H. W. Stacey, C.M.S. Bookshop, Box 174, Lagos. 
Northern Nigeria.—Council of Missions. 

Rev. H. G. Farrant, 8.U.M., Ibi, via Makurdi, Northern Provinces. 
Angola.—Evangelical Missions’ Conference. 

Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D., Dondi, Bela Vista, Lobito. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 

Rev. A. A. Louw, Wesleyan Mission, Epworth, near Salisbury. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missionary Conference. 

Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 10, Ndola. 
Nyasaland.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions. 

Rev. J. F. Alexander, Blantyre. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Evangelical Missionary Association. 

Chairman, the Bishop of Lebombo. 
Kenya.—Missionary Council. 

Dr J. W. Arthur, G. A. Grieve, Kikuyu. 

.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 

Rev. W. Evans, L.M.S., Faravohitra, Tananarive. 








International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures 


ie continuance of its annual prize competition for books written in African 
languages, the Institute announces that for the year 1934 prizes are offered 
for manuscripts in the following three languages: Duala, Shambala, Swina. 
Manuscripts in these languages must reach the offices of the Institute (to 
which all enquiries should be directed), 22 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, by 
October Ist, 1934. 
In 1933 the number of manuscripts submitted was eighty-seven, as against 
thirty-seven in 1932, which is a sign of the increasing so of this educa- 


tional venture. The quality of the work submitted continues to show 
improvement. 





Belgian and Portuguese Africa 


ie September a letter was received from the Belgian Colonial Minister en- 

closing his comments on the memorandum sent in by the Congo Protestant 
Council. It was fortunate that at that time Mr Emory Ross and several of 
the leaders of the Lower Congo missions were within reach of London for con- 
sultation in the preparation of a draft reply to put before the mission boards 
concerned. 

The newly formed Evangelical League of Missionary and Educational 
Activity, of Lisbon, is sending its secretary, Senhor Eduardo Moreira, on a 
visit to the Portuguese colonies in Africa to study the work of the missions 
in those areas. The missions of non-Portuguese origin have long desired to 
make closer touch with the evangelical Churches in Portugal, and are glad to 
avail themselves of this opportunity, and of co-operation in the plan. 





North America 


HE Committee on Missionary Personnel, of the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel, has centred its attention on two problems: missionary 
training for non-theological candidates and training of rural and agricultural 
missionaries. The courses of study as finally worked out are the result of a 
process of criticism and suggestion from various consultants. The two reports 
received the approval of the Committee of Reference and Counsel and became 
available to the boards in the autumn of 1933. The Committee studied the 
problem of adequately dealing with the whole range of missionary personnel 
under the changing conditions of to-day, and had definite proposals to submit 
to the Foreign Missions Conference in January. 

The Associated Mission Medical Office was established last autumn under 
the direction of Dr J. G. Vaughan at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
expenses are being provided pro rata by the various boards on the basis of the 
estimated cost. The American Board, the Baptists, Methodists and Presby- 


terians joined in setting up the office and other boards were expected to 
co-operate. 
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The co-operative undertaking in providing special training for Christian 
workers, organized last year at Nashville, Tennessee, will be repeated from 
January 2nd to February 8th, 1934. Courses are offered in: religious life and 
thought, sociology and economics, the rural church and religious education, 
rural education, missions, physical education, crafts, home economics, health 
and nursing. They are designed to meet the needs of home and foreign mission- 
aries on furlough, country pastors and other rural workers, candidates for 
missionary service at home or abroad and foreign students interested in special 
rural training. 

No charge is made for tuition, but there is a registration fee of $5.00. 
Further information can be obtained from Scarritt College for Christian Workers, 
1008 19th Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee. 


India 


Hyse before the Lindsay Commission was appointed, Christian educa- 

tionists in India were feeling that Christian secondary education needed 
more study and consideration ; and as a result of a strong recommendation 
of that commission, a committee was appointed in 1932, to consider the whole 
Indian field of Christian high schools. Miss Van Doren, as educational secretary 
of the National Christian Council, was asked to carry out a survey, which she 
undertook to do. 

During the first year, most Christian high schools of the Panjab, all those 
of the Central Provinces and Central India, the American Presbyterian high 
schools in the United Provinces and the American Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional high schools in Western India were visited. Bengal schools were visited 
in November 1933. 

Among the aims of the survey are four. First, to get a clear knowledge 
of what the schools are attempting and accomplishing, how far they are 
exercising a Christian influence, what curricula are followed and so forth. 
Second, to promote union enterprises—a difficult matter in view of initial 
increase of cost, differences of social or ecclesiastical outlook, and in some areas 
rapidly growing Christian communities. Third, to promote sharing of experi- 
ence; this has been successfully attempted in the Panjab, Mid-India and 
Bombay, in provincial high school committees which meet informally to pool 
experiences and do group thinking on common problems. Fourth, to promote 
teacher training, which is still inadequate to the need. 

The question of training, especially in teaching religion, is being taken up 
in different parts of India. Bangalore in the south and Saharanpur in the 
north, as wal a Mid-India, in 1933 gave ‘ refresher courses,’ with religious 
education as a prominent feature. e Missionary Educational Council of 
Madras has arranged for a course for graduates and secondary teachers, part 
of which will be taken during the arts and training courses, and part by cor- 
respondence later. The American Marathi Mission (Western India) has passed 
a rule that henceforth all its non-graduate women teachers must take a year’s 
course in the Bible School at Ahmednagar. 

The survey is not by any means completed ; some time must yet elapse 


to cover the whole field, but its value has been demonstrated by the first year’s 
work, 
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The question of following up the mass movement survey made by Dr Pickett 
in India (of which the report is now available) has been engaging the thought 
of the National Christian Council for some while. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has agreed to release Dr Pickett for another three years, and the World 
Dominion movement has made a substantial contribution towards the expenses 
of the first year at least. Dr Pickett is able, therefore, from January 1934 to 
set on foot work in India for giving effect to the recommendations of the 
report. 





China 


HE October number of the Chinese Recorder containing information about 

_ Dr Zwemer’s visit to China came too late for mention in our last issue. 
Although the visit took place last summer, it cannot be regarded wholly as 
past history. 

Thanks to modern transport by motor and aeroplane, Dr Zwemer, who 
had been invited by the Kuling Convention Committee to be the convention 
speaker in 1933, was able to visit the chief Moslem centres in the far north- 
west of China and return to Kuling in three weeks in June and July. The 
visit was made ible by the Society of Friends of the Moslems in China, 
and enabled Dr Zwemer to get to know the situation and problems of the Moslem 
work. 

At the close of the tour, on the eve of returning to Kuling, a conference of 
workers in Moslem districts was held at Lanchow (Kansu) when it was agreed 
that more missionaries ought to give their time to work among Moslems and 
ought to have some specific training for this work ; also that Arabic Scriptures 
and tracts ought to be available, and if possible a book room for this purpose 
opened in Lanchow. These resolutions were approved and emphasized by the 
Christian workers attending the subsequent Kuling convention. It was agreed 
to send a copy of the resolutions to the headquarters of the Christian and 
Missionary Alvance in New York and the China Inland Mission in Shanghai. 
It is hoped that what the editor of the Chinese Recorder refers to as the ‘ some- 
what neglected problems of work among the Moslems in China’ may receive 
more adequate Christian planning. 

With the autumn of 1933, the Nanking Theological Seminary started a 
rural church major course, combining theological and rural training. Students 
who have completed a senior middle school course and two years of basic 
theological work at the seminary may spend the third year at the rural leaders’ 
training school of the University of Ranking, living at the training school and 
taking courses pertaining to agriculture and rural problems. Practical field 
training is given on the university farm. The seminary will keep in close touch 
with students at the university during this third year; for the fourth year 
they will return to work at the seminary and will be eligible for the regular 
seminary certificate. The object of this combined theological and agricultural 
course with emphasis on field training is to develop intelligent Pg effective 
Christian leadership in rural parishes and communities. 

Dr T. Z. Koo and the Rev. R. D. Rees, both in Great Britain in the early 
winter, held a number of meetings for interpreting the situation and spirit of 
China to-day. 
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World’s Evangelical Alliance 


if Y an oversight, the World’s Evangelical Alliance was omitted from the 
revised Directory of Foreign Missions, published in 1933. Readers may 
care to insert the following in their copies : 


World’s Evangelical Alliance (1846). 


GeneERAL Secretary: Henry Martyn Gooch, M.B.E. 

Orrice: Alliance House, 19 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, England. 

Oxsszct: To enable Christians of both British and foreign nations to realize in 
themselves and to manifest to others that living and essential union which 
unites all believers in the fellowship of Christ. Asa result of this union the 
Alliance is active in the promotion of co-operation and unity; the mainten- 
ance of religious liberty ; the relief of persecuted Christians; the furtherance 
of united prayer; the maintenance of evangelical truth and love; and 
various enterprises of home and foreign evangelization. 

OFFIctAL PerropicaL: Evangelical Christendom. 


The Alliance is again arranging for a week of prayer from January 7th to 
14th inclusive, which will be the eighty-ninth observance. The Christian mission 
in the world is the subject for Friday, January 12th, but the world aspect of 
Christianity is conserved in each day’s thought and prayer. 


Obituary 


On July 24th, 1933, at Karlstad, Sweden, after an operation, the Rev. Per Aucust 
WESTLIND, aged 56, for thirty-two years a missionary in French and Belgian Congo 
of the Swedish Missionary Society. Mr Westlind was for a time chairman of the 
Congo Protestant Council, and attended as its representative the meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at Herrnhut in 1932. 





Shorter Notes 


(Women’s) World Day of Prayer.—The date has been fixed for Friday, vy, Selreney 
16th. The subject will be Peace. The programme has been prepared by Mrs J. W. L. 
Hofmeyr of Cape Town and can be obtained from the Federation of Women’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions, 419 Fourth Avenue, or from the Council of Women for Home Missions, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


The Merle Davis Commission Report.—The report should be available by the 
time these notes appear, entitled Modern Industry and the African, published by Mac- 
millan in London, price 12s. 6d. The American arrangements are not yet determined. 


The Mass Movement Report.—This long-awaited report appeared at the close of 
1933, published by the Abingdon Press, New York, but too late for particulars to be 
included in these Notes. 


New Quarterly Review.—The Student Christian Movement Press is issuing 
quarterly, from January 1934, Religion in Education, edited by Dr Basil Yeaxlee. It 
ny be ordered from the 8.C.M. Press, 58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, price 

6d. (single copy, plus 2d. postage); 4s. 6d. (annual subscription, post free). 
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Subjects for Thanksgiving and Intercession 
January to March 1934 


Let us Give THanks: For the measure of co-operation attained in the work of the 
Church, praying that further ways of co-operation may be found (pp. i, v, also 
Introduction and Conclusion of Survey). 


Lzt us Pray: That the needs of the world’s rural areas may be laid on the heart and 
conscience of the Church; that a definite forward movement may follow up the 
report of the mass movement survey (pp. Vi, Vii). 


Let us Pray: For all who are being trained for work among country dwellers, especi- 
ally remembering the courses at Nanking and at Nashville (pp. v, vi). 


Ler us Give Tuanxs: For the encouragement Dr Zwemer brought to workers in 
Moslem areas of China, praying that we may see how to do more to reach Chinese 
Moslems for Christ (p. vi). 


Lzet us Pray: That the Church may do her part for Africans in the industrialized 
areas, whose needs have been so clearly shown in Mr Merle Davis’ report (p. vii). 


Let us Pray: That the survey of Christian high schools, now being made in India, 
may lead to closer co-operation and mutual understanding and to a stronger 
Christian influence in the schools (p. v). 


It is suggested that sections or topics in the Survey published in this issue of the 
Review may also be used as subjects for prayer and thanksgiving. 








Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the Jnternational Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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2 International Missionary Council 


R MOTT passed through Great Britain in March, on his way to South 
od Africa, where he proposes to stay for some weeks, later visiting Northern 
| Rhodesia and Congo. Detailed plans of his tour are not available at the time 
a, of writing, but in each area he will meet with groups of missionaries and others. 
er Dr Mott will return to Great Britain in July. 


A meeting of the Ad Interim Committee of the Council is arranged from 
he July 21st to 24th at the Bishop’s Palace, Salisbury, on the kind invitation of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, a vice-chairman of the Council. Questions to be 
considered include the choice of a place for the next meeting of the Committee 
of the Council—invitations having been received from China, India, Holland 
and Great Britain ; the financial position of the Council; the work of the 
secretaries ; the work of the department at Geneva and of the International 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. 


Dr HorrMann arrived in London on January 4th, and has had a full pro- 
gramme of meetings and interviews. Recent events have directed attention 
to Jewish problems and Dr Hoffmann has everywhere found deeply interested 
audiences. A meeting of the British section of the International Committee on 
re Christian Approach to the Jews was held in London on January 11th 
see p. iii). 


on. The report of the enquiry into African industrialization led by Mr J. MERLE 

ly. Davis was published during the winter, and has been widely and favourably 

. reviewed in periodicals concerned with different aspects of y Fa questions. 

Consultations and meetings have been held in America and Great Britain to 

consider appropriate measures of following up the recommendations of the 
muinission. 


Mr Mere Davis and Dr Iseruanp, the officers of the Department of Social 
and Industrial Research in Geneva, are exploring the possibilities of the pro- 
posals raised in many countri¢és where missions are at work, and favourably 
considered by the Committee of the Council at Herrnhut in 1932, that the 
next special work of the Department should be ‘a thorough and effective study 
of the cinema in its relation to the work of Christian missions ’ (Minute 39, 9a). 
An endeavour is being made to delimit certain aspects of the problem and 
certain territories for special investigation and also to secure special funds 
from various sources, in order that the enquiry may be made adequately 


thorough. 
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China 


HE National Christian Council was approached last year by Christian 
leaders, including the President, to undertake rural reconstruction in 
some part of Southern Kiangsi, freed from communist control. Plans were 
drawn up and a Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union has been organized, to 
be related to the Council in the same way as the similar North China union. 
Mr F. L. Chang, the rural work secretary of the Council, is now giving a good 
deal of time to helping the new union. 

Dr Cheng Ching-yi, General Secretary since 1913 of the (then) China Con- 
tinuation Committee, and the National Christian Council which grew out of it, 
was elected by the General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China, last 
October, to become the General Secretary of that Church for the next quad- 
rennium. Dr Cheng has been Moderator of the Church since its formation in 
1927 and has accepted the invitation. The National Christian Council is losing 


Dr Cheng with the deepest regret. No suggestion for his successor has yet 
been made. 





India 


DNs ize prolonged consideration, the British missionary societies engaged 

in work in India agreed to promote jointly an appeal for the more 
urgent needs of the Christian colleges of India, based upon the re-thinking of 
the place of the Christian college in India by the rp Commission. A 
strong Appeal Committee has been formed, with Lord Halifax (formerly Lord 
Irwin) as President, Lord Lothian as Vice-President, Lord Plender as Treasurer, 
and among the members of committee: Lord Linlithgow, Lady Procter, Lord 
Home, Lord Elgin, Lord Polwarth, Lord Rochester, Sir Edgar Wood, Sir Geoffrey 
de Montmorency, Sir Charles Addis, Mr John Buchan, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, 
the Master of Balliol, the Principal of Glasgow University, the Vice-Chancellor 
of Manchester University, the Principal of Lady Margaret Hall (Oxford), the 
Bishop of Dover, Mr Arthur Mayhew, Dr W. W. Vaughan and leaders of the 
missionary societies. The first meeting of the Committee was held at Lambeth 
Palace on February 15th and the Appeal was placed before the public at a meeting 
at the Mansion House on March Ist, at which the Lord Mayor was chairman 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Lothian were the speakers. The 
total sum asked for is £130,000 and the needs selected as especially urgent are 
those of the Madras Christian College ; St Christopher’s College, Madras ; the 
new Teacher Training College for men uates, tas ; the Kinnaird College 
for Women, Lahore ; Serampore College and the proposed Union Christian 
College in the Telugu country. In addition, ap is made for the Central 
Board on Christian Higher Education in India and for the effective initiation of 
the chosen centres of the Lindsay Commission’s scheme for ‘extension and 
research.’ 

The North American boards engaged in work in India are considering the 
launching of a similar appeal so soon as conditions make the effort possible. 
Plans are already under discussion, and it is expected that most of the objects 
appealed for in Great Britain will also be supported, together with others of 
particular importance to the North American boards. 


A school for missionary workers among Hindus has been arran for 
May 12th to June 8th at Darjiling. The schools for workers among Moslems, 
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held by the staff of the Henry Martyn School of Islamics in various hill stations 
in recent years, have proved so useful that this School of Hinduism has been 
planned, to provide a similar type of practical knowledge. Library facilities 
and opportunity for buying books on the subjects discussed will be provided. 
Any information may be obtained from either of the following: Rev. W. C. 
Osgood, P. O. Hatigarh, Balasore District, Orissa (secretary) ; Rev. H. M. Swan, 
Manager, Mt Hermon Estate, Darjiling. 


Christian Mass Movements in India, the report of Dr Pickett’s enquiry, 
was published in January, and Dr Pickett himself began the same month the 
final stage of his work in India. Of this, the National Christian Council Review 
for February says : 


This will include the completion of enquiries already begun, particularly in the 
Andhra country, the extension of the study to new areas and the all-important business 
of bringing the facts and recommendations of the report home, not only to the bodies 
immediately concerned, but to the Christian forces generally. 


With regard to measures of closer co-operation in Bengal, concrete proposals 
have been made by the India Committee in London, and a strong committee 
has been formed in Bengal to consider them. On February 26th a special 
conference of representatives of the Bengal missions and churches met, together 
with the officers of the National Christian Council and the Rev. G. E. Phillips, 
Secretary for India of the London Missionary Society, to consider all the pro- 
posals. A report will be given in the next issue of Quarterly Notes. 


It is not possible at the time of writing to measure the full extent of loss 
in the great earthquake of January 15th. The following is taken from the 
National Christian Council Review for February 1934 : 


But there is a bright side to the shield. The rally to the help of the needy has 
been immediate and generous. The heart of India te been stirred to its depths, 
and far beyond her borders also springs of sympathy have been released. From His 
Majesty the King Emperor, and from responsible bodies on the continent [of Europe] 
and in the Far East, messages of sympathy and offers of help have come. The shock 
that wrought such havoc in the densely peopled districts of Bihar—the Muzaffarpur 
district has 950 to the square mile—has touched the heart of the world and reminded 
us that in the great essential things of life and death all men are brothers. For the 
time being communal and other controversies are hushed and leaders of all the parties 
are uniting to render a common service to their afflicted fellows. Relief funds are 
being opened in all the provinces and we are informed that prompt and effective 
measures have been taken both by Government and non-official agencies to meet the 
immediate emergency ; but obviously it will be many a long day before life in the 
afflicted areas can recover its former quality. There has been considerable damage 
to mission and church property, but up to the present—fuller details from Monghyr 
have yet to come—we have heard of no deaths in the Christian community. To us 
who bear the Christian name the call comes to renew faith in God and remember how 
limited is our human strength. Amid the earthquake, wind and fire may we hear 
the ‘ still small voice.’ 


The Christian Approach to the Jews 


UNITED conference was held in London on January 11th, soon after 
Dr Hoffmann’s arrival from America, of representatives of Jewish 
missionary societies, to consider concrete plans for co-operative activity. Dis- 
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cussions took place on anti-Semitism in Europe and on practical steps to meet 
it in any part of the world by a campaign of education, mts through 
literature and in the colleges. Dr Hoffmann reported on his recent work in 
America, and the Conference also heard of the relief work of the International 
Hebrew Christian Alliance. 

Societies in Great Britain are raising a special fund to enable Dr Hoffmann 
to visit Egypt and the Near East for a study of the Jewish issue and missions, 
and for conference with the different field representatives in that area engaged 
in the Christian Approach to the Jews. The annual conference of the repre- 
sentatives of the United Jewish Missions Conference of the Near East will take 

lace during his visit. He is to return from the Near East by way of Beirut, 
Purkey, the Balkan countries and Germany. 

Plans are now under way for a series of small conferences of clergymen in 
London who are in charge of churches in Jewish neighbourhoods. ese will 
aim at giving concrete suggestions and counsel with reference to the possible 
inclusion of the Jews in such neighbourhoods in the general ministry of the 
churches. 

Everywhere in Great Britain Dr Hoffmann found evidence of new interest 
in the Jew, largely stimulated by anti-Semitism in Germany. There is a growing 
realization that anti-Semitism does not solve the problem of the Jew, and that 
the time has come to resort to the teachings and spirit of Christ in an endeavour 
to reach a solution. 


Japan 


** the annual meeting in October 1933 of the National Christian Council 

it was decided to issue a ‘ Statement Regarding the National Emergency.’ 
The statement appears in the issue for January of the National Christian Council 
Bulletin. It is too long to be quoted here at full length ; the paragraphs given 
below reveal the mental attitude of Christian Japan at this time : 


During the past few years we have been in the throes of a national emergency. 
This has not as yet been weathered and the situation is still serious. porn 

In the beginning this emergency was interpreted in terms of the invasion of material- 
istic communism. We met this issue with the pure teachings of the Gospel of Christ. 
The next stage of this emergency was called a national economic disaster. We urged 
our people to meet this by not emphasizing materialistic progress but by promoting 
@ spiritual and cultural awakening. 

The succeeding stage in this emergency was thought of as the change in inter- 
national conditions caused by the outburst of the Manchurian incident. We sincerely 
hoped that our nation would not fall into a state of international isolation because of 
this issue. However, this hope was not realized. Our nation was finally compelled 
to withdraw from the League of Nations. 

At present this national - yas om takes the form of being related to the crisis 
connected with the years 1935 and 1936. At that time the Naval Limitation Treaties 
expire and it is feared that this will occasion an intense competition between the powers 
which will cause a world upheaval and our nation will be faced with a hitherto un- 


We look up to God as our Heavenly Father, recognize all mankind as our brothers 
CE eee eee ee nan oe ent nly op. 
Without, we would promote international friendship and understanding. . . . Within, 
we would strive to awaken the national spirit through religious training and by so 
doing both purify and expand it. . , . 
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Although entrusted with this exceedingly important mission we realize that we 
are weak, that we lack faith and fall short in our accomplishments. Therefore for 
ourselves and for the sins of our fellow-nationals we earnestly offer our repentance 
before God. 

The pressing task that confronts us is to exert ourselves to the uttermost to bring 
about a change in world public opinion and prevent war. The circumstances are 
complicated. The conditions are urgent. 

‘acing this emergency we cannot but sense anew and keenly our responsibility. 
God helping we will join forces with our fellows in the faith at home and abroad and 
with united prayers and whole-souled sincerity of purpose prepare ourselves to meet 
the situation which confronts us. 


With the sentiments expressed in the final nee in mind, the Executive 
Committee of the Council has suggested to the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America that a better understanding between the two countries 
might be promoted by personal contact between the Christian leaders of the 
two nations, and an exchange of fraternal delegates is proposed and is under 
consideration. 





Ekklesia 


fe above is the title of a publication which has the support of the 
Commission on Theology of the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work (known as the ‘Stockholm Movement’), consisting of monographs on 
the different branches of the Church, each section written by one who thoroughly 
understands his own and other branches of the Church. The work of collecting 
material has been carried on for nearly twenty years. Twelve parts are 
contemplated, to begin with, dealing respectively with the Church in: Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, Central Europe, North-East Europe, South-East Europe, 
The Romance Countries, America, Africa, Asia and Australia ; the Orthodox 
Church in the Balkans and Near East ; the Orthodox Church in East Europe ; 
the Oriental Churches. It is hoped that the first numbers will be completed 
during this year. The editor is Professor D. Friedrich Siegmund-Schultze ; 
the publisher is Leopold Klotz Verlag, Gotha, Germany, to whom should be 
addressed any enquiry or advance order. The price is 50 pfennig for each 
16-page section. 


Great Britain 


NUMBER of conferences and vacation courses have been arranged which 
should contribute to a better preparation for the missionary enterprise. 

The Indian Village Welfare Association holds its annual school from March 
26th to 29th and gives an opportunity to civilians, soldiers, business men and 
missionaries whose work or interests lie in India to study matters vitally con- 
cerning Indian rural life. 

A Conference (the second) on Christian Education at Home and Overseas, 
from April 3rd to 7th, will concentrate attention on overseas aspects of educa- 
tion, while enrolling teachers from any land ; for, to quote the prospectus, 
‘no teacher to-day dare limit his horizon to the boundaries of his own land ’"— 
a challenging statement. 

The annual vacation course for missionaries, held in Edinburgh, is arranged 
for April 5th to 14th and deals with the approach of the missionary to non- 
Christian peoples and the building up of the Church, 
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The annual summer school held jointly by the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies and the British Social Hygiene Council is to be from June 25th to 
30th, and will follow the usual lines of examination of the scientific bases of 
human life and society as an aid to an understanding, invaluable alike to 
missionary or administrator. 

All the schools have arranged lectures by outstanding leaders in some branch 
of knowledge, and what is of significance is that three of the schools illustrate 
the growing tendency for people engaged in different forms of activity to study 
together the fundamental questions which all have to face. It is believed that 
something of real value has been found here. 

The Standing Committee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
has decided to undertake an enquiry into the question of missionary personnel 
and the preparation of missionaries to meet modern conditions in the mission 
field. Part of the plan is the preparation of papers setting out the present 
conditions in the principal mission fields, and a number of such papers are in 
course of being written. 

Mr Maclennan, the Secretary of the Conference, is carrying out a long-deferred 

lan to visit China, in order to confer with leading missionaries and Chinese 
Shristians on the bearing of the economic situation on missionary policy. He 
left London on January 13th, and expects to be away about nine months, 


travelling via America on both journeys in order to meet with the American 
boards for discussion. 



























North America 


f he response to the united missionary conferences held in some fifty centres 

in 1933 was most encouraging. e meetings themselves were greatly 
appreciated and a new interest in missions is apparent in many churches. A 
writer in the Missionary Herald (Boston) for February 1934 says : 


Business men have been won from antagonism or apathy to warm interest in the 
missionary enterprise. . . . Mission study leaders have been given new ideas in the 
development of in their local churches. . . . In several instances the con- 


ferences have been means of developing a new esprit de corps among the ministers 
of the city. 


A further series of missionary conferences has been arranged for 1934. 


The Department of Labor at Washington has reversed the ruling of the 
previous administration, whereby foreign students in American universities 
were forbidden to seek employment to finance their education. This had caused 
great distress in 1933 to large numbers of the eight thousand foreign students, 
many of whom needed employment to work their way through college. 


The union of the Reformed Church in the United States and the Evangelical 
Synod of North America is to take place in June at Cleveland, Ohio. The 


new body will be called the Evangelical and Reformed Church ; it will have a 
membership of 675,000. 


Directory 


China.—National Christian Council. Address from April Ist, 1934, will be: 
Missions Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai, 
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Shorter Notes 


Philippine Islands.—At the annual meeting (February 15th to 17th) of the Chris- 
tian Council the considerable measures which have been prepared for missionary 
correlation and unification were launched. A report will be given in the next issue of 
these Notes. Dr Toyohiko Kagawa acce an invitation to speak at the meeting, 
followed by two weeks of evangelistic work in the Islands. 


Dr Stanley Jones paid a brief visit to Great Britain in March, addressing one 


large meeting and a few groups. His programme then included a visit to several 
countries of continental Europe. 


Evangelical League of Missionary and Educational Activity.—The general 
secretary of this recently formed body in Portugal, Senhor Eduardo Moreira, sailed in 
January for Africa, to visit mission stations in the Portu colonies, with the cordial 
co-operation of American and European missions working in those colonies. It is 
hoped that Senhor Moreira may render Protestant missions a similar service to that 
of Dr Anet of Brussels in re to missions in Belgian Congo 


The Church of Christ in China.—It is proposed to transfer the headquarters of 
the General Assembly from Shanghai to Peiping in June, > ay to effect a financial 
saving, as nine of the sixteen synods are nearer to Peiping to Shanghai. 


Korea.—The present year marks the fifticth anniversary of the beginning of 
Protestant missions in Korea, and also that of the Chosen Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. The first missionary came as physician to the American legation. 
To-day the Church numbers 122,857 enon and has 556 Korean ministers. A jubilee 
celebration is to be held in Seoul from June 30th to July 3rd. 


The Bible in China.—The total combined circulation of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the American Bible Society and the National Bible Society of Scotland 
in China for 1933 was as follows: Bibles, 63,921; New Testaments, 78,371; single 
books (mostly Gospels), 9,260,255. The number of complete Bibles exceeded the 
number eee Be in 1932 by almost 3000. 


International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences.— 
The first session of this new body is to be held in London, July 30th to August 4th, and 
‘is designed to include all those departments of research which contribute to the 
scientific study of man, in their application to races, ples and modes of life.’ The 
subscription for veg ery Be £1. Enquiries sho be addressed to the Congress 


Secretaries, c/o The Roy thropological Institute, 52 Upper Bedford Place, London, 
W.C.1. 


Baptist World Congress.—It is planned to hold the fifth Baptist World Congress 
in Berlin in August. 


The Late King of the Belgians 


Y the sudden and tragic death on February 17th of His late Majesty 
the a of the Belgians, not Belgium alone, but the whole great 


territory of Belgian Congo lost one whose care was always the well-being of 
his people. This was fully recognized by all the Protestant missionaries 
who work in the territory, and mourn his loss. They join their prayers with 
those of the Belgian people on behalf of the young King Leopold m, suddenly 
called to assume so heavy responsibilities. His Majesty and Queen Astrid 
have already shown their interest in the work of the missions—non-Roman 
as well as Roman—on more than one visit to the Belgian Congo. 
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Subjects for Intercession 


April to June 1934 


Let us Pray: For all those who suffered in the Indian earthquake ; for courage and 
;~ to rebuild life; that a better understanding may grow between those of 
ifferin 


ing creeds and races who are working together at the task of reconstruction 
(p. iii). 


Let us Pray: For Dr Mott, the other officers of the International Missionary Council 
and their work; for the guidance of God in preparing for the meeting in July 
of the Ad Interim Committee (p. i). 


Let us Pray: For the Christian Councils of China and the Near East, which have 
recently lost the guidance of their mapedtive sient secretaries (Dr Cheng Ching-yi 
and Dr Robert P. Wilder); that God’s will for the future may be clearly seen 
(p. ii). 


Ler us Pray: For all students in training for the work of the Christian mission ; 
and for light on the whole question of missionary preparation (pp. v-vi). 


Ler us Pray: That Christians everywhere may set their faces against the Fowing 
tendency to anti-Semitism, resorting rather to the teachings and spirit of Christ 
in an endeavour to solve the problem of the Jew (pp. iii-iv). 


Let us Pray: For the Indian Colleges Appeal Committee in London, that it may be 
successful in raising the sum needed for developing Christian education in India ; 
also for the similar committee probably to be launched in North America (p. ii). 


Let us Pray: For the leaders of the national Christian and missionary organizations ; 


for some engaged in special work, e.g. Mr Maclennan, Dr Stanley Jones and Sr E. 
Moreira (pp. vi, vii). 


Let us Pray: That the Christians of the world may throw all their weight into culti- 
vating better relations between the nations, and may play a worthy part in working 
for international trust and goodwill. 
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International Missionary Council 


MEETING of the Ad Interim Committee of the Council will be held from 
July 2lst to 24th at Salisbury, by kind invitation of the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who is one of the vice-chairmen of the Council. It is expected that 
there will be an almost complete attendance of the members of the committee. 
Dr Mott will just have returned from his African tour, and it is expected that 
the American, Continental and British representatives will all present. 
Efforts are being made to secure representatives from the East, as neither the 
Bishop of Dornakal nor Dr C. Y. Cheng will be able to attend. 

The committee will have before it a good deal of important business. The 
finances of the Council will require careful consideration, bound up as they are 
with the general financial condition of missionary work throughout the world. 
Reports will be made on the different departments of the Council and on the 
progress made for carrying out the mandates of the committee meeting held in 
1932 at Herrnhut. Attention will be given especially to the progress made in 
different parts of the world in working towards closer co-operation, in view both 
of the mies needs of the field and also of the compulsion of financial 
stringency. 

The committee will have an important duty to perform in deciding the 
place and time of the next meeting of the full committee of the Council. Invita- 
tions were received some time ago from Holland and Great Britain, and India 
has now added a third. From a number of quarters the suggestion has arisen 
that the next meeting of the committee should be held in the East, in view of 
the rapid development and change in conditions in the great eastern countries, 
and the impossibility of important action being taken with regard to these 
fields except by a meeting held in the East at which an adequate rari 
of the younger Churches would be possible. The decision about holding such a 
meeting will in all probability be ruled by the question of finance and the extent 
to which it is thought that the urgency of the eastern problems demands the 
holding of such a meeting in the East. 





China 


E Ad. Interim Committee of the National Christian Council, meeting 
in January, passed a minute recalling Dr Cheng Ching-yi’s services to 
the co-operative movement in Christian work in China since the Edinb 


Conference of 1910, and profoundly regretting his resignation from the 
secretaryship of the Council. 


i 











The seriousness of the traffic in opium and other narcotic d in China 
led the Ad Interim Committee to reappoint an anti-narcotic committee, which 
is gathering information about the from different provinces. 

The wing statement on secondary schools was made at a meeting of 


the China Christian Educational Association held in Shanghai from January 16th 
to 18th : 


The work of the Association during the past two years was reviewed. The situation 
in the rane go bgpeey in China was regarded as especially critical, notwithstandi 
the fact that they are all crowded to capacity. It is their very popularity whic 
creates the difficulty, inasmuch as these schools are for the most part dependent u 
fees received from students and are receiving at the present time very small oubeidien 
if any, from the mission boards. Moreover, they have fewer missionary teachers than 
heretofore. The result is a very considerable decrease in the proportion of Christian 
students and a noticeable loss in the Christian tone of many institutions. This in turn 
is having its effect upon the proportion of Christian students in the colleges and uni- 
versities. It is increasingly recognized that Christian teachers alone cannot keep an 
institution Christian. The co-operation of a considerable proportion of Christian 
students is essential. 


So critical indeed was the situation felt to be that, notwiths ing the fact that 
the Association is faced with a decreasing income, it was decided to an additional 
Chinese secretary. This necessitates drawing upon the Association’s very limited 


reserve funds. The new secretary will concentrate on the secondary school situation 
(Bulletin of the National Christian Council, March 15th, 1934, p. 5). 


One of the projects of the North China Christian Rural Service Union has 
been to start a periodical for rural Christian families. Difficulties about financing 
such a = have now been overcome by a guarantee which will cover editorial 
expenses for three years, and an editor has been found in Mr T. H. Sun, one 
of the secretaries of the National Christian Council. The first number will 
probably have been issued before these notes appear. 





Japan 


I‘ view of the closing of the second period of the Kingdom of God move- 

ment at the end of 1934, mass training conferences for Christians and 
enquirers have been planned for ten areas, of which three were held in April 
and May. The areas served were Northern Kyushu, the Tokyo-Yokohama 
district and the Kyoto-Osaka-Kobe district. e conferences considered the 
Christian message in relation to modern problems of education, social and 
industrial life, and international relations. 

In the disastrous fire at Hakodate of March 2lst, the gre beaiger and 
Congregational churches and parsonages were burned and the Anglican church 
was wrecked. The loss of life in the Christian community was small, but some 
two hundred families connected with the Methodist and the above-named 
churches lost their houses and all their possessions. The National Christian 
Council at once advanced ¥ 800 for relief, and issued an appeal for funds and 
clothing, to aid the programme of relief organized by the Hakodate Church 
Federation. 

The pro exchange of fraternal delegates between the churches of 
Japan and the United States (referred to in the April issue of Quarterly Notes, 
p. v), having been carefully considered by both countries, is not to take place 
or 


ys time being. To quote from the National Christian Council Bullen for 
April : 
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This does not mean that the ry has been abandoned. It means that the 
situation in both countries is such that it would be practically impossible for such 
delegations to steer clear of political issues and avoid being charged with ha pro- 

ist purposes. It is still hoped that in the not far distant future such an Salieer 
of delegations may be ible with a view to binding the Christians of the two nations 
together in a closer bond of fellowship and creating a stronger sense of Christian 
solidarity. This in turn will make for better relations between these two peoples as a 
whole. 


The following paragraph is taken from the same issue : 


The Overseas Evangelistic Society continues to grow. At the annual meeting 
held recently the membership was reported to have reached 1258. These members 
come from all the different communions. Although the society has not as yet o 
any work overseas it is in working relations with existing Japanese Christian work in 
Brazil, the Philippine Islands and Manchuria. At a recent meeting it appointed 
Mr Okei, a native Manchurian and an active Christian layman, as one of its counsellors 

ing work in that area. 





Continental Missionary Conference 


HE seventeenth conference of the missions of the different countries of 
continental Europe was held in Bremen from May 3rd to 7th, 1934. 
The meetings were held in the Gemeindehaus belonging to the Liebfrauenkirche, 
and were attended by over seventy delegates in addition to local residents from 
the Norddeutsche Missions-Gesellschaft. Professor Schlunk of Tibingen was 
elected to the chair. On the evening of Friday, May 3rd, the conference was 
welcomed by Missions-Direktor D. A. W. Schreiber of the Norddeutsche Missions- 
Gesellschaft at a social evening. 

The many subjects discussed during the days of the conference were the 
dangers and problems of the Church in the mission field at the present time, 
Save by Dr Warneck of Barmen ; the financial position of the missions and 
the necessities arising from it, opened by Dr Hartenstein of Basel ; the extent 
to which the mission churches ought to become national, opened by Dr Knak 
of Berlin ; and the new conception of the fundamental principles underlying 
missionary work, opened by Dr Westman of Uppsala. On each of these large 
subjects a long paper was read, followed by discussion in which a considerable 
number of the members of the conference took part. 

In the evening of Friday, May 4th, a public meeting was held in Bremen, 
addressed by the Baron van Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam, Pastor Allégret, 
Pfarrer Burckhardt and Professor Schlunk, on the general subject of Christian 
missions as an expression of the Una Sancta in its unity and manifoldness. At 
another session a series of ten-minute speeches was given by one speaker from 
each of the countries represented—Denmark, France, rmany, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. On Sunday, May 6th, a missionary festival 
was held in the Liebfrauenkirche, when addresses were given by Dr Westman, 
Dr Hartenstein and Dr lhmels. Attention was given in one of the business 
sessions to the proposal made at the previous conference in 1930 with regard 
to the appointment of a continental secretary to the staff of the International 
Missionary Council. It was recognized that the financial position of the 
missionary world would not make such an appointment feasible at the present 
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time, and accordingly a different poopeval was made—namely, that some officer 
of a continental missionary society should devote part of his time to the work 
of moving about among the different missions and helping them to exchan 
knowledge and ideas. It was thought that such a plan could be carried through 
with relatively small expenditure, but would, none the less, be of real value. A 
general assent was given to this proposal which is to be further discussed by 
the continental bodies. 

The two chief notes in the speeches and discussions were the emphasis upon 
increasing the independence and the national spirit of the Churches in the 
mission field, and the necessity for closer co-operation among the continental 
missions in view of the financial crisis. 

Among the members of the conference other than the regular delegates 
from the continental societies were the Rev. W. Paton, of the International 
Missionary Council office in London, and Dr Otto Iserland, of the Department 
of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel in Geneva. 





India 


MF peso different areas comes news of special weeks of evangelism in con- 
nexion with the forward movement in evangelism. The week’s cam- 
ign in Madras was held from January 7th to 11th ; in Chota Nagpur, from 

© chon 22nd to 28th; in the United Provinces, from March 4th to 11th; 

in south Ceylon, from March 11th to 18th. In each case the campaign had 
been the subject of careful preparation, in the case of Chota Nagpur for as long 
as four months. Large meetings, lectures, house-to-house visiting, articles in 
the press were all among the methods used. Little or no opposition was met 
with. The immediate results have been a refreshing and blessing to the Church, 

a keener understanding of its evangelistic task and a deeper sense of individual 

responsibility. 

The following appears in the National Christian Council Review for May 

1934 : 


The executors of Sadhu Sunder Singh’s will are most anxious to carry out the 
wishes of the Sadhu, in regard to the evangelization of Hill States and Tibet, in the 
best possible way. They have decided to adopt the ashram method. It will be centred 
in Subathu, Simla Hills, in the house of the late Sadhu himself. There is available 
enough endowment to eM four Sadhus. Sabathu is a British hill cantonment, 
4000 feet above the sea-level, surrounded by Simla Hill States and the States of Mandi 
and Suket. These States touch the borders of Tibet. We want men of the best t 
and highest education, called of our Lord Jesus Christ, to dedicate their lives to 
ministry of the Gospel and to the service of the Church. The method of fellowshi 
in porary sot celibacy calls for heroic self-sacrifice. Apart from the need of - 
izing the Hill States and Tibet, so dear to the late Sadhu Sunder Singh, it is felt that 
such an ashram would react on the spiritual life of the Church of North India. When 
the ashram is well started, and wins the confidence of the Church, it is hoped that the 
funds of the ashram may be augmented by donations from the public. 

Fellowship in an m demands a certain surrender of individual liberty, and a 
willingness to submit to guidance of the fellowship. But such joyous obedience is also 
conducive to spiritual health. We feel we son nape to the Church for men to come 
forward on the basis of poverty, celibacy and obedience. The Rev. Canon Chandu Lal, 
CASAL, DUAR, GUL be HaeA % got te Coweh O40 one Stlendo who ens batencoeed, 
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Appeal Fund for the Christian Colleges 
of India 


“ national appeal to the people of Great Britain and Ireland on behalf 
of the most urgent needs of the Christian colleges of India based upon 
the findings of the Lindsay Commission, was described in the last issue of 
Quarterly Notes. Since the he oes of the appeal on the Ist of March, a com- 
prehensive organization has been built up, and meetings supported by civic 
authorities have been held or arranged in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Bradford, Portsmouth, Reading and other places. Influential support has 
been given to the appeal by the action of the Bank of England in making a 
grant in recognition of the importance and the national character of the appeal. 

While it has not yet been possible for North America to take a definite 
decision with regard to making a similar appeal, plans for doing so are fairly 
advanced and it is anticipated that details of a national campaign will be 
undertaken towards the close of the present year. 





The Near East 


bee post of executive secretary of the Near East Christian Council, left 

vacant by the resignation of Dr R. P. Wilder last year, is not yet filled. 
Dr J. H. Nicol, interim executive secretary since Dr Wilder left, was not able 
to continue to act in that capacity beyond the month of March of this year. 
The chairman (Rev. H. H. Riggs of Beirut) and the office secretary (Mrs Conyers 
Baker) are in the meanwhile taking charge of the work. 

At the meeting of the executive committee held in Cairo on March 22nd and 
23rd, the committee on evangelism reported that studies were being pursued 
on the task of developing interest among indigenous leaders for Moslem evan- 
gelization, ‘the convert,’ religious liberty, literature on psychology and educa- 
tional methods as applied to evangelism, visual education in the mission field, 
and medical missions and evangelism. Groups are to be formed in the Council’s 
area for the study of evangelism. 

The Council has in mind the question of arranging that a welcome should 
be extended from Christian churches in Brazil to groups of Assyrian Christians, 
if and when their settlement in Brazil is decided upon. 

A co-operative inter-mission committee has been formed for Sunday school 
work in North Africa, including representatives from the Algiers Mission Band, 
the North Africa Mission, the Methodist Episcopal Church and the French 
Reformed Church. 

The Hermannsburg Mission has been given land for a mission station and 
hospital in Gallaland, Abyssinia. In addition the mission has been granted the 
use of the timber in a tract of forest land for a period of fifty years, on the sole 
condition .that the half of any profit made from the sale must be given to the 
government authorities. The work in West Gallaland is greatly strengthened 
by these welcome concessions. 

Another piece of new missionary work has recently been started in Abyssinia, 
significant although still small. The Coptic Church has formed ‘ The Society 
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for rupsre the Word,’ and two young Copts (one being a priest) have begun 
work, 


Dr Hoffmann, in a letter written after his recent tour in Palestine, says : 


Only about fifteen or cent of all Jewish immigrants to Palestine since the Balfour 
Declaration have actually settled on the land. The others are crowding into Jerusalem, 
— and ov each of which will soon have 100,000 Jews; a etayenes? after 
t! uilding m ceases, cannot possibly support so large an ur population. 
—_ facilities in the colonies are meagre, the city-bred colonist quickly feels 


A Conference for the Study of the Relations 
of Church and State 
Paris, April 8th to 14th, 1934 


i hae conference was held under the auspices of the research department 
of the Universal Conference on Life and Work (‘Stockholm’). For the 
first time, the ‘ Lausanne ’ movement (Faith and Order) was represented ; the 
research work of the International Missionary Council and of the Student 
Christian Movement were also represented. The ‘Stockholm’ movement is 
already closely related to the World Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship through the Churches, through the amalgamation of the secretariats 
a year ago. The leaders of a group of Orthodox scholars from the Russian 
Academy in Paris were also present and took part. 

Among the questions discussed were those of the norms for a Christian view 
of the State derived from the Bible and the Church’s distinctive doctrines and 
tradition and questions relating to the law of nature, customary law, the general 
idea of law, and justice. The discussion of the problem of the State was inevit- 
ably governed by the increasing demands of the totalitarian State, arp to 
the question how far the State is limited by the rights of the individual and by 
forms of human association other than the State. Even more fundamental 
than the question of the State is that of a true understanding of the nature and 
task of the Church, while underlying all questions is that of the Christian view 
of the nature and destiny of man in contrast with the modern secular view of 
the meaning of man’s existence. Consideration was also given to the relation 
between ecumenicity and internationalism and of the responsibilities of the 
Church in relation to the ordering of international relations. 

The members recognized that a main task of the conference was to lay 
foundations for future work, and therefore set themselves to outline questions 
for further study, which it is hoped will be undertaken by small groups, either 
international or composed of members from one country. 

A report of the conference will shortly be published in German and in English. 





Directory 


National Missionary Council of Australia.—The following has been appointed 
secretary: H. M. Arrowsmith, Bible House, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

Norsk Misjonsrad.—The following has been appointed secretary: Rev. E. Osnes, 

Fjellhaug, Sinsen » pt Oslo, Norway. 
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Shorter Notes 


Missionary Co-operation.—The Leipzig and Neuendettelsau missions have made 
an agreement by which four-fifths of missionary donations in Bavaria shall go to the 
Neuendettelsau mission and one-fifth to the Leipzig. It has been considered necessary 
to make this arrangement, to avoid a rivalry which neither mission desires. A further 
development is the creation of a co-operative body which is to include all the expres- 
sions of missionary activity in Bavaria, ie. the Bavarian Central Mission Society 
(Bayerische Zentralmissionsverein), the Missionary Conference and the missionary 
leaders of the Leipzig and Neuendettelsau missions. 


Proposed Missionary Union.—Representatives of the Church Missionary Society 
and the South American Missionary Society have been for some months investigating 
the possibility of some form of union between the two societies, which are both Anglican. 


Gustav Warneck Centenary.—On March 6th, 1834, Gustav Warneck, the missionary 
historian, was born. The day was widely observed in Germany. An article in his 
memory will be found on Pp. 395-404 of the July number of the International Review 
of Missions, written by Prof. Schlunk of Tiibingen. 


International Red Cross Conference.—The fifteenth Conference is to meet in Tokyo 
in October of this year. 


Indians in East Africa.—Missio: work among Indians in Nairobi will, it is 
hoped, be started towards the end of 1934 by a medical woman, who will be supported 
by the Church Missionary Society, the Indian community assisting financially. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society has promised the support of an Indian colporteur. 
Preliminary arrangements are in progress. 


Hodgkin Memorial Fund.—This fund, in memory of the late Dr H. T. Hodgkin, 
closed on June 23rd. At the time of going to press it had reached a total of nearly 
£2000. The money was to be given to the Board of Governors of the West China 
Union University, Chengtu, at their annual meeting on June 26th. 


United Missionary Conferences.—A further series of united missionary conferences 
was held during April in seven eastern cities of the United States of America. Plans 
- being made for conferences in western, mid-western and Canadian cities during 
the autumn. 


Training the Ministry.—A conference to discuss training ministers and other 
religious leaders of the younger Churches met in New York on May 11th. Statements 
were made of the problem as it exists in various countries. Commissions for studying 
its aca aspects are in being and will present reports to a larger conference late 
in the year. 





Obituary 


On March 7th, 1934, at Newtonville, Massachusetts, Wm.t14m ELtsworrts Strona, 
D.D., in his seventy-fourth year. Dr Strong was a Secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions from 1907-30. He attended the meeting at 
Crans in 1920 when the International Missionary Council came into being, and its 
meeting at Oxford in 1923. 


On April 22nd, 1934, at Geneva, Henri A. Junop, D.ésL., in his seventy-first 
year. Dr Junod was from 1889 to 1921 a missionary of the Mission Suisse Romande 
in Portuguese East Africa, and author of the classical work, The Life of a South African 
Tribe, and other books. Since his retirement in 1921, Dr Junod has given much time 
to native welfare, and was President of the Bureau international pour la Défense des 
Indigénes (International Bureau for the Protection of Native Races). At his own 
request, his ashes are to be interred at his old station of Rikatla, 
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Subjects for Intercession 


July to September 1934 


Ler us Pray: For God's ance of the deliberations of the Ad Interim committee 


of Ang ween: jionary Council, meeting at Salisbury from July 21st to 
24th (p. i). 


Let us Pray: For those who are still suffering from the destruction caused by the 
Indian earthquake last January, and the storm and fire in Hakodate in March ; 
and that the work of reconstruction may receive all necessary support (p. ii). 


Let us Pray: That the right successors may be found for Dr Cheng me tee 
Dr R. P. Wilder, former secretaries respectively of the Christian Councils of China 
and the Near East (pp. i, v). Also for the appointment of a travelling secretary 
among the missions of continental Europe (pp. iii-iv). 


Ler us Pray: For new missionary work begun or contemplated in Abyssinia, among 
Indians in Nairobi and rural areas in China (pp. v, vii, ii). 


Let us Pray: For the evangelistic movements in Japan, the Near East and India 
(pp. ii, v, iv). 


Let us Pray: For those engaged in educational work in China (p. ii); for the Indian 
Colleges Appeal Fund in Great Britain and North America (p. v). 


Let us Pray: That the Church may continue everywhere to resist the insidious 
growth of anti-Semitism and to reduce its present extent and strength. 


Let us Pray: That the Church’s influence may increasingly make itself felt on behalf 
of world peace. 


Let vs THanxk Gop: For the lives of men who have been an inspiration to their fellow- 


workers in the cause of the Kingdom, especially for Gustav Warneck, William 
Elisworth Strong and Henri J (p. vii). 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
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International Missionary Council 


E Ad Interim Committee of the Council! met, as announced, at the 

Bishop’s Palace, Salisbury, from July 21st to 24th by the kind invita- 
tion of the Bishop of Salisbury and under the chairmanship of Dr Mott, who 
had recently returned from his African tour (see pp. iii-iv). 

The whole work of the Council was reviewed since its last meeting at Herrnhut 
in 1932, and plans for future action were discussed. 

The Chairman reminded the Committee that an invitation had been received 
from Herrnhut, Holland, to hold the next meeting of the Committee of the 
Council in that country, and another invitation to meet in Great Britain. 
Since then other invitations had been received from India, China and Japan. 
An invitation was also read from Dr Paul de Schweinitz, of the Moravian 
Church in the United States of America, inviting the Committee to meet at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in the summer vacation of 1935. 

The Committee recognized that behind the invitations that had come from 
the East lay the feeling on the part of the leaders of the National Christian 
Councils that the younger Churches and the missions associated with them 
were confronted, in a time of revolutionary change, with problems of the — 
difficulty, and that they believed that help might be rendered by the holding 
of an international Christian meeting in the Orient. The Committee, however, 
considered that if a meeting were held in Asia it was desirable that there should 
be a larger participation of the younger Churches than would be possible in 
an ordinary meeting of the Committee of the Council, and further that it would 
be impossible to make adequate preparation for such an important meeting in 
oe a the winter of _ . is . 

ccordi it was provisio oe to recommend to the constituent 
national jemsolastions Phat they a id give their assent to the holding of 
a general Council meeting, as provided for in the constitution drawn up at the 
messing at Jerusalem, in Asia (i.e. Southern Asia or the Far East), in the year 


It was further agreed that the next meeting of the Committee of the Council 
should be held in North America in 1935 in the month of September or October, 
the exact time and place to be arranged by the officers. 

The central theme suggested for the meeting in 1938 was the upbuilding 
of the younger Christian communities as living members of the universal historic 


_ ' The Minutes of the Committee are available at the offices of the International Mis- 
, Council (2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, and 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City); 


Price or 10 cents. ‘ 











Christian fellowship. This would involve the consideration of the faith by 
which they live | its expression in relation to the rival claims in the modern 
world for man’s ultimate jance, of the growth of the fellowship in Christian 
life and power, and of its witness and ice in relation to the life and problems 
of the general community. It would involve further the consideration of the 
responsibility of the older Churches of the West in respect of their own life 
ek ig witness, of their relations with the younger Churches and of the world- 
wide task of evangelism. 

Consideration of questions concerning the younger Churches included the 
subject of church history, and reference was made to the deputation of three 
church historians to the mission field, on which Dr Mott had reported to the 
Herrnhut meeting. Following the work of the deputation, the American 
Society of Church History had devoted a full session to the discussion of the 
problems raised, and had appointed a small sub-committee to formulate certain 
proposals in regard to the study, writing and teaching of church history on 
the mission field. The sub-committee submitted for the consideration of the 
International Missionary Council the following points : 

(1) The need for preserving all possible sources of information relating to 
the history of the Church on the mission field from the beginning to the present 
moment. 

(2) The need for making the heritage of our Christian past more easily 
and vitally accessible to natives in training for religious service in the younger 
Churches. 

(3) The need for making greater use of Christianity’s rich past for the 
guidance and inspiration of native workers. 

It was resolved that the officers of the Council be asked to communicate 
these suggestions to the national organizations, and that the Research Group 
be asked to give consideration to the point mentioned in paragraph I above. 

As re missionary co-operation: Minute 27 of the Herrnhut meeting 
instru the officers ‘to regard as one of the principal tasks claiming their 
attention during the next three years that of furthering, in collaboration with 
the national councils, constructive measures of co-operation on the part of 
boards, missions and churches occupying common fields and vitally concerned 
in common undertakings.’ 

Dr Warnshuis reported the steps which had been taken by the North 
American boards working in the Philippine Islands, in conjunction with the 
National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands, in regard to closer co- 
operation, as a result of which the executive committee of that Council at its 
meeting in April 1934 had recommended to the missions and boards the setting 
up of an inter-missionary committee which would act as a ‘liaison agency 
between the supporting churches in America and the indigenous church groups 
in the Philippine Islands.’ 

Mr Paton reported a similar piece of work initiated by the British societies 
sire in Bengal. A special committee had prepared a statement of the 
principles which should underlie any attempt to secure a new coherence of 
policy in view both of financial need and of the opportunity presented by the 
field. This statement of i relating evangelism, education, the training 
of the ministry, rural and industrial work to the central need of strengthening 
and upbuilding the Church in Bengal, had been accepted in substance by the 
boards. It had been followed by a second resolution outlining specific pro- 
posals, and a strong committee, representative of the Indian churches and the 
missions in Bengal, was now at work upon these proposals. . 
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It was resolved that the officers be instructed to continue to carry out these 
co-operative projects, either directly or through the aid of others, and to assist 
in promoting simultaneous visits of board secretaries to the different fields 


wherever it appeared that such action might help in achieving closer co-operation 
in the work. 





Dr Mott’s Tour in Africa 


R MOTT spent from April 9th to May 17th in South Africa,’ holding 
conferences at Ca own, Fort Hare, Durban and Johannesburg, 
and a final conference at Bloemfontein on May 15th and 16th. At this general 
conference it was resolved to ‘ unite in the formation of a Council to be known 
provisionally as the Christian Council of South Africa.’ A continuation com- 
mittee was appointed to give effect to the findings of the conference, including 
the establishment of such a Council. An anonymous friend in South Africa 
has promised £500 each year for two years to meet the new Council’s budget 
‘on condition that reasonable assurance be given that by the end of the two 
years the various constituent bodies and their friends would furnish the funds 
required thereafter.’ The offer was gratefully accepted. 
From the Union of South Africa Dr Mott went north to the Rhodesias. 
In Southern Rhodesia a conference of missionaries was held at Bulawayo on 
May 19th and 20th. At this conference the following four main calioete 
were considered: the problem presented by the existence of neglected areas 
and neglected groups, how to secure greater effectiveness from the present 
evangelistic forces, Christian education, Christian co-operation. Under the 
last heading the following important finding was recorded : 


That in order to co-operate more directly and actively in world missionary move- 
ments, the Southern Rhodesia Missionary Conference be urged to seek affiliation with 
the International Missionary Council, and that in conformity with the action of other 
territories the Southern Rhodesia Missionary Conference be asked to approach similar 
bodies in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland with a view to possible joint representation 
on the International Missionary Council, if it be found desirable. 


Leaving Southern Rhodesia, Dr Mott proceeded to Northern Rhodesia, and 
a similar representative conference of missionaries met at Ndola from May 
25th to 28th under his chairmanship. The findings are to be reviewed at the 
meeting of the conference in 1935. They dealt with evangelism, Christian 
education, racial relationships, Christian literature and co-operation. The 
final finding on co-operation was as follows : 


It is recommended that the officers of the General Missionary Conference enter 
into negotiations with the International Missi Council so as to bring the General 
Missionary Conference of Northern Rhodesia into the International Missio Council, 
either by itself or in affiliation with similar bodies in Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Dr Mott spent the whole of June in Belgian Congo holding regional con- 
ferences at Elisabethville, Mutoto and Léopoldville, with a concluding general 


1 A full report of the South African visit will be found in a special number of The South 
African Outlook for June 15th. A full re of the missionary conference held in Northern 
Rhodesia will be found in the number for July 2nd, and of the conference in Southern 
Rhodesia in that for Ai lst. (Obtainable from The Manager, Lovedale Press, Love- 
dale, Cape Province, South Africa. Each, price 8d., post free.) 
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consultation at Léopoldville, under the auspices of the Congo Protestant Council. 
Among the findings at the final conference at Léopoldville from June 23rd to 
25th may be singled out those recommending the appointment of an adviser 
on education for the colony, the establishment of three union training schools 
for teachers and at least one post-graduate course for pastors, the creation of 
a literature fund such as exists in India, and the adoption of a common name 
for all the churches connected with the Protestant missions in Congo. 

Dr Mott sailed from Matadi on June 28th and arrived back in London on 
July 18th. 





Dr Hoffmann’s Tour 


Sg ne March 7th and June Ist Dr Hoffmann visited Egypt, Palestine, 

Syria, Iraq (Baghdad), Turkey (Istanbul), the Balkans, Austria and 
Germany, on behalf of the International Committee on the Christian Approach 
to the Jews. He saw practically all the Jewish mission centres in the countries 
and cities visited. Several days were spent in Baghdad, to investigate the 
possibility of work among Jews there, and in Beirut, to consult various mis- 
sionary leaders with regard to Jewish work in Aleppo and Beirut. 

In Palestine a considerable number of Jewish colonies characteristic of 
the various types were visited. Contacts were established with representatives 
and members of the Hebrew Christian Alliance, as well as with the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations. 

Dr Hoffmann was much impressed by the way Palestine is attracting out- 
standing Jewish leaders from all over the world. Many noted medical men 
and s ms coming from Germany have brought to Palestine some of the 
best medical talent of the world. The possibility of Tiberias, Safad and Haifa 
being developed as health resorts may make Palestine soon a great place for 
sanatoria. e development and growth of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
also, indicates a new type of cultured and intellectual Jew. All these factors 
make it imperative that Jewish missions should secure the best possible leader- 
ship and personnel in their work. 

In Germany Dr Hoffmann had consultations with government and church 
authorities with reference to the general situation and especially to the anti- 
Semitic agitation, as it affects not only the Jews but also ‘non-Aryans,’ of 
whom many are Hebrew Christians. Other consultations took place with 
church leaders in Palestine, Syria, Rumania, H ry, Austria and Germany 
dealing with the responsibility of the Church for the Jews and her attitude to 
anti-Semitism. Various student leaders as well as representatives of Christian 
young poses societies were also interviewed. 

A report of Dr Hoffmann’s tour, as submitted to the International 
Missio’ uncil, has been printed for private circulation among those 
inte’ > 





Directory 


Suomen Lahetysseura.—Probst K. A. Paasio has been appointed Mission Director 
in place of Dr Matti Tarkkanen. Dr Tarkkanen remains chairman of the Suomen 
Lahetyaneuvosto. 
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Report of the School for Missionary Workers 
among Hindus 


Mount Hermon, Darjeeling, May 14th to June 10th, 1934 


Hindu environment. Rev. J. N. Rawson gave seventeen lectures on the study 
of Hinduism from the historical point of view, showing the various elements 
that have entered into the making of the conglomerate that is modern Hinduism. 
Mr Rawson’s book on the K. Upanishad is to be followed by a volume 
on Hinduism embodying material Ae 5 this course. Numerous opportunities 
for discussion added greatly to the value of the lectures. 

All those who attended were most grateful to these three men for giving 
Pa sa time to share the fruit of years of study and experience with others. 

irty members attended the course, representing ten missions and six countries 
(America, 24; Great Britain, 4; Australia, 1; New Zealand, 1). It is hoped 
that a somewhat shorter vacation course can be arranged next year. 





Missionary Expenditure 


Tue AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES CO-OPERATING IN THE 
NatrionaL Missionaky ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
Misstonary Councit In THE YEARS 1930-1932 























| 
| Average 
| Rate ot | ,sesregate 
1930 1931 1982 Average exchange ® — = 
| dollars 
Belgium Fr. 130,134 98,638 99,540 100,437 $.0276 $3,020.46 
Denmark Kr. 1,980,014 1,850,000 | 1,993,680 | 1,941,531 .268 520,330.31 
Finland . e M. 4,290,000 5,035,702 | 4,044,445 | 4,456,716 025185 112,242.39 
France . e i ae’ 4 6,750,019 cops iss peed 039179 . tenn 4 
G ermany ° od » 4 ’ 2 ’ ’ , 
Great Britain £ 286, 2,217,814 2,189,241 2,214,573 4.86656 | 10,777,352.38 
etherlands . Fi. Pieters tH ) 1,856,000 1,179,524 402 474,168.65 
North America! $ 28,824,927 | 27,164,672 | 23,088,072 | 26,359,1 — 26,359,190.00 
Norway. .. Kr. 2,800, 172,000 | 1,902,481 2,291,477 .268 614,115.84 
Sweden . . Kr. 3,992,717 2,805,115 3,454,461 | 3,417,431 .268 915,871.5 
8 e Fr. ° 1,636,197 | 1,485,113 | 1,500,533 193 291,339.87 
$41,705 ,962.99 





























1 Exclusive of expenditure in Latin America. 3 The rate of exchange is reckoned at par asin 1982. 
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Portuguese Colonies in East and West Africa 


A’ recorded in Quarterly Notes for last January (p. iv), the Evangelical 

League of Missionary and Educational Activity of Lisbon sent its 
secretary, Senhor Eduardo Moreira, on a visit to the Portuguese colonies in 
Africa to study the work of the Protestant missions in those areas. 

At a meeting of the Angola Missions Conference, held at Quessua from 
June 10th to 13th, at which Sr Eduardo Moreira was present, it was recommended 
that the evangelical missions working in Angola should form an organization 
for the unification of the action of the evangelical work in the province, one of 
the aims being to maintain a missionary representative in Luanda to deal 
with matters which have to be referred to the Governor-General of the Colony. 
The hope was expressed that Sr Moreira would find it possible to accept a call 
to fill this post. The ary name of the organization was Alianga Evan- 
gélica de Angola (Evangelical Alliance of Angola). 

Sr Moreira’s visit to — was greatly appreciated everywhere he went, 
and in July he went on to Portuguese East Africa, where he met a group of 
missionaries at Inhambane, and proceeded thence to Beira and Nyasaland. He 
hoped to return to Angola to visit the missions he had not seen on his previous 
visit. 





International Conference on Church and State 


A CONFERENCE arranged by the Universal Christian Council for Life 

and Work (‘Stockholm’) and the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches was held at Fanéd, Denmark, from August 
22nd to 30th. The subject of discussion was the problem of Church and State, 
of which various aspects were considered, including the attitude of the individual 
Christian when Church and State are in conflict, the Church and the world of 
nations, the Church and State according to the Bible. 

Dr J. H. Oldham, a secretary of the International Missionary Council, took 
part in the conference which was attended by representatives of more than 
twenty countries. Delegates from the German Reichskirche attended. 

There is not time to receive any report of the conference, to which great 
importance is attached, before these notes go to press. Readers should, however, 
watch for the publication of the report. 





Shorter Notes 


Louvain Semaine de Missiologie.—The twelfth annual meeting was held from 
August 27th to 30th, the subject this being Mariage e Famille dans les Pays de 
Miseion (Marriage and the Family in Mission Lands). 

World’s Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s.—The Committee met at Oxford in July, under 
the chairmanship of Dr Mott. An Extension Committee was appointed to unify 
the planning of the extension work of various national associations. 


Jubilee of Ostasien-Mission.—In 1884 there was founded at Weimar the Allgemeiner 
evangelisch-protestantischer Missions- Verein (General Evangelical Protestant Missionary 
Society) for work in China and Japan. The mission changed its name a few years 
ago to the Ostasien-Mission and is celebrating the fifty years of its work in Weimar 
from October 7th to 10th. 
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Rural Training Fellowships.—The Agricultural Missions Foundation announces 
that a number of study and travel fellowships for special rural training in America 
are available for American and British missionaries working in British Africa. Resources 
in America for rural training offer unusual opportunities to missionaries in rural educa- 
tional and evangelistic work, as well as in the field of agriculture. Information con- 
cerning these fellowships can be obtained from the Executive Secretary of the Agri- 
cultural Missions Foundation, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, or from Dr J. H. Oldham, 
International Missionary Council, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 


The Sixth Cornell School for Misstonaries.—This will be held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, from January 22nd to February 16th, 1935. Full 
information regarding courses of study, expenses, etc., may be obtained from Prof. C. A. 
Taylor, New York State College of iculture, Ithaca, New York, or the Executive 
Secretary of the Agricultural ions Foundation, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Methodist Church in Korea.—An English celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the coming of American missionaries to Korea from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was held in the Chungdong Methodist Church, Seoul, on June 19th and 20th. 
On June 24th special services in Korean were held in all churches of the Korean 
Methodist act gy 


Education in China.—The North China Christian Educational Association has 
recently been reorganized with a full-time secretary. The East China Association 
has had such a secretary for many years. Plans are on foot to reorganize the associa- 
tions in South, Central and West China on similar lines to those in North and East 
China. A Council of Secondary Education also has recently been formed. 


Baptist World Congress.—The Congress met in Berlin from August 4th to 10th. 
About eight thousand delegates represented some twenty countries and included a 
number of officials of Baptist missionary societies. The subject of the Congress was 
Christ—Son of God, Son of Man, Living Spirit—and the a of His lordship 
in doctrine, polity and worship, in social and international relations. 





Subjects for Intercession 
October to December 1934 


Let us Pray: For wisdom and readiness to move forward in the matter of closer 
co-operation, as God reveals His will (p. ii; see also IRM, pp. 562-6). 


Let us Pray: For church and missionary councils in Africa, as they plan to follow 
up the proposals made at the recent series of conferences (pp. iii-iv). 


Let us Pray: That the Church and Christian individuals may everywhere resist 
the prevailing manifestations and spirit of anti-Semitism (p. iv). 


Ler us Pray: For the Chairman and officers of the International Missionary Council 
as they carry its work, especially in regard to the meeting of the Committee in 
America next year (pp. i-iii). 


Ler us Pray: For all the national organizations, which will this autumn be con- 
sidering the proposal to hold a oe of the Council in the East in 1938; that 
they may be guided to know God’s will (p. i). 





A prayer card is being issued for use in connexion with preparations for the meeting 
of the Committee of the Council in America a year hence, and looking towards the 
proposed meeting of the Council in the East in 1938. 


Anyone who desires to make ar use of the card may obtain a copy by applying 
to either office of the International Missionary Council (2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 ; 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City). 
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Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
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committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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